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AETICLE  I. 


CHRISrS  DEATH  SUPERNATURAL. 

The  death  of  Christ  was  sui  generis*  It  was  different  in 
kind  from  the  death  of  man.  In  the  evangelical  heart  there  is 
an  almost  instinctive  feeling  that  it  must  have  been  so,  because 
Its  atoning  value  must  be  found  in  that  difference.  Yet  this 
feeling  seldom  issues  into  clear  discernment  and  adequate  ex- 
pression ;  for  the  voluntariness  is  generally  regarded  as  the 
distinctive  peculiarity,  and  treated  of  so  as  to  leave  his  death  in 
the  sphere  of  the  natural.  But  unless  the  death  of  Christ  was 
supernatural,  an  act  of  his  sovereign  will  and  power,  instead  of 
an  event  constitutionally  inevitable,  the  Christian  system  itself 
can  not  be  consistently  defended  as  supernatural. 

It  is  remarkable  that  while  the  other  distinguishing  facts  of 
Christianity  have  been  apprehended  and  exhibited  as  supernat- 
ural, this  central  and  fundamental  fact,  the  death  of  Christ, 
has  been  for  the  most  part  regarded  as  an  exception.  His  in- 
carnation and  resurrection  and  ascension  are  acknowledged  by 
evangelical  readers  and  writers  as  unquestionably  miraculous. 
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And  why  should  not  his  death  be  viewed  as  equally  miraci^Ious? 
How  18  it  credible  that  he  who  was  conceived  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  born  of  a,  virgin,  and  spake  as  neverman  spake,  and 
wrought  signs  and  wonders  by  his  own  power,  died  merely  as 
a  mortal  man  ?  To  treat  his  death  as  on  a  lower  plane  than 
the  other  great  facts  of  his  history,  is  to  mar  his  history  by  a 
sad  want  of  harmony  in  the  facts. 

If  there  is  a  defect  here,  it  can  not  have  arisen,  on  the  part  of 
those  who  revere  the  Scriptures,  from  any  desire  or  willingness 
to  obscure  the  exact  truth  in  order  to  support  a  system.  And 
yet  preconceptions  may  have  predetermined  to  some  extent 
their  interpretations.  There  is  a  natural  craving  for  sympathy 
which  may  have  led  men  to  Ipok  too  much  on  the  human  and 
too  little  on  the  divine  in  Christ.  As  similarity  of-  experience 
is  the  essential  condition  to  intense  sympathy,  it  is  natural  to 
magnify  the  humanity  of  Christ  at  the  expense  of  his  divinity. 
But  it  should  be  remembered  that  exactly  the  same  experiences 
n^ver  enable  mankind  to  make  their  neighbor's  sorrows  entirely 
their  own.  Though  one  reason  for  this,  is,  that  the  power  of 
sympathy  has  been  weakened  by  sin,  yet  another,  and  perhaps 
a  greater  reason  is,  that  perfect  sympathy  with  human  sorrow 
and  suffering  is  possible  only  in  one  whose  power  t)f  sympathy 
is  superhuman.  While,  therefore,  stress  is  rightly  laid  upon 
the  sinlessness  of  Christ  in  the  endurance  of  his  trials,  still 
greater  stress  should  be  laid  upon  the  fact  that  the  sufferer  was 
not  merjBly  man,  but  God-man.  The  great  High  Priest,  whose 
power  to  sympathize  with  man  is  perfectly  adequate,  is  desig- 
nated by  Paul  as  "Jesus,  the  Son  of  God." 

This  .disposition  to  view  Christ  as  human  instead  of  divine- 
human  in  all  his  sufferings,  has  led  also  to  defective  represent- 
ations of  his  sacrifice.  The  carefulness  to  guard  the  divine 
person  from  all  participation  in  the  sufferings  of  the  croa&,  has 
,  produced  an  impression  that  his  atoning  work  consisted  in  bis 
torture  and  his  heroism.  There  is  a  prevalent  habit  of  dis- 
coursing of  his  sacrifice  as  a  matter  entirely  within  the  sphere 
of  the  common  and  the  natural.  Thus  even  Barnes,  in  his 
comment  on  Christ's  declaration  as  to  laying  down  his  life  for 
himself,  remarks :  "The  patriot  dies  for  his  country  on  the  field 
of  battle,  cheerfully  laying  down  his  life;  the  merchant  ex-w 
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poses  his  life  for  gain ;  and  the  Son  of  God  had  a  right  to  put 
himself  in  the  way  of  danger  and  of  death,  when  his  church 
and  the  djing  world  needed  such  an  atoning  sacrifice/'  This 
can  not  be  the  idea  of  the  Gospel.  The  sacrifice  of  Christ  was 
no  mere  risk  of  life,  and  no  mere  loss  of  life  by  riSk,  and  liad 
no  element  of  risk  in  it.  It  was  different  also  from  the  sacri- 
fices of  the  heathen,  and  even  from  those  of  the  Jews.  These 
latter  were  but  the  dimmest  shadowing  forth  of  his.  Perhaps 
there  is  nothing  in  the  realm  of  the  natural  that  fitly  illustrates  , 
it.  His  allusion  to  the  perishing  of  the  wheat  in  order  to  re- 
production, was  intended  as  a  comforting  illustration  of  the 
necessity  of  his  death  in  order  to  the  benefit  of  mankind,  and 
not  as  an  analogue  of  *  his  sacrifice  itself.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  the  peculiar  idea  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  should  be  ob- 
scured by  a  wider  application  of  the  term.  The  sacrifice  of 
the  God-man  must  of  necessity  be  different  in  kind  from  any 
that  mere  man  can  offer. 

This  habit  of  confounding  the  divine-human  with  the  human, 
and  of  hiding  the  spiritual  under  the  sensuous,  may  account, 
in  part,  for  some  endeavors  to  represent  Christianity  as  the  re- 
ligion of  nature,  and  also  for  some  of  the  violent  denunciation 
of  the  orthodox  view  of  Christ's  death  as  an  atoning  sacrifice. 
Nothing  is  lost  by  acknowledging  any  real  responsibility  for  the 
errors  of  others,  and  something  may  be  gained  by  any  attempt 
to  furnish  a  corrective.  Even  the  failure  of  one  may  suggest 
the  line  of  success  to  another.  Therefore,  as  Christianity  is 
the  religion  of  grace  and  supernatural  as  a  whole,  it  is  proposed 
to  offer  some  reasons  in  support  of  its  fundamental  element, 
the  death  of  Christ,  as  of  the  same  character. 

The  Scriptures  seem  to  warrant  the  assertion  that  Christ  was 
not  constitutionally  mortal.  The  authority  for  this  position 
may  be  gathered  under  two  considerations. 

Christ  is  represented  as  the  second  Adam.  This  obviously 
signifies  that  he  was,  at  least,  in  no  respect  inferior  to  the  first 
man  as  originally  created.  No  doubt  it  signifies  even  some 
superiority.  Manifest  equality,  however,  is  enough  for  the 
argument.  ^^The  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the 
ground,  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life ;  and 
man  became  a  living  soul.''     This  description  is  peculiar  to  the 
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creation  of  man,  affirming  something  of  hie  nature  which  is  not 
affirmed  of  the  animal  kingdom.     Murphy  says  : 

'**Th^  breath  of  life' expresses  the  spiritnal  and  principal  ele- 
ment in  mat,  which  is  not  formed,  but  breathed  by  the  Creator  into 
the  bodily  form  of  man.  This  rational  part  is  tbat  in  which  he 
bears  the  image  of  God,  and  is  fitted  to  be  bis  vice-gerent  on 
earth.  As  the  earth  was  prepared  to  be  the  dwelling,  so  was  the 
body  to  be  the  organ  of  that  breath  of  life  which  is  his  essencoi 
himself." 

This  interpretation  appears  to  be  valid.  The  spiritual  part 
of  man  is  the  most  important,  and  the  physical  part  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  endowed  with  life  until  the  spiritual  was 
breathed  into  it.  The  spiritual  essence  was  thus  the  ground  of 
the  physical  life,  and  made  the  whole  man  naturally  immortal. 

Suitable  sustenance  for  such  a  being  was  proyided,  which  he 
was  to  appropriate,  and  thus  supplement  the  superintending 
care  of  the  Creator.  He  had  free  access  to  ^Hhe  tree  of  life," 
the  fruit  of  which  was  fitted  to  perpetuate  the  body  as  the  per- 
manent organ  of  the  immortal  spirit. 

The  breath  of  life  which  constituted  the  first  man  immortal 
in  this  completeness,  was  breathed  into  his  nostrils  by  the  eternal 
Word,  by  whom  ^^all  things  were  made,"  and  *^who,  being  in 
the  form  of  God,  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God ; 
but  made  himself  of  no  reputation,  and  took  upon  him  the  form 
of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men."  Incar* 
nate  by  a  stupendous  miracle,  Christ  was  in  the  likeness  of  God 
in  the  highest  sense,  ^Hhe  brightness  of  his  glory,  and  the  ex* 
press  image  of  his  person."  If  the  breath  of  life  from  the  Son 
of  God  made  the  first  man  physically  as  well  as  spiritually  im- 
mortal)  how  much  more  the  etcrqal  person  of  the  Son  of  God 
imparted  immortality  to  his  human  nature.  In  his  case,  how-^ 
ever,  there  was  no  need  of  any  special  earthly  provision  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  immortality ;  for  he  declared  to  his  disci- 
ples :  <*As  the  Father  hath  life  in  himaelf,  so  hath  he  given  to 
the  Son  to  have  life  in  himself."  If  the  designation  of  ^Hhe 
Lord  from  heaven"  as  ^^the  second  man''  means  anything,  that 
meaning  includes  the  idea  of  his  complete  constitutional  immor- 
tality. 
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That  Christ  was  not  naturally  mortal  may  be  shown  also  from 
the  fact  of  his  sinlessness.  Mortality  was  a  part  of  the  curse  which 
God  pronounced  upon  man  for  transgressing  the  law  of  para- 
dise :  ''Dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return."  This, 
however,  must  not  be  mistaken  for  the  pre-announced  penalty, 
which  was,  as  Murphy  distinguishes,  ''death  in  the  full  compass 
of  its  meaning*' ;  while  mortality  was  simply  "the  formal  ac- 
complishment of  the  warning  given."  Mortality,  then,  though 
not  the  penalty  proper,  was  \et  a  judicial,  and  perhaps  also  a 
natural,  consequence  of  the  fall.  So  it  was  regarded  by  the 
apostle,  who,  in  unmistakable  refi^rence  to  the  body,  used  these 
exprcSssions :  "For  since  by  man  came  death,  by  man  came  also 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  For  as  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so 
in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive."  To  secure  the  fulfilment  of 
this  part  of  the  curse,  God  deprived  the  transgressor  also  of  all 
further  access  to  that,  specific  of  physical  immortality  ;  "lest  he 
put  forth  his  hand,  and  take  also  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  eat, 

and  live  forever." 

• 

"  From  this  sentence  it  follows,"  says  Murphy,  '*  that  the  tree  of 
life  must  have  had  some  virtue  by  which  the  human  frame  was  to 
be  kept  free  from  the  decrepitude  of  age,  or  the  decay  that  termi- 
nates in  death.  Its  name,  the  tree  of  life^  accords  with  this  conclu- 
sion. Only  on  sach  a  ground  could  exclusion  from  it  be  made  the 
occasion  of  death.  Thus,  also,  may  we  meet  and  answer  all  the 
difficulties  which  physiology  presents  to  the  immortality  of  unfallen 
man.  We  have  it  on  record  that  there  was  an  herbal  virtue  in  par- 
adise capable  of  counteracting  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  animal 
frame." 

The  pretentious  naturalism  of  the  day  may  sneer  compla- 
cently at  the.  notion  of  the  natural  immortality  of  man  before 
the  fall ;  but  so  much  the  worse  for  the  naturalism.  It  has  not 
yet  been  proved  that  man  was  originally  mortal ;  and,  what  is 
more,  it  never  can  be  proved  against  the  word-  of  God  which 
abideth  forever.  Doubtless  the  whole  animal  .kingdom  was 
BStunJiy  mortal,  because  the  life  of  the  animal  was  not  con- 
nected with,  and  grounded  upon,  a  personal  spirit.  But  roan 
is  not  an  animal.  He  is  not  only  higher  in  the  scale  of  being 
than  the  highest  animal  species,  but  he  is  generically  difierent. 

Another  fatal  fallacy  of  those  who  write  up  natural  science 
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as  exploding  divine  revelation,  is  the  assumption  that  the  present 
was  alsa  the  original  constitution  of  things.  They  leave  out  of 
view  the  generic  change  effected  in  man's  moral  nature  by  the 
fall,  and  the  generic  change  effected  in  man's  physical  nature 
by  the  judicial,  and  perhaps  natural,  curse  which  deprived  him 
of  the  immortality  of  his  original  nature,  and  subjected  him  to 
a  mortality  consonant  witli  his  self*induced  nature,  and  sym- 
bolic and  admonitory  of  that  more  comprehensive  and  awful 
death  which  was  announced  to  be  the  penalty  of  transgression. 

Christ  was  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  first  man  as  origin- 
ally created  in  respect  to  sinlessness.  To  have  been  naturally 
mortal,  like  the  fallen  human  race,  he  must  have  been  born  a 
partaker  of  the  fallen  nature  of  the  race.  He  was  the  Son  of 
man,  but  not  the  s(m  of  a  fallen  progenitor  whose  offspring  is 
inevitably  in  his  own  moral  image.  According  to  the  epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  he  was  ^'holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  separate 
from  sinners" ;  separate  in  the  sense  of  being,  as  Stuart  inter- 
prets, ^^diverse  from  sinners ;  unlike  to  them."  Though  the 
Son  of  Crod  became  incarnate  after  the  falh  of  man  and  the  re- 
moval of  the  tree  of  life,  he  was  not  exposed,  by  his  descent 
from  the  virgin,  even  to  so  much  of  the  consequences  of  the 
fall  of  the  human  race  -as  pertains  to  the  death  of  the  body. 
Absolutely  sinless,  he  was  not  naturally  liable  to  any  disease 
or  decay  or  deterioration  of  his  physical  system,  such  as  ordina- 
.  rlly  induces  death  in  mankind.  His  hungering  and  thirsting  and 
wearying  are  to  be  explained,  like  his  dying,  on  another  princi- 
ple. In  him  the  spiritual  was  the  ground  of  the  life  of  the 
physical,  in  a  far  higher  sense  even  than  in  unfallcn  man  ;  in- 
stead of  the  life  of  the  physical  being  the  ground  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  spiritual,  as  in  fallen  man.  The  conditions 
essential  to  a  natural  and  inevitable  dissolution  were  entirely 
wanting.  No  "length  of  days"  could  induce  in  him  the  symp- 
toms of  approaching  mortality.  As  the  God-man  he  was  nat- 
urally heir  to  immortal  health  and  bloom  and  vigor.  He  was 
himself  the  source  of  immortality.  "In  him  was  life,  and  the 
life  was  the  light  of  men."     Death  was  foreign  to  his  nature. 

Though  this  view  of  Christ's  constitutional  immortality  is 
thus  sustained,  it  has  been  missed  by  many  expounders  of  the 
Scriptures.     Thus  Christ's  assertion  of  his  absolute  self-sacri- 
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fice  IS  paraphrased  by  Doddridge  into  :  "I  will  manifestly  show 
that  I  lay  it  down  of  myself,  and  voluntarily  relinquish  my 
body  sooner  than  my  soul  would  in  the  course  of  nature  have 
been  dislodged  from  it."  This  language  essentially  perverts 
ami  contradicts  what  it  was  designed  to  explain,  as  it  betrays 
the  notion  that  if  Christ  had  not  offered  his  life  voluntarily,  he 
would  yet  have  died  by  the  inexorable  law  of  human  mortality. 
But  very  little  acumen  is  required  to  perceive  that,  if  Christ's 
death  could  have  occurred  at  all  as  the  legitimate  and  inevitable 
result  of  the  course  of  nature,  it  really  did  so  occur,  notwith- 
standing his  assertion  of  voluntary  and  absolute  self-sacrifice ! 
Calvin  expounded  better,  tliough  not  so  well  as  he  might  have 
done.  He  recognized  the  truth  that  Christ  was  free  from  that 
necessity  of  dying  under  which  we  are  laid  on  account  of  sin, 
and  yet  said  :  ^^Christ  was  born  a  mortal  man ;  but  this  was  a 
voluntary  submission,  and  not  a  bondage  laid  upon  him."  It 
was  indeed  a  voluntary  submission  on  the  part  of  the  Son  of 
God  to  be  bom  the  Son  of  man ;  but,  from  the  showing  already 
made,  it  is  evident  that  a  submission  to  be  born  mortal,  would 
have  involved  a  submission  to  be  born  a  partaker  of  the  fallen 
nature  of  the  human  race  !  On  the  ground  that  he  was  the  Son 
of  God  in  union  with  a  human  nature,  and  therefore  sinless,  it  is 
metaphysically  impossible  that  he  should  have  been  naturally 
mortal.  His  death  was  such  as  no  course  of  nature  among 
mortals  will  satisfactorily  explain.  That  he  was  not  naturally 
mortal  and  yet  died,  however  paradoxical  it  may  seem,  is  not 
necessarily  a  self- contradictory  statement.  The  two  factors  are 
entirely  consistent,  and  his  death  derives  much  of  its  signifi- 
cance from  the  fact  that  it  was  not  the  result  of  any  inherent 
law  of  mortality.* 

Christ  was  also  independent  of  all  accident  and  violence. 
To  this  position  t)ie  inspired  testimony  is  very  abundant. 

Christ's  independence  of  providential  violence  lies  in  the  fact 
of  his  being  the  Son  of  God,  '^and  upholding  all  things  by  the 
word  of  his  power."  At  his  will  the  wheels  of  providence  roll 
on  their  course.  The  laws  of  the  material  universe,  which 
science  denominates  fixed,  were  within  the  control  of  him  at 

*  See  AiiMlm's  Cur  Deut  Homo.    Book  11,  Chap.  xi. 
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whose  secret  silent  fiat  the  water  was  instantly  converted  into 
wine,  and  the  few  loaves  were  expanded  into  a  superabundance 
for  the  famishing  thousands.  He  had  only  to-  speak,  and  the 
winds  and  waves  ceased,  the  sick  and  the  maimed  were  restored 
to  soundness,  and  even  the  dead  were  raised  to  life.  To  hit 
feet  the  sea  was  as  the  land,  uid  to  his  eyes  the  darkness  was 
as  the  light.  Lord  of  life  to  the  universe,  he  was  also  the 
Lord  of  life  to  himself.  He  commanded  the  forces  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  was  independent  of  their  operations.  The  author  of 
the  fixed  laws,  and  the  mover  of  all  real  and  apparent  disturb- 
ances, his  natural  immortality  as  the  God-man  was  without 
exposure  to  the  slightest  danger. 

Had  the  human  race  remained  holy,  there  had  been  no  vio- 
lence, and  no  disposition  to  any,  in  the  world.  But  Christ, 
though  sinless,  was  in  the  midst  of  sinful  men ;  and,  though 
harmless  and  a  benefactor,  was  surrounded  by  enemies  to 
whom  the  idea  and  the  means  of  death  were  familiar.  He 
was  yet  omniscient  of  their  hatred  and  their  malicious  thoughts 
and  purposes :  ^^Because  he  knew  all  men,  and  needed  not  that 
any  should  testify  of  man : '  for  he  knew  what  was  in  man." 
He  was  also  omnipotent  to  avert  the  violence  threatened,  as 
he  often  demonstrated  by  either  eluding  or  thwarting  it.  He 
willed,  and  the  traitor  and  his  retinue  '^went  backward  and  fell 
to  the  ground"  ;  nor  did  they  rise  till  he  gave  them  permission 
and  power.  Wht^n  Peter  in  rash  zeal  drew  the  sword  against 
the  mob,  Christ  immediately,  by  a  mysterious  touch,  restored  to 
Malchus  his  amputated  ear.  Had  he  chosen,  he  might  have 
given  to  the  cords  with  which  the  soldiers  bound  him  the  unco- 
hesiveness  of  sand.  He  needed  not  the  sword,  and  exiK>stu- 
Inted  with  his  well-meaning  disciple :  ^^Thinkest  thou  not  that 
I  can  now  pray  to  my  Father,  and  he  shall  presently  give  me 
more  than  twelve  legions  of  angels  ?"  He  had  power  to  pre- 
vent the  scourging  and  the  crucifixion,  but  forbore  to  exercise 
it  till  he  should  have  occasion  to  magnify  it  by  a  work  indisput^ 
ably  greater  than  coming  down  from  the  cross. 

Christ  was  also  independent  of  the  power  of  Satan,  the  in- 
stigator of  sin  as  the  occasion  of  human  mortality.  The 
tempter  tried  all  his  power  upon  him  without  success.  He 
could  not  induce  in  Christ  the  slightest  impatience  under  suffer- 
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ing,  or  the  slightest  thirst  for  illegitimate  glory,  or  the  slightest 
presumptuousness  in  departing  from,  or  anticipating,  the  Fa- 
ther's will.  Though  Satan  was  the  ^^strong  man  armed,"  Christ 
was  the  ^^stronger  than  he."  At  the  most  critical  juncture 
Christ  could  say  :  ^^The  prince  of  this  world  cometh,  and  hath 
nothing  in  me.".  In  his  mail  there  was  no  joint  through -which 
he  was  vulnerable  to  '^the  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked."  As  in 
the 'garden  of  the  fall  Christ  doomed  the  tempter,  so  he  could 
always  say  with  authority  and  efficiency :  ''Get  thee  hence, 
Satan." 

With  such  independence  of  all  providential  contingencies, 
and  all  intentional  violence,  whether  human  or  satanic,  Christ 
was  justified  in  saying :  ''AH  power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven 
and  in  earth." 

If  Christ  was  not  naturally  mortal,  and  was  independent  of 
accident  and  violence  and  danger  in  the  material  and  spiritual 
universe,  his  death  was  possible  only  by  his  own  absolute  will 
and  fiat. 

The  common  statement  of  the  voluntariness  of  his  death  is 
inadequate,  because  it  involves  the  implication  that,  if  he  had 
not  voluntarily  laid  down  his  life,  he  would  have  come  to  his 
death  in  some  way  at  some  time  involuntarily,'  or  against  his 
will.  It  was  not  enough  that  his  death  should  be  voluntary, 
simply  in  the  sense  of  his  dying  by  his  own  choice  "sooner  than 
he  would  iir  the  course  of  nature."  Voluntariness  of  this  low 
degree  is  scarcely  above  that  which  is  often  exhibited  among 
men. 

A  man  who,  in  his  right  mind  so  far  as  to  be  fully  responsi- 
ble, deliberately  and  purposely  destroys  his  own  life,  dies  volun- 
tarily, and  sooner  than  he  would  in  the  ordinary  oourse  of  na- 
ture. He  dies  still  in  the  course  of  nature,  however,  because 
the  law  of  mortality  reigns  in  him.  When  he  has  employed 
the  requisite  means  of  self-destruction,  it  is  impossible  for  him 
to  arrest  the  process,  however  suddenly  he  may  repent  his  deed, 
and  however  strongly  he  may  desire  to  undo  it.  No  such  vol- 
untariness attaches  to  the  death  of  Christ,  who  had  the  power 
after  he  was  crucified  to  arrest  and  reverse  the  natural  effects  of 
the  means  employed  for  his  destruction.  "The  energies  of 
life,"  says  Stier,  "do  not  relax,  as  takes  place  in  us ;  but  in 
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the  power  of  the  spirit  there  would  have  been  present  sufficient 
energy  of  bodily  Mfe  to  begin  a  new  life.*  In  him  the  process 
and  -accomplishment  of  death  were  equally  voluntary  with  the 
beginning  and  purpose.  Even  Doddridge,  who  supposed  him 
to  be  natifrajly  mortal,  at  the  same  time  understood  him  as 
claiming  to  ^'have  every  moment  power  to  rescue  himself  at 
pleasure,  and  even  with  his  expiring  breath  to  command  imme- 
diate deliverance."  Besides,  no  man  has  authority  to  lay  down 
his  life  at  his  own  pleasure.  But  Christ  had  authority  to  lay 
down  his  life  at  his  own  will,  not  indeed  wantonly,  but  in  order 
to  take  it  iip  again ;  for  he  said  :  ''This  commandment  have  I 
received  of  my  Father." 

A  soldier  may  volunteer  to  do  a  service  in  which  he  supposes 
his  death  will  be  inevitable  {  and  so  far  his  death  is  voluntary. 
Yet  in  such  a  voluntariness  there  is  always  an  element  of  risk 
just  equal  to  the  possibility  of  escape.  Besides,  the  soldier 
must  die  some  time  and  in  some  way,  even  though  he  does  not 
volunteer  to  die  in  this  way  and  now.  The  voluntariness  of 
his  death,  therefore,  does  not  lift  it  out  of  the  sphere  of  the 
natural,  any  more  than  does  that  of  the  suicide.  No  such  vol- 
untariness, therefore,  must  be  ascribed  to  Christ  in  the  laying 
dgwn  of  his  life.  *  In  his  case  there  was  no  inevitableness  and  no 
hazard,  for  his  power  to  escape  was  constant  and  absolute. 

The  martyr,  though  arrested  against  his  will,  submits  to 
death  rather  than  deny  his  Lord.  So  far  his  death  is  volun- 
tary. But  his  voluntariness  is  not  such  as  to  determine  whether 
he  shall  die  or  not  die  at  all ;  it  is  only  such  as  to  determine 
whether  he  shall  suffer  martyrdom  at  the  pleasure  of  "the  poWers 
that  be,"  or  be  reserved  to  die  in  some  other  way  at  some  sub- 
sequent time.  It  is  not  such  that  he  would  rather  die  than  be 
set  at  liberty.  It  is  a  conditional  voluntariness.  He  knows 
that  his  martyrdom  would  be  only  an  anticipation  of  his  death 
as  it  would  certainly  take  place  in  the  course  of  nature.  He 
does  not  know  that  his  death  by  torture  will  be  aggravated 
more  than  it  would  be  in  the  natural  course  of  events.  He 
only  knows  that  the  renunciation  of  his  faith  in  Christ  as  hid 
atoning  Saviour  is  too  dear  a  price,  and  attended  with  too  great 

1  Pope's  TransUdon. 
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spiritaal  danger,  for  deliverance  from  present  death  in  the  form 
impending,  in  order  to  certain  death  a  little  later  in  a  form  as 
yel  unforeseen.  No  such  voluntariness  is  at  all  equivalent  to, 
or  like,  that  of  Christ.  His  includes  his  will  to  die  upon  the 
cross  not  only,  but  his  will  to  subject  himself  to  the  unjust  con- 
demnation of  the  Sanh^rim,  hi^  will  to  suffer  betrayal  by  a 
professing  disciple,  and  even  his  will.to  be  made  flesh.  It  cov- 
ered his  original  and  constant  purpose,  and  all  the  circum- 
etances  attending  the  consummation  of  that  purpose ;  so  that  it 
was  unconditional  and  absolute. 

The  voluntary  death  of  Christ  is  sometimes  represented  aa 
martyrdom,  and  sometimes  distinguished  from  it  as  if  the  differ- 
ence were  simply  that  he  had  the  power  of  self-deliverance, 
while  the  martyr  is  powerless.  The  only  adequate 'view  of  the 
voluntariness  of  Christ's  death  is  that  which  excludes  the  impli- 
cation that  his  dying  was  possibly  a  question  of  time,  and  lifts 
it  out  of  the  realm  of  the  contingent  and  the  natural,  and  makes 
it  dependent  absolutely  and  alone  upon  his  own  sovereign  will. 
The  voluntariness  of  his  death  was  not  determined  or  condi- 
tioned or  affected  by  the  hostile  powers  engaged  in  the  tragedy ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  determined  and  conditioned  the  time  and  the 
circumstances,  the  method  and  the  instrumentalities.  The 
question  with  him  was  not  whether  he  should  die  then  and  so, 
or  at  some  other  time  and  in  some  other  manner ;  but  whether 
he  should  die  or  not  die  at  all.  In  the  language  of  Xrumma- 
cher  quoted  by  Stier  :  ^' Above  the  poor  question  of  mortals.  To 
be  or  not  to  be  ?  he  is  infinitely  elevated."  And  he  willed  to 
die ;  and  not  only  to  die,  but  to  die  then  and  so  and  not  other- 
wise. The  voluntariness  of  his  death  was  different  in  kind  as 
well  as  in  degree  from  that  of  the  suicide,  or  of  the  patriot,  or 
of  the  Christian  martyr.  It  was  entirely  above  a  possible  al- 
ternative. It  was  hinted  in  the  doom  of  the  tempter,  And  be- 
gan to  be  manifested  in  the  incarnation,  and  was  consummated 
when  ''being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  he  humbled  himself, 
and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross." 

His  humiliation  was  voluntary  and  his  own.  His  obedience 
to  the  Father's  will,  that  he  should  die  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  was 
spontaneous  and  perfect.  His  dying  was  within  his  own  power 
of  will,  as  was  his  purpose  in  dying.     As  the  life  of  his  own 
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spirit  was  self-existent,  and  his  incarnation  was  self-assumed, 
nothing  else  and  nothing  less  than  his  own  indwelling  power 
could  dissolve  the  connection  between  the  spirit  and  the  flesh. 
In  declaring,  '^I  have  power  to  lay  it  down,"  he  declared  that 
he  alone  had  the  adequate  power.  As  Henry  observes :  "He 
had  power  to  keep  his  life  against  all  the  world,  so  that  it  could 
not  be  wrested  from  him  without  his  own  consent ;  yet  he  could 
when  he  pleased,  slip  the  knot  of  union  between  soul  and' 
body."  With  such  indwelling  po^er,  it  was  impossible  that 
he  should  die  except  by  the  exercise  of  that  power ;  and  he 
would  not  and  could  not  exercise  it  except  at  his  own  will. 
His  death,  an  the  God-man,  was  not  within  the  bounds  of 
human  possibility  ;  it  was  possible  at  all  only  as  ^'with  God  all 
things  are 'possible."  That  it  was  possible  for  him  not  to  die 
for  the  time  being,  that  is,  at  the  precise  time  he  did  die,  seems 
obvious  to  all  who  recognize  him  as  God  manifest  in  the.  flesh. 
But  obviously  the  power  not  to  die  then  was  omnipotence,,  and 
in  omnipotence  there  was  power  not  to  die  at  all*  If  it  was 
possible  for  him  not  to  die,  because  he  was  omnipotent,  it  was 
consequently  impossible  for  him  to  die  except  by  virtue  of  being 
omnipotent.     The  possibility  of  his  death  was  supernatural. 

If  the  death  of  Christ  was  possible  only  by  his  own  sovereign 
will  and  fiat,  his  dying  was  his  own  sovereign  act.  He  said 
beforehand :  "Truly  the  Son  of  man  goeth  as  it  was  deter- 
mined." And  after  the  event  Peter  spake  of  '^him,  being 
delivered '  by  the  determinate  counsel  and  foreknowledge  of 
God."  But  the  Son  was  a  party  to  that  determinate  counsel. 
He  came  into  manifestation  not  according  to  natural  laws,  nor 
because  of  any  human  claims  upon  him,  nor  yet  with  any  re- 
luctance, but  simply  and  solely  on  the  prerogative  of  the  God- 
head, and  therefore  on  his  own,  to  realize  mercy  to  ill-deserving 
sinners.  As  a  sovereign  he  counselled  and  determined,  and  as 
a  sovereign  he  came  and  consummated  the  divine  plan  and 
purpose. 

In  reference  to  laying  down  his  life  he  aflirmed :  "No  man 
taketh  it  from  me,  but  I  lay  it  down  of  myself."     This  is  com- 
monly understood  as  meaning  that  he  surrendered,  himself  to 
'  be  put  to  death  by  his  enemies,  instead  of  being  put  to  death 
by  them  against  his  will.     The  interpretation  is  obviously  cor- 
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rect  60  far  a^  it  goes,  but  it  stops  far  short  of  the  whole  truth ; 
so  far,  indeed,  as  to  miss  the  very  pith  and  force  of  the  passage. 
His  enemies,  under  his  permission,  did  what  was  in  their  power 
to  take  his  life,  as  they  took  the  lives  of  the  two  malefactors. 
They  inflicted  wounds  and  tortures  which,  if  protracted,  would 
inevitabfy  be  fatal  to  mortal  man,  whose  continuance  in  the 
fle^h  was  conditioned  upon  the  physical  capability  of  endurance 
under  the  pain  of  crucifixion.  But  Christ,  whose  physical 
capability  of  endurance  under  such  pain  lay  in  the  immortal 
self-energy  of^  his  personal  spirit,  never  succumbed,  but  **en- 
dured  the  cross,  despising  the  shame,''  till  at  his  own  secret  fiat 
his  sufiTerings  ceased,  and  he  could  cry:  ''It  is  fipished."  At 
this  stage,  however,  he  had  not  died.  He  was  still  alive  on 
the  cross.  ''Having  spoiled  principalities  and  powers,  he  made 
a  show  of  them  openly,  triumphing  over  them  in  it."  He  had 
triumphed  already.  That  cry  was  his  testimony  to  his  tri- 
umph. The  act  of  dying  was  yet  to  be  put  forth.  "But  now 
we  see  not  yet  all  things  put  under  him :  but  we  see  Jesus, 
who  wiis  made  a  little  lower  than  the  angels  for  the  suffering  of 
death,  crowned  with  glory  and  honor ;  thai  he  by  the  grace  of 
God  should  taste  death  for  every  man."  The  suffering  of 
death,  fur  which  he  was  made  a  little  lower  than  the  angels, 
Buch  agony  as  men  experience  in  dying,  was  now  past,  and 
**the  Captain  of  their  salvation  perfect  through  sufferings." 
He  was  now  prepared  to  "taste  death  for  every  man,"  but  the 
dying  itself  was  yet  in  the  future.  This  distinction  between 
^'the  suffering  of  death,"  as  the  last  and  perfect  and  finished 
preparation  to  die,  and  the  "tasting  death  for  every  man,"  as 
the  real  act  of  dying,  straightens  aftd  illumines  a  passage  gener- 
ally deemed  crooked  and  obscure,  relieves  the  exact  order  of 
the  apostle's  language  from  Owen's  charge  that  this  "minofa- 
tion  would  be  no  sense  at  all,"  and  gives  a  record  in  accordance 
with  historic  fact. 

The  impression  that  Christ's  death  was  natural  though  by 
violence,  except  in  the  mere  fact  of  its  voluntariness  for  the  act- 
ual time  and  method,  has  not  of  course  prevented  the  ascription 
of  weakness,  bewilderment,  exhaustion,  and  intense  agony  to  the 
experience  of  Christ  during  the  interval  of  the  cry  of  triumph 
and  the  giving  up  the  ghost.     But  if  the  notions  suggested  by 
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the  obeervation  of  human  experience  are  left  out  of  mind,  and 
the  pen  of  inspiration  is  jealously  followed,  the  dying  of  the 
God-mau  will  appear  strangely  different  from  the  dying  of  man- 
kind.    It  were  entirely  credible  that  the  criminals,  under  the 
first  torture  of-  the  piercing  nails,  should  have  cried  out  in  loud 
expressions  of  agony ;  but  nothing  short  of  an  inspired  declar- 
ation would  make  it  credible  that,  after  hanging  on  their  crosses 
for  hours,  they  shpuld  have  had  sufficient  strength,  the  moment 
preceding  their  last  breath,  to  cry  with  a  loud  voice  in  giving 
utterance  to  their  last  testimony.     But  no  such  witness  is  borne 
concerning  them.     The  testimony  that  Christ  uttered  that  dec* 
laration  of  his  complete  triumph  in   a  loud  voice,    is   easily 
believed  because  he  was  the  Son  of  God  ;  and  forbids  the  as- 
sumption that  he  still  suffered,  and  that  his  strength  was  im- 
.paired,  and  that  death  was  inevitable.     On  the  contrary,  it  is 
suggestive  of  perfect  freedom  from  suffering,  of  serene  repose, 
of  unimpaired  capability,  of  complete  and  uninterrupted  immor- 
tality.   And  thus  in  the  full  strength  of  a  life,  of  which  his  per- 
sonal spirit  was'  the  ground  and  source,  and  with  the  utmost 
deliberation,  he  cried  again  with  a  loud  voice :   ^'Father,  into 
thy  hands  I   commend    my  spirit."     This    language  was    not 
prayer,  like  the  expression  of  the  dying  Stephen ;  but  the  as- 
sertion of  an  absolutely  voluntary  and  unconstrained  surrender 
of  his  spirit  into  the  hands  of  the  Father ;  a  surrender  not  in 
agony,  but  after  the  agony  was  over  and  finished ;  a  deposit  of 
his  spirit  as  a  priceless  treasure   into  the   hands  of  the  Father^ 
until  the  third  day.      He  died   in  full  possession  of  omnipo- 
tence, as  if  the  power  of  the  prince  of  this  world,  and  of  all 
his  hosts;  was  absolute  weakness.     He  laid  down  his  life,  not 
because  of  inability  to  retain  and  prolong  it,  but  in  advance  of 
what  was   expected   by  all   spectators,  and   in    a   way  which, 
rightly  apprehended,  exhibits  his  death  as  far  more  wonderful 
than  the  indefinite  prolongation  of  his  life  could    have  been. 
'^Let  Christ  the  King  of  Israel  descend  from  the  cross,  that  we 
may  see  and  believe,"  said  the  chief  priests  and  scribes.     But 
instead  of  miraculously  descending  from  the  cross,  he  died  up- 
on the  cross  so  miraculously  as  to  astonish  his  crucifiers,  and 
convince  some  of  them  of  the  true  character  of  their  apparent 
victim,  and  the  true  nature  of  their  deed.     '^When  the  cen- 
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ttirxoii,  which  stood  over  against  him,  saw  that  he  so  cried 
out,  and  gave  up  the  ghost,  he  said :  Trulj  this  was  the  Son 
of  God."  In  thus  dying,  he  made  the  last  customary  act  of 
violence  so  palpably  unnecessary  that  even  Pilate  marvelled. 
He  surrendered  his  life  not  to  his  enemies,  but  to  the  Father.' 

In  advance  of  this'  surrender  of  his  life  he  said :  ^'I  have 
power  to  lay  it  down,  and  I  have  power  to  take  it  again."  By 
power  he  meant  both  might  and  authority.  *  .The  authority  was 
the  commandment  he  received  of  the  Father,  and  the  might 
was  his  own  omnipotence.  His  power  was  the  most  compre- 
hensive and  the  most  independent  conceivable.  It  was  ade- 
quate to  die,  and  to  live  again,  at  his  will.  It  was  therefore 
ab^olutely  inalienable.  It  continued  after  his  death,  both  in 
his  possession  and  in  exercise ;  for  the  same  degree  of  power 
that  waa  requisite  to  part  the  body  and  the  spirit,  was 
requisite  to  prolong  the  separation.  This  is  the  necessary 
force  of  his  claim.  And  he  vindicated  his  claim  by  rising 
JTom'the  dead.  Had  he  laid  down  his  life  in  the  operation 
of  any  natural  law  of  mortality,  he  could  not  have  resumed 
it.  His  dying  and  his  rising  he  represented  aa  two  correlative 
acts,  requiring  the  same  power.  His  rising  was  confessedly 
miraculous.  By  rising  he  proved  that  he  was  superhuman. 
In  the  language  of  Paul,  he  wati  '^declared  to  be  the  Son  of 
God  with  power,  according  to  the  spirit  of  holiness,  by  the 
resurrection  from  the  dead."  Not  that  he  was  raised  by  the 
third  person  of  the  Trinity,  but  he  rose  by  the  power  of  his 
own  spirit.  If  he  rose  from  the  dead  by  the  indwelling  power 
of  his  own  personal  spirit,  he  died  also  by  the  same  indwelling 
power.  If  his  resurrection  waa  a  miracle,  his  death  was  a  mir- 
acle also.  The  same  power  was  required  to  lay  down  his  life, 
as  was  required  to  take  it  again.  The  angle  of  reflection  was 
just  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence.  The  power  which  he 
claimed  to  possess  and  to  exercise  in  laying  down  his  life,  and 
in  resuming  it,  not  only  transcended  the  power  of  men  and  of 
angels,  but  was  different  in  kind.  In  both  dying  and  rising  he 
was  not  passive  like  mortal  man,  but  active  in  as  high  a  degree 
of  energy  as  when  he  descended  into  humiliation,  or  ascended 

*  For  ezpoaition  of  Luke  xziii.  46,  and  John  x.  18,  and  six.  30,  see  Stier't  Wot  di 
trf  Juut. 
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into  glory.  Hi8  dying  was  his  own  sovereign  act,  and  by  the 
'same  divine  and  supernatural  energy  which  issued  the  fiat: 
*^Let  there  be  light :  and  there  was  light." 

It  was  necessary,  moreover,  that  Christ's  death  should  thus 
differ  from  the  death  of  mankind,  in  order  to  be  sacrificial  and 
expiatory, 

Doddridge  interpreted  the  voluntary  death  of  Christ  as  an 
anticipation  of  the  course  of  nature,  so  also  does  Van  Oster- 
zee.  How  then  could  it  have  any  atoning  efficacy  ?  Does  the 
expiatory  value  of  his  death  consist  in  his  having  given  himself 
'  up  to  die  before  his  natural  time  ?  If  his  death  was  the  volun-* 
tary  anticipation  of  an  otherwise  natural  and  inevitable  event, 
it  differed  not  in  kind  but  only  in  degree  from  the  death  of  the 
martyr ;  and  the  ignominy  of  it  differed  not  in  kind  but  only  in 
degree  from  that  of  the  martyr's ;  for  the  martyr,  though  not 
absolutely  sinless  like  his  Lord,  is  yet  sinless  in  respect  of  the 
offence  for  which  h^  is  executed.  It  may  be  said  that  Christ 
had  power  to  keep  his  murderers  at  bay,  and  the  martyr  has 
not.  True,  but  how  were  it  demonstrable  that  he  had  this  ad- 
vantage, unless  he  had  power  also  to  keep  death  itself  at  bay, 
and  that  forever?  Unless  his  death  was  different  in  kind  from 
that  of  any  man,  his  atonement  would  consist' not  in  his  death 
but  only  in  the  time  and  the  mode  of  it.  One  is  surprised  to 
find  Barnes  actually  taking  this  view  of  the  atonement.  On 
John  X.  18,  he  speaks  as  follows :  '^He  might  choose  the  ti'nte 
and  mode  of  his  death.  He  died.  He  chose  the  most  painful, 
lingering,  ignominious  manner  of  death  then  known  to  man, 
and  THUS  showed  his  love."  The  italics  and  the  small  capitals 
are  his  own.  Unquestionably  Christ  chose  both  the  time  and 
the  mode  of  his  death :  but  surely  his  love  did  not  culminate 
or  find  its  highest  expression  in  the  time  and  mode.  The 
Scriptures  lay  the  emphasis  on  the  death  itself. 

^^ Without  the  conscious  design  to  overcome  and  redeem," 
says  Stier,  ''the  death  of  Christ  would  neither  be  permfssible 
nor  possible."  As  God  does  nothing  superfluous  or  without 
an  adequate  reason,  and  as  without  this  redeeming  purpose 
there  would  have  been  no  reason  or  motive  for  Christ  to  die, 
the  remark  is  true  ;  but  it  might  with  equal  truth  be  said  that 
the  conscious  design  to  overcome  and  redeem  would  be  neither 
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permissible  nor  possible  if  Christ  were  subject  to  the  law  of  hu- 
man mortality.  Again  Stier  says  :  '^Th6  second  Adam  has  as 
such  in  virtue  of  his  sinlessness  the  posse  etiam  non  mort;  if 
besides  this  the  Son  of  God  in  this  humanity  should  die  other- 
wise than  voluntarily,  in  order  to  obtain  life  for  himself  as  the 
Head  of  many  members,  in  h!s  death  there  would  be  neither 
merit  nor  power  of  redemption,  .  .  .  .  but  rather  an  unwarrant- 
ably offered,  therefore  not  accepted,  yea,  even  sinful  offering  for 
the  sins  of  the  world."  But  the  power  not  to  die,  surrendered 
voluntarily,  is  not  enough  to  give  piacular  virtue  to  his  death, 
unless  it  be  understood  as  involving  also  the  only  power  to  die 
sacrificially  and  vicariously.  For  in  him  the  power  not  to  die 
was  the  natural  law  of  life,  and  was  in  spontaneous  and  constant 
exercise.  For  him  not  to  die  was  natural,  but  to  die  was  ab- 
normal. Humanly  speaking,  therefore,  greater  energy  was  re- 
quired in  him  to  die  than  not  to  die.  Here  is  the  secret  of  the 
possibility  not  only  of  his  redeeming  purpose,  but  also  of  his 
atoning  death. 

The  putting  forth  of  his  mysterious  power  to  die  was  neces- 
sary in  order  for  the  Son  to  accomplish  his  divine  commission. 
"Without  shedding,  of  blood  is  no  remission."  To  interpret 
the  material  blood  of  Christ  as  the  ground  of  remission  of  sins, 
is  to  fail  of  the  true  apprehension  of  his  atoning  work.  His 
crucifixion  was  the  guilty  act  of  his  enemies :  his  sacrifice  was 
the  righteous  act  of  himself.  His  shed  blood  was  a  providential 
accompaniment,  and  the  natural  symbol  of  his  death ;  but  his 
dying,  as  his  own  absolutely  voluntary  and  sovereign  act,  was 
entirely  distinct  from  the  shedding  of  his  blood.  This  is  made 
very  clear  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  Hebrews.  The  Levitical 
sacrifices  were  offered  in  the  inner  sanctuary  of  the  earthly  tem- 
ple by  high  priests  who  "  were  not  suffered  to  continue  by  rea- 
son of  death."  As  these  were  the  figures  of  the  true,  the  sac- 
rifice of  Christ  is  described  in  corresponding  terms,  which  clear- 
ly distinguish,  however,  between  the  natural  acts  of  the  earthly 
priesthood  and  the  supernatural  act  of  Christ.  His  self-sacri- 
fice was  a  transaction  invisible  to  men,  in  an  invisible  and  spir- 
itual sanctuary  which  material  fiesh  and  blood  do  not  inherit  or 
enter.  ''  Christ  being  come  an  high  priest  of  good  things  to 
come,  by  a  greater  and  more  perfect  tabernacle,  not  made  with 
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hands,  that  fs  to  say,  not  of  this  building;  neither  by  the  blood 
of  goats  and  calves,  but  by  his  own  blood,  he  entered  in  once 
into  the  holy  place,  having  obtained  eternal  redemption  for  us." 
This  passage  places  the  altar  of  Christ's  self-sacrifice  in  the 
spiritual  world,  and  obliges  us  to  understiind  the  offering  to  be 
the  life  which  was  here  manifest  in  the  flesh  and  therefore  in  the 
blood,  but  which  became  "a  sweet-smelling  savor"  in  the  se- 
cret pavilion  of  offended  Deity  only  by  eliminating  itself  from 
its  earthly  medium  and  symbol,  and  leaving  it  behind  on  the 
cross.  Unless  his  self-sacrifice  had  been  thus  supernatural,  it 
would  have  had  no  more  efficacy  for  the  remission  of  sins,  than 
the  L^vitical  sacrifices  ''  that  could  not  make  him  that  did  the 
service  perfect  as  pertaining  to  the  conscience"  ;  nor  as  much, 
for  the  sphere  of  his  priesthood  was  not  the  "  worldly  sanctu- 
ary" but  "  heaven  itself,"  "  the  true  tabernacle,  which  the  Lord 
pitched,  and  not  man."  He  "suffered  withimt  the  gate,"  but 
"  through  the  eternal  spirit  offered  himself  without  spot  to 
God,"  in  "  the  holiest  of  all."  Hence  his  "  l)lood"  is  adequate 
to  "  purge  your  conscience  from  dead  works  to  serve  the  living 
God."  His  self-sacrifice  was  the  sovereign  act  of  his  own  eter- 
nal spirit,  the  source  of  his  life  in  the  flesh,  and  the  quickening 
agent  in  his  resurrection. 

There  was  a  necessity  that  his  self-sacrifice  should  be  thus  su- 
pernatural, in  order  that  he  might  become  our  Advocate  with 
the  Father.  It  was  essential  that  he  should  take  up  the  life 
which  he  had  laid  down,  and  therefore  that  he  should  so  lay  it 
down  that  he  might  take  it  up  again.  As  Henry  says  :  "  Part- 
ing with  it  by  a  voluntary  conveyance,  he  might  limit  the  sur- 
render at  pleasure,  and  he  did  it  with  a  power  of  revocation  ; 
which  was  necessary  to  preserve  the  intentions  of  the  surren- 
der." Had  his  death  been  natural,  or  possible  by  any  law  of 
nature,  then  by  a  corresponding  law  of  nature  his  flesh  had  seen 
corruption.  But  he  died  assured  of  "  an  unchangeable  priest- 
hood," assured  of  "seeing  no  corruption,"  assured  by  his  con- 
scious indwelling  power  to  lay  down  his  life  and  to  take  it  again. 
The  exercise  of  that  power  in  taking  up  his  self-offered  life, 
consummated  his  obedience  for  which  he  said  beforehand : 
"  Therefore  doth  my  Father  love  me."  Had  his  death  been  in- 
evitable, his  resurrection  by  the  energy  of  his  own  spirit  had 
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been  impossible.  But  his  body  underwent  no  decay  and  no  de- 
terioration ;  it  lay  in  the  tomb  of  Aripiathea  as  fresh,  and  as 
independent  of  all  destructive  agencies  or  tendencies  as  was  the 
body  of  Adam  during  the  interval  of  its  formation  of  the  dust 
and  its  immortalization  by  the  divine  breath  of  life.  It  needed 
not  the  spices  and  aloes  of  the  loving  and  sorrowing  women, 
but  was  already  embalmed  in  its  owu  inalienable  incorruption 
and  immortality.  Death  was  not  Christ's  conqueror,  but  his 
captive.  It  had  no  dominion  over  hun,  but  he  had  absqlute  do- 
minion over  it.  ^'  It  was  not  possible  that  he  should  be  holden 
of  it."  The  power  of  resuscitation  was  immanent  in  his  own 
spirit.  He  continued  dead  on}y  by  the  c(mtinued  exercise  of 
the  same  power  with  which  he  died.  He  was  the  Lord  of- 
death  because  he  was  the  Lord  of  life.  He  submitted  to  the 
cross  as  the  external  means  and  visible  symbol  of  Satan's  pow- 
er, in  order  thereby  to  triumph  over  him  both  in  the  voluntary 
and  sovereign  act  of  dying  after  the  sufferings  were  past,  and  in 
rising  from  the  dead  on  the  third  day  without  having  seen  cor- 
ruption. The  supernatural  rising  was  conditioned  upon  the 
supernatural  dying.  And  that  dying  was  the  preron^ative  of 
him  only  who,  "after  he  had  offered  one  sacrifice  for  sins,  for 
ever  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  God." 

The  death  of  Christ  was  thus  absolutely  unique.  *'There  is 
no  man  that  hath  power  over  the  spirit  to  retain  the  spirit : 
neither  hath  he  power  in  the  day  of  death ;  and  there  is  no  dis- 
charge in  that  war."  But  Christ  had  power  over  the  spirit  to 
retain  the  spirit,  and  over  the  body  to  retain  the  body  ;  he  had 
power  in  the  day  of  death,  and  was  discharged  in  that  war  as 
crowned  victor.  It  was  his  nature  to  be  "the  same  yesterday, 
to-day,  and  forei;>er."  His  death  was  not  a  question  of  time. 
He  could  avert  every  danger,  elude  all  compulsion,  control  all 
necessity.  He  died  not  according  but  contrary  to  the  course  of 
'nature,  not  in  disease  but  in  health,  not  in  weakness  but  in 
power,'not  in  defeat  but  in  triumph,  not  against  but  in  accord- 
ance with  his  will,  not  when  it  was  easier  to  die  than  not  to  die, 
but  when  it  required,  so  to  speak,  fur  less  energy  not  to  die  than 
to  die.  His  cry  of  surrender  was  not  Coverdale's  "torment," 
nor  Bullinger's  "most  bitter  pangs,"  nor  Calvin's  "painful  in- 
tensity," nor   Barnes'  "height   of  his  agony"  ;  but  rather  Ben- 
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gal's  'hion  debilitate  ulla^  sed  cum  clamore^^*  and  Henry'a 
^^ trumpet  blown  over  the  sacrifices,"  and  Olshausen's  "full 
consciousness  of  Sonship  undisturbed,"  and  Stier's  "profound* 
est  and  most  blessed  repose  after  toil — a  majestic  word'  of  di- 
vine authority."  To  him  death  was  not  the  "king  of  terrors." 
It  was  not  the  result  of  violence  and  suffering ;  *for  he  might 
have  caused  the  nails  to  leap  from  the  accursed  tree,  and  their 
prints  to  disappear  from  his  flesh  as  instantaneously  as  he.  oblit- 
erated the  gashes  of  the  demoniac,  or  the  blindness  of  Barti- 
meus,  or  the  chronic  infirmity  of  the  man  at  the  pool  of  Be- 
thesda.  His'  death  was  not  a  process  but  an  act ;  an  act  such 
as  only  the  Qod-man  could  perform ;  in  the  phrase  of  Alford,  "a 
determinate  delivering. up  of  his  spirit  to  the  Father."  In  the 
phraseology  of  the  evangelists,  he  gave  .up  the  ghost ;  in  Pauline 
he  died.  But  his  sufferings  were  finished  before  the  act  of  dy- 
ing commenced.  The  former  were  preparatory  to  the  latter. 
The  one  tested  his  obedience,  perfected  him  for  a  sacrifice,  laid 
the  foundation  for  his  high-priestly  sympathy  with  mankind  on 
probation ;  the  other  propitiated  God,  expiated  human  guilt, 
formed  the  basis  of  the  possible  reconciliation  of  man  to  God. 
Christ  suffered  while  his  spirit  dwelt  in  the  flesh  ;  and  "in  that  he 
suffered,  being  tempted,  he  is  able  also  to  succor  them  that  are 
tempted."  He  died  when  the  union  of  the  spirit  with  the  flesh 
was  dissolved ;  and  in  that  he  died  he  "obtained  eternal  redemp- 
tion" for  as  many  as  will  receive  it  as  his  purchase  and  boon. 
His  death  was  symbolized,  by  his  sufferings,  as  he  was  wounded, 
bruised,  led  as  a 'lamb  to  the  slaughter,  slain,  put  to  death; 
yet  the  symbol  was  not  the  same  as  the  thing  symbolized, 
since  he  poured  out  his  soul  unto  death,  gave  himself  an  offer- 
ing and  a  sacrifice  to  God  for  a  sweet-smelling  savor. 

In  this  view  the  death  of  Christ  is  invested  with  a  sublimity 
that  is  consonant  with  the  glory  of  his  character  and  person. 
His  self-sacrifice  is  exhibited  on  the  same  high  plane  with  his  in- 
carnation, his  resurrection,  and  his  ascension,  and  appears  as  a 
worthy  link  in  that  chain  of  sovereign  acts  by  which  a  guilty 
man  may  become  joint-heir  to  the  throne  of  the  King  eternal, 
immortal,  and  invisible.  The  self-sacrifice  of  Christ  was  im- 
measurably more  than  the  martyrdom  of  the  sinless,  and  was 
made  in  a  sphere  immeasurably  above  that  of  the  physical  and 
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natural/  It  was  supernatural,  and  therefore  worthy  to  be  the 
price  of  the  redemption  of  a  lost  soul,  in  comparison  with 
whom  the  whole  world  even  has  no  value ;  of  a  race  made  in 
the  image  of  God  but  ruined  by  sin.  The  atonement  of  Christ 
tbu(  appears  in  its  true  grandeur,  transcending  that  of  creation 
bv  as  much  ios  the  restoration  of  a  sinner  to  the  fellowship  of 
God  and  to  fitness  for  heaven  was  more  dii&cult  than  the  prep- 
aration of  a  holy  man  for  a  residence  in  the  terrestrial  paradise. 
Its  efficacy  consists  in  something  more  than  the  mere  fitness  of 
suffering  under  fiendish  cruelty  to  make  upon  the  rational  uni- 
verse a  moral  impression  of  God's  hatred  of  sin ;  for  it  not 
only  touches  the  chords  of  human  tenderness  anQ  sympathy, 
but  clears  the  way  for  God  to  ^^be  just  and  the  justifier  of  him 
which  believeth  in  Jesus,"  In  his  wondrous  death  Christ  did 
not  lose  ^Hhe  power  of  an  endless  life,",  and  therefore  he  be- 
came 'Hhe  first-fruits  of  them  that  slept,"  the  power  of  his 
resurrection  being  adequate  to  clothe  their  mortality  and  cor- 
ruption with  incorruption  and  immortality.  So  utterly  impos- 
sible, except  by  the  indwelling  power  of  his  own  spirit,  was 
the  self-sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  God  in  human  nature,  that  it  is 
still,  to  both  men  and  angels,  a  sublime  mystery  though  an  ac- 
complished fact :  Hhe  deepest  and  most  stupendous  wonder  in 
the  history  of  the  Son  of  God  and  man." 
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ARTICLE    II. 

WOMAN'S  PLACE  IN  RELIGIOUS  MEETINGS. 

Exposmosr  of  i  tim.  ii.  11-15. 

Man  18  made  the  head  of  the  woman.  The  place  of  woman, 
m  the  family  and  in  society,  is  one  of  subjection  to  man...  Man 
was  first  formed,  and  to  have  dominion  of  the  earth.  Woman 
was  formed  out  of  the  man,  and  to  be  a  ''helpmeet  for  him" 
(Gen.  ii.  18),  a  help  as  over  against  him,  corresponding  to 
him,  or  the  counterpart  of  him.  The  scriptural  J^osition  of 
woman  is  one  of  subjection  to  man,  both  in  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  church.  The  Jewish  religion  raised  the  sex  far  above 
her  rank  among  the  Gentiles  ;  the  Christian  religion  has  greatly 
elevated  her.  But  Christianity  has  not  changed  her  position  m 
society.  The  Scriptures  very  definitely  settle  the  place  of  wo- 
'man,  and  give  reasons  for  it;  and  we  can  plainly  discern  the 
propriety  of  the  place  assigned  her.  The  divine  word  alone 
gives  us  satisfactory  and  fundamental  truth  on  this  point.  It 
proves  itself  our  guide  in  this,  as  well  as  in  most  matters  both 
pertaining  to  this  life  and  to  the  life  to  come.  We  find  at  the 
present  time  the  "strong-minded"  leaving  the  teachings  of 
Scripture,  and  trying  to  reason  out  the  duty  and  mission  of 
woman  ;  and  they  are  quite  confused  by  the  acknowledged  fact 
that  she  is  the  equal  of  Qian,  and  the  unquestioned  fact  also  that 
she  is  differently  organized.  The  inspired  word  teaches  us ; 
and,  in  both  the  Jewish  and  Christian  church  of  the  Scriptures, 
we  find  her  filling  beautifully  her  proper  sphere ;  and  we  find 
few,  yet  suflicient,  regulations  and  admonitions  in  regard  to  her 
duties  and  work.  She  is  the  equal  of  man,  and  his  help;  in 
some  qualities  she  is  his  inferior,  in  other  qualities  his  superior. 
She  is  the  counterpart  of  man  ;  this  word  fitly  expresses  her 
place;  so  that  together,  and  neither  alone,  they  form  one 
whole,  one  supplying,  in  many  respects,  what  is  wanting  in  the 
other.  They  are  not  equal,  in  the  sense  that  they  have  both 
equal  rule  and  authority,  but  equal  in  their  respective  spheres. 

The  Apostle  insists  that,  as  compared  with  man,  she  must  be 
"in  subjection,"  she  must  not  "usurp  authority  over  the  man," 
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she  must  ^'learn  in  silence/'  '^be  in  silenoe."  There  is  a  seem* 
ing  harshness,  we  should  say  in  these  days,  indelicacy,  uncour- 
teousness,  in  these  Expressions.  But  this  is  according  to  the 
truth  everywhere  taught  in  Scripture.  While  the  Apostle  Paul 
thus  decidedly  expresses  himself,  he  always  shows  his  apprecia- 
tion and  honor  of  women.  He  associated  them  with  him  in  his 
Christian  labors.  He  makes  affectionate  remembrance  of  them 
as  his  'Mielpers  in  Christ."  He  sends  numerous  salutations  to 
them  in  his  epistles.  He  found  a  most  useful  [>lace  for  them  in 
the  clmrch.  They  have  always  performed  with  great  earnest- 
pess  and  fidelity  their  duties  as  members  of  the  church. 
Though  their  sphere  is  more  private,  they  have  accomplished  at 
least  as  great  and  useful  a  work  as  the  brethren.  Yet  the 
Apostle  insists,  in  this  passage  and  elsewhere,  that  their  place  in 
the  church  is  not  as  public  teachers,  nor  in  any  way  to  act  as 
assuming  authority. 

What  is  the  place  of  woman  in.  the  church,  the  passage  does 
not  call  us  to  discuss.  She  filled  a  most  useful  and  necessary 
place  in  the  primitive  church ;  as  the  New  Testament  and  the 
recor<ls  of  .the  early  church  sHow.  But  the  Apostle  here 
teaches  what  is  not  her  place :  '^I  suffer  not  a  woman  to  teach 
nor  to  usurp  authority  over  the  man,"  but  to  ^4eam  in  silence 
with  all  subjection."  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  here  re- 
fers to  her  teaching  in  the  church,  though  it  is  not  expressly 
stated.  He  more  fully  expresses  himself,'  1  Cor.  xiv.  34,  35  : 
^^Let  your  women  keep  silence  in  the  churches ;  for  it  is  not 
permitted  unto  them  to  speak :  but  they  are  commanded  to  be 
under  obedience,  as  also  saith  the  law.  And  if  they  will  learn 
anything,  let  them  ask  their  husbands  at  home ;  for  it  is  a 
shame  for  women  to  speak  in  the  church."  Now  these  pas- 
sages most  evidently  do  not  forbid  females  to  take  any  part  in 
religious  meeting,  for  it  is  evident  that  they  did  exercise  their 
spiritual  gifts  in  the  early  churches.  They  prayed  and  proph- 
esied, and  exercised  perhaps  the  gifts  of  faith,  and  sacred  song, 
and  unknown  tongues.  But  we  may  judge  from  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Apostle  that  the  more  manly  and  assuming  spiritual 
gifts  of  teaching,  government,  miracles,  healing,  were  rarely, 
if  ever,  bestowed  upon  them,  or  exercised  by  thom.  Those 
spiritual  gifts  that  they  did  exercise  in  religious  meetings,  the 
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Apostle  teaches,  should  be  used  in  a  modest  and  unassuming 
manner,  becoming  the  station  of  woman.  Hence  he  enjoined 
that,  when  they  prophesied  or  prayed,  they  should  not  do  it 
with  the  head  uncovered :  "Is  it  comely  that  a  woman  pray 
unto  God  uncovered?"  «.  e.,  in  the  religious  meeting.  "Doth 
not  nature  herself  teach  her"  this,  in  giving  "her  hair  for  a 
covering?"  "If  any  man  seem  to  be  contentious,  we  have  no 
such  custom,  neither  the  churches  of  God." 

The  reason  is  given  why  the  woman  should  not  teach  nor 
speak  'in  the  church.  It  is  because  this  would  be  usurping 
authority  over  the  man  ;  and  her  place  is  to  "learn  in  silence  in 
all  subjection."  It  is  because  "the  head  of  the  woman  is  the 
man"  ;  and  "the  woman  is  the  glory  of  the  man." 

These  reasons,  which  the  Apostle  assigns,  together  with  the 
general  teaching  of  Scripture  in  regard  to  woman's  place  in  the 
church,  will  teach  us,  I  think,  the  meaning  of  the  Apostle  in 
"not  suffering  a  woman  to  teach."  A  woman  should  not  take 
such  a  part  in  religious  meeting,  as  shall  seem  to  be  assuming 
authority ;  she  should  not  be  a  public  religious  teacher ;  she 
should  not  put  herself  forward  and  make  herself  conspicuous. 
She  is  then  forbidden  to  lead  in  any  of  the  exercises  of  public 
worship.  In  all  large  and  promiscuous  religious  meetings,  she 
would  be  out  of  her  sphere  to  take  part.  In  the  business  of 
the  church  it  is  not  her  place  to  deliberate,  and  counsel,  aad 
vote,  except  by  courtesy.  She  is  debarred  certainly,  by  the  rule 
of  the  Apostle,  from  the  ministry,  the  duties  of  which  belong 
to  men. 

Yet  in  ordinary  social  religious  meetings,  the  instructions  of 
the  Apostle  do  not  forbid  her  to  take  part.  But  they  teach  her 
to  perform  such  part,  at  such  times,  and  in  such  circumstances, 
as  become  the  subjection  and  modesty  of  her  sex. 

In  meetings  where  both  sexes  are  present,  a  responsibility 
and  duty  do  not  devolve  upon  women  to  participate  in  the  ser- 
vices, as  upon  the  men.  But  the  teachings  of  Scripture  do  not 
debar  her  from  taking  part  for  the  edification  and  interest  of  the 
meeting.  So  far  as  she  can  contribute  to  make  it  spiritual,  so- 
cial and  enlivening,  there  is  certainly  an  obligation  resting 
upon  her.  Christianity  has  done  much  for  woman,- and  it  is  fit- 
ting that  she  bear  witness  to  its  power,   and  speak  of  her  love 
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to  the  Saviour.  It  has  caltivated  her  mental  and  moral  powers, 
and  given  her  rich  inward  experience,  even  superior  to  man's. 
She  has  unsurpassed  social  powers,  a  quickness  of  perception 
and  sympathy,  which  eminently  qualify  her  for  the  social,  con- 
ference exercises  of  the  prayer  meeting.  She  excels  in  pouring 
Gather  heart  unto  God  in  prayer,  in  conversation,  in  feeling, 
in  nice  discrimination,  in  spiritual  experience^  Shall  she  not 
use  these  qualities  for  the  enlivening  and  edification  of  the  so- 
cial meeting?  Shall  she  not  join  in  the  fellowship  of  Christians 
with  each  other  and  with  God  ?  This  is  not  usurping  the  place 
of  teaching  which  the  Apostle  forbids.  Her  words  are  cer- 
tainly more  animating  and  edifying  than  the  stammering,  hesi- 
tating words  of  many  of  the  brethren.  Men  are  engaged  for 
the  live-long  day  in  the  distractions  and  toils  and  worldliness  of 
business.  It  is  hard  for  them  to  leave  these  for  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  prayer  meeting.  Woman  is  shielded  from  many 
of  these  withering  and  chilling  influences.  She  preserves  a 
more  constant  communion  with  God,  and  a  more  continual  im- 
pression of  truth.  Shall  not  the  social  meeting  receive  the 
benefit  of  this?  Is  it  not  fitting  that  she  appear  there,  not 
merely  in  silent  worship,  to  help  with  her  inward  prayers  and 
feelings,  but  as  an  active,  living,  speaking  disciple?  May  she 
not  communicate,  as  well  as  receive?  As  the  Saviour  first 
appeared  to  woman,  after  his  resurrection,  and  as  they  minis- 
tered to  him  during  his  life,  so  the  Saviour's  most  precious  and 
intimate  manifestations  have  been  to  woman.  The  social  meet- 
ing is  the  becoming  place  for  her  to  testify  what  the  Saviour  has 
done  for  her. 

The  prayer  meeting  is  often  very  thinly  attended,  is  some- 
times in  the  private  parlor,  or  quite  as  frequently  in  the  kitchen. 
The  church  is  often  very  small,  especially  in  its  male  mem- 
bers. While,  too,  the  brethren  are  away,  engrossed  in  business, 
their  worldly  hearts  suggesting  that  they  have  no  time  for  the 
religious  meeting,  the  sisters  gather  to  the  place  of  prayer,  as 
of  old  they  gathered  around  the  cross.  The  necessity  of  the 
case  often  renders  it  desirable  and  proper  that  the  females  take 
part  in  the  exercises  of  the  religious  meeting.  Many  of  the 
small  country  churches  could  with  difficulty  sustain  the  church 
meeting  and  the  prayer  meeting,   without  the  help  of  the  fe- 
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male  members.  Many  of  the  neighborhood  prayer  meetings 
could  with  difficulty  be  sustained  without  their  aid.  If  their 
voices  be  silent  the  services  will  at  least  be  very  meagre  and 
dragging  and  juninteresting.  Then,  in  these  small  and  social 
gatherings,  is  it  right,  that,  while  free  and  unrestrained  relig- 
ious conversation  is  indulged,  while  assembling,  it  shall  sud- 
denly degenerate  into  a  cold  and  silent  and  barren  service? 
Shall  such  a  stupifying  enchantment  be  connected  with  the 
announcement:  ^'the  meeting  is   begun"? 

Yet,  while  the  Scriptures  allow  a  place  to  woman  in  the  ser- 
vices of  the  social  meeting,  and  grace  and  experience '  beauti - 
fully  prepare  her  for  that  place,  let  the  teachings  of  the  Apostle 
not  be  forgotten.  Let  her  not  be  assuming.  Let  modesty, 
the  nice  sense  of  female  propriety,  govern  her  conduct,  and 
her  mode  of  using  her  gifts.  Let  her  not  undertake  the  un- 
seemly part  to  teach,  to  dictate,  to  control.  Her  place  is  in 
the  social  meetings,  and  not  in  the  promiscuous  gathering,  or 
large  assembly ;  in  private,  and  not  in  public  worship. 

But  while  the  place  of  woman  is  private,  and  in  subjec- 
tion, it  is  most  cheerfully  conceded  that  some  women  are  capa- 
ble and  fitted  for  what  others  are  not.  The  Apostle  gives  the 
general  rule.  And  while  the  rule  should  in  all  cases  be 
regarded,  there  may  be  apparent  exceptions.  Some  special 
mission  may  at  times  be  given  to  woman,  as  to  Deborah  and 
Huldah   of    old.     A   very   prominent   and   conspicuous  place 

was  filled  by  Mary  Lyon  and  Fidelia  Fisk.  Some  queens 
have  ruled  well ;  and  some  women  have  made  extraordinarv 
scientific  attainments.  The  sphere  of  such  rarely  qualified 
women  is  peculiar,  yet,  if  we  should  closely  examine  these 
cases,  we  should  find  that  even  to  them  the  rule  of  the  Apostle 
applied  and  very  excellently,  too.  Among  the  women  of 
Scripture,  who  assumed  very  conspicuous  places,  are  Deborah, 
Huldah,  Anna,  Miriam,  and  the  daughters  of  Philip  the  evan- 
gelist. But  Deborah,  though  she  was  a  wise  woman  and 
judged  Israel,  did  not  go  at  the  head  of  the  army.  Huldah 
was  endowed  with  the  prophetic  gift ;  but  she  does  not  stand 
forth  prominent  in  the  civil  and  religious  history  of  the  Jews. 
Anna,  though  she  devoted  herself  to  the  service  of  God  in  the 
temple,  did  not  at  all  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  female  modesty 
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and  propriety.  Miriam  led  the  songs  of  her  countrywomen 
after  the  triumph  at  the  Red  Sea.  The  daughters  of  Philip  by 
no  means  stand  forth  in  any  public  capacity.  The  females  of 
the  Corinthian  church  received  spiritual  gifts ;  but  they  appear 
to  have  been  of  a  kind  befitting  their  sex  ;  and  they  were  en- 
joined to  use  them  in  a  modest  and  unassuming  manner. 

The  Apostle  assigns  two  reasons  why  the  position  of  woman 
is  one  of  subjection. 

1.  For  Adam  was  first  formed,  then  Eve/'  verse  13. 
Adam  was  made  to  ^'have  dominion"  ;  Eve,  to  be  a  '^helpmeet 
for  man."  '^The  man  is  not  of  the  woman,  but  the  woman  of 
the  man.  Neither  was  the  man  created  for  the  woman,  but  the 
woman  for  the  man."  1  Cor.  xi.  8,  9.  She  was  created  there- 
fore, not  to  lead  and  liear  authority,  but  to  be  subject,  to  take 
the  subordinate  place.  There  must  be  a  head,  an  order,  in  the 
family  and  in  society ;  and  'Hhe  head  of  the  woman  is  the 
man."  1  Cor.  xi.  3.  The  organization  of  woman  indicates 
her  sphere.  She  was  so  ^^formed,"  that  she  is  naturally  de- 
pendent, clinging  to  the  stronger  arm  of  man,  controlling  by 
ber  gentle  and  winning  ways,  and  her  nice  discrimination,  and  her 
persuasive  words,  and  not  by  authority  and  force.  She  is  deli- 
cate and  beautiful  in  structure,  and  not  strong ;  winning,  and 
not  commanding,  in  her  bearing.  Her  place,  in  the  family  and 
in  society,  is  marked  by  the  order  of  her  creation,  by  the  style 
of  her  organization,  by  the  kind  of  her  qualities,  by  the  nature 
of  her  duties  and  work. 

2.  Woman  was  made  to  be  in  subjection,  because  ^^Adam 
was  not  deceived ;  but  the  woman,  being  deceived,  was  in  the 
transgression,"  i.  e.,  was  first  and  chief  to  blame,  verse  14. 
Why  did  Satan  tempt  the  woman,  rather  than  the  man?  Be- 
cause he  had  reason  to  suppose  that  he  could  more  easily  pre- 
vail. Uer  nature  rendered  her  more  pliable,  more  easy  to  be 
persuaded.  She  was  not  formed  with  those  stern  and  strong 
qualities  that  more  particularly  pertain  to  man.  Therefore  she 
Js  fitted,  not  to  lead,  and  command,  and  reason,  and  teach,  but 
to  be  in  subjection,  to  be  reliant.  Her  will  is  as  strong  as  that 
of  man  ;  but  it  is  controlled  by  feeling  and  impulse,  rather 
than  by  reason.  Her  emotions  are  stronger;  her  under£<tand- 
ing  is  relatively  weaker.     One  suggests  the  consideration,  that 
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ehe  18  not  a  safe  teacher,  because  at  first  she  was  deceived,  and 
led  man  into  sin ;  and  she  would  be  very  likely  to  lead  others 
again  into  error  and  sin. 

But  while  this  is  a  proper  interpretation  of  the  verse,  we 
must  also  remember  that  her  place  of  subjection  is  in  punish- 
ment for  her  guilt  in  being  first  deceived.  God's  curse  upon 
woman  was,  '^thy  desire  shall  be  to  thy  husband,  and  he  shall 
rule  over  thee."     Gen.  iii.  16. 

But,  verse  15,  though  woman  is  subject  to  the  man,  she  re- 
ceives the  full  benefits  of  salvation  by  Christ ;  yea,  she  is  enti- 
tled to,  and  has  received,  a  larger  portion,  ^'notwithstanding 
she  shall  be  saved  in  childbearing,  if  they  continue  in  faith  and 
charity^  and  holiness,  with  sobriety."  There  is  no  objection 
to  this  being  received  by  the  pious  mother  as  promise  of  pres- 
ervation in  the  perils  of  childbirth.  But  the  translation  is 
evidently  to  be  preserved.  ''She  shall  be  saved  through,  on 
account  of,  child-bearing,"  did.  She  shall  be  saved,  <r(tf^i^. 
ffsrat^  not  preserved,  delivered.  It  is  the  appropriate  word  to 
signify  the  salvation  wrought  by  Christ. 

"She  shall  be  saved  through,  on  account  of,  childbearing." 
The  meaning  is  expressed  by  Paul  in  the  passage  before  referred 
to,  1  Cor.  xi.  11,  12  :  "Nevertheless,  neither  is  the  man  without 
the  woman,  neither  the  woman  without  the  man,  in  the  Lord. 
For  as  the  woman  is  of  the  man,  so  is  the  man  also  by  the  wo- 
man ;  but  all  things  of  God."  Though  the  woman  was  created 
for  the  man,  yet  the  man  is  bom  of  the  woman.  Her  honora- 
ble office  is  to  introduce  man  into  the  world.  By  her  are 
children  nurtured  in  their  tender  years.  Some  consider  that 
rexvo^'ovea?,  in  the  text,  has  the  meaning  of  "the  nurturing  of 
children"  ;  but  "  childbearing "  is  its  proper  signification ; 
thoufifh  the  word  reminds  us  also  of  her  office  in  the  education 
of  children.  It  is  woman  that  is  earliest  and  most  efficient  in 
forming  character.  By  her  is  the  church  increased.  Very 
much  does  the  church  owe  to  pious  mothers,  to  pious  teachers, 
to  pious  women.  Therefore  is  she  equally  with  man,  perhaps 
we  may  say,  rather  than  man,  entitled  to  the  blessings  and 
privileges  of  salvation.  Together  with  all  the  qualities  of 
humanity,  she  i.s  honored  by  bearing  children,  and  by  giving 
the  first  and  most  permanent  impressions  to  their  characters. 
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Therefore  she  has  specially  been  honored  by  her  Saviour. 
With  exceeding  beauty  does  religion  adorn  her  character. 

Together  with  this  ^interpretation,  and  included  in  it,  is  the 
Idea:  ^^She  shall  be  saved,  through  bearing  him  who  is  the 
seed  of  the  woman'' ;  through  whom  man  and  woman,  and  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  are  blessed ;  by  whom  alone  any  one 
can  be  saved. 

There  is  a  noticeable  change  of  number  in  this  verse.  '^She 
shall  be  saved  through  childbearing,  if  they  continue  in  faith, 
and  love,  and  holiness,  with  sobriety."  Not  only  she  who 
bears  children,  but  all  women  who  exercise  these  graces  shall 
be  saved.     The  promise  is  to  all  the  sex  on  these  conditions. 


ARTICLE    III. 


THE  APOSTLE  PAUL  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  EPISTLE 

TO  THE  HEBREWS. 

a 

In  the  years  1827-8,  Prof.  Stuart  published  his  Commentary 
on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  was  shortly  after  re- 
viewed in  the  Christian  Examiner ^  and  in  the  Spirit  of  the 
Pilgrims.  In  each  and  all  of  these  publications,  the  question 
of  authorship  was  pretty  fully  discussed.  The  result  was  a 
general  satisfaction  among  evangelical  Christians  with  the  com- 
monly received  opinion  that  the  writer  could  have  been  no 
other  than  the  Apostle  Paul.  Unitarians,  who  have  the  best 
reasons  for  wishing  to  be  rid  of  this  Epistle,  were  generally 
satisfied  that  Paul  was  not  the  author,  and,  of  course,  that  the 
Epistle  is  nut  canonical.' 

Here  the  subject  has  rested,  so  far  as  American  critics  are 
concerned,  for  the  last  forty  years.  But  recently  the  discussion 
has  been  revived  in  the  Bibliotheca  /Sacra,  and  the  writer, 

>  '*It  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  canonical  book,  in  whateTer  tense  that  word  maj 
be  nted.**    Chria.  Bx.,  VoL  ti.,  p.  943. 
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Prof.  Thayer  of  Andover,  has,  with  some  hesitation,  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Epistle  in  question  is  not  from  Paul.* 

Believing,  as  we  do,  that  Paul  is  the  author  of  what  is  com- 
monly called  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  that  this  is  a 
point  of  great  interest  and  moment  in  biblical  theology,  we  feel 
constrained  to  call  the  attention  of  Christians  to  the  evidence, 
or  some  portion  of  it,  going  to  establish  this  important  fact. 

But  before  commencing  the  argument  it  may  be  proper  to 
inquire,  if  Paul  did  not  write  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  who 
did?  Who  was  there  in  that  age,  except  the  Apostle,  who 
could  have  written  it?  Some  persons  have  ascribed  it  to 
Luke,  and  some  to  Clement  of  Rome.  But  neither  Luke  nor 
Clement  were  Jews ;  and  obviously  it  must  have  been  written 
by  a  Jew.  None  but  a  learned,  native  Jew,  could  have  had 
the  requisite  acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew  ritual.  Some  have 
thought  that  it  was  written  by  ApoUos.  But  we  know  not 
that  ApoUos  ever  wrote  anything.  Certainly  there  is  no  writ- 
ing of  his  extant,  with  which  to  compare  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  and  come  to  a  conclusion  as  to  its  authorship. 
Others  have  ascribed  the  Epistle  to  Barnabas.  But  if  Barna- 
bas wrote  the  Epistle  which  bears  his  name,  there  is  no  likeness 
between  this  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  And  if  Barna- 
bas did  not  write  the  Epistle  ascribed  to  him,  as  we  are  confi- 
dent he  did  not,  then  he  has  left  no  writing  whatever,  with 
which  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  can  be  compared. 

We  come  back  then  to  the  question  :  If  Paul  did  not  write 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  who  did?  It  is  a  strong  presump- 
tive argument  in  support  of  the  claim  of  Paul  to  be  the  author 
of  this  Epistle,  that  we  know  of  no  other  person  living  in  that 
age  who  could  have  written  it. 

1 .  But  to  come  more  directly  to  the  matter  of  proof,  we  re- 
mark, in  the  first  place,  the  character  and  circumstances  of  the 
writer  of  this  Epistle  all  agree  to  the  Apostle  Paul,  and  to  no 
one  else.  As  we  have  intimated  already,  the  writer  of  this 
Epistle  must  have  been  a  Jew,  a  learned  Jew,  one  perfectly 

1  Prof.  Thayer  says :  "While  there  are  indications  in  the  Epistle  itself,  indications 
personal,  doctrinal,  formal,  which  suggest  the  Apostle  Paul  as  its  author,  there  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  much  stronger  evidence,  of  all  three  kinds,  against  the  supposition 
that  he  composed  it."  Further  on  he  says :  *<Paul  can  not  be  regarded  as  the  author 
of  the  Epistle."    Bib.  Sacra  for  Oct  1867.    pp.  705, 7i4. 
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acquainted  with  Jewish  institutions  and  rites.  And  jet  he  was 
a  converted  Jew,  a  firm  believer  in  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus, 
and  admirably  qualified  to  unfold  the  spiritual  significance  of 
the  Hebrew  ritual.  Now  all  this  agrees  perfectly  to  the  Apos- 
tle Paul,  and  not,  in  an  equal  degree,  to  any  other  Christian  of 
that  age.  Again :  This  Epistle  must  have  been  written  while 
the  Jewish  temple  was  standing,  and  its  rites  were  performed ; 
i.  e.,  previous  to  the  year  70,  when  Jerusalem  and  the  temple 
were  both  destroyed.  See  Heb.  viii.  4.  At  the  same  time, 
it  was  written  pretty  far  down  in  the  apostolic  age,  when  the 
persons  addressed  are  exhorted  to  ^^call  to  remembrance  the 
former  days,  when  they  were  first  illuminated,  and  were  called 
to  endure  a  great  fight  of  affliction."  They  are  reminded,  too, 
that,  considering  the  time  and  privileges  which  they  had  en- 
joyed, they  ''ought  now  to  be  teachers,  and  not  need  that  one 
should  teach  them  again  what  be  the  first  principles  of  the  ora- 
cles of  God."  Heb.  v.  12  ;  x.  32.  No  time  can  be  fixed  upon 
as  better  conforming  to  both  these  intimations,  than  about  the 
year  63,  the  very  time  when  Paul  is  supposed  to  have  written 
the  Epistle.  Still  again :  The  author  of  this  Epistle  was,  at 
the  time  of  writing,  a  resident  in  Italy,  and  a  companion  and 
friend  of  Timothy.  "They  of  Italy  salute  you."  "Our  brother 
Timothy  is  set  at  liberty" ;  or,  as  it  may  better  be  rendered, 
is  aTzoksXofxi'/ovi  sent  away.  Heb.  xiii.  23,  24.  The  writer  had 
also  been  a  prisoner,  perhaps  was  so  still ;  but  was  expecting 
soon  to  be  released.  "Ye  had  compassion  on  me  in  my  bonds." 
"Pray  for  us,  .  .  .  that  I  may  be  restored  to  you  the  sooner." 
Heb.  X.  34;  xiii.  19.  Now  all  these  circumstances  agree  to 
Paul  exactly!  and  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  no  one  else.  He  had 
been  a  prisoner  first  at  Cesarea,  and  then  at  Rome,  for  about 
four  years,  during  which  time  Timothy  was  constantly  near 
him,  except  as  he  was  occasionally  sent  away  on  missions  to 
the  churches. 

We  mention  but  another  particular  in  which  the  writer  of  this 
Epistle  agrees  to  Paul.  He  had  not  been  a  hearer  or  follower 
of  Christ,  during  his  public  ministry :  "How  shall  we  escape,  if 
we  neglect  so  great  salvation,  which  at  the  first  began  to  be 
spoken  by  the  Lord,  and  was  confirmed  unto  us  by  them  that 
heard  hiin\^^    Heb.  ii.  3.     Now  Paul,  although  he  had  enjoyed 
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abundant  communion  with  Christ,  and  received  revelations 
from  him  after  his  ascension,  had  not  be^n,  so  far  as  we  know, 
a  personal  hearer  of  Christ,  during  his  abode  on  earth.  And 
the  same  must  have  been  true  of  the  great  body  of  those  ad- 
dressed in  the  Epistle ;  seeing  that  more  than  thirty  years  had 
elapsed  since  the  crucifixion. 

Such  then,  are  some  of  the  expressed  circumstances  of  the 
writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  all  agreeing  precisely  to 
Paul  and  to  no  one  else,  and  sufficient  of  themselves,  unless  op- 
posed by  conclusive  rebotting  evidence,  to  identify  him  as  the 
author  of  the  Epistle. 

2.  We  next  appeal  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, all  which  are  the  same  as  those  of  Paul.  For  example, 
the  superiority  of  the  Christian  dispensation  to  that  of  Moses* 
so  much  insisted  on  in  the  first  part  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, is  also  set  forth  in  the  other  Epistles.  Paul  tells  us 
that  the  Jewish  dispensation  is  but  a  type  of  the  Christian,  a 
^^shadow  of  good  things  to  come."  Col.  ii.  17.  He  also  tells 
us  that  the  Jewish  dispensation,  being  imperfect,  is  abolished ; 
but  that  the  Christian  dispensation  will  exist  forever.  See 
2  Cor.  iii :  7-18.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  as  in  all  those 
which  are  ascribed  to  Paul,  the  death  of  Christ  is  setforth  as  the 
great  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  sin,  of  which  the  bloody  sacrifices 
of  the  former  dis[)ensation  were  but  the  type.  It  can  not  be 
necessary  to  enlarge  on  this  head.  Some  of  the  great  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel  are  more  clearly  presented  and  more  fully 
explained  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  New  Testament.  Still,  they  are  throughout  the  doc- 
trines of  Paul. 

3.  The  general  form  and  method  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews are  the  same  as  in  the  acknowledged  Epistles  of  Paul. 
Under  this  head  we  will  notice  but  one  particular.  The  first 
part  of  the  other  Epistles  is  usually  doctrinal  and  argumenta- 
tive, while  the  latter  part  is  practical  and  hortatory.  And  just 
so  we  find  it  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The  writer  begins 
to  apply  and  enforce  bis  reasonings  at  about  the  middle  of  the 
tenth  chapter,  and  so  continues  to  the  end. 

4.  The  style  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  both  in  its  gen- 
eral characteristics,  and  in  particular  expressions,  is  like  to  that 
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of  the  epistles  of  PauL  We  are  aware  that  the  style  of  this 
epistle  has  been  urged  as  an  objection  to  its  Pauline  origin , 
but,  as  it  seems  to  me,  without  sufficient  reason.  We  admit  that 
the  style  here  differs  from  that  of  some  of  the  epistles  of  Paul, 
but  not  more  than  the  subjects  of  them  differ,  and  the  occasions 
on  which  they  were  written.  They  differ  not  more  than  the 
style  of  Paul's  speech  on  Mars  Hill  differs  from  that  on  the 
stairs  at  Jerusalem ;  or  than  that  in  the  synagogue  at  Antioch 
in  Pisidia  differs  from  that  before  King  Agrippa.  They  differ 
not  more  than  the  style  of  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  epistle 
to  the  Romans  differs  from  that  of  the  fourth  chapter.  Whether 
in  speaking  or  writing,  Paul  knew  how  to  adapt  his  topics  and 
his  manner  of  speech  to  the  particular  occasion  which  called 
him  forth ;  and  we  might  as  well  insist,  from  the  difference  of 
style,  that  the  speeches  and  chapters  above  referred  to  could 
not  all  of  them  have  proceeded  from  Paul,  or  that  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  had  not  the  same  author  as  his  other  epistles. 

We  said  that  the  style  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is,  in  its 
general  characteristics,  very  like  to  that  of  the  epistles  of  PauL 
There  is  in  both  a  flow  and  a  fullness  which  can  hardly  be  re- 
strained. The  mind  of  the  writer  is  filled  to  overflowing ;  so 
that  if,  in  the  midst  of  a  discussion,  an  important  thought 
strikes  him,  he  is  obliged  to  go  off  in  a  long  parenthesis  before 
he  can  finish  the  point  in  hand.  We  need  not  refer  to  instances  of 
this  kind  in  the  acknowledged  epistles  of  Paul.  Every  atten- 
tive reader  must  have  noticed  them.  But  we  find  the  same  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  As  examples  of  this  kind,  see 
chapters  iv.  7-9;  vii.  21;  ix.  9-10;  and  xii.  20-21.  It  is 
impossible  fur  any  one  to  consult  these  passages,  and  not  see 
that  the  style  here  is  precisely  that  of  Paul. 

We  have  equally  striking  resemblances  in  particular  expres- 
sions in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  We  shall  be  able  to  notice 
but  a  few : 

Heb.  ii.  4.  ^^God  also  bearing  them  witness  with  signs  and  won- 
ders." Rom.  XV.  19.  ^^Through  mighty  signs  and  Wonders." 
2  Cor.  xii.  12.  '^In  pigns  and  wonders,  and  mighty  deeds." 

Heb.  ii.  8.  '^Thou  hast  put  all  things  in  subjection  under  his 
feet."  1  Cor.  xv.  27.  ''For  he  bath  put  all  things  under  his  feet." 
£ph.  i.  22.  ^^And  hath  puf  all  things  under  his  feet." 

VOL.  vxu.— NO.  zxj^n:.  6 
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Heb.  viii.  1.  ^'Who  is  set  on  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  the 
Majesty  in  the  heavens."  £pb.  i.  20.  ^'And  set  him  at  his  own 
right  hand  in  the  heavenly  pla«!es." 

Heb.  X.  1.  **For  the  law  having  a  shadow  of  good  things  to 
come."     Col.  ii.  17.  "Which  are  a  shadow  of  things  to  come." 

Heb.  xii.  24.  "Jesus,  the  Mediator  of  the  new  covenant." 
1  Tim.  ii.  5.  "There  is  one  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  the 
man  Christ  Jesus." 

Heb.  xiii.  9.  "Be  not  carried  about  with  divers  and  strange 
doctrines."  £ph.  iv.  14.  "That  we  be  no  more  children,  carried 
about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine." 

Heb.  xiii.  20,  21.  "Now  the  God  of  peace  ....  make  you  per-> 
feet."     Rom.  xv.  33.  "Now  the  God  9f  peace  be  with  you  all." 

The  salutations  and  benedictions  at  the  close  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  are  precisely  like  those  of  Paul.  "Salute  all 
them  that  have  the  rule  over  you,  and  all  the  saints.  They  of 
Italy  salute  you.     Grace  be  with  you  all.     Amen." 

Prof.  Stuart  has  given  more  than  sixty  examples  of  agree- 
ment between  the  phraseology  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
and  that  of  the  acknowledged  epistles  of  Paul.  The  above 
are  but  a  specimen  of  them.  And  yet  these  are  sufficient  to 
show  a  striking  similarity  in  the  language  of  these  epistles. 

5.  We  next  proceed  to  consider  the  historical  testimony  as 
to  the  Pauline  origin  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  this  epistle  was  received  among  the  canonical  books 
of  the  Christians,  both  in  the  East  and  the  West,  at  the  close  of 
the  first  century,  or  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  second.  It 
is  contained  in  the  Peshito,  or  old  Syrian  version  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  also  in  the  oldest  Latin  version,  both  made  at  a 
very  early  period.  And  what  is,  if  possible,  more  conclusive, 
it  is  quoted  repeatedly  by  Clement  of  Kome,  in  his  first  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians,  and  quoted  as  having  scriptural  authority. 
This  Clement  was  one  of  the  first  bishops  or  pastors  of  the 
church  at  Home,  and  a  personal  friend  of  Paul,  of  whom  the 
Apostle  says,  that  his  "name  is  in  the  book  of  life."  Phil, 
iv.  3.  Living  at  the  very  time  and  in  the  place  where  this 
epistle  was  written,  Clement  must  have  known  who  wrote  it. 
To  bo  sure,  he  does  not  expressly  ascribe  it  to  Paul ;  but 
since  he  quotes  it  as  Scripture,  and  more  frequently  than  any 
other  book  of  the  Bible,  he  must  have  regarded  it  as  possess- 
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ing  a  canonical  authority.  But  if  it  had  canonical  authority,  it 
must  have  had,  as  we  shall  show  in  another  place,  an  apostolical 
origin ;  and  to  which  of  the  apostles  has  it  ever  been  ascrihedi 
or  can  it  be,  except  to  Paul? 

Accordingly,  we  have  the  higheat  historical  authority  for 
ascribing  it  to  Paul.  In  proof  of  this,  we  appeal,  first  of  all,  to 
the  Apostle  Peter.  In  the  early  division  of  apostolical  labor, 
it  was  arranged  that  Paul  should  go  to  the  Gentiles,  and  Peter 
to  the  circumcision.  See  Gal.  ii.  9.  Hence,  during  the  latter 
part  of  his  public  life,  Peter  seems  to  have  confined  hie  minis- 
try chiefly  to  the  Jews.  His  first  epistle  was  addressed,  not  to 
the  native  inhabitants  of  the  countries  where  thev  dwelt,  but 
'^to  the  strangers  scattered  throughout"  these  countries,  i.e., 
dispersed,  converted  Hebrews  or  Jews.  Chap.  i.  1.  And  the 
second  was  addressed  to  the  same  people.  ''This  second  epistle, 
beloved,  I  now  write  unto  you,"  the  same  persons  to  whom  the 
first  epistle  was  directed.  2  Peter  iii,  1.  But  in  this  second 
epistle,  Peter  tells  these  converted  Hebrews  that  his  beloved 
brother  Paul  had  written  them  a  letter,  a  letter  addressed 
to  them  particularly,  in  distinction  from  his  other  epistles. 
''Even  as  our  beloved  brother  Paul  hath  written  unto  you ;  as 
also,  in  all  his  epistles,  speaking  in  them  of  these  things." 
2  Pet.  iii.  15  It  seems,  then,  that  Paul  had  actually  written 
a  letter  to  the  converted  Hebrews  or  Jews,  the  same  people  to 
whom  Peter  was  writing.  But  where  shall  we  look  for  this 
epistle  of  Paul?  Where  shall  we  find  it,  if  it  be  not  our 
Cpistle  to  the  Hebrews  ?  We  know  not  how  this  argument  may 
strike  the  mind  of  others,  but  to  us  it  seems  well  nigh  conclu«- 
aive  in  support  of  the  point  we  are  now  considering. 

We  next  proceed  to  the  testimony  of  the  fathers.  The  im- 
mediate successors  of  the  Apostles  wrote  but  little ;  and  their 
writings  were  chiefly  on  particular  occasions,  and  have  come  to 
us  in  an  imperfect  state.  Their  allusions  to  the  Epintle  to  the 
Hebrews  are  not  decisive,  and  we  pass  them  over  without  par- 
ticular notice.  Pantaenus  was  the  most  learned  man  of  hi?  time, 
the  founder  of  the  celebrated  school  at  Alexandria,  who  lived 
within  less  than  a  hundred  years  of  the  Apostles.  In  a  pat^sage 
preserved  by  Eusebius,^  he  says  expressly  that  Paul  wrote  the 
£pistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

>  Lib.  ru.  Can.  14. 
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The  successor  of  Pantsenus  in  the  school  which  he  had 
founded  was  Clement  of  Alexandria.  He  had  travelled  in 
Greece,  Italy,  Palestine  and  Egypt  in  quest  of  knowledge, 
and  at  length  settled  down  with  Panttenus  in  Egypt.  In  an 
extract  from  him,  preserved  also  by  Eusebius,'  he  affirms  that 
Paul  is  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

Origen,  who  succeeded  Clement  in  the  school  at  Alexandria, 
was  bom  about  the  year  185,  and  was  the  most  learned  of  the 
ancient  fathers.  He  speaks  of  the  style  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  as  differing  somewhat  from  that  of  the  epistles  of 
Paul,  and  then  adds :  ''If  any  church  holds  this  to  be  an 
epistle  of  Paul,  it  is  on  that  account  to  be  commended ;  for  it 
is  not  without  reason  that  the  ancients  have  handed  it  down  to 
us  as  being  of  Paul."'  The  ancients  to  whom  Origen  here 
refers,  can  be  no  other  than  the  Apostles,  or  their  cotempo- 
raries. 

In  the  other  writings  of  Origen,  he  repeatedly  and  expressly 
refers  to  Paul  as  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
Thus,  ''In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  same  Paul  says" ; 
and  again,  "Paul,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews" ;  and  yet 
again,  *'Paul,  the  greatest  of  the  apostles,  writing  to  theHe* 
brews  says."* 

Eusebius,  the  great  historian  of  the  ancient  church,  says : 
"  Fourteen  epistles  are  clearly  and  certainly  Paul's."  Of 
course,  he  includes  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  since  without  it 
there  would  be  but  thirteen  epistles.  This  epistle  is  oflea 
quoted  by  Eusebius  as  Scripture,  and  as  belonging  to  Paul. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  make  further  extracts  from  the  fa- 
thers of  the  Eastern  church.  Dr.  Lardner  has  drawn  out  a 
long  list  of  those  fathers,  all  testifying,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  the  Pauline  origin  of  this  epistle.  It  will  be  enough  to 
transcribe  some  passages  from  him. 

^'The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  quoted  as  Paul's  by  Diooysius, 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  in  the  year  247  ;  by  Theognostus  of  Alexan- 
dria in  282  ;  by  Methodius  in  292  ;  and  by  Famphilus  in  294.  It 
was  received  and  ascribed  to  Paul  by  Alexander,  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria, in  the  year  313,  and  at  the  same  time  by  Athanasius.  In 
his  enumeration    of  Paul's  fourteen   epistles,  this  is  placed  next 

>  lib.  Ti.,  Cap.  14.    *  In  Eusebias,  Lib.  ti.,  Cap.  25.    >  In  Stuart,  YoL  i.,  pp.  100, 110. 
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after  the  two  to  the  Thessalonians,  and  before  the  epistles  to  Timo- 
thy, Titus,  and  Philemon.  The  aame  order  is  observed  in  the  Syn- 
•opsis  of  Scripture  ascribed  to  Athanasius.  This  epistle  was 
received  as  Paul's  by  Adamantius,  in  the  year  330 ;  by  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem  in  348  ;  by  Epiphanius  in  368  ;  by  Basil  in  370  ;  and  at 
about  the  same  time,  by  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
Ephrem  the  Syrian,  and  Didymus  of  Alexandria.  It  was  received 
also  in  this  century  as  belonging  to  Paul,  by  Diodorus  of  Tarsus, 
by  Hierax,  a  learned  Egyptian,  by  Titus,  bishop  of  Bostra,  by  The- 
odore of  Mopsuestia,  and  by  the  eloquent  Chrysostom.  In  the  fol- 
lowing century  it  was  received  by  Severian,  bishop  of  Gabala,  by 
Victor  of  Antioch,  by  Palladius,  who  wrote  the  life  of  Chiysostom, 
by  Isidore  of  Pelusium,  by  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  by  Eutherius, 
bishop  of  Tyana,  by  the  ecclesiastical  historians,  Theodoret  and 
Socrates,  and,  in  short,  by  all  the  great  writers  of  the  Eastern 
charch  down  to  Photius,  John  *  of  Damascus,  and  on  to  the  present 
time." 

In  the  Western  church  we  have  seen  that  this  epistle  was 
received  and  quoted  as  Scripture  by  Clement  of  Rome,  before 
the  close  of  the  first  century.  It  is  also  found  in  the  oldest 
Latin  version"*  of  the  New  Testament.  Circumstances  occurred, 
however,  about  the  commencement  of  the  third  century  and 
onward,  tending  to  bring  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  into  dis- 
repute, and  cause  its  canonical  and  apostolical  authority  to  be 
doubted  of  by  some  of  the  Latin  fathers.  It  was  a  favorite 
dogma  with  the  Montanists  and  Novatians — which  sects  pre- 
vailed chiefly  in  the  West, .  that  apostates  from  the  Christian 
faith  could  never  be  restored  to  their  former  standing  in  the 
church.  And  in  proof  of  this,  they  relied  chiefly  on  certain 
passages  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

*^It  is  impossible  for  those  who  were  once  enlightened,  and  have 
tasted  of  the  heavenly  gift,  and  were  made  partakers  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  have  tasted  the  good  word  of  God,  and  the  powers  of 
the  world  to  come,  if  they  shall  fall  away,  to  renew  them  again  to 
repentance,  seeing  they  crucify  to  themselves  the  Son  of  God  afresh, 
and  put  him  to  an  open  shame."  ^^If  we  sin  wilfully  after  that  we 
have  received  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  there  remaineth  no  more 
sacrifice  for  sins,  but  a  certain  fearful  looking  for  of  judgment  and 
fiery  indignation,  which  shall  devour  the  adversaries."  Heb.  vi.  4-7 ; 
X.  26, 27. 
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Instead  of  removing  the  difficulty  here  presented  by  interpre- 
tation, it  was  thought  best  by  some  of  the  Latin  fathers  U> 
discard  the  epistle  itself;  just  as  some,  at  the  same  period, 
were  for  discarding  the  Apocalypse,  on  account  of  the  use  that 
was  made  of  certain  passages  in  it  by  the  Millenarians.^ 

Irenseus  is  said  by  Eusebius  to  have  quoted  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  but  does  not  expressly  speak  of  it  as  belonging 
to  Paul.  Tertullian  thought  it  was  written  by  Barnabas ;  and 
Caius,  a  presbyter  of  Rome,  about  the  year  212,  in  summing 
up  the  epistles  of  Paul,  fails  to  insert  that  to  the  Hebrews 
among  them.  Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage,  doea  not  quote  the 
Epistle ;  and  Hippolytus,  bishop  of  Ostia,  the  port  of  Rome, 
is  said  to  have  discarded  it.  It  was  received,  however,  by 
Hilary,  bishop  of  Poictiers,  and  by  Lucifer,  bishop  of  Cagliari, 
in  354 ;  by  Victorinus,  a  rhetorician  of  Rome,  in  360 ;  by 
Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan,  in  374 ;  by  Philastor,  bishop  of 
Brescia  in  Italy,  in  380;  by  the  celebrated  Jerome  in  397; 
and  by  the  more  celebrated  Augustine  of  Hippo,  about  the  year 
400.  The  authority  of  Jerome  and  Augustine  seems  to  have 
been  effectual  in  reestablishing  the  credit  of  this  epistle  in  the 
Western  churches ;  as  we  hear  no  more  of  doubts  in  regard  to 
it,  subsequent  to  this  period. 

We  close  our  investigation  of  the  historical  testimony  respect- 
ing the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  in  the  words  of 
Prof.  Stuart :  "Not  a  single  witness  of  any  considerable  re- 
spectability is  named  in  the  Eastern  church,  who  has  given  his 
voice  for  rejecting  this  epistle."  In  the  Western  church  the 
testimony  is  not  so  unanimous.  After  having  been  received  at 
the  cIqsc  of  the  first  century,  and  the  beginning  of  the  second, 
the  epistle  was,  for  reasons  assigned,  doubted  of,  or  rejected, 
by  a  portion  of  the  Latin  fathers,  until  tiie  time  of  Jerome  and 
Augustine ;  since  which  it  has  been  accepted,  as  of  Paul,  and 
as  canonical,  by  the  great  body  of  the  church  of  Christ.  In 
view  of  the  whole  case,  Prof.  Stuart  adds  :  "I  can  not  hesitate 
to  believe  that  the  weight  of  evidence  from  tradition  is  alto- 

'  So  Luther  rejected,  for  a  timei  the  Epistle  of  James,  because  he  thought  it  op- 
posed the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith.  And  Dr.  J.  P.  Smith  rejected  the  Song 
of  Solomon,  because,  as  he  said,  he  "could  make  nothing  of  it." 
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gether  preponderant  in  favor  of  the  opinion  that  Paul  was  the 
author  of  our  epistle.'" 

5.  We  shall  urge  but  another  argument  to  show  the  Pauline 
origin  of  this  epistle,  and  that  is,  its  acknowledged  canonical 
authority,  as  proved  already,  near  the  close  of  the  first  century, 
almost,  or  quite,  in  the  apostolic  age.  The  early  Christians 
admitted  nothing  into  the  canon  but  what  they  knew  was  writ- 
ten by  an  Apostle,  or  written  under  his  immediate  direction. 
This,  says  Prof  Stuart,  "is  an  articulus  stayitia  vel  cadentis 
aucloritatis^  in  respect  to  the  New  Testament  canon."  To  be 
sure,  Mark  and  Luke  were  not  Apostles,  but  then  we  are  told  by 
the  Christian  fathers,  that  the  Gospel  of  Mark  was  written  un- 
der the  direction  of  Peter,  and  the  writings  of  Luke  under  the 
supervision  of  Paul.  Eusebius  says  :  "All  things  in  Mark  are 
but  memoirs  of  Peter's  discourses" ;  and  Irenscus  testifies : 
"Luke,  the  companion  of  Paul,  put  down  in  a  book  the  Gospel 
preached  by  him."  In  the  Synopsis  ascribed  to  Athanasius,  it 
is  baid  :  "The  Gospel  of  Luke  was  dictated  by  the  Apostle 
Paul,  and  written  and  published  by  the  beloved  physician." 
Luke  was  Paul's  constant  companion  during  his  first  imprison- 
ment at  Rome,  and  wrote  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  under  his 
immediate  inspection.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  would 
never  have  been  received  into  the  canon  at  the  close  of  the  first 
century,  or  for  the  next  hundred  years,  unless  it  were  known 
to  be  the  work  of  an  Apostle.  But  if  it  was  the  work  of  an 
Apostle,  who  was  that  Apostle?  Can  it  have  been  any  other 
than  the  Apostle  Paul  ? 

This  argument  is  as  conclusive  to  our  own  mind  as  any 
moral  demonstration  can  be ;  and  so  it  has  been  considered  in 
all  ages  of  the  church.  Those  Latin  fathers  of  the  third  and 
fourth  centuries,  who  denied  the  Pauline  origin  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  did  it  for  the  purpose  of  getting  it  out  of  the 
canon.  And  Liberalists  of  this  day  refuse  to  ascribe  it  to  Paul 
for  the  same  reason.  No  books,  we  repeat,  were  received  into 
the  canon  by  the  early  church,  except  such  as  were  known  to 
have  been  written  by  the  Apostles,  or  under  their  direction. 
The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  regarded  as  canonical  at 
the  close  of  the  first  century,  or  in  the  first  part  of  the  sec- 
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ond.  Therefore  it  must  have  been  known  to  be  of  apostolical 
origin.  But  no  one  of  the  Apostles  can  be  supposed  to  have 
written  it,  except  the  Apostle  Paul. 

The  objections  to  the  Pauline  origin  of  this  epistle ,  except 
so  far  as  they  have  been  already  obviated,  are  twofold.  First, 
Paul  did  not,  according  to  his  usual  custom,  prefix  his  name  to 
it ;  and,  secondly,  it  contains  many  words  and  phrases  which 
ore  not  found  in  the  other  epistles  of  Paul. 

Two  reasons  occur  to  me  why  Paul  did  not  prefix  his  name 
to  this  epistle.  The  first  is,  that  it  is  not  throughout  so 
strictly  and  properly  an  epistle  as  in  the  case  of  his  other  writ- 
ings. It  was  not  addressed  to  any  particular  individual  or 
church,  but  to  a  class  of  people,  the  converted  Hebrews  in 
Palestine  and  throughout  the  world.  In  most  of  Its  parts  it  is 
rather  a  treatise  than  an  epistle,  and  did  not  require  the  super- 
scription of  its  author.  The  other  reason  why  Paul  did  not 
prefix  his  name,  is  that  alleged  by  Pantaenus  and  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  viz. :  the  prejudices  of  the  Jews,  and  even  of  the 
Christian  Jews,  against  the  Apostle.  This  prejudice  was  so 
strong,  that  many  of  them  during  the  life  of  Paul  were  led  to 
deny  his  apostleship,  which  circumstance  imposed  on  him  the 
disagreeable  necessity  of  vindicating  it.  At  a  later  period, 
these  Judaizing  Christians  rejected  all  the  epistles  of  Paul,  and 
regarded  them  as  of  no  authority.  Paul  was  perfectly  aware 
of  this  feeling  of  hostility  among  his  Jewish  brethren.  Still  he 
felt  a  deep  interest  in  them,  and  a  desire,  if  possible,  to  do  them 
good.  It  was  in  the  hope  of  doing  them  good  that  he  wrote 
them  this  epistle,  and  as  a  wise  man,  he  would  not  bar  the 
efibrt,  and  preclude  the  possibility  of  a  good  result,  by  prefix- 
ing his  name  to  it.  Had  he  commenced  it  in  his  usual  style, 
"Paul,  an  Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  the  will  of  God,  and 
Sosthenes  a  brother,  to  the  believing  Jews  in  Palestine  and 
throughout  the  world"  ;  he  well  knew  that  many  of  them  would 
not  receive  it,  would  not  even  read  it,  but  trample  it  under 
foot.     In  wisdom,  therefore,  he  withheld  his  name. 

The  other  objection  to  the  Pauline  origin  of  this  epistle  is, 
that  it  contains  many  words  and  phrases  which  are  not  found 
in  Paul's  acknowledged  epistles.  This  objection  is '  much  in- 
sisted on  by  certain  German  critics ;  the  same  which  decided, 
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and  on  the  same  grounds,  that  Moses  could  not  have  written 
the  book  of  Deuteronomy ;  nor  could  the  author  of  the  book 
of  Job  have  written  the  speech  of  Elihu  ;  nor  could  the  prophet 
Isaiah  have  written  the  last  twenty  six  chapters  of  the  book 
which  bears  his  name.  By  the  same  kind  of  reasoning,  these 
demolishing  German  critics  have  decided  that  the  Homeric 
poems  could  not  have  been  written  by  Homer,  or  by  any  one  in 
particular ;  that  Plato  did  not  write  several  of  his  dialogues ; 
and  that  some  of  the  orations  of  Cicero  "could  not  have  been 
composed  by  him,  either  sleeping  or  waking."  The  reviewer 
of  Stuart  in  the  Christian  Examiner^  the  late  Prof.  Norton 
of  Cambridge,  makes  much  of  the  objection  we  are  consider- 
ing, reduces  it  to  a  mathematical  form,  and  decides  that  "the 
improbability  that  Paul  was  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  is  about  in  the  ratio  of  a  million  of  millions  to  unity." 
Yet  he  allows  that  "if  we  group  together  the  two  epistles  to 
Timothy  and  that  to  Titus,  we  shall  find  that,  in  the  three,  taken 
collectively,  the  peculiar  words  and  phrases  are  still  more  nu- 
merous than  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews"  1 1* 

To  test  the  force  of  this  objection.  Prof.  Stuart  went  into  a 
laborious  comparison  of  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
with  that  to  the  Hebrews,  and  found  that  the  peculiar  words 
and  phrases  found  in  the  former  were  nearly  twice  as  numerous 
aa  those  in  the  latter.  Vol.  i.  page  249.  With  such  a  result 
before  us,  the  objection  must  be  regarded  as  of  little  worth. 

The  question  as  to  the  Pauline  origin  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  connected  as  it  should  be,  and  generally  has  been, 
with  thnt  of  the  canonical  authority  of  the  epistle,  is  certainly 
one  of  great  importance.  Without  this  epistle,  the  Book  of 
God  would  be  incomplete  and  imperfect.  We  have  enjoined  in 
the  Old  Testament  a  great  variety  of  religious  rites  and  insti- 
tutes— the  ark    of  the  covenant,  the  tabernacle,  the  altar,  the 

• 

sacrifices,  the  festivals,  the  priesthood ;  and  without  an  inter- 
preter these  would  be  regarded  as  little  more  than  mere  forms. 
In  fact,  by  the  great  body  of  the  Jewish  nation,  they  were 
so  regarded  at  the  coming  of  Christ.  The  world  needs  an 
interpretation  of  these  institutions ;  and  in  the  Epistle  to   the 
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Hebrews  we  have  one.  I  would  not  say  that  no  light  is  thrown 
upon  them  in  other  parts  of  Scripture,  but  in  this  epistle,  they 
are  opened  and  made  plain  to  us.  We  know  the  import  of  the 
ancient  priesthood  and  its  bloody  offerings  ;  the  structure  of  the 
tabernacle  and  temple,  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  the  smoking  al* 
tars  and  incense,  the  morning  and  evening  sacrifice,  the  services 
of  the  great  day  of  atonement,  all  are  shown  to  be  full  of 
glorious  meaning ;  and  the  ritual  of  the  Old  Testament,  which 
otherwise  would  have  had  no  significance,  is  exhibited  as  the 
richest  portion  of  it,  the  very  Gospel  of  God's  ancient  church. 

Nor  is  this  all  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews.  In  it  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  his  royal  priesthood  and  atonement,  and  the 
way  of  salvation  through  his  blood,  are  set  forth  in  new  lights 
and  with  new  impression ;  while  its  precepts,  its  warnings,  its 
precious  promises,  its  winning  motives,  its  fervent  appeals,  are 
calculated  to  warm  the  heart,  to  quicken  the  affections,  to 
strengthen  the  soul  for  the  great  conflict  of  life,  and  prepare  it 
for  the  rest  and  the  happiness  of  heaven.  Let  us  be  thankful, 
then,  for  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews — ^that  it  comes  to  us  with 
so  convincing  evidence,  as  being  of  Pauline,  apostolical,  canon* 
ical  authority — as  the  word  of  God. 


ARTICLE    IV. 

THE    OBJECT    OF    PUNISHMENT   IN    THE    GOVERN- 

MENT    OF    GOD. 

Loose  views  respecting  God  and  his  government  beget  a 
loose  faith  and  a  loose  morality.  New  and  subtle  influences  are 
working  with  no  little  power,  throughout  Christendom,  to  un- 
settle minds  respecting  fundamental  principles  of  theology. 
The  time  for  the  full  fruit  of  these  influences  to  appear  is  not 
yet  come.      But  we  are  warned  by  many  not  uncertain  signs 
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of  a  prevalent  tendency  proceeding  from  them  to  skepticism 
and  immorality  ;  hence,  there  is  occasion  to  examine,  and  set  up 
again  in  their  places,  some  of  the  old,  fixed  land-marks  of  truth. 

The  title  to  this  article  suggests  one  subject  about  which  well 
defined  ideas  are  needed  to  meet  the  moral  issues  of  our  day. 
In  its  discussion,  we  shall  aim  to  hold  ourselves  somewhat  rig- 
idly to  the  one  point  to  be  determined,  and  try  to  find,  through 
the  broad  field  which  it  opens  before  us,  a  straight  course  to  a 
sound  conclusion. 

It  is  assumed  that  God  has  over  us  a  moral  government,  and 
that  punishment  has  a  place  in  that  government.  The  question 
is,  what  is  the  object  of  punishment  here?  For  a  broad,  general 
answer,  we  may  say  the  object  of  punishment  in  this,  as  in 
every  other  government,  is  to  subserve  the  great  end  of  the 
government  itself.  The  question,  then,  in  order  to  reach  a 
more  precise  and  particular  conclusion,  may  be  resolved  into 
three : 

1.  For  what  object  is  the  moral  government  of  God  main- 
tained ? 

2.  What  is  punishment? 

3.  How  does  punishment  promote  the  object  of  that  gov- 
ernment ? 

1.  The  full  discussion  of  the  object  of  God's  moral  govern- 
ment demands  a  volume.  We  can  attempt  only  a  brief  notice 
of  things  bearing  directly  on  our  subject.  There  are  two  direc- 
tions in  which  we  may  look ;  first  on  the  side  of  the  governor 
and  the  government  and  then  on  the  side  of  the  subjects.  So 
it  may  be  said  that  God  has  established  and  maintains  a  moral 
government  for  his  own  glory.  Under  any  proper  conception 
of  God,  as  a  being  of  infinite  perfections,  we  must  suppose  that 
everything  he  does,  subserves  his  own  glory,  that  this  end  is 
distinctly  contemplated  by  himself  in  the  administration  of  a 
moral  government,  and  that  this  is  a  ground  of  obligation  from 
which  comes  a  strong  appeal  for  loyalty  and  obedience  on  the 
part  of  the  subjects.  But  when  this  is  named  as  the  chief  end, 
the  final  cause  of  the  government  itself,  the  idea  of  an  arbitrary, 
self-centered,  possibly  selfish  despotism,  forces  itself  on  the  mind 
in  a  way  to  shock  the  moral  sense.  It  wakens  a  suspicion  con- 
cerning the  character  of  God,  a  doubt  concerning  the  rightful 
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supremacy  of  his  government.  If  there  is  an  ulterior  end  with 
which  the  glory  of  God  is  still  identified,  it  will  better  satisfy 
all  minds. 

Again,  it  may  be  said  that  "order  is  heaven's  first  law" — 
that  the  harmony  of  the  universe,  under  the  supremacy  of  law, 
is  a  good  in  itself,  great  and  excellent  enough  to  be  the  chief 
end  of  God's  moral  government.  Here,  also,  we  recognize  an 
unquestionable  incident  or  result  of  a  perfect  moral  govern- 
ment, worthy  to  be  regarded.  But  the  mind  can  not  be  satisfied 
to  consider  this  the  grand  object  of  the  government.  It  is  as 
though  one,  examining  the  structure  and  action  of  a  steam- 
engine,  should  be  all  absorbed  in  admiration  of  the  nice  adjust- 
ment of  its  parts  and  the  beauty  of  its  motion,  and  conclude 
that  the  machine  was  made  and  is  kept  running  just  for  the 
purpose  of  adjusting  parts,  combining  powers  and  balancing 
forces  in  this  beautiful  system  of  harmonious  action.  In  either 
case  reason  forbids  that  we  should  rest  here.  The  ingenious 
machine,  the  wise  government,  must  find  ita  chief  end  in  some 
object  outside  of  itself  to  which  its  action  is  applied. 

Turning  then  to  the  other  side,  it  may  be  said  that  the  high- 
est happiness  of  the  subjects  is  the  end  of  God's  moral  govern- 
ment. Certainly,  the  nearest  and  most  obvious  beneficent  results 
I  of  the  government  appear  here  and  they  are  glorious  and  ex- 
ceedingly precious.     But  if  we  present  this  alone  as  the  chief 
end,  do  we  not  admit  a  claim  that  the  administration  of  the 
government  must  be  conducted  so  as  to  secure  this  result  at  all 
/  hazards  ?  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  honor  of  the  sovereign  may 
'  thus  be  compromised  and  the  stability  of  the  whole  system  im- 
,  periled  ?     And  may  there  not  arise  a  conflict  of  interests  among 
I    the  subjects  themselves,  the  happiness  of  some  involving  the 
misery  of  others?     Is   there  not  some  ultimate  principle  with 
which  the  happiness  of  the  subjects  is  identified,  and  which  de- 
fines a  way  of  securing  happiness  without  conflict  or  collision 
anywhere  V 

Then  it  may  be  said,  again,  that  the  very  term  government 
suggests  an  organized  society,  and  the  great  object  of  the  gov- 
ernment is  to  adjust  the  relations  and  regulate  the  action  of  the 
members  of  society,  so  that  all  shall  be  protected  in  the  enjoy- 
laent  of  such  happiness  as  each  is  capable  of  and  entitled  to. 
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A  wise  moral  crovernment  will  certainly  ensure  this.  It  must 
bring  its  subjects  into  a  society  and  make  its  own  authority  per- 
vade the  society,  so  as  to  give  ample  protection  to  every  member. 
But  all  this  might  be,  a?  in  the  well-oi*dered  community  of  a 
beehive,  without  developing  high  moral  faculties  or  illustrating 
great  moral  principles,  such  as  must  be  regarded  of  supreme 
importance  in  the  structure  and  functions  of  a  moral  govern- 
ment. 

The  things  we  have  named  must  all  be  embraced  or  involved 
in  a  definition  of  the  true  end  of  God's  moral  government.  But 
neither  is,  at  the  same  time,  comprehensive  and  simple  enough 
fully  to  measure  that  end.  We  want  a  broad,  sweeping  for- 
mula, drawn  from  the  essential  nature  of  moral  beings,  and 
of  jnoral  government,  which  shall  set  forth  thQ  one  leading  idea, 
the  fundamental  principle.  Dr.  Taylor  has  given  us  such  for- 
mula. He  says :  "The  design  of  a  perfect  moral  government 
is,  80  to  control  the  action  of  moral  beings  as  to  secure  the 
great  end  of  action  on  their  part,  viz.,  the  production  of  the 
highest  well-being  of  all  and  the  prevention  of  the  highest 
misery  of  all."  This  is  simple  and  comprehensive.  It  brings 
in,  from  beyond  the  range  of  the  previous  suggestions,  an  ele- 
ment which,  we  can  see,  may  be  common  to  them  all.  It  sup- 
poses one  great,  possible  end  of  moral  action  on  the  part  of  all 
concerned  in  a  moral  government,  to  secure  which  the  govern- 
ment exists.  This  will  certainly  cover  the  whole  field.  The 
glory  of  God  the  governor,  the  stability  of  the  government, 
the  happiness  of  the  governed  and  their  full  protection  in  one 
organized  society,  may  all  be  identified  with  this  common  end 
of  all  moral  action. 

But  is  the  next  step,  the  defining  of  that  end,  quite  satis- 
factory? Does  it  carry  the  analysis  out  to  the  last  possible 
division  ?  Is  his  own  well-being  or  happiness  the  greatest  good 
which  a  moral  being  can  contemplate  for  himself?  Is  the  idea 
of  universal  well-being  as  opposed  to  misery,  the  grandest  possi- 
ble conception  of  absolute  perfection  in  a  moral  universe  ?  Is 
not  moral  rectitude  rather,  the  true  end  of  action  on  the  part 
of  moral  beings  ?  Is  not  this  the  simple  radical  element  of 
their  well-being?  Will  not  right  action  insure  the  well-being 
of  the  actor,  and  of  all  in  any  way  concerned  in  his  action  ? 
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Must  not  every  departure  from  this  be  itself  an  evil  and  nec- 
essarily produce  misery  ? 

The  distinctive  characteristic  of  moral  beings  seems  to  re- 
quire that  we  take  this  view.  That  which  distinguishes  a  moral 
being  from  all  other  beings  is  the  capacity  to  discern  and  free- 
dom to  choose  between  right  and  wrong.  It  is  the  noblest 
capacity  we  can  conceive  of.  It  carries  with  it  a  corresponding 
high  susceptibility  to  happiness  or  misery.  Such  a  being  must 
experience  the  purest  joy  in  the  conscious  love  of  right  and  in 
the  very  exercise  of  choice  and  action  in  accordance  therewith. 
A  conscious  opposition  to  right  is  itself  a  misery,  and  choice  and 
action  so  prompted  can  only  degrade  the  being  below  his  true 
nature.  Under  th%  rule  of  right,  harmony  prevails  and  the 
common  highest  well-being  of  all  is  promoted  by  the  choice  and 
action  of  each  individual.  A  departure  from  this  rule  is  the 
beginning  of  discord  and  anarchy,  the  mischief  and  misery  of 
which  all  must  suffer. 

We  say,  then,  that  the  true  end  of  action  on  the  part  of  all 
moral  beings  is,  moral  rectitude  as  the  spring  and  source  of 
well-being  to  each  and  all.  Hence  the  great  end  of  God's 
moral  government  is,  to  illustrate  and  develop  moral  rectitude. 
The  glory  of  God  consists  in  what  he  is  and  what  he  does  in 
this  regard.  This  is  the  first  principle  of  order  in  the  universe 
be  governs,  and  the  stability  of  his  government  depends  on  the 
maintenance  of  this  principle.  The  development  of  this  prin- 
ciple in  themselves  is  the  prime  element  of  happiness  with  all 
the  subjects  of  that  government.  And  the  prevalence  of  this 
principle  gives  protection  to  all  kindred,  associated  beings,  not 
by  the  overshadowing  power  of  an  external  constraint,  but 
through  the  quickened  exercise  of  the  moral  faculties  of  all, 
and  the  free  interaction  of  their  own  spontaneous,  concurrent 
choices.  This,  then,  is  our  answer  to  the  first  question.  The 
/government  of  God  is  the  exponent  of  moral  rectitude.  Its 
\\  [  object  is  so  to  control  the  action  of  his  rational  creatures  as  to 
%  'perfect  their  individual  development  and  secure  their  common 
(well-being  by  conformity  to  this  perfect  standard. 
)  While  the  law  prevails  and  the  standard  is  maintained,  the 
government  fulfils  its  object  almost  unfelt  as  a  government. 
The  attraction  of  love  to  the  principle  and  to  him  who  rules  by 
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• 
and  for  it,  anticipates  the  (exercise  of  authority  and  the  harmony 
is  perfect.  But  entire  freedom  of  choice  is  an  essential  element 
of  the  moral  faculty.  Hence  there  may  spring  up  somewhere 
a  rejection  of  the  principle  of  right,  resistance  to  tlie  law,  oppo- 
sition to  the  government,  rank  rebellion  and  a  consequent  brist- 
ling antagonism  to  the  well-being  of  all.  What  then  is  to  be 
done.  This  brings  us  to  our  second  question  : 
What  is  punishment? 

The  dictionary  says  it  is  ''any  pain  or  suffering  inflicted  on  a 
person  for  a  crime  or  offence,  by  the  authority  to  which  the  of- 
fender is  subject."  We  may  accept  this  for  a  general  answer. 
But  let  us  note  the  distinct  points.  It  is,  first,  pain  or  suffering,  a 
positive  experience  of  anguish  in  the  sensibilities  of  body  or  soul, 
or  both  ;  not  the  mere  negation  of  enjoyment.  It  is,  second, 
suffering  for  crime  or  wrong-doing.  This  connection  is  never 
to  be  lost  sight  of.  Ix^ngicent  suffering  is^ot  punishment.  If 
Tvell-doing,  through  error  of  jucfgment  or  malice^  be  visited  J-C^* 
with  pain,  this  pain  is  not  punishment  in  the  experience  of  him 
who  suffers  it,  whatever  may  have  been  the  design  of  him  who 
caused  it.  The  term  is  restricted  to  evil  felt  for  evil  done.  It 
ky  third,  pain  inflicted,  sent  with  design  to  be  pain,  nothing  else. 
It  is  not  a  chance  coincident,  nor  a  mere  natural  consequence. 
Wherever  it  falls,  it  reveals  the  distinct  purpose  of  one  who 
aimed  to  make  the  victim  suffer.  And  fourth,  it  comes  by 
rightful  authority.  It  recognizes  a  govermental  relation  which 
demands  of  the  subject  obedience,  and  clothes  the  governor  with 
authority  to  punish  for  disobedience. 

These  things  are  obvious.  The  nice  point,  the  most  impor- 
tant point  to  be  considered,  is  the  relation  of  the  suffering  to 
the  crime.  We  have  said  it  is  not  mere  natural  consequence. 
Penal  suffering  does  not  follow  wrong-doing  just  as  pain  follows 
the  application  of  one's  fiiiger  to  the  flame.  Speaking  loosely, 
we  sometimes  call  the  pain,  in  the  latter  case,  the  penalty  for 
violating  a  physical  law.  But  it  is  really  only  a  consequence, 
determined  by  the  very  constitution  of  the  body.  What  we  call 
physical  laws  are  but  formulas  for  what  we  observe  to  be  a 
uniform  order  of  antecedents  and  consequents.  The  order 
might  be  changed  indefinitely.  We  should  then  have  to  write 
out  the  laws  differently ;  but  we  can  not  bring  to  them  a  fixed 
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standard  and  affirm  that  the  order  must  be  so  or  so.  Moral 
law,  on  the  other  hand,  appeals  constantly  to  such  a  standard. 
It  is  fixed  and  unalterable.  Its  prescriptions  arc  of  no  force 
except  as  they  are  right,  and  every  proper  subject  of  moral  law- 
is  capable  of  discussing  their  rightness.  The  Creator,  in  his 
wisdom,  might  make  fingers  so  that  a  sensation  of  pleasure  in- 
stead of  pain  should  proceed  from  contact  with  flame.  But  no 
power  or  wisdom  can  ever  make  it  right  to  hate  Grod.  The 
natural  consequence  of  crime  is  moral  degradation  ;  but  this  is 
properly  no  part  of  the  punishment  of  crime,  though  sufiering* 
may  necessarily  be  associated  with  it. 

Crime,  under  perfect  moral  law,  is  an  outrage  upon  right,  a 
violation  of  universal  purity,  a  wound  inflicted  on  every  heart 
that  appreciates  and  loves  the  right.      It  disturbs  the  moral 
balance  of  the  universe.     It  puts  a  blot  upon  the  fair  face  of 
justice.     It  strikes  a  blow  at  the  very  heart  of  goodness  and 
truth.     It  insults  God  and  breaks  the  bands  of  his  government. 
What  shall  be  done  about  it?     To  pass  'it  unnoticed  will  be  to 
let  go  the  principle  of  right,  and  dissolve  all  moral  government. 
Then  moral  rectitude  is  universally  subverted,  and  discord  in- 
stead of  harmony,  anarchy  instead  of  order,  must  everywhere 
prevail.     The  case  admits  of  but  one  remedy.     It  is  to  concen- 
trate on  the  heads  of  the  guilty  the  misery  that  must  other- 
wise be  spread  through  the  whole  community.     Suffering,  the 
counterpart  of  his  mischievous  wrong,  must  be  inflicted  on  the 
offender.     The  moral  sense  can  render  but  one  verdict.     ^'The 
soul  that  sinneth  it  shall  die."     Punishment  is  thus   but  the 
name  for  suffering   inflicted   according   to   the   desert   of  the 
offence.     It  carries  with  it  alwavs  the  idea  of  satisfaction  for 
wrong.     It  indicates  the  immense  value,  the  inviolable  sacred- 
ness  of  right  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  terrible  evil,  the  abomin- 
able loathsomeness  of  wrong  on  the  other.     The  relation  of  the 
suffering  to  the  crime  is  that  of  just  desert.     By  its  infliction, 
the  supremacy  of  right  is  restored,  its  excellent  glory  shines 
out  undimmed  by  the  least  blemish,  because  the  offender  is  dealt 
with  as  he  deserves,  by  rightful  authority,  in  the  name  of  right. 

A  few  words  will  make  it  plainly  appear,  in  the  last 
place,  how  punishment  promotes  the  end  of  moral  government. 
It  is  not  by  reforming  the  criminal.     That  is  not  at  all  the 
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office  of  puniahment  as  such.  If  a  place  is  opened  for  the 
introduction  of  mercy  in  a  perfect,  moral  government,  mercy 
may  use  suffering  in  the  way  of  chastisement  for  reformation.- 
Bat  while  she  is  working  her  healthful  discipline,  punishment 
18  stayed.  That  suffering  is  not  punishment ;  nay,  we  may  say 
that  the  effectiveness  of  that  merciful  chastening  depends  on 
the  recognition  of  the  true  character  and  place  of  punishment,  , 
and  the  certainty  that  if  the  chastening  fails  of  its  end,  punish- 
ment must  come  and,  in  its  way,  fulfil  the  great  end  of  a 
moral  government. 

Nor  does  punishment  promote  the  end  of  a  moral  govern- 
ment by  affording  protection  to  the  members  of  the  society 
which  the  government  recognizes  and  rules.  Incidentally  it 
helps  that  result ;  but  it  is  not  inflicted  merely  or  mainly  as  a 
means  of  retaining  or  putting  out  of  the  way  the  mischievous 
criminals  of  society.  The  safeguard  for  protection  lies  in  the 
clear  perception  and  the  strong  love  of  right  itself,  on  the  part 
of  all  moral  beings.  Xhe  example  of  punishment  mgy  help  to 
clear  up  that  perception  and  strengthen  that  love,  and  so  inci- 
dentally serve  this  purpose.  Yet  its  power  to  do  this  depends, 
also,  on  the  recognition  of  its  true  character  and  place — on  the 
actual  fulfillment  of  its  specific  purpose.  This  leads  us  to  say 
positively  that  punishment  serves  the  great  end  of  a  moral  govern- 
ment, as  it  vindicates  right  and  sustains  the  principle  of  moral 
rectitude  universally,  by  taking  actual  satisfaction  for  wrong 
done,  rendering  to  the  wrong  doer  that  which  he  deserves. 
The  supremacy  of  right  violated  is  restored  when,  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  government,  the  guilty  are  made  to  suffer  what 
it  is  right  they  should  suffer  tor  their  crimes. 

This,  then,  is  the  true  answer  to  our  main  question :  ^'The 
object  of  punishment  in  the  government  of  God  is  to  expre<»s 
and  inflict  the  real  desert  of  sin." 

This  view  accords  with  the  constitution  of  the  soul.  Every 
rational  being  is  made  to  take  up  the  idea  of  absolute  right  and 
legitimate  supremacy  of  right,  by  intuition,  just  as  it  takes  up 
the  idea  of  space  and  duration  and  the  necessary  connection  of 
cause  and  effect.  This  idea  expands  with  the  unfolding  in- 
telligence. No  perversion  of  conduct  from  the  rule  of  right, 
no  corruption  of  the  soul  under  a  cherished  hostility  to  right 
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can  destroy  the  principle.  Though  slighted  and  trampled  on, 
it  lives  in  the  soul  of  even  the  most  depraved,  as  an  apprehen- 
sion, on  occasions  at  least,  of  the  essential  beauty  and  ex- 
cellence of  moral  rectitude,  and  as  a  fear  of  a  visitation  of  suf- 
fering according  to  desert  for  sin.  It  prompts  the  instinctive 
verdict,  on  the  perpetration  of  a  great  crime,  that  great  suifering 
ought  to  be  inflicted  on  the  oifender. 

The  very  etymology  of  the  word  punishment  makes  it  signifi- 
cant of  this  natural  sentiment.  It  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
Tzoiw^y  ^'the  money  price  paid  by  the  man-slayer  as  a  substitute 
for  the  suffering  which  his  crime  demanded."  So  in  all  ages, 
among  all  races  and  nations,  satisfaction  in  some  way  to  be 
rendered  for  wrong  done,  appears  an  essential  feature  of  punish- 
ment. Hence  comes  the  peculiar  customs  of  the  early  Greeks, 
of  the  barbarians  of  the  middle  age  and  of  modern  savages,  re- 
specting commutations  for  crime.  The  child  catches  this  idea 
instinctively,  with  his  early  conceptions  of  wrong.  Under  a 
consciousfiess  of  ill-desert,  he  will  come  to  his  parent,  after 
committing  a  fault,  and  actually  call  for  the  punishment  due,  as 
though  it  were  a  relief  to  his  own  moral  sense  to  give  satisfac- 
tion in  that  way.  Thus  Plato  represents  Socrates  as  teaching 
that  to  be  wronged  is  better  than  to  do  wrong,  and  having 
done  wrong,  to  be  punished  for  it  is  better  than  to  go  unpun- 
ished, because  a  just  punishment  supposes  the  one  punished  to 
suffer  what  is  just,  and  in  the  just  there  is  absolute  beauty. 

From  this  necessary  association  of  ill-desert  with  wrong- 
doing, springs  the  natural  and  universal  passion  of  revenger 
Under  the  prevalent  pravity  of  men's  hearts,  this  is  perverted 
by  elements  of  selfishness  and  malice  into  a  wicked  passion. 
But  its  germ  is  the  instinctive  desire  that  righteous  vengeance  be 
executed  on  the  guilty  perpetrator  of  crime.  The  gratification 
felt,  when  justice  is  thus  meted  out,  is  but  a  recognition  by  the 
common  sense  of  mankind,  of  the  universal  principle  that  every 
violation  of  right  demands  reparation  by  the  infliction  of  suffer- 
ing. The  first  and  simplest  suggestion  is  that  of  personal  sat- 
isfaction to  the  injured  one.  But  poor  human  nature  can  not  be 
trusted  to  let  each  judge  in  his  own  case,  the  measure  of  desert. 
Hence  the  idea  of  public  satisfaction  demanded  by  the  state. 
But  here  again  man's  judgment  is  too  fallible  to  ensure  a  per- 
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feet  result.  Therefore  we  look  yet  higher,  to  God's  tribunal 
for  a  perfect  judgment.  There  is  a  common  belief  that  He, 
the  righteous  governor  of  all,  will  demand  and  take  ultimate 
and  complete  satisfiiction  for  all  wrong  by  the  visitation  of  his 
wrath.  When  he  says  ''Vengeance  is  mine,  I  will  repay,"  we 
hush  the  clamors  of  personal  passion,  we  ask  of  the  state  only 
present  protection,  we  lay  over  upon  the  government  of  God  the 
responsibility  of  a  final,  full  adjustment,  and  wait  with  trembling, 
hopeful  expectation,  the  day  when  punishment,  already  threat- 
ened, shall  be  executed  to  express  and  to  inflict  the  desert  of 
sin  with  unerring  justice. 

The  Bible  representations  of  God  as  a  moral  governor  re- 
quire the  view  .here  presented.  We  can  only  string  a  few  ex- 
amples on  one  line  of  thought.  God  is  the  impersonation  of 
moral  rectitude,  and  so  it  is  the  everlasting  song  of  the  holy : 
''Great  and  marvelous  are  thy  works.  Lord  God  Almighty ; 
just  and  true  are  thy  ways,  thou  King  of.  saints."  He  assumes 
to  himself  the  prerogative  of  taking  vengeance  for  wrong,  and  so 
he  is  said  to  be  ^'a  consuming  fire."  The  wrath  of  God  is  not 
a  mere  figure  of  speech.  Even  the  Gospel  proclamation  of 
mercy  has  this  for  its  background.  ^'He  that  believeth  on  the 
Son  hath  everlasting  life ;  and  he  that  believeth  not  the  Son 
'  shall  not  see  life ;  but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him." 
"The  law  is  holy,  just  and  good,"  and  the  government  of  God 
is  administered  by  that  law  to  this  end,  "that  sin  by  the  com- 
mandment might  become  exceeding  sinful."  "The  heavens 
and  the  earth  which  are  now,  are  kept  in  store,  reserved  unto 
fire  against  the  day  of  judgment  and  perdition  of  ungodly 
men."  Then  "the  Lord  Jesus  shall  be  revealed  from  heaven 
with  his  mighty  angels,  taking  vengeance  on  them  that  know  not 
God,  and  that  obey  not  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord- Jesus  Christ." 
And  accordinof  to  his  own  word :  "The  Son  of  man  shall  send 
forth  his  angels,  and  they  shall  gather  out  of  his  kingdom  all 
things  that  oifend,  and  them  which  do  iniquity,  and  shall  cast 
them  into  a  furnace  of  fire ;  there  shall  be  wailing  and 
gnashing  of  teeth."  So  "by  terrible  things  in  righteousness, 
wilt  thou  answer  us,  O  God  of  our  salvation,  who  art  the  con- 
fidence of  the  ends  of  the  earth." 
The  real  efiScacy  of  parental  government  and  of  civil  govern- 
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ment,  two  forms  of  subordioate  government,  designed  to  sub- 
serve the  great  end  of  God's  moral  government,  depends  on 
the  recognition  of  this  principle.  Parental  government  has  for 
its  chief  end  the  development  of  moral  character.  It  uses 
what  is  called  punishment  as  a  necessary  means  for  this  end. 
But  the  infliction  of  pain  here,  is  properly  chastisement  rather 
than  punishment,  designed  not  to  render  the  full  desert  of  the 
oifence,  but  simply  to  reform  the  offender,  yet  for  its  proper 
effect,  the  chastening  must  produce  some  impression  of  ill-desert. 
Its  power  lies  in  this  appeal  to  the  conscience.  It  must  teach  a 
lesson  of  the  legitimate  supremacy  of  right,  or  it  does  no  good. 
That  lesson  received  by  the  child,  will  make  the  man  a  loyal 
subject  of  government,  administered  by  the  state  and  by  God 
the  supreme  ruler.  Again,  civil  government  uses  punishment  for 
the  protection  of  society,  the  chief  end  for  which  it  exists.  Yet 
this  purpose  jvill  not  be  secured  unless  the  penalties  of  the  law 
are  fixed  and  carried  out  with  regard  to  justice,  so  as  .to  make 
an  impression  of  the  sacredness  of  right  and  the  ill-desert  of 
crime.  Neither  of  these  forms  of  government  attains  a  perfect 
result.  Yet  each  approximates  the  fulfillment  of  its  true  end 
just  in  proportion  as  its  administration  is  conducted  with  a  con- 
stant recognition  of  the  government  of  God  as  supreme 
ultimate  avenger  of  all  wrong. 

Herein,*  therefore,  appears  the  practical  importance  of  their 
views  on  the  question  before  us.  As  loose  notions  of  the  nature 
and  object  of  punishment  in  the  government  of  God  become 
prevalent,  the  bands  of  civil  government  and  family  govern- 
ment are  sure  to  be  relaxed.  Then,  in  turn,  the  failure  to  form 
good  consciences  under  these  subordinate  governments,  makes 
men  skeptical  and  fearless  and  defiant,  as  subjects  of  God's  gov- 
ernment. 
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AETICLE  V. 

INFANT  BAPTISM :  WH^N  AND  WHERE  SHOULD  THE 

ORDINANCE  BE  ADMINSTERED? 

Somewhat  exteii::$ive  investigations  have  shown  conclusively 
that  very  few  of  our  church  members  have  any  clear  and  distinct 
views  or  belief  in  regard  to  the  true  meaning,  intent,  value  or 
nature,  of  this  ordinance,  as  being  purely,  simply  and  solely, 
the  seal  of  the  covenant  made  with  Abraham. 

On  the  contrary,  their  minds  are  very  generally  more  or  less 
confused,  befoggedv  we  might  say,  by  a  misty  sort  of  impres- 
sion, not  by  any  means  a  clear  belief,  that  the  Abrahamic  cov- 
enant of  circumcision  was,  under  the  Mosaic  ritual,  somehow 
or  other  merged  into,  and  became  a  part  of  the .  rite  or  ordi- 
nance of  presentation'  of  infant  children  to  the  Lord  in  his 
temple.  And  that  thus  at  some  time  before  the  coming  of 
Christ,  circumcision  had  become  a  part  of  the  Jewish  or  Mosaic 
ceremonial  law. 

Unfortunately,  this  state  of  mind  does  not  appear  to  have 
been,  or  to  be  at  the  present  time,  by  any  means  confined  to 
the  laity.  It  is  evident,  both  from  th^ir  public  oral  instructions 
and  from  their  writings,  that  a  very  considerable  proportion  of 
the  clergy  have  been,  and  still  are,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
in  a  like  state  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  upon  this  subject. 

It  is  true  that  they  are  accustomed  to  teach  that  baptism  is 
now  the  same  as  circumcision  was,  the  seal  of  the  Abrahamic 
covenant,  to  which  all  parents  who  are  by  faith  of  the  seed  of 
Abraham  are  entitled  on  behalf  of  their  children.  But  then 
they  do  not  stop  when  they  have  done  this.  They  go  on  to  ex- 
patiate upon  the  beauty  and  the  propriety  of  this  public  pre- 
sentation of  young  children  to  the  Lord  in  his  temple,  and  thus 
consecrating  them  to  his  service  in  like  manner  as  was  done  by 
godly  parents  under  the  old  dispensation.  By  way  of  enforc- 
ing this  view,  they  have  not  unfrequently  referred  to  the  exam- 
ple of  Mary  in  taking  Jesus  to  the  temple,  ^'according  to  the 
law  of  the  Lord." 

The  writer  has  been  astonished  to  find  how  very  large  a  pro 
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portion,  not  only  of  the  laity,  but  also  of  the  clergy,  have  Bup- 
posed  that  Jesus  was  taken  to  the  temple  by  his  mother  that  he 
might  there  and  then  receive  the  ordinance  of  circumcision — 
that  she  might  "do  for  him  according  to  the  law  of  the  Lord" 
— instead  of  that  she  mij^ht  do  for  herself  according:  to  the  law 
of  the.  Lord  by  presenting  the  required  offering  for  her  own 
ceremonial  cleansint;. 

Nearly  every  layman,  and  more  than,  three  fourths  of  the 
clergymen,  have  been  found  to  have  been  accustomed  to  enter- 
tain these  impressions. 

Of  the  more  than  two  hundred  and  twenty  pages  of  Dr. 
Wood's  lectures  upon  this  subject,  less  than  twenty  are  devoted 
to  showing  the  connection  of  this  ordinance  with  the  Abrahamic 
covenant  as  being  now  its  seal,  as  circumcision  was  before  the 
coming  of  Christ.  And  this  is  but  a  fair  sample  of  the  teach- 
ings of  others  upon  this  subject. 

Such  universal  wanderings  are  indicative  of  a  correspond- 
ing unusual  want  of  clearness  in  the  perception  of  the  simple 
truth. 

For  this  a  friend  suggests  a  reason.     He  writes  : 

"I  suppose  the  great  obstacle  to  your  success  is  the  feeling  that 
infant  baptism  in  the  presence  of  the  coDgregation  is  a  very  impress* 
ive  ceremony,  by  the  right  maaagement  of  which  great  good  may 
be  done.  At  least  it  is  so  among  us.  In  some  communions  it  is 
valued  as  au  opportunity  for  pomp  and  parade.  Can  you  overcome 
such  arguments?" 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  this  sugges- 
tion. We  have  not  unfrequently  witnessed  a  sensitiveness  and 
a  warmth  of  feeling  upon  this  point,  that  might  well  lead  one  to 
suppose  that  the  ordinance  was  valued  chiefly  on  this  account. 

But,  unfortunately,  ^'such  arguments"  can  not  be  speedily  met 
by  addressing  the  reason.  As  Coleridge  has  it :  ^'No  man  was 
ever  reasoned  out  of  a  belief  which  he  had  not  first  been  rea- 
soned into."  If  met  at  all,  it  must  be  by  the  slow  working  of 
the  truth  upon  the  mind,  or  by  argument  addressed  to  the  emo- 
tional faculties.  From  attempting  to  do  this,  however,  we  are 
precluded  by  the  nature  of  the  subject.  We  are  shut  up, 
therefore,  to  the  very  difficult  and  comparatively  slow  process 
of  reaching  the  feelings  through  the  truth  presented  first  to  the 
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understanding.  But  before  attempting  to  do  this,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  remind  the  reader  that  no  man  is  secure  against  being 
sadly  misguided  in  matters  of  beh'ef  through  the  influence  of 
his  emotional  nature ;  especially  if,  as  in  this  case,  his  feelings 
accord  with  the  whole  current  of  popular  sentiment  and  prac- 
tice. 

Another  and  a  yery  effective  source  of  this .  indistinctness  of 
yiews  is  to  be  found  in  the  teachings^  by  example,  that  unless 
there  are  special  reasons  to  the  contrary,  the  ordinance  should  be 
deferred  until  the  child  is  several  weeks  old,  until  the  mother  is 
able  to  attend  public  worship,  and  that  she  should  then  present 
it  to  the  Lord  in  his  temple  to  receive  it. 

Its  administration  being  thus  made  to  conform  as  to  time  and 
place,  if  not  indeed  in  all  other  respects,  as  nearly  as  the  circum- 
stances will  admit,  to  the  Jewish  ceremonial  presentation  of 
young  children  in  the  temple,  each  instance  of  infant  baptism 
becomes  a  most  impressive  although  silent  sermon  in  favor  of 
the  continuance  of  that  part  of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  instead  of 
being  one  distinctly  and  entirely  in  favor  of  the  continuance  of 
the  covenant  made  with  Abraham,  as  it  would  be  if  it  were  ad- 
ministered at  the  time  and  place  originally  appointed  for  the 
affixing  of  its  seal  upon  young  children. 

This  mixing  or  coupling  of  these  two  widely  diverse  rites ; 
the  one  Abrahamic,  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the 
child  visibly  into  the  same  personal  covenant  relationship  with 
God  as  was  Abraham,  and  commanded  to  be  administered  on 
the  eighth  day  of  the  child's  life  and  at  the  house  of  the  mother, 
and  to  be  continued  to  the  latest  generations  as  the  seal  of  an 
everlasting  covenant  never  to  be  dissolved,  the  other  Mosaic,  of 
only  temporary  duration,  instituted  four  hundred  and  thirty 
years  afterwards  for  the  ceremonial  cleansing  of  the  mother,  to 
be  observed  in  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  and  in  no  case  to  be  ob- 
served until  at  least  thirty  three  days  after  the  other  had  been 
administered  to  the  child ;  this  mixing  or  coupling,  we  repeat, 
of  these  two  ordinances,  so  diverse  in  all  these  respects,  is  a 
most  surprising  error. 

Such  teachings  and  such  practices  have  not  only  darkened 
council  by  multitude  of  words,  but  have  done  much,  very  much, 
to   bring  very  grave  doubts  into  the  minds  of  many  of  our 
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church  members  as  to  whether  infant  baptism  is  really  a  Chris- 
tian ordinance  at  all,  an  ordinance  of  God  to  be  ^observed  by 
his  people  under  the  New  Testament  dispensation.  The  con- 
necting of  it  in  form,  that  is,  the  administering  the  one  which  is 
regarded  as  being  still  in  force,  not  at  the  time  and  place 
divinely  appointed  for  that  purpose,  but  as  nearly  as  possible  at 
the  time  and  place  divinely  appointed  for  the  adminstration  of 
the  other,  has  no  doubt  led  very  many  people  to  suppose  that 
this  ordinance  is,  after  all,  in  some  sense  a  continuance  of  one  of 
the  Jewish  rites,  all  of  which  they  believe  the  Scriptures  plainly 
teach  were  abolished  by  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  consequently 
are  no  longer  to  be  i^  any  way  observed  by  his  people.* 

This  being  so,  and  it  being  clearly  settled  in  their  minds  that 
the  whole  Mosaic  ritual,  including,  of  course,  the  presentation  of 
children  to  the  Lord  in  his  temple,  was  originally  designed  to 
be  of  only  temporary  duration  and  was  wholly  done  away  in 
Christ,  it  is  no  wonder  if,  as  is  reported,  the  members  of  our 
churches  do  gradually  more  and  more  neglect  to  present  their 
children  to  the  Lord  in  his  house  for  the  ordinance  of  baptism « 
or  that  a  very  large  body  of  Christians  have  come  to  be  disbe-* 
lievers  in  the  ordinance  altogether. 

But  we  believe  that  although  the  Mosaic  ceremonial  law  waa 
abolished  by  the  coming  of  Christ,  it  was  by  no  means  so  with 
the  Abrahaniic  covenant.  This  was  made  a  perpetual  or  an 
everlasting  covenant,  continuing  in  full  force  unto  all  who  are  or 
shall  be  by  faith  the  children  of  Abraham  unto  the  latest  gene- 
rations.' This  covenant  itself  was  in  no  wise  abrogated,  or  even 
in  the  slightest  degree  changed  by  the  coming  of  Christ.  The 
covenant  remaining,  the  seal  must  of  necessity  also  remain. 
Otherwise  the  covernent  would  be  imperfect,  being  destitute  of 
a  seal. 

The  seal,  however,  was  changed  from  circumcision  to  bap- 
tism. There  seenfe  also  to  have  been  some  change  made  as  to 
the  heirs  of  this  covenant.  The  heirship  was  to  be  no  longer 
so  circumscribed  as  it  had  been,  but  become  the  inheritance  of 
all  those  who  were  or  should  become  by  faith  the  children  of 
Abraham.  So  that  now  every  parent  who  is  himself  by  faith 
of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  may  through  faith  and  the  ordinance 
of  baptism,  bring  his  child  into  the  self-same  covenant  relation- 

1  See  EpivUe  to  Uie  Hebrews.  '  See  EpisUe  to  the  Romuu. 
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ship  with  God  as  Abraham,  Isaao  and  Jacob,  and  their  descend- 
ants brought  their  children  by  the  ordinance  of  circumcision. 

These  positions  are  assumed  as  being  in  accordance  with  the 
settled  belief  of  our  churches.  It  is  to  some  of  the  logical 
and  necessary  deductions  therefrom,  which  consistency  demands 
should  be  carried  out  in  practice  or  the  positions  abandoned 
altogether,  that  we  now  desire  to  call  attention. 

But  notwithstanding  it  is  so  evident  that  the  above  named 
changes  were  then  made,  there  is  no  intimation  in  the  Scripture 
nor  in  the  history  of  apostolic  usage,  that  the  time  for  the  appli* 
cation  of  the  seal  was  at  all  changed,  nor  are  we  aware  that  it 
is  claimed  by  any  evangelical  writer,  that  any  such  change  was 
ever  made.  The  change  in  the  usage  of  the  early  Christiana 
in  regard  to  the  time,  took  place  during  the  third  century,  in 
connection  with  the  rise  and  extension  of  the  doctrine  of  bap- 
tismal regeneration.  It  was  then  gradually  changed  to  an 
earlier  day,  evidently  with  the  view  of  more  certainly  securing  the 
blessings  of  regeneration  to  the  child.  This  is  evident  from  Cy- 
prian's letter  to  Fidus,  and  other  concurrent  history.  This  let- 
ter was  written  under  the  following  circumstances.  A  council 
of  sixty  bishops  assembled  in  Carthage  in  the  year  A.  D.  252 ; 
some  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  time  of  the  Apostles. 
The  question  before  the  council  was,  not  whether  infants  should 
be  baptized — this  was  not  disputed  ;  but  whether  it  was  lawful 
to  baptize  them  before  they  were  eight  days  old.  Fidus,  a 
country  bishop,  or  elder,  had  expressed  the  belief  that  the  an- 
cient law  of  circumcision  should  be  followed  in  such  cases. 

When  the  council,  having  considered  the  question,  had  come 
to  a  result,  Cyprian,  Bishop  of  Carthage,  wrote  to  Fidus  thus  : 

^'As  to  the  case  of  infants, — whereas  you  judge  that  they  must 
not  be  baptized  within  two  or  three  days  after  they  are  born,  and 
that  the  rule  of  circumcision  is  to  be  observed ;  we  were  all  of  a 
very  different  opinion.  Not  one  was  of  your  mind ;  but  we  all 
rather  judged  that  the  mercy  and  grace  of  God  is  to  be  denied  to 
DO  human  being  that  is  born."  ^^This,  therefore,  dear  brother,  was 
our  opinion  in  the  council,  that  we  ought  not  to  hinder  any  person 
from  baptism  and  the  grace  of  God,  who  is  merciful  and  kind  to  all 
And  this  rule,  as  it  holds  for  all,  is,  we  think,  more- especially  to  be 
observed  in  reference  to  infants,  even  to  those  newly  born." 

VOL.  VUJ. — NO.  XXXIX.  8 
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In  respect  to  this  coancil  and  this  letter,  it  is  pertinent  to 
remark : 

1.  That' while  such  a  council,  held  at  so  early  a  period,  is 
certainly  worthy  of  very  'high  regjird,  we  must  not  so  far 
forget  the  severe  denunciations  uttered  by  our  Saviour  against 
the  Jews  for  making  void  the  law  of  God  through  the  tradi- 
tions of  their  elders,  as  to  place  implicit  confidence  in  the  cor- 
rectness of  its  decisions.  We  need  not  to  go  back  the  half  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  two  years  to  find  that  many  at  the  present 
day  difl'er  very  widely  from  some  of  the  views  held  by  their  Pu- 
ritan Fathers. 

If  the  council  had  given  us  their  opinion  without  giving 
their  reasons  for  it,  our  reverence  for  the  councillors  should 
have  great  weight  with  us  ;  but  when  they  give  us  their  rcaRons 
for  their  opinion,  wo  are  left  to  judge  simply  of  the  validity  of 
those  reasons,  without  at  all  taking  into  consideration  the  per- 
sonal character  and  standing  of  the  councillors,  or  the  age  in 
which  they  lived. 

2.  The  extract  itself  shows  that  the  council  did  not,  as  we 
do,  regard  the  ordinance  as  simply  and  solely  the  'seal  of  the 
covenant  made  with  Abraham ;  as  being  essentially  the  same 
as  the  ordinance  of  circumcision.  For  the  writer  says  to  Fidue, 
who  did  80  regard  it :  "We  were  all  of  a  very  different  opinion 
...  but  we  all  rather  judge  that  the  mercy  and  grace  of  God 
is  to  be  denied  to  no  human  being  that  is  born,  .  .  .  that 
we  ought  not  to  hinder  any  person  from  baptism  and  the  grace 
of  God."  Now  if  baptism  and  circumcision  are  essentially  the 
same  ordinance,  it  necessarily  follows-  that  if  withholding  baptism 
until  the  eighth  day  was  also  withholding  or  denying  "the  mercy 
and  grace  of  God,"  the  withholding  of  circumcis^ion  until  the 
eighth  day  was  also  withholding  or  denying  "the  mercy  and  grace 
of  God"  ;  and  yet  God  "who  is  merciful  and  kind  to  all,"  did 
so  withhold  it  by  special  command. 

It  is  also  perfectly  evident,  both  from  this  letter  and  from 
concurrent  historv,  that  the  council  entertained  a  belief  in  the 
doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration;  a  doctrine,  by  the  way, 
most  congenial  to  the  unregenerate  human  heart,  and  one  into 
which  we  may  well  suppose  the  early  Christians  were  in  special 
danger  of  falling ;  a  doctrine  now  held  by  hundreds  of  thousands 
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belonging  to  the  Roman  Catholic,. the  Greek,  Armenian,  and 
other  unevangelical  churches  of  Europe  and  Western  Asia.  All 
these  Bominal  Cliristians  have  their  children  baptized  as  soon 
as  possible  after  their  birth  ;  but  we  .do  not  see  the  slightest  evi- 
dence that  by  so  doing  they  secure  to  their  children  any  of  the 
blessings  God  vouchsafed  to  Abraham,  and  to  those  of  his  seed 
who  are  brought  into  covenant  relationship  with  him  in  the  way 
of  his  own  appointment.  On  the  contrary,  they  all  seem  to 
be  groping  in  almost  utter  darkness.  How  much  this  error  on 
their  part  may  have  to  do  with  God's  hiding  from  them  the 
light  of  his  countenance,  it  may  not  be  easy  for  us  to  deter- 
mine ;  but  the  two  so  clearfy  connected  facts  should  not  be 
overlooked  by  us  in  this  connection. 

We,  on  the  other  hand,  in  common  with  other  evangelical 
churches,  seem  to  have  fallen  into  a  like  serious  error,  but  in 
the  other  direction. 

The  silence  of  history  in  cegard  to  the  precise  time  when  the 
baptism  of  infants  began  to  be  deferred  until  after  the  eighth 
day,  together  with  other  circumstantial  evidence,  may  safely  be 
regarded  as  ghowing  conclusively  that  it  was  not  brought  about 
by  the  action  of  any  deliberate  assembly,  but  by  the  action  of 
individuals. 

As  the  early  Christians  in  the  third  century,  in  their  zeal  for 
securing  by  baptism  the  salvation  of  their  children,  seem  to  have 
lost  sight  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  so  they  of  the  early  days 
pf  the  Reformation,  in  their  zeal  to  protest  against  the  destruc- 
tive error  of  baptismal  regeneration,  appear  to  have  well-nigh 
lost  sight  of  it. 

And  we  of  the  present  generation  have  most  naturally  con- 
tinued in  the  same  error  in  which  we  may  be  said  to  have  been 
born.  We  somehow  seem  to  have  been  led  to  imagine  that 
we  are  no  longer  required  to  regard  the  time  and  place,  origi- 
nally appointed  for  the  affixing  of  the  seal  of  the  covenant ; 
but  on  the  contrary,  that  we  are  left  entirely  to  our  conscience 
or  sense  of  propriety,  in  our  selection  for  the  time  for  its  ob- 
servance. We  seem  to  have  entirely  overlooked  the  facts,  that 
up  to  the  time  of  Christ  the  seal  was  always  affixed  on  the 
eighth  day  ;  that  the  presentation  never  took  place  till  at  least 
thirty  three  days  afterwards,  and  that  even  then,  it  was  only 
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an  incidental  accompaniment »  bo  to  speak,  of  another  and 
widely  different  ordinance ;  that  John  the  Baptist  and  Jesoa 
were  both  circumcised  on  the  eighth  day,  evidently  at  Jiome  ; 
that  Jesus  wus  not  presented  until  thirty  three  days  afterwards, 
and  further,  that  there  is  no  passage  in  the  Bible  that  indicates 
any  other  day  than  the  eighth,  or  any  other  place  than  the 
child's  home  tor  the  affixing  of  the  seal  of  the  covenant. 

In  making  his  covenant  with  Abraham,  Ood  saw  fit  to  fix 
uuon  the  eighth  day  for  the  administration  of  the  ordinance. 
But  it  does  not  appear  from  the  divine  record  that  there  was 
any  express  command  given  in  regard  to  the  place  where  it 
should  be  done.  Nor  docs  it  appear  on  careful  inquiry  that 
there  was  any  occasion  for  such  specification.  The  time  when 
being  specified,  the  place  where  could  not  be  left  in  doubt. 
For  the  well  known  and  imperative  custom  of  those  times  in 
regard  to  the  seclusion  of  women  after  their  confinement — ^the 
inability  of  mothers,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  safely  to  leave 
their  own  apartments  at  so  early  a  day,  and  the  dictate  of  na- 
ture that  both  the  parents  should  be  present  to  engage  with  the 
whole  heart  and  soul  in  such  an  important  and  divinely  ap- 
pointed transaction,  all  clearly  indicate  that  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Divine  Law  Giver  that  it  should  be  administered  at 
the  home  of  the  parents ;  and  in  the  entire  absence  of  the  least 
shadow  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  the  narrative  given  by  Luke 
respecting  the  circumcision  of  John  the  Baptist,  clearly  shows 
that  it  was  so  understood  by  those  to  whom  the  command  wa^ 
given.  We  must  not  here  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  cove- 
nant was  with  Abraham  and  with  all  his  seed,  irrespective  of 
sex  .  with  the  mothers  as  perfectly  as  with  the  fathers ;  as  with 
the  fathers  so  with  the  mothers.  See  circumcision  of  Timothy, 
his  mother  being  a  descendant  of  Abraham,  while  his  father 
was  a  Greek. 

But  why  did  God  fix  upon  the  eighth  day  as  the  time  when 
the  seal  of  the  covenant  should  be  placed  upon  the  young  in- 
fant? 

Clearly,  among  other  reasons,  we  may  name;  first,  because 
he  had  already  so  formed  the  human  body  and  the  human  mind 
that  in  all  ordinary  cases,  the  mother  would  on  that  day,  but 
not  before,  be  so  far  restored  from  her  confinement  as  to  be 
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able  ftilly  to  engage  in  the  ordinance  with  all  her  moral  powers 
and  emotions,  without  seriously  endangering  her  safe  recovery. 
Before  ihis  time,  the  exigencies  of  child-birth  not  being  fully  past, 
there  would  be  more  or  less  danger  in  her  doing  so,  even  in  the 
quietness  and  seclusion  of  her  own  home. 

And  we  may  name,  secondly,  that  we  are  so  constituted  that 
at  just  about  this  time,  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  parents 
would  be  more  fully  impressed  with  a  proper  sense  of  the  true 
intent,  meaning  and  spirit  of  the  ordinance,  and  would  be  able 
and  likely  to  make  a  more  perfect  and  entire  consecration  of 
the  child  to  the  Lord,  than  at  any  earlier  or  at  any  later  period. 
In  a  word,  he  had  already  so  constituted  and  ordained  that  the 
parents  would  at  no  other  time  or  place  be  in  so  favorable  a 
state  of  both  body  and  mind  to  enter  fully  and  heartily  into  the 
spirit  of  the  occasion  as  just  at  this  juncture  and  in  their  own 
house,  where  they  would  be  free  from  the  solicitude,  embarrass- 
ments and  mental  agitations  and  distractions  which  would  inevita- 
bly lie  experienced  in  the  midst  of  a  worshipping  congregation, 
and  which,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  are  uniformly  ex- 
perienced whenever  it  is  so  administered,  and  experienced  too  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  entirely  incapacitate  them  (particularly 
the  mother) ,  for  any  satisfactory  participation  in  the  ordinance ; 
for  then  and  there  making  a  sincere  and  heartfelt  consecration 
of  the  child  to  the  Lord  as  they  desire  to  do,  and  as  they  could 
do  if  it  were  administered  in  the  quiet  of  her  own  apartments. 

Now  it  certainly  can  require  no  argument  to  show  that  all 
the  above  named  reasons,  and  many  others  not  named,  that 
,  existed  before  the  coming  of  Christ  in  favor  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  ordinance  on  the  eighth  day  and  at  the  home  of  the 
mother,  now  exist  in  favor  of  its  administration  at  the  same 
place  and  on  the  same  day,  or  as  soon  after  that  as  the  mother  is 
sufficiently  recovered  from  her  confinement  to  be  able  safely  to  en- 
ter with  her  whole  heart  and  soul  into  the  spirit  of  the  occasion. 
And  in  the  entire  absence  of  any  intimation  in  the  Scriptures 
that  there  was  ever  any  change  of  time  made,  or 'even  contem- 
plated, we  are  abundantly  warranted  in  the  belief  that  in  the 
first  establishment  of  the  ordinance,  the  time  for  its  administra- 
tion was  not  only  definitely,  but  unalterably  fixed  for  all  coming 
time. 
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We  here  see  a  most  perfect  adaptation  of  the  time  and  place 
appointed  for  the  service  to  the  laws  that  had  been  already  and 
unalterably  laid  deep  in  our  very  nature ;  a  divine  regard  for 
that  which  some  seem  to  look  upon  as  a  frailty  worthy  only  of 
being  ignored  or  resisted. 

In  our  investigations  of  this  subject,  we  must  not  allow  our- 
selves to  forsret  that  the  time  when  a  thinu^  is  to  be  done  is 
always  and  neccessarily,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  not 
only  a  very  important,  but  even  an  essenti^il  part  of  any  con- 
tract or  covenant.  This  item,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
learn,  has  been  entirely  overlooked  or  ignored  by  all  writers 
upon  this  subject. 

God's  covenant  with  Abraham,  it  is  true,  was  not  in  every 
particular  like  those  niade  by  men  with  each  other,  mutually 
providing  for  and  specifying  the  exact  amount  of  forfeiture  in 
case  either  party  should  fail  to  fulfil  his  part  of  the  covenant. 
Far  from  it,  for  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  possible  that  there 
could  be  any  such  failure  on  God's  part.  Consequently  his  cov- 
enant with  Abraham  was,  and  with  us  is,  more  in  the  form  of 
a  command  accompanied  with  the  promise  of  a  reward  if  by 
obedience  we  fulfil  our  part  of  the  covenant,  and  a  threat  of 
puQidhment  if  we  fail  in  obedience. 

Neither  is  the  precise  and  exact  nature  or  amount  of  the  re- 
ward or  of  the  punishment  specified  in  God's  covenant  with 
Abraham  and  with  us.  Yet  it  does  not  by  any  means  follow, 
nor  is  there  any  intimation  given  us,  that  the  time  appointed  ia 
the  covenant  for  the  performance  on  our  part  in  this  regard  is 
of  any  less  importance  in  the  keeping  of  our  covenant,  or  for 
bringing  ourselves,  or  our  offspring,  into  covenant  with  God, 
than  in  regard  to  human  covenants. 

Or  still  further.  Have  we  any  evidence  that  he  now  regards 
that  part  of  the  covenant  as  abroo;ated  ?  Or  can  we  conceive  of 
any  way  or  any  means  by  which  that  part  of  the  covenant  could 
be  abrogated  without  necessarily  involving  the  abrogation  of  the 
whole  covenant?  If  so,  when  and  by  what  means  was  it  done? 
If  we  can  not  give  affirmative  and  satisfactory  answers  to  these 
questions,  shall  we  venture  to  disregard  the  time  when  the 
duty  is  to  be  performed,  and  still  expect  to  secure  the  blessings 
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« 
of  obedience  ?     Shall  we  run  such  risks  simply  because  we  can 
not  see  satisfactory  reasons  why  God  should  have  so  appointed  ? 

The  wise  and  judicious  parent  who  should  see  fit  to  command 
bis  little  son  to  perforin  specific  acts  of  service  at  any  definitely 
appointed  time,  with  the  promise  of  a  reward  if  obedient, 
would  soon  teach  that  son  to  understand  that  he  was  not  enti- 
tled to  the  rewards  of  obedience,  but  on  the  contrary  exposed 
himself  to  the  penalties  of  disobedience,  if  he  should  perform 
the  services  before  the  time  designated,  or  if  he  delayed  the 
performance  till  a  later  hour,  unless  the  delay  was  caused  by 
circumstances  entirely  beyond  the  child's  control ;  and  that,  too, 
even  though  the  child  should  be  utterly  unable  to  see  any  good 
reason  for  his  father's  exactness  as  to  the  time  when  the  duty 
bbould  be  performed. 

But  notwithstanding  God  has  so  dearly  revealed  to  us  his 
will  as  to  the  time  when  and  the  place  where  he  would  have  this 
ordinance  administered,  it  by  no  means  necessarily  follows  that 
he  will  not,  so  far  as  the  child  is  concerned,  accept  of  it  when 
administered  at  some  other  time  and  place.  We  have  reason 
to  hope  that  in  the  plenitude  of  his  mercy  and  forbearance  he 
will  do  so  ;  for  he  is  ever  ready  to  "pass  by"  our  unintentional 
transgressions  and  to  pardon  the  repenting  sinner.  Yet  if  he 
does  so,  that  fact  is  not  at  all  to  be  taken  as  evidence  that  he 
docs  not  regard  with  displeasure  the  conduct  of  the  parents  in 
departing  from  the  ways  of  his  appointment.  But,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  impossible  for  the  human  mind  to  conceive  that 
he  who  rightfully  commands,  can  be  otherwise  than  displeased 
with  those  who  disregard  or  willfully  disobey,  even  though  it 
may  be  done  with  the  view  of  adding  solemnity  and  importance 
to  the  ordinance,  and  of  making  a  good  impression  upon  others. 
Is  not  such  conduct  clearly  indicative  of  arrogance,  in  assuming 
to  know  better  than  our  Creator  when  and  where  it  is  best  that 
it  should  be  administered?  If  we  may  rightfully  assume  to 
change  the  time  and  place  for  its  observance,  may  we  not,  with 
equal  propriety,  also  assume  the  right  to  make  any  other 
changes  in  regard  to  it  we  think  proper,  even  to  the  extent  of 
omitting  it  altogether  ? 

That  no  good  can  possibly  be  derived  from  administering  the 
ordinance  before  the  eighth  day  is  evident   from  the  fact   that 
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God  himself  expressly  commanded  that  it  should  be  deferred  till 
that  day.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  affixing  the  seal  is  unnec- 
essarily delayed  beyond  that  time,  it  is  also  evident  that  the 
child  is  by  such  delay  left  without  any  claifad  or  title  to  the  bless- 
ings of  the  covenant,  and  must  remain  so  until  such  time  as 
the  parents  shall  have  had  the  ordinance  administered  \o  God's 
acceptance,  or  he  shall,  hy  his  own  faith  and  obedience,  become 
an  heir  to  the  promises. 

The  parents  certainly  can  not  claim  for  the  child  the  cove- 
nanted blessings  after  the  child  is  eight  days  old,  until  the  seal 
of  the  covenant  has  been  acceptably  affixed.  We  have  too  many 
times  witnessed  the  anxiety  of  parents  to  have  their  danger- 
ously sick  children  baptised,  not  to  be  convinced  that  the  Chris- 
tian heart,  when  brought  to  the  test,  uniformly  and  inotinct- 
ively  beats  responsively  to  the  truth  of  this  position.  Moreover, 
the  failure  of  the  parents  to  have  the  seal  affixed  on  the  eighth 
day,  unless  such  failure  is  unavoidable,  must  be  regarded  as  a 
violation  of  the  covenant  on  their  part,  and  consequently  and 
necessarily,  speaking  after  the  manner  of  men,  as  an  absolving 
of  God  from  all  obligations  to  keep  it  on  his  part.  If  he  re- 
news it,  it  will  be  of  his  own  abounding  mercy  and  grace. 

These  are  contingences  which  it  must  be  anything  but  agree- 
able for  loving  Christian  parents  to  contemplate  ;  particularly  if 
the  error  is  regarded  in  its  true  light,  as  somehow  causing  mul- 
titudes of  other  Christian  parents  to  neglect  the  ordinance  alto- 
gether, and  thus  indirectly  depriving  great  multitudes  of  chil- 
dren of  whatever  of  blessing  God  has  covenanted  with  Abra- 
ham and  his  seed  to  bestow  upon  all  their  infant  children  upon 
whom  they  shall  cause  the  seal  to  be  applied. 

We  now  unhesitatingly  submit  that  we  ought  to  have  the 
ordinance  administered  at  the  home  of  the  mother,  when  the 
child  is  one  week  old.  Or,  if  the  health  of  the  mother,  or  any 
other  cause,  absolutely  prevents  its  being  administered  on  that 
day,  it  should  be  administered  as  soon  after  that  time  as  possi- 
ble. And  we  also  as  unhesitatingly  submit  that,  in  case  we 
reject  this  conclusion,  consistency  absolutely  demands  of  us  to 
wholly  abandon  the  view  that  infant  baptism  is  now,  as  circum- 
cision was,  the   seal  of  the  covenant   made  with  Abraham. 

To  this,  it  has  been  objected,  that  infant  baptism  being  an  or 
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dinance  of  the  church,  it  should  be  administered  in  the  house  of 
God,  and  during  some  meeting  of  the  church  for  public  worship. 
This  objection  has  been  so  often  made  that  we  must  not  fail  to 
notice  it ;  and  yet  we  confess  ourselves  unable  to  see  either  its 
pertinence  or  its  force.  For,  upon  careful  inspection,  it  ap- 
pears that  even  admitting  that  it  may  in  some  sense  be  regarded 
as  an  ordinance  of  the  church,  it  by  no  means  necessarily  fol- 
lows that  the  covenant  is  not  a  personal  one  between  God  and 
the  individual,  or  that  its  seal  should  be  publicly  affixed.  In 
either  case,  the  divine  appointments  in  regard  to  its  administra- 
tion remain  precisely  the  same.  Whether  it  should  pr  should  not 
be  regarded  as  an  ordinance  of  the  church,  must  evidently  de- 
pend entirely  upon  the  sense  in  which  the  term  church  is  used. 
It  is  but  too  evident  that  our  ideas  become  confused  by  indefi- 
niteness  in  its  use.  It  is  clearly  an  ordinance  of  the  church  in 
precisely  the  same  sense  as  was  the  ordinance  of  circumcision, 
and  in  no  other.  If  we  use  the  word  church  in  its  most  unre- 
stricted sense,  as  having,  under  the  old  dit'pensation,  included 
and  been  composed  of  all  those  who  had  been  brought  by  the 
ordinance  of  circumcision  into  visible  covenant  relationship 
with  God.  notwithstanding  they  were  never  associated  together 
into  an  organized  community,  then  circumcision  was  evidently 
an  ordinance  of  this  same  unorganized  church. 

But  if  by  the  term  church,  under  the  old  dispensation,  we 
mean  the  organized  Jewish  nation,  then  it  as  evidently  was  not, 
exclusively,  at  least,  an  ordinance  of  the  church ;  for  although 
circumcision  was  a  prerequisite  for  admission  into  it,  yet  there 
were  multitudes  of  the  duly  circumcised  descendants  of  Abra- 
ham who  were  not,  in  any  sense  whatever,  members  of  the  or- 
ganized Hebrew  commonwealth. 

So,  under  the  new  dispensation,  if  by  the  term  church  we 
mean  the  unorganized  aggregate  of  all  who  have  been  duly  bap- 
tized, then  it  is  evidently  an  ordinance  of  the  church  in  precisely 
the  same  sense  as  circumcision  was  of  the  unorganized  [Abra- 
hamic?]  church. 

But  if  we  use  the  term  church  in  a  more  common  and  re- 
stricted sense,  as  embracing  only  those  who  have  by  covenant 
become  members  of,  and  responsible  to,  some  organized  body  of 
true  believers,  then,  by  the  very  terms  of  definition,  it  is  not 
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baptism,  but  it  is  the  entering  into  covenant  that  initiates  one 
into  the  church. 

In  this  respect  the  usages  of  pur  churches  correspond  very 
closely  to  the  usage  of  the  Hebrew  church  ;  for,  while  we  do  not 
admit  any  to  our  churches  who  have  not  been  duly  baptized, 
there  are  multitudes  whom  we  regard  as  having  been,  by 
baptism,  brought  visibly  into  personal  covenant  relationship 
with  God,  whoni  we  do  not  regard  as  being,  in  any  sense  what- 
ever, members  of,  or  responsible  to,  God's  organized  church  or 
^y  of  its  branches. 

The  much  discussed,  if  not  much  vexed,  question  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical status  of  baptized  children,  then,  is  one  very  easily 
determined  by  the  very  simple  process  of  precisely  defining  the 
sense  in  which  we  use*  the  term  church.  That  they  are,  by  bap- 
tism, brought  visibly  into  the  same  personal  covenant  relation- 
ship  to  God  as  were  -Abraham  and  his  descendants  is  perfectly 
evident,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  as  perfectly  evident  that 
they  are  not  thereby  brought  into  covenant  relationship  with, 
or  made,  in  any  sense,  responsible  to,  apy  organized  body  of 
believers. 

Let  us  then  have  a  return  to  the  practice  of  aflizing  the  seal 
of  the  covenant  to  our  infant  children  at  the  time  and  place 
God  has  so  clearly  revealed  to  be  his  will.  The  whole  cove- 
nant and  its  seal  may  be  perhaps  somewhat  of  a  mystery  to  us. 
It  may  be  doubtful  whether  we  fully  understand  its  whole  bear- 
ing, and  is  it  not  quite  possible  that  God  may  place  more  impor-^ 
tance  upon  the  time  and  place  than  w^e  have  been  accustomed 
to  suppose? 
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ARTICLE   VI. 

THE  STATE  OF    THE  COUNTRY. 

Prudent  men  are  accastoraed,  at  the  opening  of  a  new  year, 
to  look  into  the  state  of  their  affairs  and  forecast  their  prospects 
for  the  future.  It  is  not  less  interesting,  and  perhaps  not  alto- 
gether without  profit,  to  take  a  view  of  the  condition  of  the 
country  and  see  whither  it  is  drifting ;  for  drifting  rather  than 
guidance  expresses  its  movement,  except  as  it  is  under  the 
keeping  of  a  wise  and  beneficent  Providence. 

Our  design,  at  the  present  time,  requires  us  to  consider  the 
state  of  the  country  In  its  national,  financial  and  political 
aspects.  An  abundant  yield  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  and  a 
fair  reward  of  industrial  toil,  favorably  affect  the  finances  of  a 
country  and  thus  direct  its  politics.  '  On  the  other  hand,  politi- 
cal mismanagement  often  deranges  the   finances  and  so  checks 

the  industry  of  a  people,  thus  nullifying,  in  a  measure,  the  joint 
products   of  a  generous  soil   and  a  propitious  sky.      At  one 

time,  a  failing  crop  is  the  occasion  of  a  riot  or  a  revolution  ;  at 

another,   an   unwise   or   a   wicked    government    destroys   and 

plunders  the   fruits  of  industry,  and   defeats   the  generosity  of 

nature. 

The  material  condition  of  the  country  is,  on  the  whole,  favor- 
able ;  and  this  is  a  point  of  great  consequence  at  the  present 
crisis,  when  our  political  relations  are  so  much  disturbed.  The 
crops  of  all  kinds  have  been  of  more  than  average  abundance. 
All  the  great  staples  of  life  have  been  produced  in  liberal  meas^ 
ures  by  the  teeming  earth.  Grains  of  all  kinds  fill  our  gran- 
aries, or  are  on  their  way  to  feed  the  hungry  of  less  favored 
lands.  Cattle,  sheep  and  swine  in  countless  thousands  have 
been  fattened  by  our  grass  and  grains  and  roots.  Of  food 
there  is  enough  and  to  spare. 

Turning  from  our  fields  and  looking  to  the  seats  of  mechan- 
ical industry,  we  find  that  many  kinds  of  business  have  been 
carried  on  with  profit.  The  aggregate  of  incomes  is  large, 
while  the  scale  of  expenditures  by  all  classes  engaged  in  these 
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•      • 
pursuits  proves  that  wages  are  advanced.    There  are  exceptions, 
partly  because,  in  some  localities,  business  has   been  overdone, 
a  result  w  hich  always  and  almost  inevitably  follows  a  season  of 
prosperity. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  some  branches  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustry have  been,  and  are  now,  depressed.  The  enormoua 
profits  of  recent  years  are  not  realized.  Great  establishmienta 
are  running  at  a  loss.  But  two  things  may  be  said  in  regard 
to  this  state  of  the  manufacturing  interest.  First,  the  great 
incomes  of  four  or.  five  jears  of  unprecedented  success  enable 
the  rich  owners  of  cotton,  woollen  and  iron  mills  to  tide  over 
the  present  time  of  depression ;  and  secondly,  a  part  of  the 
present  depression  is  owing  to  the  over  production  of  former 
years.  If  more  fabrics  are  made  than  the  people  need  and 
can  purchase,  the  surplus  must  be  piled  up  or  sold  at  a  sacrifice. 
In  the  meantime  the  wheels  keep  turning,  and  the  presumption 
is  strong  that  it  is  more  profitable  for  the  owners  to  have  them 
move  than  hang  idly  on  their  pivots.  Making  suitable  al- 
lowance, therefore,  the  whole  view  is  favorable.  In  all  our 
great  material  interests  on  the  land,  and  on  the  sea  as  well,  we 
have  been  blessed  by  a  benignant  Providence.  At  the  North 
and  the  South,  in  the  West  and  the  East,  busy  brains  and  busy 
hands  have  wrought  out  an  immense  product,  far  beyond  the 
want«  of  the  year,  enabling  us  to  pay  for  the  past  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  future. 

In  ordinary  times  an  abundance  of  the  comforts  and  even 
luxuries  of  life  would  indicate  a  sound  financial  condition.  But 
our  case  is  exceptional.  The  national  debt,  amounting  in  round 
numbers  to  $2,500,000,000,  with  town,  city,  and  state  debts, 
incurred  in  suppressing  the  rebellion,  bears  with  immense  weight 
upon  production  and  depletes  the  income  of  all  those  who  de- 
pend upon  salaries  or  dividends.  A  large  portion  of  this  debt 
is  due  to  foreign  creditors  who  are  continually  drawing  the 
precious  metals  out  of  the  couutry,  in  the  payment  of  interest. 
We  are  so  much  the  poorer  by  all  that  was  consumed  in  the 
war,  over  and  above  what  would  have  been  consumed  if  peace 
had  not  been  interrupted.  To  this  must  be  added  the  loss  of 
the  labor  of  a  million  of  men  during  four  years.  The  real 
pecuniary  loss  to  the  North,  growing  directly  out  of  the  rebell- 
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ion,  can  not  be  less  than  $4,000,000,000 ;  while  that  of  the 
South  is  at  least  half  that  amount.  In  other  words,  the  whole 
nation  has  sunk  not  less  than  $6,000,000,000  in  civil  war.  In 
this  computation  no  allowance  is  made  for  the  loss  of  property 
in  slaves,  since  emancipation  is  no  loss  to  the  country.  It 
merely  effects  a  change  of  ownership ;  and  the  result  will  be  a 
g^reat  pecuniary  gain,  inasmuch  as  now,  when  they  own  them- 
selves, they  will  raise  more  and  save  more  than  when  compelled 
to  labor  for  others. 

An  evil  additional  to  the  debt,  and  in  a  measure  growing 
out  of  It,  is  a  deranged  currency.  The  currency  can  never  be 
in  a  healthy  condition  when  gold  is  at  a  premium.  For  many 
n^onths  the  gold  dollar  has  averaged  about  a  dollar  and  forty 
cents  in  paper.  The  aggregate  of  injustice  and  wrong  growing 
out  of  this  fact  is  beyond  estimate.  While  some  are  enriched 
vast  numbers  are  defrauded.  The  price  of  things  in  daily  use 
16  greatly  increased,  but  the  wages  of  labor  have  not  increased 
in  the  same  ratio.  Thus  it  has  become  more  difficult  for  the 
laborer  to  keep  the  wolf  of  hunger  from  the  door.  Dealers  in 
money  and  credits  have  piled  up  great  fortunes,  while  people. of 
moderate  means  have  been  driven  to  ceaseless  and  poorly  re- 
warded toil. 

The  evil  is  aggravated  by  the  uncertainty  in  regard  to  the 
future  which  is  a  characteristic  of  the  times.  We  have  no  set- 
tled financial  policy.  Neither  political  party  has  fixed  upon  a 
course  which  it  is  pledged  to  pursue,  and  neitiier  has  the  cour-* 
age  or  the  wisdom  to  arrange  a  platform  for  the  future.  Both 
are  waiting  for  something  to  turn  up.  Congress  has  provided 
for  the  support  of  the  government,  the  payment  of  the  interest 
of  the  national  debt,  and  of  a  portion  of  the  debt  itself.  This* 
is  well.  No  other  course  could  be  taken  witliout  national 
bankruptcy  and  disgrace.  And  in  doing  this  Congress  has 
only  registered  the  will  of  the  people,  who  have,  since  the 
firing  of  the  first  gun  at  the  opening  of  the  rebellion,  been  in 
advance  of  their  representatives  in  the  legislative  and  executive 
departments  at  Washington.  The  country  is  waiting  for  a  fi- 
nancial policy,  but  it  waits  in  vain.  We  have  able  men  in 
great  numbers,  but  no  man  seems  qualified  to  take  the  lead  and 
inaugurate  a  system  by  which  the  currency  shall  be  placed  upon 
a  sound  basis. 
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Besides^  the  fear  of  a  great  financial  revulsion,  which  has 
haunted  prudent  men  for  several  years,  has  secretly  become  in-» 
tensifiedy  and  there  is  a  strong  indisposition  to  lay  plans  for  busi- 
ness in  the  immediate  future.  Investments  in  real  dstate,  except 
in  the  centres  of  growing  towns  and  cities,  are  considered  risky. 
The  fear  of  change  rests  like  a  nightmare  on  the  heart  of  business. 
Moreover,  there  has,  of  late,  been  a  partial  return  to  the  former 
system  of  long  credits,  and  thousands  of  men  who  had  begun 
to  do  business  on  the  cash  system  have  become  involved  in 
debt.  Revulsion  is  drawing  nearer  and  yet  its  approach  is  not 
wisely  provided  for  by  keeping  free  from  debt. 

If  we  add  that  a  tariff,  which  in  many  particulars  is  simply 
abominable,  has  been  fastened  upon  the  country  by  log-roll- 
ing legislation,  we  only  add  to  the  truthfulness  of  the  picture. 
At  the  opening  of  Congress  in  December  1866,  Mr.  Wells, 
who  had  made  the  tariff  a  profound  study,  prepared  a  very  able 
report  on  the  finances  and  a  bill  for  revising  the  tariff  and  the 
whole  financial  policy  of  the  country.  Instead  of  accepting 
his  recommendations,  a  plan  was  adopted  made  up  of  '^shreds 
and  patches,"  as  if  for  the  express  purpose  of  fostering  certain 
branches  of  business  at  the  expense  of  the  country. 

In  addition  to  all  these  evils,  enormous  frauds  on  the  reve- 
hue,  both  by  smuggling  and  by  violations  of  the  internal  rev- 
enue system,  have  become  common.  One  class  of  law-break- 
ers have  had  the  unblushing  impudence  to  propose  to  the  gov- 
ernment to  pay  a  certain  sum — far  less  than  the  tax  levied 
upon  them — for  the  privilege  of  making  and  selling  whiskey. 
All  these  violations  and  evasions  of  the  revenue  laws  are  not 
only  dishonest  actions  as  regards  the  government,  but  they  are 
a  species  of  robbery  as  regards  the  rest  of  the  community. 
The  man  who  fails  to  bear  his  part  of  the  public  burdens  com- 
pels his  neighbors  to  make  up  the  deficiency ;  and  he  is  morally 
just  as  great  a  rogue  as  if  he  picked  his  neighbors'  pockets  to 
the  same  amount.  Here  is  an  array  of  causes  which  are  rap- 
idly gendering  uneasiness  and  distrust.  Society  is  heaving 
like  the  swell  of  the  ocean  sometimes  observed  in  the  com- 
mencement  of  a  storm. 

But  there  is  another  fact,  not  yet  adverted  te,  which  is  of 
ominous   significance.     Shall   the   faith  of  the  government  be 
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kept  with  the  public  creditors  ?  Passing  over  the  question  in 
regard  to  the  obligation  to  pay  all  the  national  bonds  in  gold, 
both  principle  and  interest,  there  is  a  growing  number  who  join 
in  the  clamor  against  exempting  national  stocks  from  taxation. 
The  solemn  pledge  of  the  government  is  on  record,  binding  it 
not  to  take  from  the  public  creditors  a  portion  of  the  interest 
due  to  them,  by  taxing  the  national  stocks  in  their  posession. 
The  very  agitation  of  the  subject  awakens  distrust  and  loosens 
the  bands  of  society. 

In  view  of  all  this  array  of  evils  the  question  may  arise, 
why  then  has  not  the  country  been  ruined  ?  What  can  prevent 
universal  stagnation  of  business  and  genefal  bankruptcy?  In 
reply,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  our  exemption  is  not  due  to  leg- 
islation. The  wisdom  of  political  leaders  has  wrought  next  to 
nothing  for  the  public  safety,  so  far  as  the  financial  condition  of 
the  country  is  concerned.  Two  causes  have  operated  in  our 
favor.  In  the  first  place,  the  country  was  much  richer  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  rebellion  than  was  generally  supposed.  The 
United  States  was,  perhaps,  after  Great  Britain,  the  wealthiest 
country  in  the  Christian  world.  An  industrious,  frugal  and 
rapidly  increasing  population  had  been  accumulating  property 
for  nearly  three  generations.  Two  or  three  brief  wars  had 
scarcely  checked  the  increase  of  wealth.  Our  resources  were 
Tcry  great  and  thus  we  were  enabled  to  pour  out  money  like 
water  in  the  defence  of  the  national  life. 

Secondly,  since  the  attack  was  made  on  Fort  Sumter,  the 
population  of  the  country  has  increased,  by  birth  and  immigni- 
tion,  not  less  than  five  millions  of  souls.  By  this  means  at  least 
a  million  of  laborers  have  been  added  to  the  annual  produc- 
tive force  of  the  country.  They  have  earned  two  hundred 
millions  of  dollars,  in  round  numbers,  above  what  has  been 
consumed  for  their  subsistence.  By  the  increase  and  im- 
provement of  machinery  work  has  been  done  equivalent  to  the 
labor  of  half  a  million  hands.  Hence  we  have  a  production  of 
not  less  than  three  hundred  million  dollars  annually  above  the 
annual  production  previous  to  the  war.  And  this  increase  of 
productive  power,  with  the  bounty  of  Providence  in  abundant 
harvests,  has  enabled  us  to  bear  the  heavy  burden  imposed  by 
the  rebellion.      The  industiry  of  the  people  and   the  favor  of 
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God,  rather  than  the  wisdom  of  public  men,  have  procured  our 
safety. 

A  country,  blessed  like  ours  with  aU  the  riches  of  the  soil,  the 
mines  and  the  sea,  and  heaping  up  wealth  in  spite  of  the  waste 
of  war,  ought  to  enjoy  a  political  millennium.  If  there  was 
harmony  of  sentiment  in  relation  to  great  points  of  public 
policy,  all  our  financial  difficulties  could  be  easily  settled.  But 
the  war  hns  left  heart-burning,  hatred  and  strife.  The  con- 
quered party  have  submitted  sullenly  to  the  heavy  arm  of  power. 
The  prospect  of  negro  equality  has  exasperated  their  feelings  of 
shame  and  hate.  If  not  ready  to  join  a  foreign  enemy  in  hu- 
miliating their  country,  they  are  eager  to  unite  with  any  body 
of  men  in  defeating  the  party  which  compelled  them  to  lay 
down  their  arms.  Knowing  that  unless  the  course  of  events 
in  this  country  can  be  turned  back,  that  unless  the  government 
can  be  seized  by  them  aided  by  Northern  allies,  they  must  go 
into  history  Aot  only  as  the  champions  of  a  lost  cause  but  as 
the  champions  of  an  infamous  cause,  the  Southern  leaders  are 
watching  their  opportunity  for  power,  for  revenge,  and  for  an 
honorable  page  in  the  annals  of  the  world. 

The  Democratic  party  has  been  for  several  years  in  a  bad 
position.  It  has  not  joined  in  the  rebellion;  it  has  not  heart- 
ily engaged  in  suppressing  it.  Thousands  of  its  best  men 
have  left  it  forever.  The  residue  supported  the  government 
while  cherishing  a  feeling  of  tenderness  towards  the  rebels. 
They  are  now  disposed  to  affiliate  with  them  on  almost  any 
terms  if,  by  their  help,  they  may  get  control  of  the  national 
government.  Flushed  by  recent  successes  in  the  autumn  elec- 
tions the  Democratic  party  is  hoping  to  regain  power,  office 
and  patronage.  But  it  has  no  settled  and  avowed  policy. 
What  it  would  do  with  the  Freedmen ;  what  with  the  National 
Banks ;  what  about  specie  payments ;  and  what  in  relation  to 
the  public  debt,  is  unknown.  All  is  left  to  chance — to  the  turn 
of  the  tide,  while  the  struggle  for  power  goes  on.  The  negro 
can  not  be  reenslaved,  but  perhaps  he  may  be  kept  under ;  the 
national  debt  must  not  be  really  repudiated,  but  possibly  the 
creditors  of  the  government  may  be  frightened  into  exchanging 
their  bonds  for  others  bearing  a  smaller  rate  of  interest,  or 
into  submission  to  taxation  of  the  stocks  they  hold ;  the  finances 
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mav  be  tampered  with  until  the  people  are  ready  for  any  change, 
while  the  only  settled  purpose  of  the  party  is  to  get  the  helm  of 
state  into  their  hands.  By  this  it  is  not  meant  that  the  Demo- 
cratic party  is  willing  to  see  the  country  ruined,  or  is  destitute 
of  patriotism ;  but  simply  that  its  first,  second  and  third  purpose 
is  to  put  down  the  Republicans,  and  gain  the  control  of  the 
national  government.  The  Northern  section  of  the  party  is 
eager  to  join  their  ancient  confreres  of  the  South  on  any  terms 
that  will  ensure  success,  trusting  to  the  course  of  events  or  to 
Providence,  according  to  individual  characteristics,  to  save  the 
country  from  disaster. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Republican  party  does  not  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  crisis  in  our  national  affairs.     It  has  no  financial 
policy.      Dififerent  gentlemen  of  great  ability  have  put  forth 
their  views,  and  they  each  have  a  respectable  following ;  but 
the  party  has  not  adopted  any  system  to  meet  the  financial  evils 
that  beset  us'.     Some  are  for,  and  some  are  against  the  national 
banking  system.     Some  are  in  favor  of  paying  the   national 
debt  speedily ;  some  for  throwing  the  main  part  of  it  upon  pos- 
terity ;  while  others  are  advocates  for  a  moderate  rate  of  pay- 
ment,  which  will   distribute  the  debt  over  a  long  course   of 
years.     All  the  leading  men  are  in  favor  of  negro  suffrage  in 
the  reconstructed  States,  and  perhaps,  also,  in  the  loyal  States ; 
but  they  differ  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  reaching  that  result. 
And  so  in  relation  to  everj  question  of  importance,  there  is  no 
well  defined  and  avowed  policy.     The  party  has  no  acknowl- 
edged leader.     All  things  are,  and  will  be,  at  loose  ends,  until 
a  national  convention  shall  set  up  its  platform,  and  place  a 
standard-bearer  upon  it.     An  effort  has  been  honestly  made  to 
establish  impartial  suffrage  in  some  of  the  Northern  States,  but 
has  failed  through  the  force  of  remaining  prejudice.     The  party 
is  now  helpless  at  the  feet  of  General  Grant.     He  cap  receive 
the  nomination  for  the  presidency,  without  conditions  or  pledges, 
if  he  so  elects,     ^heir  silent,  tobacco-smoking  General  has  the 
game  in  his  own  hands,  and  their  main  dependence  is  upon  his 
sterling  honcstv. 

The  Republican  party  has  been  kept  in  power  during  the  last 
seven  years  because  the  course  of  events  compelled  it  to  take  - 
high  moral  ground.     In  putting  down  the  rebellion,  the  dis^ 
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carded,  but  still  sacred  and  living  truths  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  were  again  made  the  watchwords  of  party. 
The  spirit  of  the  old  Puritans  was  roused  to  meet  the 
old  Cavaliers,  in  their  descendants.  The  party  was  under 
the  necessity  of  going  back  to  first  principles ;  and,  by  so 
doing,  it  gained  the  support  of  the  great  mass  of  religious, 
moral  and  temperance  people.  And  this  great  class  never 
feared  or  faltered  for  one  moment,  not  even  in  the  most 
gloomy  hours  of  the  war.  They  had  faith  in  the  cause;  they 
had  confidence  in  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  they  trusted  in  the  God  of 
their  fathers.  By  their  support  the  government  was  invincible 
and  victorious.  The  rebellion  was  subdued  ;  slavery  was  abol- 
ished ;  the  national  credit  was  sustained,  and  the  national  honor 
was  preserved  inviolate  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  powers. 

But  we  are  now  in  a  new  state  of  things.  Slavery  is  abol- 
ished,  and  the  question  of  abolition  is  eliminated  from  politics. 
There  is  a  conviction  that^the  Freedmen  will,  in  some  way, 
come  into  the  secure  possession  of  all  their  rights,  in  the  course 
of  time,  and  as  a  logical  sequence  of  the  war.  There  was  no 
other  political  question  that  specially  interested  religious  and 
moral  men,  as  such,  except  that  relating  to  the  license,  or  the 
prohibition  of  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.  And  though 
this  was  a  matter  of  State,  rather  than  national  legislation,  yet 
it  had  its  influence  in  binding  good  men  to  the  party. 

The  great  mass  of  temperdnce  voters,  so  called,  were  in  al- 
liance with  the  Republican  party.  But  there  is  no  longer  any 
reason  why  they  should  retain  that  connection,  so  far  as  legis- 
lation on  the  temperance  question  is  concerned.  In  Massachu- 
setts the  support  of  temperance  men  has  been  forfeited  by  the 
Republican  party.  Led  by  a  majority  of  its  prominent  men, 
and  nearly  all  the  daily  press,  a  large  section  has  united  with  the 
Democrats  and  smitten  the  friends  of  prohibition  in  the  face  with  a 
rum  bottle.  They  are  exulting  over  their  victory.  But  it  portends 
the  breaking  up  of  the  party.  In  New  York  the  same  result  sub- 
stantially has  come  to  pass  with  the  additional  shame  of  yielding 
to  the  German  clamor  for  a  gay,  dissipating  European  Sun- 
day in  the  place  of  our  long-established,  all-conserving  Chris- 
tian Sabbfith. 

In  other  States  the  party  has  not  the  moral  courage  to  enact 
and  enforce  a  prohibitory,  or  even  a  stringent  license  law.    In 
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other  words,  it  has  no  claims  to  the  support  of  religious,  moral 
and  temperance  men,  except  for  purely  political  reasons.  The 
necessity  of  maintaining  a  high  moral  stand  having  passed 
away  with  the  rebellion  and  with  slavery,  a  set  of  men  have 
come  to  the  front  in  the  Republican  lines  which  ispurns  moral 
restraints  hj  way  of  political  action.  Nothing  is  left  but  ques- 
tions of  political  importance.  The  party  has  run  a  great 
career,  but  it  is  now  apparently  sinking  to  the  level  of  those 
parties  which  have  ceased  to  be,  because  they  had  no  vital 
principle.  Questions  relating  to  the  tariff,  the  banks,  the  debt 
the  Indians,  and  to  our  relations  with  foreign  nations,  will  oc- 
cupy the  public  mind,  and  on  these  questions  the  country  will 
form  itself  into  new  parties.  This  is  the  logical  sequel  of 
events.  By  nominating  Gen.  Grant,  on  his  own  terms,  the  Be- 
publicans  could  probably  be  successful  in  the  presidential  contest, 
but  the  victory  would  secure  no  desirable  results.  Abandoning 
its  high  position  as  a  party  of  moral  principles,  for  the  sake  of 
success,  it  would  obtain  power,  and  4;hen  die ;  for  the  great  body 
of  people  who  are  governed  by  religious  principle  will  be  com- 
pelled to  form  a  new  political  combination,  to  save  themselves 
from  being  driven  to  the  wall,  and  to  maintain  the  dearest  in- 
terests of  society. 

Such  is  the  tendency  of  things  at  present ;  but  there  is  yet  a 
chance  for  the  Republican  party  to  perpetuate  its  power.  By 
sternly  determining  to  support  no  man  who  will  not  pledge 
himself  to  follow  out  the  course  of  policy,  in  relation  to  the 
colored  people,  to  its  logical  result,  in  their  complete  enfran- 
chisement, and  inaugurating  a  system  of  instruction  that  will 
qualify  them  for  the  duties  of  citizenship ;  and  at  the  same 
time,  by  State  legislation,  resisting  the  efforts  of  those  who  are 
bent  on  removing  all  restriction  on  the  sale  and  use  of  ardent 
spirits  and  on  desecrating  our  American  Sabbath,  would  they  re- 
tain the  support  of  that  growing  class  who. carry  conscience  into 
politics.  By  taking  this  course  they  would  force  Gen.  Grant 
up  to  the  proper  standard  of  action ;  and  with  him  they  could 
carry  the  country. 

But  suppose  he  is  too  confident  in  his  position  to  give  any 
pledge  to  the  party,  there  is  still  a  bright  future  possible  to  it. 
Xiet  it  plant  itself  firm  and  immoveable  on  the  platform  of  prin- 
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ciple,  and  nominate  some  able  man  in  acknowledged  sympa- 
thy with  the  platform.  It  would  then  have  the  support  of  all 
the  reconstructed  States,  since  the  emancipated  voters  and  all 
of  their  color  in  the  South  and  the  North,  would  confide  in 
him  almost  as  much  as  they  did  in  Mr.  Lincoln.  He  could 
carry  enough  Northern  States,  if  a  bold  and  gallant  canvass 
were  made,  to  secure  his  election.  But  suppose  failure  should 
be  the  result  in  the  next  election,  still  there  would  be  a  great , 
complete,  national  party,  instinct  with  the  principles  of  free- 
dom, and  bound  together  by  the  cohesion  of  moral  forces, 
which  would  hold  the  administration  in  check,  and  be  certain,  at 
the  succeeding  election,  to  take  permanent  possession  of  the 
government.  Whether  it  can  rise  to  the  greatness  of  the  crisis, 
or  grasping  for  immediate  success,  it  shall  abandon  moral  prin- 
ciple and  become  a  mere  political  party,  it  is  now  called  upon, 
in  the  providence  of  God,  to  decide.  Meantime,  let  none 
despair  of  the  Republic.  Though  the  forces  of  evil  in  our 
country  are  more  powerful  than  ever  before,  thank  God,  the 
relative  numbers  and  influence  of  the  good  have  never  been  so 
great  as  at  present  since  the  inauguration  of  Washington. 
We  need  only  to  abide  by  our  principles  and  trust  in  God. 


ARTICLE    VU. 

SHORT    SERMONS. 

"She  is  a  tree  of  life  to  them  that  l&y  hold  upon  her;  and  happy  is  eveiy 
one  that  retaincth  her." — Prov.  iii.  18. 

A  CHAKOE  of  circumstances  may  revolutionize  a  man's  habits 
and  tastes.  It  was  so  with  the  first  man.  Though  he  chafed  under 
bis  altered  condition,  to  his  race  it  soon  became  second  nature  and 
agreeable.  It  was,  however,  destructive.  And  God  provided  a 
a  remedy  by  which  the  natural  results  of  the  change  to  the  individ- 
ual may  be  reversed.  As  a  tree  of  life,  Religion  is  a  foretaste  of 
heaven. 

1.  The  religion  of  Christ  placates  the  angel  of  the  flaming  sword. 
The  chernbic  guard  represented  the  divine  justice ;  God  alone,  there- 
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ore,  could  give  the  siDner  the  ivatchword  bj  M'hich  be  may  pass  the 
Bentinel.     That  is  none  other  than  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ. 

2.  It  reinstates  the  exile.  The  atonement  is  not  merely  negative 
in  its  efficacy.  The  penitent,  believing  sinner  shall  not  only  be  re- 
prieved, bat  restored  to  paradise  and  the  tree  of  life. 

3.  It  affords  a  refuge  to  the  exposed  and  tempted.  There  is  a 
possibility  of  relapse.  The  same  forbidden  tree  remaius.  The  ad- 
Tersary  larks  in  the  shade  of  it.  Christ's  grace  is  sufficient  for  the 
tempted,  turning  weakness  into  strength.  • 

4.  It  is  a  germ  of  blessed  immortality.  Sin  did  not  destroy 
natural  immortality,  but  rendered  it  miserable ;  grace  renders  it 
blessed,  and  makes  the  body  itself  partaker  of  it.  Of  nothing  but 
the  religion  of  Christ  can  it  be  said,  ^^She  is  a  tree  of  life." 

5.  It  is  the  only  recuperative^  power  from  spiritual  maladies. 
The  banishment  implied  that  there  was  healing  virtue  in  the  tree  of 
life.  The  religion  of  Christ  is  the  substitute,  but  superior  in 
efficacy.     The  process  may  be  long,  but  it  is  sure. 

6.  It  is  the  rejuvenatop  of  age.  Age  as  such  is  the  effect  of  sin. 
Grace  works  results  which  offset  disease  and  deterioration,  and  will 
ultimately  make  a  thousand  years  as  one  day,  and  one  day  as  a 
thousand  years. 

7.  It  is  the  perfect  antidote  of  death  as  the  penalty  of  transgres- 
sion. It  famishes  expiation,  regeneration,  sanctification,  rejuvena- 
tion and  eternal  life. 

What  more  would  any  man  have  religion  comprise  ?  Nothing  else 
can  offer  more.  Nothing  else  can  offer  so  much.  Take  the  watch- 
word, pass  the  sentinel,  take  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  eat  and  live 
forever. 


"Feed  the  flock  of  God."— 1  P^er  v.  2. 

The  Eastern  Shepherd  with  his  flock,  affords  the  favorite  inspired 
analogue  of  the  pastoral  office.  In  the  text  it  presents  the  primary 
object  and  value  of  the  office  with  much  force  and  aptness.  The 
great  need  of  the  flock  of  Grod  is  fetding  ;  and  that  is  the  bishop's 
first  work,  to  feed  the  flock  of  Ood.  There  is  danger,  particularly 
in  an  impatient,  hurrying  age,  that  the  plans  and  aims  of  pastors 
will  be  made  for  direct  and  immediate  effect  upon  the  unregenerate 
rather  than  upon  the  flock  of  God.  It  requires  cooler  judgment, 
broader  vision,  deeper  philosophy  and  experience  to  adhere  to  what 
seems  to  be  the  divine  plan ;  that  of  making  the  church  so  pure, 
strong,  firm,  exemplary  and  sealous  as  to  be  chiefly  the  direct  in- 
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tttrument  and  medium  for  effect  upon  the  unbelieving  world.  The 
great  reliance  for  making  the  church  all  this  is  spiritual  feeding ; 
and  God  has  provided  ample  food  in  his  word.  The  bishop  has  not 
to  create  or  invent  it ;  God  has  stored  it  ready  to  the  minister's 
hands,  a  rich  treasury  of  all  that  he  needs,  and  for  all  the  varying 
wants  of  every  flock  in  every  age.  He  must  select  and  adapt  it  to 
the  different  necessities  and  circumstances  of  his  flock.  Like  a 
wise  and  tender  shepherd,  he  must  dress  and  prepare  the  food  with 
much  diligence,  so  as  best  to  stimulate  a  wholesome  appetite  and 
render  it  most  digestible  and  nourishing.  The  great  staples  of  life 
must  never  be  wanting,  though  they  may  be  enriched  by  variety  and 
set  off  with  delicacies  and  flowers.  The  table  must,  however,  always 
be  spread  with  real  food.  Reproof  may  sometimes  be  needed,  en- 
tertainment may  attract,  but  the  great  business  of  the  shepherd  is 
to  feed  the  flock  of  God.  And  this  is  in  accordance  with  the  ex- 
ample of  apostles  and  prophets  whose  instructions  were  so  largely- 
addressed  to  the  flock.  It  is  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
which  the  Saviour  enforces  upon  the  flock,  that  they  should  be  the 
salt  of  the  earth  and  the  light  of  the  world.  When  they  are  such, 
sinners  will  be  converted. 


ARTICLE    VIII. 

LITERARY    NOTICES. 

1. — Meditations  on  the  Actual  State  of  Christianity^  and  on  the 
attacks  which  are  now  being  made  upon '  it.  By  M.  *  Guizot. 
Translated  under  the  superinteudence  of  the  author.  New  York : 
Charles  Scribner  ie  Co.,  654  Broadway. 

The  title  indicates  the  scope  of  the  work.  The  theme  is  handled 
with  reference  to  Fraoce  in  the  present  century.  Starting  with  a 
notice  of  Napoleon's  Concordat  and  Chateaubriand^s  ^^enive  du 
Christianisme''  as  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  awakening  of 
Christianity,  the  author  proceeds  in  a  brief  and  rapid  manner  to 
mark  the  improvements  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  bringing 
forward  in  chronological  order  the  men  and  their  works,  that  have 
been  the  chief  agents,  and  giving  an  appreciative  estimate  of  char- 
acttristics  and  results.     Turning  to  the  Protestant  Church,  he  inter- 
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rogates  the  chiefs  and  shows  how  they  have  met  and  failed  to  meet 
the  responsibilities  which  tlie  exigencies  of  the  times  imposed ; 
sketching  with  admiration  the  labors  of  Encontre,  Uinet,  and  Adolphe 
Monod,  and  recognizing  the  superior  genius  of  Protestant  Christian- 
ity in  the  passion  for  saving  souls. 

Kext  the  author  traces  the  philosophical  movements  over  the  same 
period.  Of  the  various  schools  the  Spiritualistic  has  been  the  most 
prolific  of  eminent  and  distinguished  men  and  works,  and  ^'remains 
in  possessiuii  of  the  domain  and  of  the  banner  of  Philosophy."  It 
has  pursued  the  scientific  method,  insisted  on  the  radical  distinction 
between  good  and  evil  as  the  basis  of  morals,  and  laid  in  human 
freedom  and  responsibility  the  foundation  of  civil  liberty.  Yet 
instead  of  carrying  psychology  to  the  summit  and  joining  it  with  the 
lights  from  above,  this  school  has  offered  natural  religion  and  relig- 
ious philosophy  to  meet  the  spiritual  cravings  of  humanity,  and,  by 
circumscribing  its  proper  field  of  inquiry,  given  rise  to  Rationalism. 
Guizot  evidently  appreciates  the  errors  of  the  rationalistic  school, 
and  presents  its  champions  as  self-stultified  in  their  'involuntary, 
invincible  anxiety  when  confronting  the  chasms  of  their  system,  and 
dealings  with  the  incoherencies  of  their  convictions."  Positivism 
is  a  misnomer,  ambitious,  arrogant,  incoherent  and  insane ;  which 
teither  Littr  of  Paris  nor  Mill  of  London  can  save  and  immortal- 
ize. Pantheism  deifies  the  universe,  ignorant  or  neglectful  of  the 
scientific  method,  and  knowing  no  higher  law  than,  in  the  judgment 
of  Willm.  ^'Man's  will  be  done."  Materialism  is  but  another 
name  for  sensualism,  and  even  for  one  school  of  Pantheism ;  for 
it  materializes  God.  Though  makiug  evident  progress,  it  is  yet 
timid,  as  is  readily  shown  by  the  discourse  of  its  advocates.  To 
Skepticism,  which  Joufiroy  thinks  the  idol  '^of  little  minds,"  Guizot 
accords  the  merit  of  exposing  the  incompleteuese  of  human  knowl- 
edge and  the  frequency  of  error,  and  of  furnishing  some  salutary 
admonitions  against  an  overweening  confidence  in  one's  own  ideas 
and  against  intolerance  of  the  ideas  of  others. 

These  philosophical  systems  have  contributed  more  or  less  to  that 
impiety  and  recklessness  and  perplexity  which  pervade,  like  a  pesti- 
lential miasma,  the  intellectual  and  moral  atmosphere  of  society. 
The  influence  of  the  first  has  been  favorable  in  part,  but  that  of  all 
the  rest  antagonistic  to  Christianity,  which,  in  spite  of  them^  has 
made  undeniable  and  encouraging  progress  in  the  hearts  of  many 
and  in  society.  Let  those  who  are  enamoured  with  these  infidel  sys- 
tems, falsely  called  sciences,  be  admonished  by  this  testimony  of  a 
Yoltairean :  '^I  felicitate  myself  that  my  wife  is  a  Christian,  and  1 
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mean  my  daughters  to  be  brought  up  like  Christian  women.  These 
demolishers  know  not  what  they  are  doing ;  it  is  not  merely  upon 
our  churches,  it  is  upon  our  houses,  our  houses  and  their  inmates, 
that  their  blows  are  telling !" 

The  volume  is  instructive  aod  refreshing  for  the  field  and  the 
period  it  covers,  and  prepares  the  way  for  another  in  which  Chris- 
tianity will  account  for  its  success,  while  its  antagonists  fail,  because 
of  its  supernatural  source,  and  its  adaptation  to  the  spiritual  wants 
and  welfare  of  mankind. 

2. — Devotional  Guides.  By  Rev.  Robert  Philip,  of  Maberly 
Chapel.  With  an  Introductory  Essay,  by  Rev.  Albert  Barnes. 
]f^ew  York :  Robert   Carter  &  Brothers,  530  Broadway.  1868. 

It  is  now  more  than  thirty  years  since  Mr.  Barnes  wrote  the 
essay  commending  this  book.  Already  the  '^Guides"  had  been  pub- 
lished in  separate  treatises  and  extensively  circulated  in  England. 
The  work  is  arranged  in  two  volumes,  with  three  treatises  each. 
The  titles  are,  "  Christian  Experience ;  or,  a  Guide  to  the  Per- 
plexed" :  ^^Communion  with  God  ;  or,  a  Guide  to  the  Devotional"  : 
"Eternity  Realized  :  or,  a  Guide  to  the  Thoughtful"  :  "The  God  of 
Glory  ;  or,  a  Guide  to  the  Doubting"  :  "Pleasing  God  ;  or,  •a  Guide 
to  the  Conscientious"  :  "Redemption  ;  or,  the  New  Song  in  Heaven." 
The  whole  makes  a  compact  duodecimo  of  nearly  eight  hundred  pages. 
Perhaps  it  will  be  more  useful  in  this  form  than  in  any  other.  Yet 
the  work  is  worthy  to  be  issued  in  six  volumes,  in  the  highest  style 
of  the  Riverside  Press. 

The  author's  style  suits  his  object,  being  clear  and  direct.  And 
his  wide  range  of  themes  shows  that  be  was  no  common  or  superfi- 
cial thinker  upon  the  Christian  life.  He  had  rare  power  in  analyz- 
ing religious  experience,  and  in  applying  the  word  of  God  to  the 
raried  wants  of  difiereut  persons,  and  of  the  same  person  in  differ- 
ent phases  and  stages.  His  work  has  the  rare  merit  of  being 
equally  well  adapted  to  all  Christians  and  in  successive  generations ; 
for  it  deals  with  their  common  experiences,  and  with  the  truths  ap- 
propriate to  relieve  them  in  perplexities,  guide  and  encourage  them 
in  their  warfare,  console  them  in  their  despondencies,  refresh  and 
strengthen  them  in  their  self-examinations  and  spiritual  meditations. 

We  would  therefore  commend  it  to  all  pastors,  to  all  persons  who 
have  occasion  to  counsel  their  fellow  Christians  or  even  inquirers 
after  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  to  teachers  in  Sabbath-schools,  and 
in  short,  to  every  Christian  who  feels  that  he  has  not  yet  outgrown 
the  necessity  of  other   "Guides"  than  the  Scriptures,  .as  a  book 
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wbich  will  be  likely  to  afford,  under  one  or  more  of  its  themes,  in- 
structions adapted  to  almost  every  emergency  in  Christian  expe- 
rience'und  life.  It  may  be  read  repeatedly  and  with  interest,  and 
will  be  found  to  be  oue  ot  those  few  uninspired  works  which  find 
their  natural  place  in  proximity  to  the  Bible. 

3. — History  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States 
of  America.  By  Abel  Stevens,  LL.D.  Vols.  III.  and  IV. 
pp.  510,  522.     New  York:  Carleton  &  Porter. 

These  two  volumes  close  the  history,  so  far  as  Dr.  Stevens  is 
concerned,  bringing  the  marvelous  story  down  to  1820.  The  work 
is  well  done  and  is  a  credit  to  Methodism  and  to  Christianity.  It  is 
worth  much  to  have  such  Christian  enterprise  and  success,  such  fer- 
vid piety  and  apostolic  labors  as  those  of  Francis  Asbury,  Jacob 
Young,  Wm.  McKendree,  Richard  Whatcoat,  Peter  Cart  right  and 
hundreds  of  others,  put  on  record  by  such  a  fervid  and  glowing 
writer,  who  ha<«  been  called,  by  the  leading  men  of  his  church,  the 
Ecclesiastical  Macaulay.  The  author  has  the  great  excellence  of 
being  always  on  fire  with  the  glory  of  his  theme.  He  says :  "It 
may  be  doubted  whether  it  has  ever  devolved  upon  an  ecclesiastical 
historian  to  record  a  more  curious,  a  more  marvelous  story  than  I 
have  attempted  in  these  volumes  ;  more  replete  with  heroic  charac- 
ters, romantic  incidents,  extraordinary  labors  and  successes."  And 
upon  reading  these  volumes  one  hesitates  no  longer  in  accepting  the 
saying  of  the  London  Quarterly  Review^  that  "American  Method- 
ism is  the  most  wonderful  instance  of  church  development  which 
the  world's  history  has  yet  shown."  That  the  leaders  of  this  now 
great,  popular  and  wealthy  body  have  reason  for  anxiety  over 
the  recent  controversies  and  divisions  of  the  Methodists  in  this 
country  we  hear  occasionally  confessed.  May  their  prosperity  not 
be  their  evil  star.  May  they  grow  more  and  more  educated  and 
Calviuistic,  and  their  numbers  and  influence  for  Christ  go  on  multi- 
plying until  the  time  of  the  restitution  of  all  things. 

The  first  and  second  volumes  recorded  the  planting  and  devefop- 
ment  of  the  system,  defining  its  theological  and  ecclesiastical  princi- 
ples. .  These  two  carry  forward  the  history,  chiefly  through  the 
biography  of  its  leading  men,  grouping  them  into  sections  of  the 
country,  East,  West,  South  and  Middle,  and  closing  with  chapters 
on  General  Conferences  ;  Auxiliary  Plans  and  Institutions  ;  Literary, 
Educational,  Missionary,  etc. ;  Actual  and  Prospective  results  ;  and 
last  of  all,  the  Deaths  of  several  of  the  great  lights  of  this  church. 
The  heroic  endurance  and  zeal  displayed  by  the  itinerants  who 

Vol.  vuj. — no.  xxxix.  11 
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confronted  the  perils  and  bardBbips  of  frontier  work  at  the  South 
and  West,  and  in  Canada,  are  soul-stirring,  and  the  accounts  of  them 
maj  well  supply  the  place  of  novels  and  romances  for  somfe  years 
throughout  the  Methodist  Church.  Such  graphic  pictures  as  that 
which  describes  the  taking  possession  of  the  Natchez  district  are 
of  frequent  occurrence.  At  a  house  in  Chilicothe,  Ohio,  where  a 
number  of  itinerants  were  staying  while  attending  the  Western  Con- 
ference in  1807,  Bishop  Asbury  took  Jacob  Young  into  a  room 
apart  and  solemnly  read  to  him  Jacob's  journey  from  his  fat  her 'a 
house  to  Padan-aram.  Then  rising,  the  bishop  laid  his  hands  on 
the  head  of  the  startled  young  man  and  commissioned  him  to  go 
down  the  Mississippi  and  take  charge  of  the  Natchez  district. 
*'6o,"  he  said,  "in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  do  your  duty,  and  God 
will  be  with  you*' ;  and  then  turning  left  him  alone.  At  the  close 
of  the  conference  he  was  conducted  to  a  pious  house  where  inhtrnc- 
tions  were  given  him;  a.solemn  prayer  was  offered  amid  shonting 
and  tears,  and  he  turned  his  face  cheerfully  away  from  civilization 
into  the  wilderness  to  find  the  savages  both  white  and  dark.  He 
says :  "My  fine  Arabian  horse  being  bri)ught  to  the  gate,  I  took  my 
saddlebags  on  my  arm,  and  gave  my  friends  the  parting  hand. 
Martha  followed  to  the  gate  and  gave  me  a  vest  pattern  and  a  silver 
dollar.  I  mounted  and  rode  away,  travelling  nearly  two  hundred 
miles  alone.  The  vows  of  the  Almighty  were  upon  me.  My  field 
of  labor  was  large,  in  a  strange  country,  far  from  home."  In  due 
time  he  came  to  the  place  of  rendezvous  where  a  few  appointed 
preachers  met  him.  Two  or  three  days  were  spent  in  making  plans 
and  preparations  for  passing  the  dangerous,  robber-infested  road 
from  Nashville  to  Natchez.  At  sundown  each  day  they  halted,  tied 
their  horses  to  the  trees,  took  out  their  camp-kettle  and  cooked  their 
supper,  each  one  carrying  his  knife  and  making  a  fork  and  what^ 
ever  else  he  needed  of  wood.  Wherever  they  found  a  few  souls, 
there  they  prayed  and  talked  and  preached  Christ.  Their  camp* 
meetings  were  noised  abroad,  and  Chickasaws,  Choctaws  and  god- 
less, reckless,  hardy  frontier  settlers  gathered  to  hear  and  be  moved 
by  the  rough,  burning  eloquence  of  the  men  who  attested  their  sin- 
cerity by  their  cheerful  endurance  of  the  hardships  of  a  wild  life, 
swimming  rivers,  losing  themselves  in  woods  and  swamps,  making 
their  way  by  Indian  trails,  that  they  might  convince  tliese  lost  men 
of  the  certainty  of  eternal  death,  and  lead  them  through  the  open 
door  of  the  Way  of  Life. 
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4. —  2he  History  of  the  Church  of  €hd,  during  the  period  of  ReveLor 
iion.  By  Rev,  Chas.  Colcook  Jones,  I>.  D.  New  York: 
Chas.  Scribner  &  Co.  lioston :  Graves  &  YouQg.  Parti,  pp. 
558.  1867. 

This  first  volume  covers  the  Old  Testament  history,  and  is  a  kind 
of  running  commentary  of  it,  by  a  scholarly  and  able  Presbyterian 
who  writes  very  much  in  the  style  and  phraseology  of  the  Presbyte- . 
rian  systems  of  divinity  of  a  generation  past.  Indeed  the  author  wrote 
it  in  his  declining  years,  embodying  tlie  substance  of  his  lectures 
w^hile  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Church  Polity  in 
the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Syoods  of  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  in  Columbia.  It  is  positive  and  unequivocal  in  elevating 
the  Scriptures  to  supreme  authority,  and  was  intended  rather  as  ''a 
Church  History  for  the  families  of  the  Lord's  people."  The  author 
assumes  that,  all  through  the  first  two  thousand  years  down  to  the 
calling  of  Abraham,  the  church  existed  and  acted  in  an  organized 
distinct  form,  although  that  particular  form  is  not  preserved  in  the 
record.  He  thinks  no  new  church  was  founded  in  Abraham,  but 
Abraham  was  ^^drawn  out  of  the  ancient  church,"  and  a  change  made 
in  the  organization  of  the  church  for  one  distinct  people,  the  Jews. 
In  this  view  it  would  be  an  interesting  inquiry,  what  became  of  the 
old  organization  out  of  which  Abraham  was  ^^drawn"?  Slavery  is 
stouUy  maintained  as  ^^sanctioned  in  both  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testament,"  and  slavery,  too,  both  ^Hemporary  and  perpetual,"  the 
full  ^'ownership  of  the  slave,"  both  by  the  master  and  the  civil 
power,  '^for  the  control  of  his  person,"  and  ^^in  order  to  secure  his 
service."  Having  penned  this  last  sentence  it  is  no  use  to  write 
more,  for  nobody  now  would  read  farther,  or  care  to  know  more 
about  this  antiquity. 

6. — Prayers  from  Plymouth  Pulpit,  By  Henbt  Ward  Beegher. 
Phonographically  Recorded.  New  York :  Chas.  Scribner  &  Co. 
1867, 

These  prayers  are  very  simple,  fervent  and  appropriate  utter- 
ances, and  at  once  illustrate  the  infelicity  of  prayer-books  and  the 
felicity  of  our  Puritan  habits  of  worship.  They  may  be  profitably 
studied  by  ministers  and  laymen  who  would  attain  larger  liberty  and 
facility  of  expression  in  their  devotions.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
dead  prayer,  even  though  it  be  clothed  in  the  language  of  inspiration. 
The  Bible  models  of  prayer  are  no  more  to  be  adopted  as  a  whole, 
and  made  the  only  vehicle  of  cur  petitions,  than  the  prayers  of  prayer- 
books.     And  we  have  heard  ministers  complained  of  as  common- 
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place  Id  prayer,  mainly  because  they  always  fell  into  the  habit  of 
dead  repetition  from  the  Bible.  The  forms  of  the  Bible  should  be 
vitalized  by  a  man's  own  fervid  personality,  and  then  when  em- 
ployed, they  are  apt  and  edifying. 

6. — Tke  Old  Boman  World.  The  Graudeur  and  Failure  of  its 
Civilization.  By  Johx  Lord,  LL.  D.  pp.  605.  New  York : 
Scribner  &  Co.    1867. 

The  story  of  the  growth  and  decay  of  the  old  Roman  power  is 
full  of  dramatic  and  most  tra;;ic  interest.  If  ^'romance  is  always 
sorrow,'*  then  is  it  most  sorrowful.  Dr.  Lord  has  gra<«ped  it  in  its 
poetic  as  well  as  matter  of  fact  aspects,  has  put  his  imagination  as 
well  as  his  scholarship  into  the  work  of  depicting  the  grandeur  and 
failure  of  this  mighty  dominion ;  and  the  result  is  a  very  noble 
piece  of  historic  criticism.  It  is  this,  and  not  a  detailed  history. 
Hence  it  is  to  be  compared  rather  with  DeQiiincy's  bazar  than 
with  the  voluminous  works  of^Gibbon  and  Merrivale.  It  is  not 
like  DeQuincy's  unique  treatise,  as  nothing  could  be,  in  its  close, 
sharp,  trenchant  dissection  of  the  dying  and  dead  empire  of  Rome,  in 
its  unimpassioned  but  strangely  stirring  eloquence,  nor  in  its  eccen- 
tricities of  mental  vision.  But  it  sweeps  a  broader  plane  of  discus- 
sion, is  greatly  fuller  of  information,  and  iu  every  way  a  far  more 
complete  survey  and  discourse  of  the  subject  uudertaken,  as  its  titl^ 
might  imply. 

The  special  topics  handled  in  these  ample  pages  are,  the  military 
organization  and  conquests  of  Rome ;  her  material  greatness  and 
wonders;  her  art,  literature,  philosophy,  and  scientific  knowledge, 
as  well  as  those  of  Greece,  her  teacher  in  all  these  things ;  the 
Roman  constitution,  jurisprudence,  and  social  condition  ;  the  merging 
of  the  republic  into  the  empire,  and  the  fall  of  this  through  internal 
corruption,  and  outside  barbaric  inroads ;  the  reasons  why  this 
catastrophe  was  not  prevented  by  the  conservative  forces  of  the  old 
paganism,  or  of  the  new  Christianity ;  and  the  benefactions  of  the 
early  church  to  all  later  generations.  This  concludiug  section, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  the  book,  has  already  in- 
structed and  delighted  our  readers,  as  an  article  in  the  last  volume 
of  this  Review, 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  author  has  proposed  to  himself  a  task  re- 
quiring a  high  order  of  literary  power  for  its  adequate  accomplish- 
ment. It  could  be  safely  attempted  by  no  one  who  had  not  given 
many  years  to  the  theory  of  the  details  of  the  long  story  ;  who  had 
not  an  unusual  gifl  of  condensing  and  grouping  a  vast  muhitude  of 
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facts ;  who  had  not  a  philosophical  mind,  a  just  and  delicate  critical 
sense ;  and,  not  least,  a  reverently  Christian  temper.  If  Dr.  Lord 
had  not  brought  to  his  work  a  fair  amount  of  these  qualifications, 
his  labor  would  have  been  a  failure.  We  think  that  he  is  deficient 
in  none  of  these  furnishings,  while  in  some  of  them  he  is  eminent. 
He  maiises  the  elements  of  the  early  Roman  grandeur,  i^o  much 

• 

nobler  than  the  more  dazzling  splendors  of  the  subsequent  imperial 
rule,  w*irh  almost*  bewildering  effect.  His  analysis  of  the  constitu- 
tion, the  military  and  juridical  economy  of  that  people,  is  careful 
and  intelligible.  His  painting  of  the  bacchanalian  sensualism  of 
the  empii'e  is  appalling,  yet  not  indelicate.  But  we  read  with  still 
deeper  interest  his  closing  chapters  upon  the  inevitable  self-destruc- 
tion of  that  fearfully  wicked  and  totally  rotten  civilization,  which 
neither  the  ethics  taught  by  Aurelius,  or  the  Christianity  preached 
by  St.  Paul  could  hinder.  We  have  read  these  chapters,  shall  we 
say,  with  a  thrilling  sense  of  their  timeliness,  as  a  warning  to  the 
increasing  profligacy  of  our  own  material,  sensual,  skeptical  age 
and  land.  In  this  light,  they  deserve,  we  would  like  to  say,  they 
demand,  the  serious  perusal  of  the  leaders  of  popular  thought 
amcmg  ourselves,  and  that  immediately.  For  although  we  are  at  an 
immense  remove  as  yet  from  the  degeneracy  of  that  empire,  we  are 
nursing  in  our  national  life  the  very  cancer  which  ate  out  the  vitality 
of  that  once  mighty  and  invincible  people.  The  Christianity,  which 
in  its  infancy  did  not  leave  Rome,  must  in  its  manhood,  save  us 
from  that  old  world  putridity  and  death.  We  believe  it  will ;  but  by 
earnest  work,  not  through   lazy,  shirking   "observation." 

Dr.  Lord's  review  of  the  heathen  philosophers  shows  conscientious 
and  abundant  reading,  aud  well-balanced  thought.  His  criticism 
of  ancient  art  and  literature  is  sufHeient,  perhaps,  for  his  purpose  ; 
it  could  be  little  more  than  the  reproduction  of  former  opinions  on 
this  \Qry  hackneyed  theme.  We  should  have  better  liked,  not  a 
lengthier  but  a  more  discriminating,  a  less  eulogistic  treatment  of 
this  subject.  And  upon  the  toning  of  the'  whole  book,  particularly 
of  its  earlier  chapters,  we  have  the  general  criticism  to  make,  that 
it  is  too  intense.  The  style  has  too  much  of  the  lecturer's  gesticula- 
tion for  the  best  effect.  It  is  over  emphatic.  It  is  too  redundant  gen- 
erally, not  perhaps  for  a  spoken  discourse,  but  for  a  composition  to  be 
read.  Some  sentences  are  so  obscure  that  we  must  attribute  their 
peculiar  wording  to  the  printer's  carelessness  and  the  proof-reader's 
also:  e.  g.,the  foot  of  p.  159  :  which  has  no  possible  moaning.  We 
have  marked  over  a  dozen  errors  of  the  press  and  of  construction, 
which  should   be  corrected  on  the  stereotype  plates   before  any  fur- 
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ther  impressions  ftre  taken.     We  wish  the  author  would  very  care- 
fully review  his  pages.     The  book  is  too  good  not  to  be  better. 

Dr.  Lord's  closiug  paragraph  informs  u^,  much  to  our  pleasure, 
that  we  may  expect  another  volume,  upon  *Hhe  labors  of  the  Chris- 
tian Fathers  in  founding  the  new  civilization  which  still  reigns 
among  t}ie  nations."  He  will  find  in  that  field  of  study  a  yet  better 
topic  for  his  scholarly  tastes,  and  his  eminently  Christian  spirit. 
He  will  write  the  lives  of  those  apostolic  men  with  a  sympathy  for 
their  doctrines  and  their  labors,  deeper  than  a  mere  intellectual  ad- 
miration of  their  heroic  careers  and  pure  cliaracters.  They  will 
find  in  him  a  truthful  and  an  unflinching  interpreter.  We  are  glad 
that  we  have,  in  this  author,  a  sturdy  and  an  earnest  as  well  as  a 
popular  adherent  of  a  school  of  literature  which  does  not  think  it 
necessary  to  become  pagan  in  order  to  be  respectable. 

7.  —  The  Gtiardian  Angel,  By  Oliver  Wexdell  Holmes,  ant h or 
of  "The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table,"  &c.  Boston  :  Tick- 
nor  &  Fields.     1867. 

A  FEW  months  since,  we  met  in  our  travels,  a  young  man  of  New 
England  parentage,  who  had  taken  Dr.  Holmes  as  his  great  Apollo. 
He  was  as  shallow  and  conceited  as  his  master's  ninnies,  and 
ho  quoted  the  "Philosopher"  and  the  "Autocrat"  as  freely  as 
though  he  thought  them  inspired.  He  was  embittered  against  the 
faith  of  his  parents,  and  made  it  his  boast  that  he  penned  those  ar- 
ticles that  appeared  during  the  war  in  a  so-called  liberal  newspaper, 
agaiuHt  the  Christian  Commission,  whose  work  he  was  never  tired 
of  ridiculing.  This  is  what  Dr.  Holmes  is  trying  to  do,  and  in 
such  cases  is  succeeding  in  doing,  in  our  New  England  families. 
And  when  we  saw  this  God-forsaken  young  man,  so  infected,  and 
•o  poisoned,  by  the  virus  that  runs  through  Dr.  Holmes's  literary 
works,  we  determined  to  speak  of  them  as  ihey  deserve. 

Dr.  Holmes  has  finished  this  new  attack  upon  the  faith  of  his  fa- 
ther, with  less  discredit  to  himself  as  a  gentleman  and  a  writer, 
than  we  at  one  time  apprehended  ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  the 
outcry  raised  against  the  book,  as  some  of  its  more  objectionable 
chapters  were  issued,  may  have  prevented  a  worse  denouement. 
Still,  the  book  is  full  of  the  fashionable  innuendoes  and  misrepre- 
sentations respecting  Orthodoxy.  The  author  delights  to  "wreak 
himself  on  expression"  when  he  treats  the  religion  of  the  founders 
of  his  native  commonwealth.  In  "EUie  Venner"  he  set  up  for  ridi- 
cule the  Biblical  doctrine  of  "original  sin,"  and  in  the  "Guardian 
Angel"  he  treats  the  physical  aspects  of  that  doctrine.     In  his  pre- 
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face,  he  says  that  this  k  so  adroitly  done,  thai  ^Hhe  large  majorily 
of  those  whom  his  book  reaches,  will  not  suspect  any  thing  to  harm 
them  beyond  the  simple  facts  of  the  narrative."  But  Dr.  Holmes 
knows  that  there  is  an  atmosphere  to  every  book,  which  may  be  quite 
as  dangerous  as  its  avowed  object. 

Having  already  somewhat  freely  expressed  our  indigoatiotp  at  his 
treatment  of  the  names,  and  doctrines,  and  offices,  which  many 
Christian  people  regard  sacred,  we  shall  only  quote  the  foUowing 
from  his  preface,  de6ant  and  apologetic : 

*'If  we  can  not  follow  the  automatic  machinery  of  nature  into  the  mental 
and  moral  world,  where  it  plays  its  part  as  much  as  in  the  bodily  func- 
tions without  being  accused  of  laying  *all  that  we  are  evil  in  to  a  di- 
vine thrusting  on,'  we  had  better  return  to  our  old  demonology  and  reinstate 
the  Leader  of  the  Loiter  House  in  his  time-honored  pierogatives.''^ 

This,  of  course,  is  an  absolute  denial  of  the  doctrine  of  a  per- 
sonal Satan ;  a  doctrine,  however  offensive  to  refined  tastes,  as 
really  taught  in  the  Bible  as  that  of  a  personal  God.  .  Ticknor  <&' 
Fields  must  be  aware,  if  Dr.  Holmes  is  not,  that  all  Evangelical 
churches  receive  this  doctrine  as  revealed  in  the  Bible.  And  yet, 
they  claim  to  be  doing  no  unfair  thing  in  Christian  families,  to  seek 
to  undermine  the  faith  of  the  young  in  the  teachings  of  this  book. 
When  the  Atlantic  was  started,. Dr.  Stone  recommended  it  in  his 
vestry.  Orthodox  people  have  sustained  it  and  take  a  pride^  in 
its  success.  Is  it  avowedly,  then,  in  the  hands  of  infidels  and 
pagans,  under  the  garb  of  scholars  ? 

8. — Prayers  of  the  Ages,    Compiled  by  Cabolike  S.  Whitmabsh. 
Boston :  Ticknor  &  Fields.     1868. 

This  book  is  rather  curious  than  profitable  or  instructive.  The 
author's  motto,  '^I  believe  in  the  communion  of  saints,"  finds  singu- 
lar comment,  when  we  discover  that  the  heathen  and  Mohammedans 
enjoy  an  embrace  within  this  communion.  We  may  well  ask: 
What  concoi*d  hath  Christ  with  Belial,  or  what  connection  hath  light 
with  darkness?  ^^The  Hebrew  Prayers,"  as  they  are  called  in  the 
preface,  which  have  been  omitted,  would  surely  have  been  out  of 
place  in  such  company,  although  the  author  may  not  see  it.  ^^To 
show  how  the  great  healers  and  helpers  of  the  world  have  prayed, 
has  been  my  aim  in  compiling  this  volume."  And  so  Here  are  pray- 
ers "To  Jupiter,"  To  the  Dawn,"  ''ToVaruna,"  "To  Indra,"  in  the 
same  category  with  those  addressed  to  the  "only  living  and  true 
God."  The  principle  on  which  the  book  is  founded,  is  false  to  in- 
spiration and  to  the  Christian  system.  The  very  classification  of 
heathen  prayers  to  heathen  divinites,  with  petitions  to  Jehovah,  is  a 
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violation  of  the  first  commAQdment  iu  the  decalogue,  and  an  outrage 
upon  the  Christian  public. 

In  saying  this,  we  do  not  deny  that  much  good  taste  and  large 
research  is  displayed  in  some  portions  of  the  volume.  Of  modern 
divines,  Theodore  Parker  and  J.  F.  Clark  are  quoted  each  once,  Dr. 
A.  C.  Thompson,  three  times,  Robertson  once,  and  William  £. 
Channing,  four  times.  If  Mr.  Beecher's  volume  had  been  out  in 
season,  probably  some  selections  from  his  lips  would  have  appeared 
here« 

The  volume  is  very  neatly  printed. 

d, — Scenes  from  the  Life  of  St.  Panl^  and  their  Beligious  Lessons, 
By  the  Rev.  J,  S.  IlowsoN,  D.  D.  American  Tract  Society, 
Boston. 

The  autlio.r's  labors  on  the  '^Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,"  pre- 
pared him  to  write  this  smaller  work,  as  few  others  could  have  done. 
The  subject  is  richer  in  material  for  interesting  descriptiou  and  re- 
ligious edification  than  the  career  of  any  other  character,  the 
Saviour  alone  excepted.  The  vohiuie  contains  twelve  chapters,  and 
presents  the  results  of  much  careful  study  in  a  brief  space  and  in 
a  popular  form.  It  is  an  excellent  book  for  Sunday  School  Libra- 
ries and  for  families  not  only,  but  also  for  any  one  who  has  not  the 
larger  work  of  which  Dr.  Howson  was  joint-author.  With  the 
charm  of  truth  stronger  than  fiction,  it  ought  to  have  a  wide  eircu- 
lation. 

10. — 2 he  Forest  Boy,  A  sketch  of  the  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
For  young  people.  By  Z.  A.  Mudge.  New  York  :  Carlton  & 
Porter. 

It  is  sometimes  a  misfortune  to  be  great  and  distinguished ;  for  • 
two  reasons.  One  is  that  the  charm  of  greatness  is  apt  to  be  im* 
paired  by  the  biographer's  details,  and  the  other  is  that  too  many 
are  tempted  to  become  biographers  for  the  probable  profits,  pccu- 
liiary  or  otherwise.  Though  but  little  that  is  of  much  importance 
can  be  found  relating  to  the  life  and  character  of  Mr.  Lincoln  until 
he  was  elected  to  Congress,  great  pains  have  been  taken  to  gather 
up  every  incident  and  anecdote  that  could  possibly  be  tolerated.  It 
may  well  be  assumed  that  the  greater  part  of  what  may  be  written 
of  any  man,  might  also  be  written  essentially  of  any  other  man ; 
and  thus  readers  be  spared  the  labor  of  looking  over  a  vast  amount 
of  that  which  is  common  in  order  to  find  the  little  which  is  peculiar. 
However,  in  this  case  even  trifles  are  not  only  tolerated  but  e^igerly 
welcomed  ;  and  though  a  pains-taking  biographer,  who  searches  the 
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sources  for  his  material,  may  be  deprived  of  the  full  reward  of  his 
labors  bj  the  cheaper  and  more  superficial  works  of  others,  yet  we 
can  not  but  be  glad  for  every  book  that  will  acquaiat  the  people,  old 
and  young,  with  the  career  of  Abraham  Lincoln  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave.  This  volume  is  instructive  and  interesting  for  such  as 
have  not  other  accounts  of  him,  and  will  do  much  to  enable  the 
children  and  youth  to  cherish  his  memory.  But  we  hardly  see  the 
propriety  of  classing  it  with  Sunday  school  books,  inasmuch  as 
there  is  but  very  little  of  it  suitable  for  Sunday  reading. 

11. —  Visions  of  Paradise.  An  Epic.  By  David  N.  Lord. 
Vol.  I.  New  York :  D.  N.  Lord,  19  West  Fourth  Street*  pp. 
415.     1867. 

This  pleasing  volume  is  very  much  after  the  manner  of  the  late 
one  by  Bickersteth,  entitled  "  Yesterday,  To-day  and  Forever." 
The  pre-millennial  views,  the  versification  and  the  bold,  lofly  and 
dreamy  visions  are  quite  similar.  The  characters  are  God,  Christ, 
angels  good  and  bad,  the  spirits  of  just  men,  and  races  of  bodied 
beings  that  did  not  fall.  The  work  has  considerable  merit,  and 
shows  study,  culture  and  imagination,  and  is  well  calculated  to  meet 
the  tastes  of  a  class  of  religious  readers.     The  aim  of  the  author  is 

*'To  aid  readers  to  juster  and  more  cheering  views  than  are  generally 
entertained,  of  the  life  of  the  redeemed  during  the  period  between  their 
death  and  their  resurrection ;  to  pi'esent  vivid  pictures  of  the  vastiiess,  the 
unity,  and  the  grandeur  of  God's  material  empire ;  to  depict  in  fitting  lines 
the  immensity  and  glory  of  his  moral  kingdom ;  to  unfold  the  work  of  re- 
demption in  its  genuine  characters ;  and,  finally,  to  portray  and  verify  the 
great  purposes  God  has  revealed  respecting  the  fiiture  of  our  world  and  our 
pace/' 

The  visions  extend  through  two  hundred  and  forty  four  pages 
(the  notes  filling  one  hundred  and  seventy  pages),  and  through 
*'Book  Twelfth*' ;  the  author's  ^ ^Attendant"  having  narrated  events 
not  much  past  creation,  affording  ample  opportunity  for  many  suc- 
ceeding volumes. 

The  reader  must  expect  to  find  here '  many  things  which  are  not 
in  the  Bible,  and  which  make  the  visions  of  the  old  prophets  seem 
quite  tame. 

The  following  selections  will  give  some  idea  of  the  whole : 

**  When  death^s  dark  form  on  rushing  pinions  borne, 
Down  to  my  dwelling  stooped,  and  set  his  seal. 
Icy  and  withering,  on  my  wedded  brow ; 
And  night  again  the  earth  enshrouding,  shed 
A  fitful  slumber  on  my  weary  lids ; 
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Upcalled  as  hj  some  quickcniDg  power,  the  scene 
In  a  deep  dream  returned,  in  ihape  and  hue, 
As  when  first  passing.     While  supporting  her» 
I  trembling  stood,  and  watched  life's  waning  light, 
And  saw  its  final  gleam  expire ;  methought, 
I  too,  released  from  this  corporeal  shroud. 
Became  a  separate  spirit  with  a  shape 
Airy  and  winged,  and  senses  higher  far, 
Hearing  and  eye,  than  in  this  bodied  life. 
Then  her  emerging  quick  as  thought  I  saw. 
Out  of  her  pulseless  mould,  a  seraph  form. 
Robed  in  a  glistering  drapery. 

"A  mementos  deep  awed  silence ;  when  uprose 
That  great  archangel  and  his  train,  and  thus : 
'The  sovereign  aims  and  measures  God  reveals. 
He  has  in  wisdom  chosen  to  achieve 
The  restoration  of  man's  fkllen  line, 
Oft  differ  wide  from  what  in  that  dark  world 
His  children  deem ;  though  they  possess  the  large 
And  clear-voiced  revelations  of  his  wrrd. 
This  light  and  blissful  mansion  that  is  now 
Your  calm  abode,  it  there  is  held  shall  be 
Your  paradise  through  everlasting  years. 
But  differing  far  God's  gracious  purpose.     He 
Makes  it  your  dwelling  only  from  death's  hour. 
To  that  great  morning's  dawn,  when  Christ  shall  call 
Your  slumbering  ashes  from  the  sepulchre, 
To  a  new  shape  in  incorruptness,  light. 
And  glory  like  his  own  transfigured  form. 
Then  he  shall  leave  these  heavenly  realms,  and  go 
To  reign  in  pomp  and  majesty  divine 
On  the  new-£den'd  earth,  wiih  all  his  saints 
In  beauty  vestured ;  and  shall  there  his  throne 
Set  through  eternal  ages,  and  reveal 
His  face  to  them  in  glor}%  as  he  here 
Unveils  himself  to  out  adoring  sight. 


II «' 


'When  centuries  of  happy  progress  thus 
Had  wheeled  their  round ;  the  voice  of  sacred  seers 
Proclaimed  a  youthful  pair  were  soon  to  be 
Borne  from  our  planet  to  a  distant  orb, 
New-built  and  spacious  for  their  home,  and  fill 
Its  verd'rous  realms  with  chanting  worshippers. 
Their  names,  their  persons,  parentage,  and  what 
Clime  gave  them  nurture,  long  unknown  remained. 
In  filial  reverence  and  submission  all 
Paused,  of  some  sign  expeotant,  that  might  show 
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Whose  was  tbe  XoSiy  office.    Deep  felt  eacli 
The  right  of  God  to  take,  or  leave,  whom  he 
Sovereign  should  please. 

••  *Thus  passed  ten  years  in  prayer. 
And  consecration  to  his  parent  will ; 
When,  lo,  the  voice  of  prophets  breathed  the  names 
Of  twain  in-  our  own  native  vale,  in  shape. 
Eye,  mien,  preeminent,  and  all  the  sweet 
Graces  of  virtue.* " 

12.-««* (7erman  Bationcdiam^  in  its  Rise;  Progresh  and  Decline^  in  re* 
latum  to  Theologians^  Scholars^  FoetSy  Philosophers^  and  the  People, 
A  Contribatiou  to  the  Church  History  of  the  Eighteenth  and 
Nineteenth  Ceuturies.  By  K.  R.  Hagenback,  Professor  of  The- 
ology in  the  University  of  Basle.  Edited  and  Translated  by  Rev. 
Wm.  Leonhard  Gage  and  Rev.  J.  H.  W.  Sheckenberg.  Edin- 
burge:  T.  &  T.  Clark,  38  George  St.,  etc.  For  sale  by 
Gould  &  Lincoln. 

Fevt  more  raluable  books  come  upon  our  table  for  notice,  and 
onr  friend,  Rev.  Mr.  Gage,  never  gave  his  German  studies  a  more 
profitable  direction  than  in  assisting  lo  translate  and  give  it  to  bis 
countrymen.  If  there  is  any  antidote  to  the  German  Rationalism, 
which  is  so  flooding  the  land,  now  let  us  have  it.  Such  books  as 
this,  and  Birk's  '^ Bible  and  Modern  Thought,*'  published  by  the 
Ix)ndoD  'Religious  Tract  Society,  ought  to  be  in  every  minister's 
band.  Why  should  the  latter  not  be  republished  by  some  Ameri- 
can Tract  Society?  We  think,  being  a  direct  answer  to  ^^Essays  and 
Reviews,"  it  is  a  real  and  effectual  one. 

X8.-^  Waiting  for  the  Verdict.  By  Mrs.  R.  H.  Davis,  author  of 
"Life  in  the  Iron  Mills,"  "Margaret  Howth,"  etc.  New  York  : 
Sheldon  db  Company.     1866. 

The  title  of  this  book  Is  expressive  of  the  patience  and  expecta- 
tion of  the  slave  while  the  problem  of  the  rebellion  was  in  process 
of  solution.  The  book  itself  is  worthy  to  rank  with  the  few  which 
have  already  been  written,  and  which  are  but  the  harbingers  of 
many  more,  doubtless,  illustrative  of  Southern  life  and  scenes  among 
the  whites  and  blacks  during  the  terrible  crises  which  issued  in  the 
emancipation  of  the  latter.  The  field  is  rich  in  scenes  and  incidents 
of  romantie  interest,  but  considerable  time  must  yet  elapse  be- 
fore tbe  best  results  of  working  it  can  be  realized.  It  is  yet  too 
early  for  the  best  novel  as  well  as  for  the  best  history.  Still,  who- 
ever writes  in  either  one  line  or  the  other,  is  almost  sure  to  find  a 
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multitude  of  readers  whose  hearts  will  beat  with  indignation  at  the 
cruelties  of  the  oppressors,  and  with  tender  pity  at  ihe  eufierings 
of  the  oppressed. 

14. — Thanksgiving;  Nemesis  of  the  Day;  Helps  to  the  ffahit  By 
William  Adams,  D.  D.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner  &t)o. 
1867. 

This  book  is  made  up  of  sermons  of  the  readable  class,  easily 
written  and  familiar,  here  thrown  into  chapters  under  such  titles  as 
Daily  Journals,  Exuberant  Goodness,  Home,  A  Cheerful  Temper, 
Happy  Mediocrity,  &c.,  covering  372  pages.  It  is  neatly  printed, 
and  very  cosy  and  pleasant.     For  sale  by  Graves  &  Young. 

15. — The  Three  Gardens  ;  Eden^  Gethsemane  and  Paradise^  or  Man*8 
Buin^  Redemption  and  Restoration,  By  Wm.  Adams,  D.  D. 
New  York  :  Charles  Scribner  &  Co.     1868. 

This  volume  is  from  the  same  graceful  pen  as  the  above,  and 
printed  in  the  same  style.  It  was  originally  issued  some  ten  or 
twelve  years  since,  and  has  been  well  received.  It  discusses  large 
subjects  in  a  way  to  interest  the  popular  mind.  It  was,  probably, 
constructed  as  was  the  previous  volume.  Also  for  sale  by  Graves 
&  Young. 

16. — Memorial  of  the  Semi^Centennial  Anniversary  of  the  American 
Colonization  Society,  Celebrated  at  Washington,  January  15, 
1867.  With  Documents  concerning  Liberia.  Washington  Col- 
onization Society  Building.     1867. 

We  have  perused  this  elegant  volume,  of  a  hundred  and  ninety 
two  octavo  pages,  with  the  deepest  interest.  The  formation  of  the 
American  Colonization  Society,  and  the  founding  of  the  free  and  in- 
dependent Republic  of  Liberia  will  have  a  pl^ce  among  the  most 
important  events  of  modern  times.  The  grand  results,  and  that 
they  will  be  grand  we  feel  assured,  belong  to  the  future.  It  is 
something  that  there  is  a  beautiful  country  to-day,  of  inexhaustible 
resources  for  commercial  purposes,  with  a  free  government,  Chris* 
tian  institutions,  and  schools  for  all,  where  the  black  man  has  all  the 
privileges  and  immunities  which  belong  to  the  truest  manhood, 
where  he  is  sovereign,  and  there  is  none  to  challenge  his  right.  It 
is  still  more  that  the  highest  Christian  civilization  has  planted  itself 
on  the  shores  of  Africa,  giving  promise  of  a  greater  work  for 
Christ  on  that  beautiful  continent  within  the  next  fifty  years  than 
could  be  accomplished  in  centuries  by  missionaries  from  the  United 
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States  and  England.     We  shall  refer  to  this  volume  more  fullj  in 
our  next  issue. 

17. — The  Art  of  Engliah  Composition^  and  I7*e  Art  of  Discourse. 

,  These  are  two  valuable  books  for  young  students,  by  Prof.  H. 
N.  Day,  and  published  by  Chas.  Scribner  &  Co.,  New  York.  They 
will  be  found  to  be  clear  and  simple  and  yet  thorough  treatises  in 
the  department  of  composition  and  rhetoric. 

18. — A  Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Lahors  of  Francis  Wayland^  Z).  2)., 
LL,D,y  Late  President  of  Brown  University,  By  his  sons,  Fban- 
cis  and  H.  L.  Wayland.     New  York  ;  Sheldon  &  Co. 

Db.  Wayland  was  one  of  those  decided  and  masculine  spirits 
that  leave  their  distinctive  mark  upon  their  time,  in  religion,  educa- 
tion, and  literature.  These  volumes,  for  there  are  two,  record  in 
narrative,  reminiscence,  and  correspondence  how  he  attained  his  in- 
fluence and  did  his  work.  In  the  late  years  of  his  life  he  was  great- 
ly impressed  with  the  importance  of  more  evangelical  preaching. 
Some  of  his  correspondence  on  this  subject  is  very  interesting.  We 
commend  the  books,  which  are  for  sale  by  Graves  &  Young,  to 
all  ministers,  and  especially  to  young  ones.  For  ourselves  we  es- 
teem them  of  great  value. 

19. — The  Diary  of  a  Milliner.  By  Belle  Otis.  New  York ;  Hurd 
&  Houghton.     1867. 

Ract  and  piquant  and  truthful,  this  little  volume  holds  the  mirror 
up  to  nature  admirably.  Belle  Otis  sees  her  own  faults  as  well  as 
other  people's. 

20. — Hymns.  Selected  from  Frederick  William  Faber,  D.D. 
Northampton :   Bridgman  &  Childs.     1867. 

Faber  writes  some  of  the  very  best  hymns  of  praise  in  our 
language.  Here  are  some  selected  from  his  various  issues  of 
"Catholic  Hymns,"  for  Protestant  use.  The  volume  is  very  nicely 
executed,  and  deserves  a  large  sale. 

We  have  some  good  hymns  written  by  Mrs.  Stowe,  Miss  Kim- 
ball and  Theodore  Tilton,  but  in  simplicity  and  fervor  and  a  kind 
of  heavenly  fire,  these  all  may  sit  at  the  feet  of  Faber. 
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ARTICLE    IX. 

THE  ROUND    TABLE. 

Personal.  We  closed,  with  the  la«t  volume,  oar  connection  as 
proprietors  and  editors  of  this  Beuiexo^  after  seven  years  of  labor 
in  it.  We  were  not  mistaken  in  supposing  that  there  was  a  place 
for  it,  and  in  looking  back  we  can  see  that  there  was  a  good  work 
for  it  to  perform.  Our  success  in  doing  that  work  is  our  abundant 
reward.  The  memories  of  those  seven  years'  labors  are  very  pleas- 
ant, and  with  many  regrets  we  close  them.  But  it  is  our  pleasure 
to  leave  the  Review  in  the  hands  of  our  former  associates,  widely 
and  favorably  known  in  the  theological  and  literary  world.  While 
our  personal  connection  with  this  publication  ceases,  our  deep  inter- 
est and  good  wishes  will  abide  with  it. 

W.  Barrows. 

J.    C.   BODWELL. 

J.  T.  Tucker. 

Editorial.  The  remaining  editors  deeply  regret  that  removals 
and  overwork  break  in  upon  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and  profitable 
relations  that  are  ever  formed  among  men.  Through  all  our  edi- 
torial labors  we  have  rejoiced  in  a  friendship  such  as  that  of  David 
with  Jonathan.  Its  preciousness,  like  its  effects  upon  us,  will  con- 
tinue forever.  We  are  somewhat  comforted  with  the  assurance 
that  this  staunch  trio  of  able  and  valiant  laborers  for  Christ  will 
continue  to  aid  us  by  their  contributions  to  these  pages. 

Yet  we  should  hardly,  be  reconciled  to  our  great  loss  were  it  not 
for  the  unifying  and  consolidating  changes  which  have  given  to  us 
the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  our  whole  denomination.  The 
action  of  our  National  Council  in  Boston,  the  happy  consolidation 
of  two  of  our  oldest  Congregational  papers,  and  the  union  of  two 
of  our  publication  societies,  are  evidences  of  a  wide  and  general 
preparation  for  the  closing  up  of  the  ranks  of  Christians  and  an 
earnest  entering  upon  the  great  work  of  the  Church  against  the 
boMer  skepticism,  errors  and  vices  of  this  era.  Our  denominational 
journals  are  now  conducted  upon  broad  and  tolerant  platforms,  fully 
open  to  the  writers  and  workers  of  every  minor  shade  of  opinion, 
furnishing  a  fair  and  open  field,  such  as  must  satisfy  all  true 
men.  It  seems  to  be  the  settled  purpose  of  our  whole  denomination 
to  hold  fast  unswervingly  to  all  the  great  principles  of  our  Puritan 
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faith  and  polity.  None  could  desire  stronger  and  bolder  articles  in 
favor  of  doctrinal  study  and  doctrinal  preaching  and  writing  than 
have  appeared  of  late  in  tlie  Congregationalist  and  Recorder^  in 
tiie  Advance  and  even  in  the  Independent^  utterly  repudiating  and 
trampling  upon  the  idea  of  separating  religion  and  religious  work 
from  theology  and  doctrines.  Surely  the  Recorder  in  its  palmiest 
days  could  have  said  nothing  bolder  and  more  to  the  purpose,  nor 
could  it  have  said  what  it  had  to  say  upon  half  so  wide  a  field. 

The  way  is,  therefore,  all  prepared  for  a  more  united  and  effec- 
tive work  than  Congregationalist s  have  ever  put  forth.  Joining 
heartily  with  all  the  other  agencies  and  instrumentalities  of  our 
cbarchee,  the  Congregational,  Review  (now  changed  bttck  again  to 
a  bi-monthly  for  increased  vivacity  and  elticieucy)  will  aim  to  sup- 
ply the  most  important,  timely,  stimulating,  and  attractive  reading 
for  all  our  ministers,  churches  and  families.  With  the  stronger 
theological  and  religious  discussions,  lighter,  literary,  miscellaneous 
aod  other  articles  will  be  mingled,  with  the  intention  of  keeping 
our  readers  well  posted  in  regard  to  all  the  important  subjects  of 
thought,  discussion,  benevolent  enterprise,  books  and  errors  of  the 
day.  We  will  not  hesitate  to  open  our  pages  to  a  serial  story,  provid- 
iug  we  can  best  accomplish  our  objects  in  that  way.  The  Review 
will  be  in  full  sympathy  with  all  the  working  life  and  benevolent 
enterprise  of  our  churches,  reporting  progress  and  discussing  any  of 
the  new  questions  that  relate  to  Missions,  Home  Evangelization, 
Laj  Effort,  Sabbath  School,  and  other  interests.  Our  aim  is  to 
combat  error  and  sin  ;  to  vindicate  and  enforce  truth  and  duty,  to 
make  progress  on  the  right  side  of  all  the  moral  questions  which 
are  soon  to  come  before  the  people  of  this  country  for  settlement. 
As  such  the  Congregational  Review  appeals  to  all  our  ministers  and 
churches  for  a  candid  reading,  and  for  helpful  cooperation. 


We  have  ventured  to  undertake  a  literal  translation  of  this  won- 
derful 

HYMN   OF  HILDEBERT  TO  THE  FATHER. 


Alpha  et  Q,  magne  Deus ! 
Eli !  Eli !  Deus  meus, — 
Cujus  virtus,  totum  posse ; 
Cujus  sensus,  totum  nosse ; 
Cujus  esse,  summum  bonum ; 
Cujus  opus,  quicquid  bonum. 

Super  cuncta,  subter  cuncta ; 
Extra  cuncta,  intra  cuncta. 

hta%  cuncta,  nee  inclosus ; 


Thou  art  Alpha  and  Omega, 
Art  my  own,  my  great  Jehovah  ; 
Thine  the  power,  all  things  doing. 
Thine  the  wisdom,  all  things  knowing ; 
In  thy  being,  perfect  blessing, 
In  thy  work,  all  good  pos&essing. 

All  things  over,  under  all  things, 
Both  without,  and  within  all  things. 

Within  all  things,  not  included ; 
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Extra  cuncta,  nee  exclasus ; 
Super  cuncta»  nee  elatiu, 
Subter  cuncta,  nee  substratut. 

Super  totus,  presidendo ; 
Suter  totu8,  sustinendo ; 
Extra  totus,  complectendo ; 
intra  totus  es  implendo. 

Intra,  nunquam  coarctaris : 
Extra,  nunquam  dilataris ; 
Super,  nullo  sustentaris ; 
Subter,  nullo  fatigaris. 

Mundum  movens,  non  moTeris ; 

Locum  tenens,  non  teneris ; 
Xempus  mutans,  non  mutaris ; 
Yaga  firmans,  non  vagaris. 
Vis  externa,  vel  necesse, 
Non  alternat,  tuum  esse. 

Ueri  nostrum,  eras  et  pridem. 
Semper  tibi  nunc  et  idem. 
Tuum,  Deus'  hodiemum 
Indivisum,  sempitemum; 
In  hoc,  totum  previdisti, 
Totum  simul  perfeeisti 
Ad  exemplar  summae  mentis, 
Formam  prsestans  elementis. 


Without  all  things,  not  excluded ; 
Over  all  things,  not  above  them. 
Under  all  things,  not  beneath  them. 

Wholly  over,  in  presiding ; 
Wholly  under,  in  sustaining ; 
Without  wholly,  in  embracing. 
Within  wholly,  thou,  in  filling. 

Within,  never  aught  restraining. 
Without,  never  aught  constraining ; 
Over  all,  yet  naught  sustains  thee ; 
Under  all,  no  burden  pains  thee. 

Moving  worlds,  yet  nothing  moves 
thee. 
In  thy  place,  yet  nothing  holds  thee ; 

Changing  ages,  yet  unchanging ; 
Fixing  wand  rers,  never  wandering, 
Pow'r  external,  power  essential. 
Still  thy  being  never  varies. 

What  we  call  our  past  and  future. 
These  to  thee,  the  same  are  always ; 
Thine  the  present,  undivided, 
Thine  the  present,  still  eternal ; 
In  this  all  things  arc  provided,  * 
All  things  in  it,  fixed,  decided. 
Moulded  at  thine  own  election. 
Brought  by  thee  unto  perfection. 


The  Boston  Adyrrtiser,  in  giving  a  notice  of  HamcrtoQ*8  ^^Paint- 
er's  Camp,"  quotes  from  it  the  following  traditionary  story  as  some- 
thing new.  It  may  be  found  in  an  old  French  Cyclopedia  of  Anec- 
dotes, published  in  Paris  in  1857  : 

'*In  parting  with  these  two  jolly  priests,  let  me  cite  an  anecdote  which  is 
narrated  of  one  of  them.  Being  one  day  at  the  table  of  his  bishop.  moH» 
99\gneur  deigned  to  ask  his  opinion  of  the  wine.  'Bonus  vintim,*  said  the 
priest.  The  bishop  was  rather  surprised  at  such  an  exhibition  of  weak 
Latinity,  but  kindly  said  nothing  Later  in  the  evening  he  again  asked 
the  priest's  opinion  of  the  wine,  but  this  time  of  far  superior  quality.  ^Bo^ 
num  omtim,*  answered  the  priest  »May  1  ask/  said  the  bishop.  *why.  when 
I  first  referred  to  your  judgment,  you  made  vinum,  masculine,  whereas 
now  you  conform  to  the  common  practice,  and  make  it  neuter!' 

'*  ^A  petit  rm,  petit  Latin,'*  said  the  cure^ 

This  is  the  original  story : 

•'A  bon  vin.  bon  latin.  Ce  proverbe  pen  connu  merite  de  I'Stre.  Le 
premier  president  du  parlement  de  Paris,  M.  de  Lamoignon,  etait  en 
peine  d'avoir  un  bibliothecaire.  II  s^adrcssa  pour  cela  d  M.  Hermant. 
recteur  de  TUniversit^.  qui  lui  indiqua  M.  BaiUet,  son  compatriote*    Le 
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president  voalat  le  connaltre.  II  le  fait  inviter  k  diner;  Baillet  s^y  rend, 
mais,  s^apercevant  qu'il  est  entour^  de  pedants  qui  veulent  faire  les  savants 
avcc  lui,  il  ne  repond  que  par  monsyllabes  aux  divers  questions  qu'il  lui 
fait.  On  lui  demande,  en  latin,  comment  il  trouve  levin?  II  etait  mau- 
vais,  il  repond  bonus.  Au»sitdt  de  rire  et  d'en  conclure,  comme  on  Tavait 
d^ja  presenti,  que  le  candidat  ne'st  qu^un  sot  Au  dessert,  on  sert  du  vin 
d^une  meillure  quality,  et  pour  se  donner  de  nouveau  le  plaisir  de  rire,  on 
renouvelle  la  question  de  la  quality  du  vin.  Baitlet  rbpond :  Bonum,  Oh ! 
oh!  ah!  ah!  eh!  vous  voiU  redevenu  bon  latiniste!-<-Oui,  k  bon  vin, 
bon  latin  J^ 

If  Hamerton's  sketches,  as  au  artist,  are  no  more  original  than 
his  anecdotes,  we  think  he  never  will  become  famous  except  on  the 
subjects  of  the  "old  masters." 

Tbe  Pan-Hodge-podge.  In  these  days  of  evangelical  alliances, 
High  and  Low  Church  conventions,  Presbyterian  uuions,  Old  and 
New  School  re-nnious,  and  cousolidatious  of  "no-hell"  and  no- 
Saviour  sects, — who  shall  be  surprised  at  similar  movements  on  the 
part  of  those  outside  of  all  evangelical  denominations  and  schools, 
and  air  unevangelical  sects  named  and  nameless  ?  The  Pan-Aoglican 
Synod  obtained  at  once  a  world-wide  notoriety,  and  the  Pan-Pres- 
byterian Convention  was  hardly  less  fortunate  ;  but  for  some  reason, 
obvious  or  mysterious,  the  Pan-Dowdy  has  not  become  so  widely 
and  so  well  known  as  it  deserved. 

This  was  called  by  t  Committee  of  three,  appointed  at  "a  private 
conierence  of  some  fifty  or  sixty  gentlemen  and  ladies*'  in  February 
last.  The  Committee  consisted  of  O.  B.  Frothingham,  Wm.  J. 
Pott.sr  and  Rowland  Connor.  It  was  held  on  the  30th  of  May,  at 
Horticultural  Hall,  in  Boston,  the  only  city,  of  course,  where  such  a 
private  conference  could  have  spontaneously  originated.  It  was  a 
conglomeration  of  various  elements,  whose  affinities  for  each  other 
were  of  the  negative  sort,  but  which  were  classified,  nevertheless,  by 
the  president,  O.  B.  Frothingham,  under  two  general  heads  :  the  ex- 
treme left-wing  Unitarians,  the  radical  Universalists,  the  modern  Spir- 
itists, the  outlawed  Quakers,  and  those  who  have  distanced  the  Pro- 
gressive Friends,  ^  ^satisfying  the  demands  of  Christendom"  ;  and  the 
liberal  Jews,  the  technical  Come-outers,  the  anti-religious  scientists, 
the  transcendental  humanists,  and  the  ^*universal,  comprehensive, 
absolute"  intuitionists— of  whom  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  is  the 
genus,  representing  the  world  ^'outside  of  Christendom."  Logically 
tbe  president  must  be  understood  as  meaning  by  this  latter  class, 
Pagans. 

The  object  was  ^^to  consider  the  conditions,  wants,  and  prospects 
of  Free  Religion  in  America"  I     Now  America  is  supposed  to  be  a 
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great  country.  The  scope  of  Free  Religion  is  territoriallj  immencie. 
Just  how  much  territory  is  already  imder  the  influence  of  Free  Re- 
ligion does  not  appear.  Wbetiier  there  is  yet  any  such  thing  as 
Free  Religion  is  not  clear  to  those  outside  of  these  outsiders.  The 
terms  of  the  call  of  the  Pan- Hodge-podge  leave  the  matter  in  doubt. 
Whether  the  ''conditions*'  mean  tlie  actual  states  aud  phaf^es  of 
Free  Religion,  or  the  essential  pre-requisiiesto  its  existence,  makes 
a  slight  difference.     The  same  is  true  of  its  ''waots  aud  prospects." 

Whether  ideal  or  real,  theoretical  or  actual,  in  progress  or  yet  to 
be  undertaken,  however,  what  is  Free  Religiou?  To  answer  this 
question,  it  is  necessary  to  ioteirrogate  the  Pan-llod^e-podge.  In 
the  opening  speech  the  president  announced  that  ^'Religion  is  not 
Christian ;  religion  is  human/*  Here  are  the  negative  and  the 
positive  poles  of  religion.  But  religion  is  the  last  stage  of  devel- 
opment from  various  points  of  departure,  as  Romanism,  Protestant- 
ism, Liberalism.  Its  development  is  centripetal  on  these  lines 
towards  something  more  general  in  which  these  elements  coalesce, 
and  that  is  Christianity.  But  that  is  not  the  ultimate ;  it  is  only 
the  immediate  prelude  to  religion.  So  far  the  defiuiiion  is  clear  as 
mortar.     For  further  elucidation  we  must  summon  the  subordinates. 

The  come-outer  from  Universalism,  Rev.  Henry  Blanchard,  de- 
clared himself  a  radical,  but  came  to  the  Pan-Hodge-podge  suppos- 
ing it  would  be  composed  ''of  those  who  desired  to  be  called  Chris- 
tians." He  had  left  behind  all  those  who  ^'believe  the  Bible  be- 
cause, accepting  science  as  highest  authority,  they  do  not  find  the 
Bible,  fairly  interpreted,  clashing  with  this,  aud  so  accept *final  uni- 
versal salvation  as  a  doctrine  based  on  the  dicta  of  science  to-day." 
He  had  lost  all  '^hope  for  any  assistance  from  an  organization  so 
compact,  sectarian,  intolerant."  And  even  Liberal  Christianity 
was  too  illiberal  for  him. 

The  "outlaw"  from  the  Friends,  Mrs.  Lucretia  Mott,  represented 
no  one  but  herself.  She  rejoiced  in  the  general  spirit  of  freeihink- 
ing,  and  in  the  confusion  consequent  among  the  old  organizations. 
But  her  speech  culminated  in  the  ominous  threat  that  the  "monopoly 
in  excluding  woman  from  the  pulpit  will  have  to  be  broken  up." 

The  representative  of  Spiritism,  Robert  Dale  Owen,  'made  a 
very  long  speech,  showing  what  spiritists  do  not,  and  what  they  do 
believe,  not  only  in  general,  but  in  such  a  series  of  minute  details 
as  to  be  a  ludicrous  bearding  of  the  Pan- Hodge-podge  in  respect  of 
its  pervading  hatred  of  creeds.  He  advocated  spiritism  as  the 
needed  leaven  for  all  denominations  and  sects,  but  frankly  admitted 
that  in  communion  with  spirits  there  is  danger  of  contracting  **a 
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habit  which  tends  to  UQsettle  the  judgment  and  produce  an  abnor- 
mal condition  of  feeling  and  of  mind."  The  object  to  be  gained, 
however,  justified  the  risk. 

Then  a  man  from  the  extreme  left  of  Unitarianism,  Rev.  John 
Weiss,  rejected  every  fact  and  story  and  suggestion  of  Spiritism,  ad- 
vanced ''far  beyond  any  form  of  Orthodox  or  Liberal  belief,"  and 
declared  :  *^That  free  religion  in  America  depends  upon  the  way  in 
ivhicli  your  souls  press  onward  to  find  the  presence  of  God  in  Amer- 
ica ;  to  find  the  ever-present  inspiration  in  your  minds,  and  in  your 
hearts  this  moment,  while  you  stand  in  that  aisle  this  morning.'* 
His  rhetoric  speaks  for  itself,  if  not  for  the  general  culture  of  the 
Pan- Hodge-podge.  However*  it  serves  to  disclose  the  fact  that  free  . 
religionists  generally  are  as  yet  without  the  presence  of  God  in 
America. 

The  Progressive  Friend,  Oliver  Johnson,  presented  the  *^  Exposi- 
tion" of  principles  on  which  the  Society  to  which  he  belonged  was 
based.  And  as  he  uttered  no  caveat,  he  is  responsible  for  the  senti- 
ment that  ^'A  church  which  finds  itself  under  the  necessity  of  expel- 
ling immoral  persons  from  its  pale  by  a  formal  vote,  is  no  longer 
worthy  to  be  called  Christian." 

Another  speaker,  Francis  E.  Abbot,  ^^discarded  that  principle  of 
authority  upon  which  all  organized  ^  Christian'  churciies  are  built," 
reiterated  the  stale  slander  of  the  opposition  of  religion  to  dcience, 
distinguishing  religion  as  a  ^^  development  into  the  spiritual  ideal  of 
j^^avitatiop  towards  an  infinite  spiritual  Life,"  and  science  as  the  in- 
terpreter of  this  and  every  other  fact.  He  believed  the  one  creed 
common  to  all  radicals  to  be  ^^faith  in  humanity."  This  is  ^^religion 
without  superstition."  This  was  the  ''new  wine"  with  which  they 
were  drdnk,  and  it  was  ''fast  bursting  the  old  bottles."  The  mix- 
ture of  figures  raises  the  query,  whether  they  guzzled  the  spilling 
contents  or  were  themselves  bursting ! 

The  next  speaker,  D.  A.  Wasson,  defined  religion  as  the  "absolute 
afiSnnatiou  of'  Spirit,  reflected  in  the  spontaneous  worship  of  ho- 
manily,"  and  very  oracularly  declared :  "For  one,  I  ape  no  more 
the  brute  vernacular  of  the  world  nor  ask  that  to  instruct  my  soul 
what  it  shall  say  ;  but  rather  come  to  teach  that  the  mother-tongue 
of  Spirit." 

After  this  exhibition  of  pedantry,  assumption  and  metaphysical 
fog,  followed  the  literati  of  the  assembly.  One,  T.  W.  Higginson, 
lamented  that  ^Mhe  same  noble  afrpirations  and  inspirations"  of 
'Hwenf  J  years  ago"  had  so  far  failed  that  he  seemed  to  see  no  results 
represeoted  in  this   Pan-Hodge-podge  ^'except  one  grand   realitji 
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''Immense  hai  already  been  th )  success  of  ibis  work.  At  first,  numbers 
of  skeptical  Parisians  accepted  the  little  book  with  a  smile  of  cont>  mpt 
and  mocker}',  or  else  with  a  feeling  of  surprise,  thinking  they  were  mere 
prospectuses.  But  ibis  did  not  last  long,  and  the  people  now  accept 
with  profound  respect  and  deep  thanks  these  little  volumes.  Among 
foreigners  especially  this  mission  has  had  important  results.  On  the  day 
of  the  distribution  of  the  prizes,  the  men  on  duty  who  kept  the  line,  as 
well  as  the  officers  in  command  even  broke  their  ranks,  in  their  eager- 
ness to  accept  the  Gospels  distributed  by  the  English  emissary  from  the 
Bible-stand.  The  general  in  command  of  the  .troops  gave  them  pennis- 
sion  to  receive  the  books,  and  a  thousand  were  given  among  them.  Seven 
hundred  privates  have  da  ly  free  admittance  to  the  Palace,  and  the  fii-st 
duty  the  distributor  att  nds  to  is  that  each  man  should  have  the  Gospel. 
Priests  even  are  constantly  seen  to  approach  the  stand.  A  cute,  belong- 
ing to  a  Paris  church,  who  had  received  the  Gospel,  returned  the  follow- 
ing day,  and  applied  for  three  hundred.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Grand 
Duke  Constantine,  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  Princess  of  Prussia  and  the 
Viceroy  of  Egypt,  have  One  and  all  paid  a  visit  to  the  Bible  stand  and 
lefi  it  taking  away  with  them  not  Only  the  Old  Testament  but  the  Gasipel 
in  fifteen  different  languages.  It  w.vs  njticeil  that,  sls  the  Vi«uroy  drove 
away  from  the  Exhibition  he  was  reading  one  of  these  little  volumes. 
M.  liaussman,  the  Prefet  de  la  Seine,  takes  a  great  interest  in  th^  institu- 
tion. The  Emperor  himself  walked  thoughtfully  round  the  Bible  kiostfue, 
apparently  amazed  at  the  eagerness  with  which  the  people  were  seeking 
the  Word  of  God.  Hundreds  of  Catholic  priests  have  with  thankfulness 
accepted  the  books.  On  one  occasion,  two  Roman  Catholic  curates  came 
up  together,  and  were  accosted  by  a  bigoted  lady,  a  Papist,  who  spoke 
bitterly  of  the  stand  being  a  hot  bed  of  heretical  propagand't,  and  warned 
the  crowd  not  to  touch  any  of  the  little  books.  When  she  saw  the  priests 
accepting  them,  she  expressed  the  utmost  astonishment,  and  exclaimed : 
*It  is  a  Protestant  book.*  'Xo,^  observed  one  of  the  priests.  **tis  neither 
Protestant  nor  Catholic— c^est  veritablement  la  parole  de  Dieu.^^ 

Too  Macn  IIomilitt.  We  pencil  a  note  of  interrogatioa 
against  the  following  mo6i  singular  deliverance,  some  weeks  siuce, 
in  a  number  of  the  Nation  (N.  Y.) :  ^^  We  have  republics  of  longer 
duration  than  theirs  [ilie  ancient  worldj^  but  none  which  have  done 
more'  for  humanity  iiud  progress,  or  endowed  the  race  wiiU  a  better 
stock  of  ennobling  memories  and  ideas." 

Our  query  might  very  well  have  been  an  exclamation-point  of 
wonder  at  such  wild  writing  as  this.  In  the  first  place,  our  exist iug 
republics  have  not  lasted  lougcr  than  those  of  Rome  and  Greece.  But, 
more  important  than  this,  the  self-depreciation  of  the  above  judg- 
mcut  is  as  absurd  as  is  much  of  the  extraviigaut  self-hiudatiou  with 
which  we  are  more  familiar.  The  strange  assertion  does  not  admit 
of  counter  argument ;  it  is  too  prodigiously  false  for  this.     You  can 
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only  deny  it,  and  let  it  pass.  The  writer  has  overstepped  his  ob 
ject.  This  9eein8  to  be  to  expose  tlie  ultra  materialism  of  the  age — 
the  ambition  of  brick  and  mortar,  raih-ond  and  steamnhip,  stiiple 
and  fancy  stock  prosperity,  wliicli  ia  ruuuiug  away  with  our  people. 
But  Jie  does  not  show  a  proper  sobriety,  or  intelligence  when. he  tells 
U9  that : 

V  Modem  society  has  been  preaching  the  Christian  religion  for  cigh'een 
hundred  years,  and  yet  only  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  population  of  the 
globe  has  been  reached  by  it,  and  of  this  small  fraction  only  an  inBnitesi- 
nially  small  proportion  really  and  sincerely  believes  in  it.  In  the  educa- 
tion of  children  the  progress  made.  too.  has  been  lamentably  small ;  in 
fact,  the  teacher  of  our  day,  considering  the  material  facilities  placed  at 
his  disposal,  has  made  very  slight  advances  on  his  medisval  predecessor. 
The  condition  of  women  and  the  mode  of  regulating  the  relations  of  the 
sexes  is  almost  as  tough  a  problem,  and  is  looked  at  with  despair  by  alt 
most  as  many  minds  now  as  in  the  declining  days  of  Rome.^ 

Tliere  is  a  modicum  of  truth  in  all  this,  and  no  more.  Its  spirit 
is  not  good.  It  is  an  unjust  aspersion  of  tiie  modern  Ciiristian 
work,  M'hich,  defective  as  it  may  be,  is  not  open  to  nuy  sinrh  dispar- 
agement. It  reads  like  an  attempt  to  bolster  up  paganism  at  the 
expense  of  Christianity.  Here  is  more  of  il,  the  .peroration  of  an 
eulogium  of  the  old  Roman  state : 

**It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  this  was  done  without  printing, 
without  railroads,  without  telegraphs,  and,  in  the  main,  without  Christian- 
ity ;  done  by  dint  of  toil  and  endeavor  and  moral  force.  Kone  of  the 
achievements  of  any  modem  nation  can  for  a  moment  be  compared  with 
it ;  and  modern  nations  are  still  so  far  from  being  able  to  rival  it  that  the 
moral  power  of  Rome  is  a  secret  over  which  scholars  continue  to  argue, 
but  of  which  no  satisfactory  solution  has  yet  been  offered.** 

Is  the  Kalion  aho  going  back  to  the  Pantheon  and  *Mhe  light  of 
nature" ? 

A  QuESTiox  OP  Color.  An  article,  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
WcslminBter  Review^  on  *'  Mimicry,  aud  other  protective  rcsem- 
bliiuces  ainoog  Animals,"  is  full  of  curious  iuformatiou  ilhistrative 
of  the  positiou  that  the  colors  of  animals,  birds,  aud  iusects  are 
arranged  with  an  eye  to  their  protection  from  enemies  of  various 
sorts.  The  field  of  research  is  novel  and  rich.  The  writer  makes 
a  wide  induction  and  establibhes  his  poi^t,  as  we  thiuk,  satisfacto- 
torily.  As  we  enjoyed  his  pages,  we  could  not  avoid  reflecting  upon 
the  charming  and  forcible  proof  thus  furnished  to  the  truih  with 
which  all  nature  teems,  that  God  not  only  takes  care  oi  the  oxen 
(as  the  Bible  says)  but  also  of  every  living  thing. 
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Not  80,  however,  with  our  reviewer ;  for  his  paper  is  got  up  for 
the  direct  purpose  of  defeating  this  to  us  so  obvious  and  inevitable 
coTJchision.  He  writes  in  the  interests  of  the  Darwinian  hypoth- 
esis, and  professes  to  find,  in  these  beneficent  adjustments,  an  argu- 
ment with  which  to  rule  out  ^^  the  direct  volition  of  the  Creator." 
That  the  polar  animals  are  white,  and  the  lions  and  other  beasts  of 
stindy  Africa  are  tawny,  and  the  myriad  insects  are  colored  like 
their  habitual  vegetable  and  other  surroundings — and  all  this  to 
guard  them  from  dangerous  assailants — is  aittributable  in  his  regard, 
not  to  a  divine  foresight  and  determination,  but,  to  what?  It  is  not 
^Mhoso  incalculable  combinations  of  laws  which  we  term  chance"; 
it  is  not  ^^  the  special  creation  of  ei^ch  imitative  form " ;  it  is  not 
^'  the  action  of  similar  conditions  of  existence  for  some  of  the  cases, 
and  of  the  laws  of  hereditary  descent  and  the  reversion  to  ancestral 
'forms  for  others."  These  explanations  are  considered  as  inade- 
quate. What  then  is  the  true  philosophy  of  this  beautiful  and 
benevolent  arrangement  ?  '*Thc  general  law  of  'Utility,'  the  advo- 
cacy of  which,  in  its  broadest  sense,  we  owe  almost  entirely  to  Mr. 
Diirwin,"  is  the  key  to  the  mystery.  The  "fittest"  survives,  the 
unfittest  perishes.  Hence,  the  fact  that  animate  nature  is  thus  pro- 
tected by  its  many-hucd  colorings  and  other  contrivances  from  in- 
vasion, from  the  incubating  bird  to  the  polar  bear. 

But  is  this  the  end  of  the  solution  ?  Who  determines  the  fitness 
and  preserves  it?  Whose  will  and  providence  lies  back  of  this 
''general  law  of  utility,"  enacting  it  in  the  beginning  and  guarding 
its  permanency?  The  contrast  between  the  accuracy  of  this  writer^s 
observation  and  the  weakness  of  his  logic,  is  surprising.  His  theory 
of  "variation  and  natural  selection,"  as  accounting  for  the  assign- 
ment of  animal  colors,  and  the  arts  of  "mimicry"  by  which  some 
creatures  escape  destruction,  carries  to  our  mind  the  same  kind  of 
absurdity  as  if  some  wise  and  admirable  manuscript  should  be 
ascribed  to  the  pen  which  wrote  it,  without  a  guiding  hand  or  intelli- 
gence behind  it.  We  agree  with  the  reviewer  in  his  estimate  of  the 
fascination  there  is  "in  this  wide  and  picturesque  domain  of  nature" 
which  he  traverses ;  but  we  do  not  agree  with  him  in  his  feeble 
and  poor  deductions  from  this  study.  We  prefer  the  doctrine  of 
J«sus  Christ :  "Are  not  five  sparrows  sold  for  two  farthings?  And 
not  one  of  them  is  forgotten  before  God." 

OxTR  readers  will  find  it  to  their  profit  to  consult  the  advertising 
pages  of  this  Review^  as  we  insert  only  from  the  very  best  dealers 
in  such  goods  as  our  readers  are  peculiarly  interested  to  know 
about. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

THE  DIVINE  VALUATION  OF  TRUTH. 

It  is  strange  that  so  many  good  people,  abhorring  vice,  have 
little  repugnance  to  the  errors  which  produce  vice.  They  hate 
crimes,  but  care  Uttle  for  the  truths  that  cut  up  crimes,  root  and 
branch.  They  are  teiyified  at  the  poisonous  bite,  but  toy  with 
the  serpent,  as  did  the  first  and  &irest  of  human  sinners. 

Is  it  from  any  natural  lack  of  logic  to  recognize  the  connec- 
tion ?  There  seems  no  sucl)  lack  in  regard  to  other  relations. 
It  is  easy  for  men  to  see  that  those  who  sow  thorns  can  reap 
only  prickles.  Men  naturally  measure  the  water's  depth  before 
they  plunge  into  it.  Few  are  careless  of  the  tree  that  yields 
them  &uit  and  shade.  Is  it  not  just  as  plain  that  all  the  virtues 
are  in  peril  when  any  Amdamental  truths  give  way  ?  Is  it  not 
just  as  easy  to  see  that  the  tree  of  morality  and  religion  dies  not 
from  want  of  branches  and  leaves,  but  from  lack  of  nourishment 
at  its  roots  ? 

The  divine  valuation  of  frmdamental  truth  is  a  lesson  well 
suited  to  guard  all  moral  builders  against  the  folly  of  attending 
to  the  superstructure  to  the  neglect  of  the  foundations  on  which 
it  must  stand.  It  is  a  lesson  of  rebuke  to  the  zealots  who  boast 
that  they  are  so  busy  in  distributing  the  waters  of  life  that  they 
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have  no  time  nor  inclination  to  promote  and  guard  the  purity 
and  healthfulness  of  the  fountains. 

Our  Saviour  revealed  the  stress  which  he  laid  upon  the  study 
of  divinity  when  he  told  the  Samaritans  that  it  was  impossible 
even  to  worship  God  without  correct  theological  views  in  the 
main.  "Ye  i/jorship  ye  know,  not  what"  ;  and  this  was  to  the 
Samaritans  &lse,  degrading  and  ruinous  worship,  as  it  has 
proved  to  be  in  all  heathen  and  in  all  idolatrous  lands.  "But . 
the  hour  cometh,  and  now  is,  when  the  true  [the  real]  worship- 
pers shall  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth ;  for  the 
Father  seeketh  such  to  worship  him.  God  is  a  spirit ;  and  they 
that  worship  him  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  With 
great  emphasis  he  declared  of  the  Pharisees :  "In  vain  they  do 
worship  me,  teaching  for  doctrines  the  commandments  of  men." 
His  grand  prayer  to  the  Father  in  behalf  of  his  true  people  in 
all  after  time  was :  "Sanctify  them  through  thy  truth,  thy  Word 
is  Truth." 

The  importance  which  God  attaches  to  Amdamental  truth  is 
shown  in  his  abhorrence  of  idolatry.  For  man  to  have  other 
gods  before  Him — ^instead  of  Him — ^in  the  presence  of  Him — ^is 
too  degrading  to  Him,  and  too  ruinous  to  men,  to  be  endured. 
Hence,  all  that  long,  varied,  and  often  terrific  discipline,  by  which 
he  sought  to  break  up  and  put  away  froA  his  Jewish  people  the 
worship  of  false  gods.  The  knowledge  of  God  being  so  pro- 
foundly fundamental  and  all-comprehending,  no  progress  could 
be  made  toward  either  the  intellectual  or  moral  elevation  of 
the  Hebrew  nation  until  all  the  images  which  caricatured  Gtxl, 
and  all  the  created  things  which  took  his  place  in  the  thoughts 
and  affections  of  the  people,  were  destroyed,  or  utterly  de- 
throned. In  nothing  was  the  Mosaic  code  so  particular  and 
severe  as  in  defining  the  crime  of  idolatry,  and  in  denouncing 
its  punishment.  It  was  forbidden  to  make  any  resemblance  of 
God;  to  bow  down,  or  use  any  form  of  worship  before  such  a 
resemblance,  or  before  any  natural  objects  which  were  in  any 
way  suggestive  of  God,  as  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  fire,  or  any 
strange  or  mysterious  thing.  The  altars  and  groves  used  in 
heathen,  idolatrous  worship  must  be  destroyed ;  the  gold  and 
.silver  of  which  their  images  were  made  or  adorned,  must  not 
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be  kept,  nor  come  into  their  homes ;  it  was  not  permitted  to  eat 
of  the  victims  which  idolaters  had  offered  in  sacrifice,  nor  to 
adopt  any  of  the  rites  or  the  customs,  however  innocent  or  de- 
sirable in  themselves,  which  had  been  specially,  used  in  idola- 
trous worship.  The  punishments  which  were  inflicted  upon 
idolatres  by  the  requirements  of  the  law,  were  the  severest 
possible.  A  man  or  woman  found  guilty  must  be  stoned  to 
death.  Dent.  xvii.  2-5.  If  a  town  was  convicted  of  the  crime; 
its  inhabitants  and  cattle  must  be  slain,  and  its  spoils  burned  up 
together  with  the  town  itself.  Deut.  xiii.l2,  18.  Ko  prophetic 
appeals  and  denunciations  were  more  energetic  than  those 
against  the  making  and  worshipping  of  idols.  Isa.  xUv.  9-20. 
All  throngh  the  Scriptures  the  severest  language  is  employed  to 
stigmatize  them.  They  are  called  inahe,  vanities,  abominations ; 
and  their  worship  is  termed  whoredom.  The  lives  of  God's 
prophets,  judges  and  pious  rulers,  were  successive  struggles  to 
suppress  this  suicidal  crime.  The  mercifid  reformations  under 
Samuel,  and  John,  and  Jehoida,  and  Hezekiah,  and  Josiah,  and 
Zephaniah,  and  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel,  and  all  the  others,  were 
followed  by  sad  "relapses  and  sore  chastisements.  Not  till  the 
Babylonish  captivity  was  the  peculiar  people  permanently  im- 
pressed with  a  sense  o]^hft  offensiveness  and  degrading  tendency 
of  erroneous  and  corru^  views  of  God. 

What  does  all  this  show,  unle^  it  be  that  mistaken  views  of 
God,  wrong  theology,  are  the  most  injurious  and  destructive  to 
men  of  all  things,  in  the  estimation  of  him  who  is  benevolence  ? 
Why  was  God  so  determined  to  secure  in  his  chosen  people 
correct  and  exalted  views  of  himself,  unless  he  knew  this  to  be 
the  only  way  by  which  apostate  man  can  be  elevated  and  re- 
covered ?  Salvation  to  the  individual  man  and  to  the  race,  can 
only  come  through  the  worship  of  God ;  and  they  that  worship 
him  must  worship  him  in  truth  ajs  well  as  in  spirit.  Hence  the 
manifest  object  of  God  in  every  dispensation  is  the  plainer  and 
fuller  revelation  and  presentation  of  himself  to  men.  One  ob- 
ject of  Christ's  coming  into  the  world  was  the  better  to  manifest 
the  Mness  of  the  Godhead.  God's  plan  is  to  impress  his  own 
sublime  attributes,  his  righteousness  and  mercy,  his  perfect  ways 
of  working,  his  glorious  character,  on  the  minds  and  hearts  of- 
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men,  in  order  that  he  may,  through  the  agency  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  change  them  into  his  own  image.  The  object  of  preach- 
ing  is  to  present  God  to  men. 

Man  is  so  copstituted  that  God  is  to  him  intuitively  his  high- 
est possible  idea  of  excellence.  It  is  naturally  impossible  for 
the  mind  of  man  to  conceive  of  any  virtue  or  excellence  higher 
than  that  which  it  ascribes  to  the  Divine  Being.  If  its  ideas  of 
Grod  are  vague  and  low,  its  ideas  of  virtue,  of  justice,  and  all 

*  moral  qualities,  will  be  correspondingly  vague  and  low.  God  is 
to  man  the  fountain  of.  moral  ideas ;  and  the  stream  can  not  rise 
higher  than  the  fountain.  Man  is'  to  become  wise,  pure,  just, 
benevolent,  holy,  in  proportion  as  he  becomes  penetrated  and 
filled  with  a  sense  of  the  divine  wisdom,  purity,  justice,  benevo- 
lence and  holiness.  It  is  manifest  that  whatever  of  error  be- 
comes mingled  with  these  great  truths  of  God,  tend  just  to  that 
extent  to  defeat  the  grand  design '  of  man's  recovery.  Men  are 
to  be  sanctified  through  the  truth,  but  unbeUef  cuts  off,  at  a 
stroke,  the  whole  influence  and  tendency  of  truth ;  and  hence 
unbelief  is  necessarily  the  damming  sin.  Hence  the  reasonable- 
ness of  God's  declaration,  that  he  is  a  jealoulr  God.  For  the 
sake  of  the  influence  on  men,  he  must  guard  his  honor,  his 
name,  his  attributes,  his  methods,  his  system  of  divinity  with 
jealous  care,  and,  if  necessary  to  this  end,  no  severity  must  be 

•  spared,  even  to  the  "visiting*  the  iniquities  of  the  fathers  upon 
the  children  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation." 

The  whole  history  of  religions,  true  and  false,  in  the  world, 
establishes  the  constant  and  universal  connection  which  exists 
between  a  people's  conceptions  of  God  and  their  own  moral 
character.  If  the  elements  of  a  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  of 
justice,  of  benevolence,  of  truth,  are  innate  in  the  mind  of  man, 
they  are  so  in  connection  with,  and  in  dependence  on  the  innate 
ideas  of  God.  For  no  nation,  or  tribe,  or  person,  has  ever  been 
found  possessing,  at  the  same  time,  low  and  erroneous  views  of 
God,  and  high  and  correct  views  of  morality ;  nor  high  and  cor- 
rect views  of  God,  and  comparatively  low  and  erroneous  views 
of  morality.  The  mythology  of  the  Greeks,  the  Latins,  the 
Hindoos  will  give,  at  any  time,  the  moral  ideas  and  character  of 
the   people.      If  the  gods  of  a  people  carouse,  are  tricky  or 
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dronken  and  impure,  no  power  can  prevent  .the  people  firom  be- 
ing the  same ;  and  the  only  possible  method  of  elevation  for  such 
a  people  begins  with  the  correction  and  elevation  of  their  con- 
ceptions of  God.  The  Apostle  Paul  reveals  the  cause  of  the 
dark  and  sad  condition  of  the  whole  heathen  world  in  one  sen- 
tence in  the  first  diapter  of  Romans :  ^^Even  as  they  did  not  like 
to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge^  God  gave  them  up  to  a  repro- 
bate mind,  to  do  those  things  which  are  not  fit ;  being  filled  with 
all  unrighteousness,  fornication,  wickedness,  covetousness,  mali- 
ciousness." 

God^s  method  of  recovery  applied  to  his  ancient  people  and 
to  all  eminent  Old  Testament  saints  was,  most  manifestly,  this 
of  revealing  his  own  true  character  to  them,  and  impressing 
upon  them  his  own  mora^  attributes.  It  was,  at  last,  when  God 
revealed  himself  more  fiilly  and  impressively  to  Job  through 
several  of  the  most  sublime  chapters  of  the  Bible,  that  the  con- 
troversy closed  with  Job's  confession  and  humiliation :  "I  have 
heard  of  thee  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear ;  but  now  mine  eye 
seeth  thee ;  wherefore  I  abhor  myself,  and  repent  in  dust  and 
ashes."  Isaiah  saw  the  Lord  ^^sitting  upon  his  throne,  high 
and  lifted  up,"  and  heard  the  Seraphim  shouting  *^holy,  holy, 
holy  is  the  Lord  of  Hosts"  ;  and  he,  too,  was  overwhelmed  with 
a  sense  of  his  own  "unclean"  and  "imdone"  condition,  and  be- 
came the  most  sublime  and  the  most  Gospel  prophet.  Paul  was 
caugbt  up  into  the  third'  heaven  and  heard  unutterable  things ; 
and  he  became  a  flame  of  zeal  and  energy  surpassing  all  the 
other  apostles.  Who  can  tell  the  effects,  in  all  after  life,  upon 
Moses,  of  seeing  what  he  saw,  and  hearing  what  he  heard  at 
the  burning  bush  ?  God  impressed  the  Israelites  with  a  much 
needed  awe  of  him  when  he  appeared  to  them  amid  the  thun- 
derings  and  lightnings  of  a  smoking,  quaking  mountain,  pro- 
claiming himself  a  God  that  would  visit  iniquity  fearftdly  upon 
the  guilty.  He  required  much  sprinkling  for  purification,  to 
impress  them  with  his  own  purity.  He  gave  the  minute  pat- 
tern of  the  tabernacle  and  all  the  service,  to  teach  them  that 
he  was  a  God  of  order,  thus  developing  order  in  them.  He 
brought  them  out  of  Egypt  with  a  high  hand,  and  wrotlght 
gresct  wonders  before  them  in  the  wilderness,  that  they  might 
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learn  his  omnipotence.  He  searched  out  and  punished  Achan 
to  impress  the  nation  with  his  onmiscience  and  his  justice.  He 
lifted  up  the  brazen  serpent  in  their  camp  of  death,  that  he 
might  point  them  to  a  coming  Saviour  and  assure  them  of  the 
wonderfiil  mercy  of  his  nature,  and  the  profound  compassion 
of  his  heart.  A  besotted,  idolatrous  nation,  emerging  from  the 
darkness  of  slavery,  was  to  be  educated  and  prepared  to  furnish 
Prophets,  Revelation,  and  a  sin-bearing  Saviour  for  the  whole 
world ;  and  so  he  led  them  on  step  by  step,  through  impressive 
symbols  and  supernatural  manifestations,  to  know,  as  no  people 
had  ever  known,  the  attributes,  the  thoughts,  the  requirements 
and  ways  of  the  infinite  God. 

But  the  worship  of  images  and  external  objects  is  not  the 
only  or  the  chief  idolatry.  That  of  the  imagination  may  be  far 
more  subversive  of  great  moral  truths,  and  therefore  fisur  more 
ofiensive  to  God.  In  ages  and  countries  in  which  intelligence 
and.  civilization  have  made  progress,  the  images  which  stand 
^^before,"  or  in  plaice  of,  Jehovah  must  be  of  a  more  ^btle  and 
plausible  character.  An  unwillingness  to  accept  the  God  of 
the  Scriptures  leads  to  all  sorts  of  cunning  devices  of  the  rea- 
son, and  pleasing  inventions  of  the  imagination.  Instead  of 
^^the  smith  with  the  tongs"  who  ^^worketh  in  the  coals,  and 
fashionetb  it  with  hammers,  and  worketh  it  with  the  strength  of 
his  arms,"  the  pen,  the  printed  page  and  the  pulpit  are  em- 
ployed, and  the  cultivated  idol-maker  ^^worketh  it  with  the 
strength  of  his"  intellect,  his  will  and  his  affections.  After  all 
the  ^^soldering"  of  partial  science,  and  the  &stening  ^^with  nails" 
of  ingenious  logic  "that  it  should  not  be  moved,"  the  more  re- 
fined idolater  of  this  age,  as  truly  as  his  ruder  brother  of  any 
former  period,  ^^falleth  down  unto  it,  and  worshippeth  it,  and 
prayeth  unto  it,  and  saith :  DeUver  me ;  for  thou  art  my  god." 

It  is  strange  that  a  multitude  of  persons,  calling  themselves 
Christians,  and  even  scientists,  have  yet  to  be  told  that  man  can 
not  make  God ;  that  it  is  no  more  in  the  power  of  a  cultivated 
man  than  a  heathen  man.  Of  course  the  inventor  and  maker 
of  a  god  will  not  invent  and  make  a  god  that  will  condemn  him 
1^  a  sinner  by  nature  and  practice,  a  sinner  utterly  lost  without 
H  new  birth  from  above.     He  will  not  invent  and  make  a  god 
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that  is  incomprehensible  or  mysterious  in  the  mode  of  his  ex- 
istence, in  his  provisions  for  salvation,  and  in  his  purposes  and 
works.  He  will  not  make  a  god  who  is  strict  to  mark  iniquity, 
who  opens  but  a  narrow  gate  and  strait  way  to  heaven,  and 
who  appoints  a  day  of  general  judgment  and  eternal  retribu- 
tions. He  might  as  well  accept  the  true  God  as  such  an  one. 
He  may  not  even  give  him  any  real  foreordination,  nor  any 
real  power  over  the  human  will.  He  may  make  his  decrees 
dependent  on  his  foreknowledge  and  his  foreknowledge  depend- 
ent on  what  he  chooses  to  foreknow.  But  whatever  the  imagi- 
nary god,  which  is  brought  forth  with  all  his  study  and  learning 
^e^;iment  and  toifthe  very  "mountains  labon'ng,"  it  will 
be  as  much,  and  more  ^'an  abomination"  to  Jehovah  as  tlie 
heathen's  "stock  of  a  tree" ;  and  these  ominous  words  of  God 
by  Isaiah,  as  truly  apply  to  him  as  to  any  grosser  idolater  of  the 
past:  "He  feedeth  on  ashes ;  a  deceived  heart  hath  turned  liim 
aside,  that  he  can  not  deliver  his  soul,  nor  say :  Is  there  not  a 
Keinmyrighthandr 

And  who  can  say  that  it  is  not  as  great  a  work,  requiring  as 
persevering  and  severe  discipline  on  the  part  of  God  to  break 
up  and  root  out  the  fidse  gods  of  men's  inventions  in  these  latter 
ages,  as  it  required  to  overcome  the  idolatry  of  the  Jewish  na- 
tion ?  As  the  new  dispensatipn  waited  so  long  and  painfully 
fer  the  thorough  establishment  of  the  spirituality  of  God  against 
idolatry,  so  now  the  promised  Millennium  waits  through  all  these 
long  and  painAil  struggles  for  ^e  establishment  of  the  true 
God  i^ainst  all  the  inventions  of  men's  reason  and  imagina- 
tion. It  is  plain  that  little  progress  can  be  made  in  Christiani- 
rang  the  nations  until  these  fundamental  doctrines  concerning 
€rod,  which  we  call  divinity  and  theology,  are  more  generally 
accepted.  For  subtle  false  gods  are  sure  to  mislead  and  degrade 
men ;  and  as  sure  to  stand  in  the  way  of  true  religion,  as  were 
any  and  all  the  grosser  forms  of  idolatry  which  have  always 
daikened  and  corrupted  the  heathen  world.  Does  not  God  see 
that  to  establish  these  essential  truths  is  worth  all  the  delay 
and  the  conflict  which  the  world  is  now  witnessing  ?  Is  not 
this  the  divine  valuation  of  truth  ?  Does  it  not  reveal  that  the 
mightiest  struggle  of  all  is  to  be  over  the  question,  Has  God 
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given  to  men,  in  a  clear  and  grand  revelation,  his  own  true 
character  and  will  and  government,  those  by  which  he  must  be 
known  and  served  and  worshipped  ?  Does  it  not  show  that  the 
battle  is  to  be  fought  out  for  doctrines;  and  what  is  God's 
opinion  of  their  importance  ? 

The  whole  moral  government  of  God,  with  all  its  adaptations 
to  our  nature  and  condition,  and  with  all  its  provisions  of  jus- 
tice and  grace,  is  one  continued  and  luminous  testimony  to  the 
divine  valuation  of  truth.  Moral  principles  are  as  fixed  and  in- 
evitable as  natural  laws.  Whoever  resists,  neglects,  or  even 
mistakes  them  must  suffer  the  tremendous  consequences,  conse- 
quences &o»m  which  the  human  mind,  in  its  feebleness,  starts 
back  appalled.  The  truth  of  God  is  one  and  indivisible,  a 
very  millstone  of  good  or  evil  according  to  the  relations  in 
which  we  put  ourselves  towards  it.  "On  whomsoever  it  shall 
fall  it  will  grind  him  to  powder."  For  God  to  tolerate  the  per- 
version of  essential  truth,  or  to  justify  the  neglect  or  ignorance 
of  it,  even  in  the  case  of  the  heathen,  would  be  to  abandon  his 
pity  for  men,  and  to  abdicate  his  throne  of  righteous  govern- 
ment. "If  we  deny  him,  he  also  will  deny  us ;  if  we  believe  not, 
yet  he  abideth  faithful ;  he  can  not  deny  himself." 

A  fidse  theology,  either  heathen  or  civilized,  enthrones  a  false 
god,  either  material  or  imaginary;  and  of  course  dethrones  and 
casts  down  the  true  God,  makes  all  his  truth  a  lie,  and  renders 
the  elevation  and  salvation  of  the  race  an  impossibility.  The 
rejection  of  the  truth,  the  perversion  of  the  truth,  the  unbelief 
of  the  truth  are  fatal.  And  yet,  throughout  his  eternal  and 
unchangeable  government,  God,  in  infinite  benevolence  as  weU 
as  justice,  adheres  to  his  truth  I  Such  is  the  priceless  value 
"ijrhich  he  sets  upon  it  I  It  is  this  value  which  gives  energy  to 
his  command  to  teach  all  nations.  Millions  are  perishing 
through  ignorance.  All  their  false  worship  is  corrupting  and 
tends  downward.  No  worship  is  elevating  and  saving,  but  the 
worship  of  God  in  truth  as  well  as  in  spirit. 

It  is  of  infinite  importance  that  Bibles  and  preachers  and 
missionaries  be  multiplied.  It  is  of  infinite  moment  that  error 
be  exposed  and  destroyed.  Nothing  is  of  consequence  com- 
pared with  what  we,  our  children  and  neighbors  accept  as  re- 
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ligioas  tmth.  It  is  Wisdom  which  saith  to  every  mortal :  "Buy 
the  truth  and  sell  it  not.*'  It  was  Him  who  is  the  way,  the 
the  tmth  and  the  life  who  declared  before  Pilate  :  "To  this  end 
was  I  boim,  and  for  this  cause  came  I  into  the  world,  that  I 
should  bear  witness  unto  the  truth.  Every  one  that  is  of  the 
truth  heareth  my  voice." 


ARTICLE  II. 


MOSES   STUART. 


God  in  his  providence  takes  time  to  instruct.  Ages  inter- 
pret events.  Generations  have  to  pass  before  an  influential  life 
is  seen  in  its  completeness.  The  time  has  not  come  for  a  full 
estimate  of  Moses  Stuart  and  his  work;  but  half  a  century's 
results  are  indicating  the  purpose  of  his  calling  and  election  to 
be  a  master  of  Israel. 

Moses  Stuart  was  born  in  Wilton,  Connecticut,  March  26, 
1780.  His  youth  showed  that  he  was  bom  to  do  something. 
He  put  his  intellect  into  a  strong  leading  string  by  reading 
"Edwards  on  the  Will,"  at  twelve.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1799.  He  was  ordained  in  1806 ;  and  in  1810  was 
inaugurated  Professor  of  Sacred  Literature  in  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Andover.  There  he  lived  and  labored  until  he 
entered  into  his  partial  rest  by  retiring  from  his  public  duties  in 
1848.  On  the  fourth  of  January,  1852,  he  entered  into  his 
final  rest. 

From  this  outline  of  his  life  we  see  that  it  is  nearly  sixty 
years  since  Mr.  Stuart  went  to  Andover  as  an  instructor  in 
biblical  literature.  When  he  left  Connecticut  he  was  con- 
fessedly unprepared  for  his  new  duties.  He  was  not  accus- 
tomed to  travel,  like  Andrew  Melville,  with  his  Hebrew  Bible 
^'slung  in  his  belt."  He  could  read  it,  but  only  ''after  a  &.sh- 
ion."     But  he  had  in  him  the  making  of  a  scholar.     He  had  a 
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vigorous  intellect,  untiring  perseverance,  an  impulsive  spirit,  a 
fearless  heart,  a  regenerated  soul.  Some  thought  him  adven- 
turous to  a  dangerous  degree.  He  was  candid  to  criminality  in 
the  eyes  of  the  wise  and  prudent.  Providence  has  unfolded 
itself  fer  enough  to  show  that  he  was  mentally  built  for  his 
work.  His  first  efibrts  were  made  upon  himself.  His  self- 
education  was  perhaps  his  greatest  achievement.  From  com- 
parative poverty  of  learning  he  rose  to  a  scholarly  affluence. 
Unaided,  except  by  books  whose  language  he  had  to  master,  he 
became  one  of  the  ablest  expositors.  Apart  from  intensity 
of  study,  he  underwent  the  most  approved  course  of  discipline. 
Emphatically,  Stuart  fought  his  way.  Like  him  whose  name 
he  bore,  he  had  his  forty  years  in  the  wilderness.  He  had 
assault  from  without,  and  vexation  from  within  the  camp.  Yet, 
after  his  conflicts,  he  stood  with  his  unworn  garments  and  un- 
clouted  shoes,  his  eye  not  dim,  npr  his  mental  force  abated,  and 
saw  the  possession  awaiting  t,he  advancing  church.  Humanly 
speaking,  without  his  so-called  peculiarities,  he  could  not  have 
broken  his  way  through  his  own  ignorance,  to  say  nothing  of 
sustaining  himself  amid  the  ignorance  of  others.  It  is  clear, 
now,  that  his  qualities  were  not  for  himself  alone.  Enthusiasm 
is  infectious,  and  &om  the  instructor  took  hold  of  the  in- 
sthicted.  To  this  end  was  he  called,  that  he  might  impart  his 
own  self  to  others.  Before  his  day,  the  original  text  of  Scrip* 
ture  was  not  examined  by  theological  teachers.  Not  being 
expounded  to  students  it  could  not  be  explained  by  them. 
Grammar  was  no  part  of  ^^divinity"  then.  Indeed,  according 
to  Professor  Bela  B.  Edwards,  before  1810  there  were  but 
eight  or  ten  Hebrew  scholars  in  America.  President  Dunster 
of  Harvaiid,  Samuel  Whiting  of  Lynn,  John  Cotton  of  Boston, 
the  Jewish  teacher  Morris,  President  Styles  and  Dr.  Cutler  of 
New  Haven,  were  the  only  names  worthy  of  mention  as  Shem- 
itic  scholars.  But  in  a  few  years  after  Stuart's  influence  was 
felt,  the  smaUest  denominations  had  their  professors  of  exegeti- 
cal  theology.  And,  looking  out  of  America^  this  scholar's 
influence  is  found  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.  The 
world  hardly  contains  the  books  written  by  those  who  caught 
the  passion  for  languages  at  the  feet  of  Moses  Stuart. 
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But  the  life  and  work  of  the  Andover  recluse  did  not  end 
with  himself;  nor  is  his  influence  exhausted  upon  his  pupils  and 
contemporaries.  It  is  finding  its  completeness  in  the  progress 
of  sacred  learning.  It  is  doing  so,  mainly,  because  he  began 
this  march  of  intellect  in  the  interests  of  truth,  of  God's  truth, 
if  such  a  qualification  is  necessary,  since  all  truth  is  God's. 

Had  the  triumph,  or  even  the  advantage  of  a  sect,  called 
Mr.  Stuart  to  Andover,  he,  of  all  men,  would  have  betrayed 
the  secret.  But  no  one  who  heard  him,  and  no  one  who  reads 
him,  thinks  of  his  studying  for  any  end  other  than  to  discover 
the  truth.  He  bums  the  truth  into  his  reader.  The  young 
expositor  who  "looks  at  Stuart"  is  ashamed  to  be  uncandid. 
He  may  not  accept  the  opinion,  but  he  is  forced  to  respect  the 
spirit  of  the  critic.  He  can  not  evade  this  teacher's  grammati- 
cal fervor.  Stuart's  Greek  particles  breathe  the  breath  of  life. 
Everything  he  can  move,  he  will  move>  to  reach  the  truth,  and 
get  others  to  see  it.  He  was  more  anxious  to  get  the  meaning 
of  a  text  than  to  establish  its  orthodoxy.  He  did  not  find  any 
particular  system  in  the  fifth  of  Romans.  He  did  not  please 
any  party  by  his  views  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  of  Romans. 
Time  justifies  him.  He  told  the  truth  in  items.  That  was  hia 
work.  What  say  the  words?  Let  others  wield  the  truth  into 
shapes,  comely  or  uncomely,  as  they  please. 

The  history  of  exposition  in  America  has  developed  this 
spirit.  Mr.  Stuart's  pupils,  in  so  fitr  as  their  writings  have  met 
the  critics,  have  never  been  blamed,  either  for  artificial  twisting 
of  texts,  or  disingenuousness  of  spirit.  Stuart's  love  of  truth 
begat  and  fostered  this.  It  would  be  a  Ubel  on  our  modem 
commentators  to  say  that  their  own  characters,  and  the  themes 
they  handle,  would  not  secure  an  upright  treatment.  But  is 
not  a  teacher's  method  and  spirit  a  power  in  the  formation  of  a 
scholar's  habits  ?  Had  Stuart  been  a  Jesuit,  the  commentaries 
of  his  pupils  could  hardly  have  escaped  Jesuitical  taints^ 

But  the  goodly  company  of  authors  and  preachers  on  whom 
he  exerted  more  influence  than  they  can  measure,  with  one 
consent  declare  that  good  it  is  for  them  that  they  sat  before  a 
teacher  who  ridiculed  folly  and  hated  meanness;  who  ab* 
horred  dishonesty  and  loved  the  truth,  and  the  labor  of  finding 
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it.     And  they  may  well  count  it  to  their  honor  that  in  their 
writings  may  be  inserted  what  is  found  in  his: 

^^I  tremble  lest,  through  the  deceitfulness  of  the  human  heart,  some- 
thing may  have  escaped  me  which  may  prove  prejudicial  to  the  pro- 
motion of  real  truth.  If  you  see  this,  tell  me  where,  and  what  it  is. 
We  have  no  real  interest  but  to  know,  believe,  and  obey  the  truth." 

But  beyond  himself,  and  the  generation  he  taught,  the  influ- 
ence of  this  Christian  scholar  is  discernible. 

During  Mr.  Stuart's  career,  the  Bible  underwent  as  severe  a 
trial  as  it  can  undergo.  The  destructive  critics  were  spending 
their  first,  if  not  their  best  powers.  He  was  the  man  for  his 
day.  He  was  made  to  meet  first  things,  and  not  knowing  fear, 
he  ingenuously  entered  the  arena.  He  marched  into  the  camp 
of  the  rationalists.  This  was  thought  a  dangerous  place.  So 
it  was  —  for  the  rationalists.  What  has  been  the  result? 
Stuart  captured?  Andover  surrendered  to  Tiibingen?  The 
new  science,  turned  into  a  science  &lsely  so  called?  Just  the 
reverse.  Before  their  writings  were  circulated  in  English,  he 
had  mastered  them,  and  assured  the  churches  that  they  were 
harmless.  Moses  Stuart  had  seen  too  much  of  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  revivals  in  Connecticut  to  doubt  the 
divine  interposition  in  the  salvation  of  man.  What  he  found 
the  Germans  desirous  to  cast  away,  '^he  could  not  but  speak  as 
things  of  God  he  had  seen  and  heard."  He  read  and  under- 
stood and  warned  the  ministry.  He  wrote  and  caused  them 
to  understand  and  armed  them.  Time,  the  great  teacher, 
shows  that  he  obviated  the  dangers  he  was  said  to  incur.  No 
wonder  that  a  New  England  author,  of  no  mean  repute,  says 
that  after  years  of  study,  he  finds  Stuart  right,  and  his  own 
former  opposition  to  him  wrong. 

Although  Moses  Stuart's  life  was  mainly  given  to  language 
and  its  laws,  indirectly  his  contributions  to  systematic  theology 
are  invaluable.  He  found  the  science  of  interpretation  bound 
in  the  systems  of  the  schoolmen.  Doctrines  were  sometimes 
stated,  and  proved  by  the  "analogy  of  faith" ;  that  is,  the  doc- 
trines interpreted  the  texts.  In  other  cases,  philosophies  were 
kept  at  hand,  as  chemists  keep  testing  fluids,  and  texts  were 
submitted  to  a  process  of  reasoning  before  a  meaning  was 
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given  them.  While  others,  like  Daniel  Hoffiman,  Professor  of 
Divinity  at  Helmstadt,  maintained  that  truth  was  divisible ;  and 
that  different  truths  opposed  each  other ;  and  what  was  true  in 
philosophy  was  false  in  theology. 

The  doctrines  of  salvation  were  wrested  from  Rome ;  but  up 
to  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  even  later,  the 
"words"  of  the  Lord  wpre  yet  bound.  There  was  little  minute 
criticism.  There  was  no  method.  The  doctrines  are  on  a  bet- 
ter basis  than  ever.  Their  proofs  are  better,  because  the  Bible 
is  better  understood.  It  is  not  without  hesitation  that  some  al- 
low that  there  can  be  an  "improvement"  in  doctrinal  theology. 
Strictly  speaking,  there  can  be  no  improvement  in  theology : 
the  doctrine  of  God  can  be  neither  altered  nor  amended.  But 
can  not  statements  be  clearer  ?  May  not  proofs  be  multiplied 
and  purified?  Has  the  Light  of  the  World  no  intellectual 
beams  ?  Does  not  spiritual  insight  improve  the  understanding  ? 
The  decrees  of  God,  true  before,  appear  more  clearly  true  by 
the  testimonv  of  the  rocks.  The  shovel  of  the  excavator  has 
cast  up  fresh  proofs  of  Christ's  divinity  and  power.  Standing 
in  a  modem  library,  with  one  third  of  its  bulk  and  value  in  the 
literature  of  the  Bible,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  Moses 
Stuart  was  feared  as  a  innovator.  Christendom  was  thrilled 
when  Chalmers's  telescopic  views  of  God's  works  were 
preached.  Why  object  when  Stuart  presented  his  microscopic 
investigations  of  God's  words?  His  minute  and  protracted 
studies  have  resulted  in  advantage  to  Christian  doctrine.  Its 
proofe  are  without  spot,  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing.  Instead 
of  being  an  innovator,  the  exegete  is  the  true  conservative.  The 
basis  of  doctrine  is  the  Bible — the  words  of  the  Bible  fairly 
read.  This  is  the  rule  oi  faith  and  practice,  and  the  best  means 
of  proof.  Significantly^  Moses  Stuart's  class  room  was  on  the 
ground  floor.  ' 

It  has  been  asserted  that  in  his  efforts  to  aid  doctrinal  the- 
ology, Mr.  Stuart  was  too  generous,  that  he  gave  up  texts  to  the 
adversary  which  a  truly  cautious  expositor  would  have  retained. 
Perhaps  he  was  too  generous.  Take  an  apology  for  him  from 
the  words  of  a  living  scholar :  "The  rich  man  can  afford  to  be 
generous :  the  strong  man  need  not  be  constantly  anxious ;  a 
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scientific  and  rigorous  orthodoxy  should  ever  look  out  of  a 
beaming,  and  not  a  sullen  eye."  ' 

He  was  too  impulsive  to  be  trusted,  it  is  said.  The  same  was 
said  of  Luther  and  Knox.  But  they  were  trusted ;  and,  for  all 
their  rashness  and  mistaken  zeal,  not  in  vain.  In  essentials  all 
three  are  appealed  to  even  now,  and  their  words  treated  as  the 
words  of  the  wise.  But  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  some  of 
his  personal  characteristics  stood  in  the  way  of  the  highest  at- 
tainment.  Although  foremost  in  position,  he  was  not  first  in 
rank.  He  was  not  sure-footed.  He  was  not  so  accurate  as  the 
men  he  taught  have  become.  True ;  and  yet  as  he  appears  to- 
day, there  is  an  allowance  for  him.  Every  year  has  added  aids 
to  accuracy.  He  labored  to  make  himself  of  little  use.  This 
the  devoted  scholar  saw  ;  and  proposed  to  re-write  his  most  la- 
bored compositions.  Aptly  has  he  been  called  the  pioneer  of 
his  profession.  To  handle  "the  whole  grain — ^the  pure  wheat" 
of  a  modem  commentary  and  have  no  thought  of  the  arm  that 
cleared  the  way  for  such  wheat  to  grow,  is  an  injustice  to  the 
memory  of  Moses  Stuart. 

To  end  in  keeping  with  the  opening  thought,  see  the  life  and 
work  of  this  laborious  man  as  providence  is  completing  them. 

He  enters  his  chair  with  no  Hebrew  instruction  in  the  semin- 
aries, and  no  apparatus  to  prosecute  it ;  with  a  public  distrust  in 
verbal  criticism  ;  with  a  shackled  text ;  with  false  modes  of  in- 
terpretation ;  with  little  popular  interest  in  the  evidences  of  text- 
ual genuineness ;  with  the  friends  of  Christian  truth  taking 
counsel  against  the  laborers  for  better  things  ;  with  God  alone 
as  a  refiige,  and  his  truth  as  a  hope.  He  retires,  full  of  years 
and  honor,  with  Hebrew  in  every  Protestant  seminary  where 
English  is  spoken  ;  with  re  vised  editions  of  Greek  and  Helbrew 
grammars  ;  with  lexicons  and  text  books  of  every  description  ; 
with  an  expensive  theological  literature  ;  with  a  popular  interest 
in  the  genuineness  of  the  text ; .  with  libraries  to  make  the  Bible 
lustrous  ;  with  men  eminently  fitted  to  continue  the  instruction 
he  began ;  with  the  word  of  God  in  diflusion  as  by  a  second 
Pentecost ;  with  the  blessings  of  an  enlightened  church ;  with 
the  approval  of  that  church's  head. 

*  Professor  Shedd. 
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Was  that  man  bom  in  vain  ?  Did  he  live  in  vain  ?  Were 
a  painter  to  ask  for  the  subject  of  a  picture  commemorative  of 
this  great  advance,  one  which  would  perpetuate  the  idea  of  a 
presiding  influence  over  the  whole,  the  best  answer  would  be, 
paint  Moses  Stuart  in  his  study  at  Andover,  writing  the  dox- 
ology  at  the  close  of  his  exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans :  1*0  God  only  Wise,  through  Jesus  Christ,  be  glory  for- 
ever.    Amen. 


ARTICLE  III. 
ARE  WE  A  CHRISTIAN  NATION? 

It  were  a  question  worth  asking  and  worth  answering,  how 
far.  the  expressions  of  Christian  courtesy,  Christian  kindness. 
Christian  culture  and  Christian  civilization,  are  justified  by  the 
phases  of  the  society  and  the  time  in  which  we  live.  We  often 
hear  our  own  land  called,  and  we  ourselves,  perhaps,  often  call 
it  a  Christian  land.  How  hx  is  this  use  of  language  correct  ? 
We  oftien  hear  of  the  heathen  with  us  at  home,  as  well  as  those 
abroad.  Where,  in  the  case  of  the  heathen  at  home,  is  the  line 
which  separates  those  heathen  from  the  Christians,  and  what  is 
an  approximate  proportion  of  the  number  of  the  one  to  the 
number  of  the  other  ?  We  oft«n  speak  and  hear  of  our  Chris- 
tian literature.  What  name  shall  we  apply  to  that  portion  of 
our  literature  that  is  not  Christian,  and  how  large  a  part  of 
what  we  read  is  that  other  portion  ?  How  deeply  and  radically 
does  wliat  we  call  Christian  enter  into  the  framework  of  so- 
ciety ?  How  much  does  it  transpose  and  transform  it  ?  In  one 
word,  are  we  a  Christian  nation  ?     Are  we  a  Christian  people  ? 

I  think  no  one  can  look  at  us  as  we  are,  and  at  the  leading 
exponents  of  our  natural  life,  and  not  admit  that  the  language 
about  ourselves,  which  we  have  been  so  freely  using,  is  wrong, 
and  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  we  are  not  a  Christian,  but  a  heathen 
people.  This  is  said,  not  sensationally,  not  paradoxically,  but 
with  a  careftil  weighing  of  words.     It  is  no  less  true  of  those 
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gi*eat  European  nations  which  we  call  Christian,  than  it  is  of  our 
own.  There  are  huge  populations  whose  rulers  have,  in  past 
ages,  acknowledged  in  a  rude  kind  of  way  their  allegiance  * 
to  Christ,  and  then  commanded  their  subjects  to  be  baptized, 
with  no  more  sense  of  the  great  meaning  of  the  rite  than  had 
that  colonel  in  our  army,  who,  hearing  that  ten  men  had  been  i 

baptized  in  a  neighboring  regiment,  ordered  a  sergeant  to  deploy 
a  squad  of  men,  and  take  fifteen  men  of  his  regiment  down  to 
the  river  for  baptism.     The  heartlessness  of  the  so-called  con-  ! 

version  of  nations  to  Christianity,  in  past  ages,  is  well  pointed 
by  this  anecdote.  But  it  caused  great  populations  to  assimie  the 
Christian  name  when  they  had  not  a  spark  of  the  Christian  spirit, 
and  to  be  baptized  into  the  name  and  fSdth  of  Christ,  when  they 
knew  no  more  than  did  that  band  of  men  whom  the  Apostles  en- 
countered, who  had  never  so  much  as  heard  whether  there  is  a 
Holy  Ghost.  This  mere  nominal  Christianity  became  a  tradi- 
tional thing ;  its  forms  were  handed  down,  its  liturgies  and  rubrics 
became  a  kind  of  heirloom,  and  were  so  &r  effectual  that  under 
them  some  souls  became  participators  in  the  Christian  life. 
And  now  we  have  the  spectacle  of  whole  nations  wearing  an 
unmeaning  yoke,  bowing  down  ostensibly  before  the  name  of 
Jesus,  calling  themselves  Christian  nations,  yet  so  destitute  of 
the  spirit  of  Jesus,  and  so  devoid  of  any  penetrating  savor  of 
Christianity,  that  the  name  Christian  applied  to  them  has  be- 
come the  saddest  irony.  We  feel  it  to  be  so  when  we  hear 
the  title.  Most  Christian  Majesty,  applied  to  such  voluptuaries  as 
Louis  the  XIV.  and  XV.  of  France,  and  Charles  the  II.  of 
England.  But  it  is  scarcely  less  so  when  we  call  such  a  nation 
as  the  French  and  the  Italians,  Christian ;  scarcely  less  so  when 
we  throw  that  great,  broad,  comprehensive  word  over  our  land. 
In  plain  terms,  then,  and  without  disguise,  what  are  we  in 
this  matter?  Plainly,  then,  and  without  disguise,  we  are  a 
heathen  nation  with  sporadic  Christian  communities,  known  as 
churches ;  and  an  aggregate  of  souls,  which  we  may  ciall  the 
church  of  Christ.  We  differ  in  no  essential  particulars  from 
those  great  and  civilized  nations  amid  which  Paul  preached. 
Our  resemblances  are  in  our  external  civilization,  our  differences 
in  the  number  of  the  churches,  and  their  relation  to  the  aggre- 
gate population.     We  are  in  no  real  sense  penetrated  by  the 
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Chrisdan  spirit.  We  feel  it  in  a  certain  measure,  and  are  to  a 
certain  extent  influenced  by  it,  but  by  no  just  and  discriminating 
use  of  language  can  we  be  called  a  Christian  nation.  Were 
ve  able  to  pass  at  a  step  over  the  next  two  thousand  years  of 
the  world's  history,  this  would  look  a  great  deal  more  evident  to 
us  than  it  does  now.  From  that  remote  point  of  view  we  should 
look  back  on  this  crude  civilization  and  see  that  this  age,  as  a 
whole,  is  not  only  rude  and  barbarous,  but  that  our  community, 
as  a  whole,  can  rightly  bear  no  name  but  heathen.  We  often 
speak  of  the  heathen  at  our  doors,  and  in  our  corrupt  use  of 
language  we  mean  the  bootblacks,  who  sleep  in  boxes  behind 
ware-houses,  and  our  newsboys,  who  lodge  between  piles  of 
boards.  But  the  line  of  demarcation  lies  a  great  deal  nearer  us 
than  that.  It  does  not  mend  the  matter  at  all  that  our  cities 
are  well  built  and  opulent,  that  we  are  surrounded  by  arts  and 
science,  the  pomp  of  dress,  the  brilliance  of  courtly  manners, 
the  polish  of  softened  tones,  shaded  lights  and  sweetly  breathing 
music.  Men  appear  to  think  these  things  connected  with  Chris- 
tianity, and  repudiate  the  thought  that  they  who  enjoy  all  these 
appliances  of  luxurious  life  may,  in  spite  of  all,  be  classed  aa 
heathen.  Philanthropy  is  organized  into  a  kind  of  service  of 
good,  and  morals  are  preached  in  the  stead  of  Christ,  and  the 
name  of  Christian  minister  is  given  to  men  who  conduct  that 
service,  and  rise  to  no  higher  rank  than  wise  and  thoughtful 
moralists.  We  think  of  heathen  as  the  vilest  of  our  own  out- 
casts, or  the  savages  of  the  South  Sea  and  India.  The  thought 
does  not  occur  to  us  to  compare  ourselves  with  the  races  amid 
which  the  first  apostles  preached.  We  forget  that  when  they 
took  the  name  and  the  words  of  Jesus,  and  went  into  all  the 
world  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature,  they  mainly  went, 
not  into  wild  regions,  where  low  and  groveling  superstitions 
reigned,  not  into  such  places  as  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  and 
the  jungles  of  India,  and  the  plains  of  Central  Afiica;  they 
went  preeminently  into  the  centres  of  .a  thoroughly  developed 
civilization.  Rome  and  Corinth,  Athens  and.Ephesus,  Smyrna 
and  Antioch,  were  cities  built  with  great  splendor,  with  citizens 
arrayed  in  costly  garments,  living  on  luxurious  viands,  sur- 
rounded  by  objects  of   the   rarest   skill   and   the  highest  art. 
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Europe  has  come  down  to  us  to  show  that  although  there  was 
not  the  comfort  of  our  best  homes,  there  was  more  than  our 
greatest  elegance ;  itfid  that,  although  there  was  not  that  diffu- 
sion of  articles  which  make  life  more  enjoyable  in  its  physical 
aspects,  there  was  a  greater  concentration  of  luxury  in  the 
hands  of  the  rich  and  powerftd.  Pictures,  statues,  mosaics, 
iumiture,  baths,  purple  habiliments,  table  service  of  gold  and 
silver,  all  those  appointments  which  we  associate  with  great 
wealth,  were  perfectly  femiliar  in  the  cities  and  the  countries 
whither  the  apostles  went,  and  where  they  preached.  And  yet 
they  went  among  the  heathen.  They  drew  to  themselves  at 
first,  not  the  representatives  of  art  and  literature  and  fiishion  ; 
they  drew  the  plain,  unlettered  and  poor.  Just  as  now,  the  two 
great  bodies  which  confronted  each  other  were  the  diminutive 
churches  and  the  mass  of  the  population ;  the  churches  poor, 
and  in  outward  regard,  feeble,  and  the  mass  of  the  population 
rich  and  voluptuous.  A  Christian  world  existing  in  a  heathen 
world,  then,  just  as  now ;  the  churches  not  so  numerous  in  pro- 
portion as  now,  but  shining  out  in  the  darkness  with  a  light 
quite  as  luminous  as  do  ours  in  the  heathenism  of  our  land  and 
time. 

Let  us  look  a  little  closer  into  this  matter,  and  consider  some 
of  the  phases  of  the  heathen  civilization  which  hems  in  our 
church,  and  which  so  coolly  assumes  the  noble  name  of  a  civili- 
zation. Take  our  literature,  as,  perhaps,  the  readiest  and  most 
available  exponent  of  our  national  seiitiment  and  ideas.  In  its 
main  body  it  is  not  only  a  frothy,  light,  ephemeral  mass  of  books 
and  ipagazines,  having  no  vitality,  but  it  is  entirely  heathen  in 
character.  An  Episcopal  religious  monthly,  having  occasion  a 
month  or  two  ago  to  criticise  a  work  known  as  "Alger's  Genius 
of  Solitude,"  makes  the  blunt,  but  pertinent  remark,  that  in  its 
character  it  is  entirely  heathen,  and  is  untouched  by  Christian 
ideas.  The  observation  is  as  just  when  applied  to  the  larger  part 
of  the  books  and  magazines  which  are  poured  from  our  press. 
Many  of  them  are  distinctly  anti-Christian ;  very  many  of  them 
l^ear  little  trace  that  there  is  in  this  land  a  Christian  church,  or 
a  Christian  institution.  They  may  sometimes  breathe  a  humane 
spirit,  but  humane  is  another  way  of  spelling  human. 
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The  secular  literature  of  our  day  is  a  heathen  literature. 
The  great  Christian  doctrine  of  sin  is  not  to  be  found  in  it. 
Take  that  extremely  popular  writer  who  is  now  visiting  this 
country.  There  is  much  that  is  humane,  kindly,  cheerful ; 
there  is  much  that  is  keenly  aimed  at  folly ;  there  is  a  great  deal 
that  is  quaint  and  queer ;  there  are  all  the  phases  of  eccentricity ; 
there  are  terrible  flings  at  dissenting  ministers,  and  strange  por- 
traits of  hypocrites  and  rascals  ;  but  nowhere  in  all  their  drol- 
lery and  sparkle  do  they  rise  into  the  Christian  atmosphere. 
Contrast  them  with  Shakespeare,  and  how  great  the  difference  ! 
Dickens,  a  bright,  clever,  productive,  amusing  writer  of  things 
which  do  not  reach  down  into  the  great  realities  of  sin,  nor  up  to 
the  great  reahties  of  grace  in  Christ.  Skakespeare,  compre- 
hending almost  beyond  comparison  the  fact  of  sin,  portraying 
it  with  consummate  power,  and  linking  it  here  and  there  with  the 
work  of  Jesus,  with  such  blended  deUcacy  and  skill  that,  as  a 
theologian,  he  rises  as  high  as  he  does  as  dramatist  and  poet. 

It  were  easy  to  cite  other  distinguished  cotemporaries,  showing 
the  almost  entire  absence  of  Christian  traits.  The  rise  within 
our  day  of  a  heathen  philosophy  which  sometimes  calls  itself 
transcendental,  sometimes  Brahmin,  and  sometimes  the  New 
TIngland  philosophy  has  made  this  painfully  conspicuous  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  and  has  vitiated  the  Uterature  of  the  land. 
Nor  am  I  speaking  now  of  dime  novels  and  that  whole  mass  of 
crude  staples  on  bigamy,  murder  and  seduction.  I  am  speaking 
of  the  so-called  highest  class  of  books  and  magazines  which  are 
found  on  very  many  of  our  centre-tables,  and  in  very  many  of 
our  libraries.  It  is,  as  a  mass,  untouched  by  Christianity ;  some 
of  it  even  by  morality.  It  is  a  heathen  Uterature,  and  no  man, 
by  a  lifetime  of  familiarity  with  it,  would  gain  acquaintance  with 
the  simplest  elements  of  Christian  thought. 

Looking  at  our  school  book  literature,  the  case  is  sadder  still. 
It  has  with  truth  been  said  that,  were  a  person  to  examine  the 
whole  series  of  one  of  our  popular  school  readers,  from  the 
most  juvenile  to  the  most  advanced,  he  would  not  find  a  sen- 
tence which  would  show  that  we  had  any  claims  whatever  to  be 
called  a  Christian  nation.  Every  tiling  relating  to  Christianity 
is  ignored.     There  may  be  some  attempts  to  impress  the  ele- 
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ments  of  morality,  but  none  whatever  to  enforce  the  great 
truths  of  the  Christian  revelation.  We  not  only  exclude  Chris- 
tian teaching  from  our  schools,  but  we  exclude  Christianity  fix>m 
our  school  books.  What  wonder  if  our  children  grow  up 
heathen  ? 

It  is,  to  a  great  extent,  so  with  our  daily  press.  Here  and 
there  is  a  joumaUst  who  makes  his  paper  the  medium  of  Chris- 
tian ideas  and  endeavors  to  disseminate  not  only  morality  but 
Christianity;'  but  as  a  general  rule,  the  newspapers  of  this 
country  are  on  the  side  of  the  heathen. 

Capable  of  proof,  as  it  is,  that  a  certain  kind  of  morality  has 
come  to  as  high  perfection  in  ante-Christian  times  as  since  the 
dky  of  Christ,  and  that  it  is  a  quality  which  grows  out  of  human 
relations  alone,  it  is  plain  that  those  so-called  churches  which 
stead&stly  ignore  the  great  primary  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and 
which  lay  stress  on  moraUty  alone,  organizations  which  ignore 
the  great  fact  of  sin,  and  which  therefore  need  no  Saviour,  and 
no  Holy  Ghost,  and  manifestly  no  trinity,  it  is  plain  that  they 
stand  outside  of  the  real  Christian  portion  of  our  nation,  and 
are  not  different  from  those  schools  of  morality  which  Plato  and 
Socrates  summoned  around  them  in  the  heathen  centres  of  the 
past. 

The  talk,  too,  of  the  land  is  heathen.  At  prayer  meetings, 
when  Christians  get  together  and  spend  an  hour  in  mutual  con- 
ference, there  is  a  rising  out  of  the  prevalent  heathenism  into  a 
Christian  atmosphere ;  but  do  we  need  to  be  told  that  by  &r  the 
larger  part  of  the  conversation  which  is  current  among  us,  is 
untinctured  by  Christianity  ?  There  are  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  about  us  who  from  month's  end  to  month's  end  hear 
not  a  sentence  which  is  distinctively  Christian,  a  sentence  which 
is  redolent  of  an  inmiortal  life,  which  acknowledges  our  fallen 
estate  and  a  salvation  through  Christ.  We  know  it  is  said  that 
the  ideas  which  came  into  vogue  during  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  which  are  so  prevalent  now,  respecting  the  brotherhood  of 
man,  are  Christian,  and  that  without  Christianity  there  had  not 
been  this  great  rising  of  a  democratic  spirit  and  a  demand  for 
popular  rights.  It  is  a  plausible  position  and  one  which  for 
years  has  commanded  our  own  assent.     But  when  we  reflect 
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that,  connected  with  these  prevalent  ideas  of  the  brotherhood  of 
man,  there  is  an  apotheosis  of  man,  a  disposition  to  glorify  hu- 
man nature,  to  ignore  sin,  and  to  make  the  human  brotherhood 
a  fraternity  of  natural  saints  and  not  of  natural  sinners,  it  may 
well  be  doubted  whether  Christianity  or  himianity  has  been  the 
prolific  mother  of  this  widely  disseminated  conception. 

It  hardly  needs  a  deeper  examination  to  make  real  to  us  the 
startling  &ct  that  we  have  been  using  that  word  with  too  free  a 
tongue,  applying  it  to  quahties  which  do  not  deserve  it,  identify- 
ing it  with  our  literature,  which  is  mainly  heathen,  with  our 
art,  which  is  mainly  heathen,  with  our  civilization,  which  is 
mainly  heathen.  We  have  been  calling  ourselves  a  Christian 
land,  and  it  does  almost  cause  a  thrill  to  be  convinced  that  this 
is  a  mistake ;  that  amid  a  rank,  material,  earthy  civilization, 
our  churches  exist  in  their  isolation.  Christian  centres,  if  we 
may  call  them  so,  sporadic  groups  of  Christian  men  and  women, 
bound  by  social  and  political  ties  to  the  great  mass  of  heathen 
society,  bound  so  closely,  indeed,  as  greatly  to  affect  the  purity 
of  their  Christian  life. 

This  is  a  depressing  view  at  the  first  blush.  We  have  been 
calling  ours  a  Christian  land  and  age,  and  lo,  it  is  but  a  heathen 
land  and  age  after  all.  But  there  is  a  reverse  picture.  All 
this  is  but  the  dark  setting  which  brings  out  the  glory  of  real 
Christianity,  and  interprets  the  word  of  Christ:  '*Ye  are  the 
light  of  the  world :  a  city  that  is  set  upon  a  hill  can  not  be  hid.'' 
Great  as  is  the  heathendom  in  which  we  live,  appalling  as  are 
the  frivolity,  heartlessness,  want  of  principle,  which  reign ;  stark 
as  is  the  materialism,'  and  profound  as  is  the  want  of  sensibility 
to  the  great  Christian  ideas,  there  are  lights  in  the  -gloom. 
There  are  churches,  there  are  centres  of  spiritual  life  which  are 
seen  fix)m  afar.  They  are  powerful  in  themselves,  powerful  as 
organizations,  certainly  powerful  in  their  possibilities.  But  they 
are,  perhaps,  more  powerful  in  the  individual  lives  which  are 
nourished  at  their  altars.  We  do  not  know,  nor  can  we  conjecture 
just  how  much  efficiency  is  to  be  expected  of  a  church  as  such. 
It  is  possible  that  we  have  overrated  it.  It  is  possible  that  the 
church  is  intended  to  be  a  tender  nursing  mother  to  souls  which 
shall  draw  from  her  breasts  strength  and  hardihood,  while  the 
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mother  remains  gentle  and  weak-armed.  But  this  is  certain, 
that  it  is  intended  that  Christians  shall  be  inll  of  power.  ^^The 
creature  waiteth  for  the  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God." 
Here  is  the  strength  which  is  to  overcome  the  world. 

The  experience  of  religion  is  a  mighty  reinforcing  of  the 
natural  vigor,  determination  and  stability  of  the  character, 
causing  one  to  possess  the  moral  power  of  a  thousand.  This  is, 
at  least,  the  normal  result  of  conversion.  A  man  truly  regen- 
erated is  changed  from  a  reed  into  a  rock.  Of  all  the  great 
forces  which  are  operative  around  us,  there  is  none  more  note- 
able,  more  grand  and  comprehensive,  than  a  strong  Christian 
man.  There  is  something  sublime  in  the  ponderous  mass  and  in 
the  roar  of  Niagara.  There  is  something  impressive  in  the  calm 
power  of  a  great  steam  engine  in  motion.  There  is  a  sense  of 
titanic  might  when  a  great  sledge-hammer  comes  crashing  down 
and  beats  a  shapeless  mass  of  iron  into  symmetry  and  useAil- 
ness.  But  before  them  all  are  the  determination,  the  self- 
denial,  the  energy,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  highest  type  of  a 
Christian  man.  Who  could  see  such  a  man  as  the  venerable 
President  of  Williams  College,  Mark  Hopkins,  presiding  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Board ;  his  ^^bioad  atlantean 
shoulders  looking  as  if  they  could  bear  up  the  world,"  without 
thinking  that,  great  as  is  his  intellect,  his  Christianity  is  the 
strongest  part  of  the  man  ?  Who  remembers  the  golden  char- 
acter of  Daniel  SafFord  without  recalling  the  herculean  force 
which  his  Christian  life  gave  him.  Who  ever  knew  George 
N.  Briggs  without  feeling  that  it  was  not  the  finst  but  the  sec- 
ond birth  that  gave  that  man  to  the  world  ? 

These  great  Christian  heroes,  nourished  in  our  churches,  are 
the  strength  of  the  land.  Over  this  world  of  heathenism  they 
shine  like  the  morning  star.  Other  Christians  feel  their  power, 
catch  the  inspiration  of  their  life  and  grow  strong.  There  is  no 
computing  the  reach  of  a  grand  Christian  life.  And  these  men 
are  increasing  in  number.  Our  colleges  are  giving  them  by 
scores  to  the  world  and  filling  our  professions  with  them.  In 
our  cities  our  Christian  young  men  are  no  longer  to  be  found 
among  the  passive,  the  weakly.  Though  our  land  is  an  unre- 
claimed field,  the  centres  of  life  are  here. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

THE  ABBt  MULLOIS  ON  PREACHING. 

The  Clergy  and  the  Ptdpit  in  their  BdatioM  to  the  People.  By 
M.  L' Abbd  Isidore  Mullois.  Translated  by  George  Percy 
Badger :  and  published  by  the  Catholic  Publication  Society, 
New  York.     1867. 

A  FRESH,  vigorous,  and  really  valuable  treatise  on  preaching 
the  Gospel,  by  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury^  is  a  noticeable  incident.  Not  but  that  this  church  has 
given  us  many  elaborate  rhetorical  and  scholastic  essays  on  this 
subject.  But  here  is  a  more  pointed,  practical,  and  thoroughly 
up  with  the  times  treatment  of  the  artistic  side  of  this  hack- 
neyed, yet  important  topic,  than  any  Protestant  writer  even, 
within  our  knowledge,  has  produced.  The  re-issue  of  the  work, 
also,  by  authority,  among  us,  is  another  sign  that  the  Papal 
church  in  these  States  is  no  longer  going  to  content  itself  with 
the  dumb  show  of  religious  life  and  power,  but  is  prepared  to 
contest  the  race  for  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  control  of  the 
people,  with  the  liveliest  of  us  all :  another  illustration  of  the 
old  adage — Dieee  ah  hogte. 

Judged  by  its  own  odd  dictum,  that  a  sermon  which  is  not 
plain  is  neither  Christian  nor  French,  we  should  call  this  book 
eminently  both  French  and  Christian :  for  while  it  fairly 
sparkles  with  spirit,  it  is  plain  and  simple  almost  to  literary 
nudity.  It  has  a  business  air  about  it,  and  a  free  handling  of 
its  material,  which  is  refreshing  and  inspiring.  It  has  much  of 
the  stimulating  force  and  abmpt  suggestiveness  of  F.  W.  Rob- 
ertson's sermons.  One  might  suppose  them  to  have  been  con- 
structed after  its  study,  but  for  the  difference  in  dates.  It  has 
not  a  slightest  flavor  of  the  schools  or  the  lecture-desk,  but 
rather  reads  like  the  earnest  talk  of  a  man  who  has  studied  his 
subject  in  contact  with  men  as  a  means  of  direct  and  potent  in- 
fluence over  them.  One  might  think  that  its  author  was  more 
fiemiiliar   with    open  air,   street-comer    preaching,   than    with 
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church  and  cathedral  pulpits,  did  not  his  title-page  tell  us  that 
he  is  one  of  the  chaplains  to  the  present  emperor  of  the  French. 
The  additional  office  of  ^^Missionary  Apostolic"  may  perhaps  let 
some  light  into  the  matter.  The  book  evidently  comes  from  no 
carpet-knight.  The  author  understands  at  least  the  rhetoric  of 
his  calling,  and  the  nature  of  the  French  people,  to  whose 
mental  and  social  conditions  he  has  specially  adapted  his  coun- 
sels. This  makes  his  book  no  less  suited  to  our  needs,  as  it 
certainly  thus  assumes  a  much  more  readable  style  than  belongs 
to  most  Uterature  of  this  kind. 

The  keynote  of  the  discussion  is  given  in  the  heading  of  the 
first  chapter :  "To  address  men  well  they  must  be  loved  much." 
This  idea  comes  to  the  surface  everywhere.  So  cardinal^  is  it 
with  the  author,  that  he  has  but  just  escaped  running  it  into  the 
extravagance  of  what  the  Romish  priests  call  ^Hhe  education  of 
the  heart,"  as  opposed  to  the  culture  of  the  intellect.  Our  au- 
thor does  not  conunit  that  absurdity.  His  views  of  mental 
discipline  and  general  education  are  well  advanced.  But  ^4rom 
the  heart  to  the  heart"  is  his  first,  second  and  third  rule  for 
eftective  preaching.  A  sermon  is  nothing  without  this.  And  this 
is  a  personal  attachment  to  the  pastor  or  priest,  cemented  by 
kindness  and  careful  attention  to  individuals,  even  more  than  an 
affectionate  way  of  addressing  one's  hearers.  "We  have  a 
mania,  a  rage  for  reasoning ;  but  make  the  people  love  first, 
then  you  may  reason,  and  will  be  understood.  .  .  .  Seize  every 
opportunity  of  mixing  with  the  people,  and  of  showing  them 
kindness :  even  those  who  seem  the  least  promising.  Are  not 
all  a  source  of  good  to  those  who  love  ?"     pp.  73  and  88. 

This  is  the  constant  refrain  of  the  treatise.  The  preacher 
should  be  the  Either,  the  brother  of  his  charge,  on  terms  of 
close  friendliness  with  them,  gaining  a  power  over  them  thus,  out 
of  the  pulpit,  to  use  as  a  principal  help  to  the  effectiveness  of 
his  sermons.  He  should  study  his  people  severally  and  thor- 
oughly, as  a  means  of  successfully  dealing  with  them.  That 
the  Abbd  has  spent  much  thought  on  the  varieties  of  character, 
comes  out  in  his  section  on  the  peculiarities  of  the  residents  in 
large  cities,  small  towns,  and  rural  districts.  These  are  sharply 
sketched,  and  will  repay  attention,  as  it  is  quite  evident  that 
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people  abroad  are  in  the  main  very  like  those  with  whom  we 
have  to  do. 

Don't  scold.     Talk  less  of  what  religion  forbids,  than  of  what 
it  teaches  and  promises :  less  of  the  vices  and  more  of  the  vir- 
tues.    Very  good;    for  querulous  and   severely  condemning 
speech   only  frets  and  repels.     But  condemnation,  direct  and 
pointed,  may  be  tenderly  uttered,  and  often  should  be.     We 
detect  something  very  near  to  finesse^  and  to  decided  error,  in 
this  connection.     In  the  writer's  great  solicitude  to  open  the 
^^79  hy  kindness,  to  the  hearer's  confidence,  he  would  flatter  an 
audience  in  an  excess  of  French  politeness.     Men  are  not  to  be 
addressed  as  "unbelievers."     They  do  not  like  it.     It  offends 
their  amour  propre.     "Real  unbelief  can  not  prevail  in  France. 
There  is  too  much  good  sense,  too  much  rectitude  in  the  French 
mind,  and  too  much  moral  beauty  in  the  Gospel,  to  render  ab- 
solute unbelief  possible."  p.  129.     This  agrees  poorly  with  Mr. 
Hamerton's  recent  remark,  that  on  a  circuit  of  one  hundred 
miles  firom  Paris  as  a  centre,  the  men  are  mostly  deists,  and  the 
women  only,  CathoUcs.     If  French  good  sense  and  rectitude 
are  to  be  graduated  by  the  tendencies  to  religious  fitith  among 
them,  they  must  stand  at  very  zero  on  the  scale  of  European 
progress  in  civic  as  well  as  Christian   virtues.     The  Abbd's 
charity  has  misled  him.     '^Until  quite  lately,  there  was  hardly 
a  discourse,  addressed  even  to  the  people  exclusively,  which  did  . 
not  contain  passages  intended  for  unbeUevers,  or  tirades  against 
unbelievers,   or  apostrophes    to   unbelievers.      The    believers 
who  were  present  were  neglected  for  the  sake  of  the  unbe- 
lievers who  were  absent."  p.  128.      We  join  him  as  to  the 
^^tirades."      But  to  take  it  for  granted  that  all  our  hearers 
are  what  we  want  them  to  be,  to  tell  them  so  for  conciUation, 
as  we  are  here  advised,  is  carrying  good  nature  to  a  dangerous 
extreme.      Our  main   disagreement  with  this  book  lies  just 
here :  it  does  not  hold  a  high  enough  ground  spiritually,  to  meet 
the  facts  of  the  case.     It  fails  in   evangelical   views   of  the 
truths  which  concern  man  and  salvation.     It  is  greatly  defective 
in  its  recognition  of  the  relations  of  Christ  and  the  divine 
Spirit  to  the  preacher's  and  pastor's  woi;k.     It  looks  at  the  mat- 
ter from  an  external  and  ceremonial  point,  too  obviously,  and 
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does  not  regard  preaching  as  the  mam  agency  m  converting 
men  from  sin  to  holiness.  Sermons  are  rather  for  persuading 
men  to  be  good  churchmen  than  to  secure  their  vital  renewal  to 
a  Christian  life.  Yet,  at  times,  the  writer  seems  to  be  awake  to 
the  real  &cts,  and  tells  us  that  ^^there  is  scarcely  any  prevailing 
love  of  the  truth ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  rather  dreaded,  and 
men  manifest  a  strange  pusillanimity  when  confronted  with  it.*' 
p.  225.  This,  would  appear  to  leave  some  room  yet  to  talk  to 
not  a  few  in  our  congregations,  as,  in  all  practical  senses,  ^^un- 
believers." The  unbelief  of  the  heart  is  as  real  and  as  evil  as 
the  unbelief  of  the  head. 

But  the  hints  here  given  for  the  making  and  the  delivery  of 
a  discourse  are  admirable.  Its  beginning  should  be  direct,  vig-  . 
orous,  and  entirely  clear.  Your  audience  is  expectant,  silent 
Boldly  seize  their  attention  with  some  strong  thought.  Avoid 
a  rambling,  shuiHing  introduction.  Yet,  if  the  pitch  is  taken 
too  high  in  thought  no  less  than  in  voice,  there  will  be  a  painful 
sinking  before  the  end.  There  is  a  middle  point  between  too 
much  dash,  and  a  feeble  commencement,  which  should  be 
sought  To  spend  five  or  ten  minutes  in  getting  under  way, 
through  a  loose  maze  of  inconsequential  remark,  is  quite  as  bid 
as  to  vault  entirely  off  the  ground  at  the  start. 

The  divisions  of  a  sermon  should  be  rather  in  the  speaker's 
mind,  than  too  conspicuously  in  his  method.  Truth  should  be 
put  in  positive  terms — ^the  ^^strong,  self-reUant,  and  fearless 
affirmative."  It  is  rather  to  be  aiBrmed,  than  proven,  care 
being  taken  to  affirm  what  God  says  only.  Metaphysics  and 
philosophy  have  given  an  air  of  much  profoundness  to  our  New 
England  pulpit,  and  weakened  its  effectiveness  in  about  the 
same  ratio.  It  is  quite  safe  to  take  frmdamental  principles  for 
granted  in  religious  discourse,  and  to  appeal  to  men's  convic- 
tions in  enforcing  duty. 

If  objections  are  to  be  refiited,  let  it  be  '^in  language  as 
prompt,  striking  and  decisive,  as  that  of  the  objection."  Finish 
it  with  a  sharp,  dexterous  stroke.  Dr.  Beecher  used  to  tell  his 
students  to  serve  these  captious  difficulties  as  you  would  kill  a 
chicken  :  "Wring  its  head  off  in  a  minute" — suiting  the  action 
to  the  word. 
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Close  ap  the  sermon  with  a  brief,  neat,  ^^sympathetic,  vibrat- 
ing" perorati<»i  —  something  plain  and  strong,  yet  tender, 
which  will  be  carried  away.  The  old  fashion  of  ending  off 
with  a  graduated  series  of  inferences,  had  a  good  use  for  in- 
structioBTbut  the  end  of  a  sermon  is  the  placTrather  for  im- 
pression,  to  move  to  immediate  action ;  and  for  this,  better 
sharpen  the  close  into  a  keenly  pointed  spear,  than  spread  it 
out  like  a  fim. 

In  a  good  sense  and  for  a  good  purpose,  every  preacher 
should  aim  at  a  popular  delivery.  This  is  a  matter  of  thoughts, 
language,  action.  Thought  should  be  true,  firesh,  timely,  its 
mode  of  treatment  keeping  pace  and  tone  with  the  progress  of 
general  culture.  Style  should  be  clear,  simple,  natural,  not 
undressed,  but  especially  not  over-dressed.  ^'Frenchmen  like  a 
«bold,  animated^  lively — a  telling  style  of  speech:  let  us  en- 
deavor, therefore,  to  attain  it."  p.  279.  Frenchmen  are  not 
peculiar  in  this.  But  to  run  this  into  the  spasmodic,  the  sensa- 
tional, is  the  vice  of  weak  and  ambitious  minds.  The  pulpit, 
we  take  leave  to  say,  is  not  the  place  for  pantomime,  low  comedy, 
coarse  mimicry,  nor  stage  tricks,  generally.  It  has  its  proper 
field  for  a  true  and  high  dramatic  art,  both  in  the  composition 
and  the  delivery  of  a  sermon.  This  is  worthy  of  cultivation ; 
and  when  naturally  possessed,  is  a  gift  of  rare  excellence  and 
power.  But  its  exercise  needs  carefid  watching,  for  it  ever 
tends  to  extravagance.  And  when  its  counterfeit  is  run  into 
notice,  and  men,  in  search  of  the  dnunatic,  become  simply  fiuci- 
cal,  the  spectacle  is  alike  repellant  to  a  sound  taste  and  to  a 
Christian  sensibility. 

This  vivacious  priest  believes  in  short  services.  Sermons  of 
seven,  ten,  fifteen  minutes  long,  he  regards  as  sufficient  for  con- 
gregations just  forming  the  habit  of  attending  church,  and  for 
an  appendage  to  the  lengthy  masses  of  his  ritual.  The  practice 
of  re-writing  down  a  manuscript  of  thirty  minutes  to  half  that 
length,  would  be  an  excellent  condenser  for  any  one ;  and  how 
much  truth  can  be  packed  into  such  compass,  no  one  would 
guess  who  has  not  done  it.  Our  people,  however,  will  ordina- 
rily be  better  profited  by  discourses  of  thirty  or  forty  minutes, 
if  these  are  what  they  ought  to  be.     But  in  some  of  our  au- 
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thor's  hints  for  saving  sanctuaiy-time,  we  heartily  concur. 
"Pitch  your  music  out  of  the  window  ....  or,  take  care,  at 
least,  that  the  polkas  with  which  your  organist  embellishes  the 
Magnificat  shall  not  occupy  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour." 
p.  189.  The  polkas  or  what  not  that  prelude  and  interlude 
our  hymns,  might  well  surrender  the  precious  minutes  which 
they  consume  to  far  better  uses. 

The  author's  directions  concerning  the  use  of  the  voice  are 
marked  by  good  sense.  Quality,  not  quantity  of  sound,  is  the 
important  thing.  *'Well  educated  men  attend  Ifess  to  sound 
tlian  to  articulation.  The  vowel  is  the  letter  that  kills :  the 
consonant  is  the  spirit  that  vivifies  ....  The  force  of  a  word 
is  entirely  in  the  consonant,  whereas  it  is  often  laid  on  the 
vowel."  p.  259.  Yet  a  pure  enunciation  of  the  vowel  sound, 
and  just  enough  stress  laid  upon  it,  is  indispensable  to  the  ftdl 
beauty  and  melody  of  spoken  language.  Such  impurities  as 
Jerusaltnn,  influt^nce,  reference,  and  the  like,  may  be  forcibly, 
but  never  elegantly,  uttered.  Avoid,  however,  the  affectation 
of  a  too  distinct  expression  of  these  sounds. 

*'lt  appears  to  be  frequently  imagined  that  it  requires  as  much  ef- 
fort to  discharge  waves  of  air,  as  to  hurl  a  heavy  club  into  space  ;  but 

it  is  not  so  in  the  least     What  is  needed  is,  that  the  air  should  be 

# 

compressed  and  triturated,  and  reduced  into  expressive  and  harmonious 
sounds.  It  is  from  misapprehension  on  this  score  that  so  many 
preachers  fume  and  tire  themselves  and  others,  and  that  some  appear 
like  men  who  disgorge  words  which  they  have  swallowed  by  mistake." 
p.  266. 

So  should  a  speaker  also  hold  himself  in  vrell-poised  repose, 
giving  the  impression  of  much  reserved  force,  even  in  his  most 
impassioned  moods.  A  speaker,  like  a  general,  should  never 
lose  his  self-command ;  should  never  seem  to  be  bringing  all  his 
power  into  action.  To  be  master  of  the  situation,  he  must 
be  master  of  himself;  or  as  M.  L'AbbS  puts  it :  he  should  "be 
carried  away  and  yet  possess  himself,  and  retain  self-possession 
while  allowing  himself  to  be  carried  away."  p.  258. 

We  have  at  least  made  it  obvious,  in  this  review,  that  our 
author's  idea  of  a  sermon  is  very  contrary  to  that  which  Sydney 
Smith  said  is  the  great  object  of  modem  sermpns — "to  hazard 
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nothing :  their  characteristic  is  decent  debiUty."  The  clerical 
satirist,  doubtless,  was  shooting  at  a  mark  near  home,  and 
probably  hit  it.  There  is  enough,  however,  of  this  "decent 
debiUty"  every  where  in  the  pulpit.  There  will  be  less  of  it  if 
t  this  Uttle  book  is  not  merely  swallowed,  like  the  roll  in  the  apoc- 
alypse, but  is  thoroughly  digested  by  our  clergy.  It  is  rich  in 
apposite  incident  and  verification  from  actual  life,  and  not  a 
sentence  of  it  is  heavy  or  obscure.  It  has  followed  its  own 
counsel  to  the  preacher :  "Be  clear,  exact,  concise,  impartial. 
Do  not  attempt  to  say  every  thing,  but  what  you  do  say,  say 
well.'! 


ARTICLE    V. 
EXEGESIS. 

^  In  that  day  ye  shall  ask  me  nothing." — John  xri.   23. 

Is  it  not  strange  that  UnitarTans  should  attempt  to  make  this 
passage  teach  "That  Christ  here  forbids  his  disciples  to  worship 
liim"  ?  But  Dr.  Ware  and  others  have  expressly  affirmed  this ; 
though  they  must  have  known  that  the  word  'tptoTdat^  here  ren- 
dered "ask,"  is  not  the  word  ever  made  use  of  in  the  Scriptures* 
by  mere  men  in  supplicating  Jehovah.  It  is  not  the  word  em- 
ployed in  this  same  chapter  to  express  this;  vide  verse  24: 
"Hitherto  ye  have  asked  nothing  in  my  name"  ;  "ask ;  and  ye 
shall  receive."  In  both  these  instances  aiTiw  is  used ;  as  it  is  in 
many  other  places  where  prayer  to  God  is  intended. 

But  what  is  the  tuus  loquendi  of  \p<indw^  the  word  here  em- 
ployed ? 

1.  It  occurs  fifty  seven  times  in  the  New  Testament;  of 
which,  in  twenty  one  instances,  it  is  employed  in  the  sense  of 
interrogating ;  proposing  a  question  for  the  sake  of  eliciting  an 
answer ;  vide  Matt.  xvi.  13 ;  xxi.  24 ;  Mark  iv.  10 ;  Luke  ix. 
45;  xiv.  32;  xix.  31;  xx.  3;  xxii:  68;  John  i.  19,  21,  25;  viii. 
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7 ;  ix.  2, 15,  19,  23 ;  xii.  21 ;  xvi.  5, 19 ;  xviii.  19  ;  also  in  the 
LXX  it  occurs  thirty  nine  times  in  the  same  sense. 

2.  In  five  instances  in  the  New  Testament  it  is  employed  in 
kindly  exhorting  equals,  or  those  considered  as  equals ;  vide 
Phil.  iv.  3 ;  1  Thess.  iv.  1 ;  v.  12 ;  2  Thess.  ii.  1,  2 ;  John  v.  2. 

3.  It  is  used  nineteen  times  in  suppUcating  something  of 
equals,  or  those  addressed  as  equals ;  vide  Matt.  xv.  23 ;  Mark 
viL  26 ;  Luke  iv.  38 ;  v.  3 ;  vii.  8 ;  viii.  87 ;  av.  18,  19 ;  xvi. 
27 ;  John  iv.  40,  47 ;  xix.  31,  88 ;  Acta  iii.  3 ;  x.  48 ;  xvi.  39 ; 
xviii.  20 ;  xxiii.  18,  20. 

4.  It  is  used  in  three  instances  in  inviting  to  dinner ;  vide 
Luke  vii.  36 ;  xi.  37 ;  John  iv.  31. 

It  is  thus  evident,  from  the  use  of  the  word,  in  forty  eight 
instances  in  the  New  Testament,  and  thirty  nine  in  the  lxx, 
that  is  eighty  seven  places,  that  it  is  the  language  of  equals  in 
their  customary  intercourse,  and  not  in  divine  "worship." 

5.  This  prepares  the  way  for  considering  another  class  of 
texts  in  which  it  is  used  by  Christ  in  reference  to  his  interces- 
sions with  the  Father  ;•  vide  John  xiv.  16 ;  xvi.  26 ;  xvii.  9, 
twice,  and  also  in  verses  15  and  20. 

But  is  it  not  here,  also,  the  language  of  equals,  in  an  employ- 
ment to  which  the  Saviour  is  consecrated  for  ever  more  ?  To 
deny  it  will  be  begging  the  question  and  assuming  what  Uni- 
tarians are  bound  to  prove ;  that  Christ  is  in  no  sense  equal 
with  the  Father.  Until  this  be  proved,  we  may  claim  that 
Christ  approached  his  Father  in  behalf  of  the  children  of  men, 
just  as  men  besought  Christ  in  behalf  of  their  friends ;  that  is, 
as  equals. 

6.  But  the  question  then  returns.  What  is  the  sense  of  the 
passage,  "In  that  day  ye  shall  ask  me  nothing"  ? 

By  recurring  to  verse  19  of  this  chapter,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  disciples  wished  to  interrogate  Christ  as  to  his  meaning  in" 
verse  16 :  "A  little  while  and  ye  shall  not  see  me,  and  again  a 
little  while  and  ye  shall  see  me,  because  I  go  to  the  Father." 
They  could  not  tell  **what  he  saith,"  verse  18.  Now  Jesus 
knpw  that  they  were  desirous  to  ask  him,  'epwrdv ;  to  interrogate 
him  as  to  what  he  meant  by  '^a  little  while,  and  ye  shall  not  see 
me ;  and  again,  a  little  while,  and  ye  shall  see  me"  ? 
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He  proceeds  to  answer  the  question,  that  they  had  not  yet 
presumed  to  ask :  "Verily,  verily,  isay  unto  you,  that  ye  shall 
weep  and  lament ;  but  the  world  shall  rejoice ;  and  ye  shall  be 
sorrowful ;  but  your  sorrow  shall  be  turned  into  joy.'*  "I  will 
see  you  again,  and  your  heart  shall  rejoice ;  and  your  joy  no 
man  toketh  from  you" ;  evidently  promising  that  after  his  res- 
urrection  all  things  would  be  made  plain.  "In  that  day  ye  shall 
ask  me  nothing"  ;  ye  shall  have  no  need  to  interrogate  me  for 
the  sake  of  eliciting  an  explanation,  for  then  *'I  will  speak  no 
more  to  you  in  proverbs ;  but  I  shall  show  you  plainly  of  the 
Father."  They  would  have  sufficient  knowledge  without  in- 
terrogating him  ? 

And  observe  the  effect  of  all  this  upon  the  disciples :  ^'Now 
we  are  sure  that  thou  knowest  all  things ;  and  needest  not  that 
any  should  ask  thee"  ;  interrogate  thee.  And  they  also  said : 
"Lo  I  now  speakest  thou  plainly,  and  speakest  no  proverb" — ^no 
dark  saying  that  needs  explanation ! 

It  is  the  plainest  case  in  the  world,  that  in  verse  28  he  does 
not  forbid  his  disciples  to  worship  him.  But  he  meant  to  say 
that  they  would  have  no  need  to  ask  questions,  because  he 
should  have  then  explained  all  dark  sayings  I 


ARTICLE  VI. 

APOLLO  AMONG  THE  EDITORS. 

•"Wilt  thoa  haTC  moac  ?    Hark,  ApoQo  f^jt." 

— Taming  of  the  Hhrew. 

Wb  never  saw  Theodore  TOton,  and  therefore  can  not  an* 
8wer  whether  he  has 

''The  poeC'i  eje  in  a  fine  freazj  roUing." 

But  he  certainly  has  the  ^^poet's  pen"  which 

«• gi^<^  to  atrf  Dochiag 


A  local  habitation  and  a  DafDe.** 
Our  first  knowledge  of  him  came  from  the  pamphlet  that  re^ 
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corded  the  tUt  an  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  his  pastor,  upon  the 
question  of  devoting  the  cofltributions  of  the  Plymouth  church 
to  the  American  Board.  In  that  controversy,  we  sympathized 
with  the  pastor,  although  we  thought  the  triumph  was  with  the 
lajrman.  It  was  an  apt  illustration  of  that  poetical  figure  rela- 
ting to  Kirk  White's  death.  The  shaft  that  killed  the  eagle, 
was  winged  by  the  eagle's  plume.  Mr.  Beecher  had  Aimished 
his  parishioner  for  the  tournament,  and  had  gone  down  in  the  en- 
counter. This  Theodore  Tilton  seemed  to  us,  like  Minerva,  to 
spring  full  armed  from  the  brain  of  Jupiter.  And  we  have 
watched  his  words  and  career  with  interest,  many  times  with 
admiration,  ever  since.  The  Editor*  of  the  Ind^endent  will 
surely  excuse  us  for  saying,  that  in  our  own  private  judgment, 
he  is  not  a  little  lax  in  theology,  will  find  the  "True  Church,'* 
which  he  is  seeking,  a  mirage,  a  '^No  Church,"  underrates  the 
importance  of  creeds,  is  beside  himself  on  the  question  of  female 
.  sufirage — a  pardonable  piece  of  chivalry  on  the  part  of  a  poet 
— and  somewhat  too  careless  of  how  he  uses  the  vast  power 
which  is  wielded  by  the  journal  he  edits.  There,  we  have  made 
a  clean  breast  of  it.  And  we  can  not  but  add  our  hearty  felici- 
tation that  whatever  has  been  the  basis  of  the  Independent 
.  during  the  last  few  years,  we  have  now  the  pledge  that  it  shall 
be  used  to  promote  the  interests  of  evangeUcal  reUgion.  We 
hope  this  pledge  will  be  nobly  redeemed. 

But,  this  difierence  of  views  does  not  prevent  the  recognition 
of  his  wonderful  versatility  of  power,  and*  the  acknowledgment 
of  many  an  obUgation  to  him  for  his  spirited  and  clarion-toned 
discussion  of  pubUc  affairs.  He  has  been  one  of  the  truest  men 
in  the  country  to  the  cause  of  human  freedom.  If,  in  some  in- 
stances, he  has  seemed  reckless  in  his  strictures  on  men  and 
measures,  he  has  yet  often  handled  current  questions  with 
the  fire  of  the  poet,  the  moral  instinct  of  the  true  reformer,  and 
the  far-sightedness  of  the  statesman.  When  Horace  Greeley 
was  halting  and  vacillating,  when  Henry  Ward  Beecher  was 
unaccountably  voiceless  or  inarticulate,  had  reached  that  turn 
in  life  when,  as  he  thinks,  all  men  become  conservative,  he 
never  flinched,  nor  allowed  the  trumpet  to  give  an  uncertain 
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sound.  He  tolled  the  bell  ^^Roland,"  so  that  the  nation  heard 
and  rallied  again  and  again. 

"Bell  never  yet  was  hung 
Between  whose  lips  there  swung 
So  grand  a  tongue/ 

The  tone  of  other  papers  has  wavered ;  of  the  Ind^endent 
never.  Like  Wendell  Phillips,  whatever  has  been  attained,  it 
has  led  on  to  something  beyond.  It  has  been  a  sort  of  hair- 
shirt  upon  the  back  of  the  Christian  public ;  to  keep  them 
awake,  and  to  nettle  them  to  duty. 

We  owe  Theodore  Tilton,  too,  our  thanks  for  his  sketch,  of 
Mrs.  Browning,  the  most  life-like  delineation,  and  the  most  ap- 
preciative notice  of  her  that  has  ever  been  written.  It  was  a 
labor  of  love,  and  is  most  sweetly  and  reverently  done.  And 
*  the  man  who  has  done  so  much  to  interest  his  young  coun  - 
trymen  and  countrywomen  in  this  most  queenly  of  characters 
and  minds  which  the  world  ever  saw,  ought  to  be  publicly 
thanked  for  it.  American  thought  and  literature  have  been 
most  seriously  helped  by  it,  and  the  cause  of  freedom  and  hu- 
manity scarcely  less  benefited. 

Now,  this  man  Tilton,  this  war  editor,  has  published  a  vol- 
ume of  poems  dedicated  to  three  oak-enwreathed  initials,  "E/ 
R.  T.,"  probably  the  original  of  this  couplet  in  his  "Oonfession 
of  Faith" : 

'*I  love  one  woman  with  a  holy  fire 
Whom  I  revere  as  priestess  of  my  house.** 

Many  of  these  poems,  perhaps  most  of  them  but  *^The  Sexton's 
Tale,"  which  gives  title  to  the  book,  have  appeared  in  the  col- 
umns of  the  Independent,  They  are  of  almost  every  class,  and 
of  a  good  variety  of  metres.  The  first  and  longest,  the  one 
above  mentioned,  a  narrative,  is  very  fiill  of  beautifiil  simplicity, 
and  yet  contains',  here  and  there,  strung  upon  this  thread  of 
simplicity,  a  brilliant  of  sparkling  brightness.  Take  these  lines, 
for  example : 

"Ah,  well!  the  ways  of  God  are  right : 
My  Lady's  babe  was  bom  at  night: 
My  Lady  died  at  morning-light. 

VOL.    VIII. — ^NO.    XL.  16 
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"Sweet,  fragile  stalk!  that  grew  too  rare 
The  burden  of  its  bnd  to  bear, 
And  broke  while  blossoming  so  ff^!" 

In  our  judgment  there  is  a  single  flaw  in  this  poem,  and  that  is 

in  the  ninth  verse : 

"For  while  the  priest  was  at  the  prayer, 
The  Duke,  the  devil  knows  Jram  where  I — 
Uprose  behind  the  married  pair  I " 

Now,  with  all  deference  to  the  author,  why  not  say 

"The  Duke — no  mortal  knew  from  where  !** 

We  think  that  these  attempts  to  delineate  the  pro&nity  of  char- 
acters in  verse  ought  to  be  discarded.  Though  Sheridan  is 
known  to  be  pro&ne,  it  is  a  defect  in  Read's  graphic  lyric 
^^Sheridan's  Ride,"  that  in  our  readings  of  it  we  must  encounter 
that  ^^terrible  oath,''  with  which  he  put  his  spurs  into  his  horse's 
flanks.  If  men  will  take  the  name  of  God,  or  of  his  Satanic 
majesty,  in  vain,  let  not  the  poets  embalm  the  oath  I 

This   poem   contains   some   very  fine   descriptive  passages. 
Read  these  lines  describing  the  flight  of  the  heroine  of  the  tale : 

"And  mutely  as  a  mouse  could  stir, 
To  me  came  down  in  hood  and  fur, 
And  asked,  Was  I  a  friend  to  her?" 

Again,  in  a  previous  stanza : 

**The  Knight,  unhanded,  never  spoke, 
But  stood  as  dumb  as  when  an  oak 
Replies  not  to  the  thunder-stroke.** 

These  lines  need  no  italicizing.  Take  also  the  following  coup- 
lets from  "The  True  Church  ": 

^* Just  then,  upon  a  maple  spray. 
Two  orioles  perched  and  piped  a  lay, — 
Until  the  gold  beneath  their  throats 
Shook  molten  in  their  mellow  notes." 

This  is  exquisite.     There  is  nothing  in  Keats'  "St.  Agnes' 

Eve"  that  is  finer. 

Here  is  something  from  "The  Striinge  Preacher  of  Padua" : 

'^Next  day  at  matins,  while  a  thousand  eyes 
Were  gazing'  at  a  shaft  of  fluted  stone. 
To  which  (as  when  a  swallow  builds  her  nest 
Against  a  beam)  the  pulpit  clung." 
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What  a  perfect  picture  in  that  simile  ! 

"The  King's  Ring/'  "The  Lotus  Planter,"  "Pierre  Cardi- 
nal's Faith,"  "TheMonk's  Matin,"  are  very  graceftd  specimens 
of  the  narrative  poem,  enfolding  the  instructor's  lesson  or 
moral.  "The  Parson's  Courtship"  is  quaint  and  Puritanic  and 
true,  though  we  think  the  stress  laid  on  "uncommitted  sin"  in 
the  twelfth  stanza  rather  a  slur ;  almost  like  an  insinuation  that 
the  old  parson  neglected  the  sins  he  had  committed  for  those  he 
had  not.  "Uncommitted  sin"  the  Saviour  taught  to  be  sin. 
It  was  "uncommitted  sin"  that  he  spoke  of  and  condemned  in 
his  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  where  he  taught  his  disciples  that  the 
standard  of  the  Pharisees  was  no  standard  for  them.  How 
beautifullj  a  serene  old  age  is  described  in  this  line : 

"HIl  sweetly  fading  out  at  last, 

They  left  the  tale  that  I  hare  told." 

The  most  touching  poem,  the  most  pathetic  and  thrilling,  is 
"The  Captain's  Wife,"  one  of  the  best  war  poems  which  our 
struggle  inspired.  "Red,  White  and  Blue,"  and  "To  the 
Bride  Isabel"  are  examples  of  very  elaborate  and  skillftd  writ- 
ing ;  where  the  shade  and  turns  of  thought  are  most  delicate 
and  exquisite.  The  last  verse  of  the  last  poem  deserves  to  be 
transcribed,  it  is  so  burdened  with  fullness  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing, but  we  have  no  right  to  steal  all  the  sweets  of  this  volume. 

There  are  also  serious  poems  here  of  a  very  high  order.  Take 
as  specimens,  "The  Crown  of  Thorns,"  "The  Victory  of  Life," 
and  "The  f  rayer  of  the  Nations."  The  last  is  full  of  the  sub- 
limest  of  conceptions,  most  consistently  and  impressively  carried 
out.  The  first  has  all  the  quaintness  of  George  Herbert,  while 
it  is  free  from  his  unpleasant  conceits,  and  sometimes  difficult 
versification. 

And  last,  not  least,  we  come  to  "The  Fly"  and  "The  Hun- 
gry Kittens."  If  the  children  could  vote,  as  Theodore  Tilton 
wants  the  mothers  to,  or  if  the  mothers  could  vote  for  them — 
and  on  this  question  we  would  not  deny  their  right  to  suffrage 
— "The  Fly"  is  one  of  the  most  successful  poems  for  children 
ever  written.  Indeed,  we  think  that  this  author's  genius  is  as 
clearly  shown  in  his  "Golden  Haired  Gertrude,"  as  in  any  of  his 
productions.     If  "Cinderella"  does  not  look  out,  this  new  favor- 
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ite  will  have  her  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  children,  and  of  the 
children  of  larger  growth,  too.  Do  let  it  be  printed  in  cheaper 
style.  For  our  part,  we  think  "Golden  Haired  Gertrude"  just 
as  beautiAil  a  prose-poem  as  the  imagination  of  man  ever  con- 
ceived. 

And  now  we  have  only  to  bring  this  article  to  a  conclusion, 
by  saying  in  the  language  of  "Love's  Labor  Lost" : 

**The  words  of  Mercury  are  harsh  after  the  songs  of  Apollo." 

We  do  not  write  in  the  interest  of  the  author  or  his  publish- 
ers— Sheldon  &  Co. — who  have  so  tastefully  fulfilled  their  part 
in  pap^r,  type  and  illustrations.  But  we  are  very  sure  that  no 
one  can  examine  this  volume  without  the  feeling  that  this  man 
deserves,  and  has  won,  an  honorable  place  among  American 
poets ;  that  Apollo  has  actually,  though  not  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  American  letters,  appeared  among  the  editors, 
tuning  his  harp  and  striking  his  notes  in  an  editor's  sanctum. 


ARTICLE  VII. 


.    A  MONTH  m  EGYPT. 


A  MONTH  in  Egjrpt,  amongst  the  bazaars  and  mosques  of 
Cairo,  sailing  on  the  Nile  amidst  the  wonderfiil  verdure  and 
fiiiits  created  by  its  waters,  wandering  over  the  ruins  of  Mem- 
phis and  Thebes,  capitals  of  the  ancient  kingdom,  visiting  tem- 
ples, climbing  pyramids  and  surveying  the  monuments  at  large 
of  former  Egyptian  grandeur,  may  well  be  regarded  a  golden 
era  in  one's  life. 

A  party  of  six  Americans,  of  which  the  writer  was  one,  ar- 
rived fi"om  Naples  at  the  Hotel  de  I'Europe  in  Alexandria,  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1867.  Three  days  sufficed  to  view  that  best  port  of 
the  Eastern  Mediteranean,  permitting  one  to  observe  the  wind- 
mills strung  along  the  level  coast,  examine  Pompey's  Pillar  and 
Cleopatra's  Needles,  caD  up  past  magnificence,  establish  histori- 
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cal  associations  and  glance  at  the  costumes,  modes  of  life  and 
activities  of  the  present  inhabitants.  But  Cairo  demanded  longer 
time.  The  narrow  streets  and  grotesque  buildings  of  this  second 
dty-  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  its  impenetrable  harem-walls  and 
guarded,  latticed  windows,  the  weird  associations  of  scymitered 
Turks  and  captive  dark-eyed  women,  all  the  romance  and 
magic,  in  fine,  of  the  Arabian  Nights  Entertainments, — ^ten  days 
hardly  sufficed  to  take  in  the  full  impression  of  them,  and  to  ap- 
preciate the  city  as,  next  to  Damascus,  the  best  representative  of 
Oriental  and  Saracenic  life.  Eighteen  days  were  devoted  to 
the  Nile  and  its  associated  wonders.  This  accomplished,  emerg- 
ing from  the  gemmed  and  emerald  valley,  we  left  the  country 
by  way  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  and  took  our  course  into  the 
desert  of  Arabia.  It  was  a  month  of  excitement  and  delight, 
that  can  never  be  forgotten.  * 

The  Caliph  Omar,  A.  D.  643,  requested  a  delineation  of 
Egjrpt  so  exact  and  vivid,  that  he  might  imagine  he  saw  the 
beautiful  country  with  his  own  eyes.  His  lieutenant  Amrou 
replied  in  these  words :  ^^O  prince  of  the  faithful,  picture  to 
yourself  an  arid  desert  and  a  magnificent  country  within,  em- 
braced between  two  mountain  ranges.  Along  the  vaUey,  flows 
a  beneficent  river,  the  source  of  its  productions  and  wealth. 
At  a  fixed  time  in  the  year  all  the  springs  of  the  coimtry  come 
to  pay  this  King  of  the  rivers  the  tribute  Providence  has  laid 
upon  them.  Under  the  guidance  of  the  sun  and  moon,  the  wa- 
ters then  increase,  leave  the  river  bed,  cover  all  the  face  of 
Egjrpt  and  deposit  there  a  fertilizing  mud.  Light  boats,  innum- 
erable as  the  palm  leaves,  now  form  the  only  communication  be- 
tween village  and  village.  When  the  waters  are  no  longer  nec- 
essary for  enriching  the  soil,  the  docile  river  returns  to  its 
destined  bounds  and  permits  the  imparted  treasure  to  be  gath- 
ered. A  people,  doomed  like  the  bee  to  labor  only  for  others, 
work  lightly  the  sur&ce  of  the  soil,  deposit  the  seed  therein  and 
await  the  bounty  *of  Him  who  causes  the  crops  to  grow  and 
mature.  The  germ  is  unfolded,  the  stalk  rises,  the  ear  is 
formed.  Dew  supplies  the  place  of  rain  and  assists  the  hiunid- 
ity  of  the  soil.  A  most  abundant  harvest  is  gathered,  after  this, 
sterility  again  returns.     Thus,  O  prince  of  the  fidthful,  Egypt 
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presents  in  tarn  the  aspect  of  a  dusty  desert ;  a  silveiy,  liquid 
plain ;  a  black,  muddy  swamp ;  a  green,  waving  meadow  ;  a  par- 
terre adorned  with  flowers  and  a  land  covered  with  golden  har- 
vests.    Praised  be  the  Creator  of  so  many  marvels." 

This  vivid  description  of  river,  fields  and  people  is  as  true  for 
to-day  as  for  the  era  of  the  Saracen  conquest,  when  it  was 
given.  It  would  hold  true,  also  without  doubt,  if  given  for  decades 
of  centuries  previous  to  the  inroads  of  the  Arab  warrior. 

Resolved  to  view  the  Nile  under  the  best  conditions  practica- 
ble, two  of  our  party  entered  into  prompt  negotiations  with  the 
agent  of  the  Egyptian  Steam  Navigation  Company  at  Cairo, 
Mustafa  Bey,  and  arranged  for  the  charter  of  a  steamer  fitted 
to  accommodate  eighteen  passengers.  These  were  readily  se- 
cured at  the  hotels  of  the  city ;  and  on  the  last  day  of  the  fiist 
<S  Ramadhan,  we  were  enabled  to  solve  the  vexed  question, 
satis&ctorily  at  least  to  ourselves,  whether  Egypt  and  its  antiqui- 
ties can  best  be  "done"  with  the  ^*'dahabiM^  or  Nile-boat,  or 
by  steam.  Without  doubt  there  are  vexations  and  discomforts 
on  the  regular-line  steamers;  but  under  the  arrangements  now 
made  :ve  were  neither  required  to  spend  two  months  on  the 
river,  nor  were  we  subjected  to  the  arbitrary  pl&ns  of  others. 
We  had  secured  a  substantial  iron  steamer  with  an  Arab  cap- 
tain and  crew,  devout  Mussulmen ;  a  cook,  not  entirely  devout, 
but  fiimishing  abundant  and  good  fare ;  an  intelligent  Scotch 
physician ;  a  Nubian  dragoman  of  decided  color  and  accomplish- 
ments ;  a  state-room  for  each  passenger,  and  a  commodious  saloon 
in  common ;  all  subject  to  our  control,  to  go  when,  and  where,  and 
to  stay  as  long  as  we  pleased.  Two  pounds  sterling  per  day 
each,  or  thirty  six  pounds  per  day  for  the  party,  we  did  not 
regard  extravagant  for  the  effective  accomplishment  of  a  voyage 
of  all  river  voyages  supremest,  and  which,  with  a  fond  desire  not 
.  unlike  that  of  good  Mussulmen  for  the  shrine  at  Mecca,  all  ex- 
cursionists hope  to  make  once  at  least  before  emigrating  firom 
the  planet.  This  party  was  delightfiilly  cotistituted,  and  the 
excursion  was  a  complete  success. 

The  scene  on  leaving  Boulak,  the  port  of  Cairo,  was  both 
animated  and  picturesque.  An'  hour  or  more  previous,  the  Bey 
with  several  firiends  and  his  Arab  secretaries  met  us  on  the 
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promenade  deck  of  the  steamer.  There,  in  the  mi^st  of  a  com- 
pany of  swarthy  spectators,  we  counted  out  the  gold  napoleons 
in  payment  of  the  sum  stipulated  for  the  fidl  voyage,  and  re- 
ceived written  acimowledgments  in  Arabic ;  for  which  we  were 
but  little  the  wiser ;  yet  sJl  was  satisfactory.  Some  time  passed 
in  such  interchange  of  sentiment  with  Turks,  Arabs  and  the 
mixed  races  represented,  as  could  be  effected  through  the  drago- 
man and  by  the  natural  methods ;  among  which  we  found  eyes 
and  ears  important,  the  tongue  having  but  comparatively  little 
office.  Caste  was  folly  apparent  about  us,  and  infinite  noise. 
The  Arabs  appear  to  be  the  noisiest  race  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  When  leaving  Alexandria  for  Cairo,  by  rail,  how  the  . 
steam  engine  ever  got  out  of  the  station-house  without  being 
stunned  by  the  wild  vociferations  of  the  crowd,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  understand,  to  this  day.  Here  all  Arab  tongues 
were  in  fiill  action,  yet  nothing  surprising,  or  as  I  suppose  un- 
usual, occurred.  Some  twelve  thousand  Turks,  among  the  two 
or  three  millions  of  people  in  Egypt,  have  been  masters  of  the 
country  for  centuries.  Centuries  of  hauteur  and  scorn  for  the 
herd  around^  seemed  concentrated  *in  the  countenance  of  the 
Bey,  though  a  residence  of  years  in  England,  our  gold,  and 
possibly  some  higher  sentiment,  alleviated  his  aspect  towards  us. 
We  ever  found  him  loAy  in  bearing  yet  courteous  in  manner  and 
speech,  and,  while  having  obviously  a  decided  will  of  his  own,  he 
habitually  employed  the  usual  Oriental  phrases,  expressing  sub- 
mission to  the  will  of  God.  One  incident  I  can  not  forget. 
Within  the  space  left  open  on  the  deck  before  him,  there 
approached,  apparently  on  some  business  item,  a  man  in  rich 
Eastern  costume,  and  of  strikingly  intellectual  countenance,  but 
manifesting  an  appearance  of  profoundest  obsequiousness  and  the 
most  abject  fear  I  ever  saw  in  mortal.  Had  the  Bey  been 
lord  of  the  realm,  and  a  most  capricious  tyrant,  and  had  he 
been  in  position,  by  a  beck,  to  have  sent  him  to  the  bastinado  or 
the  bow-string,  the  liability  could  not  have  been  more  clearly  indi- 
cated in  this  man's  expressions  and  movements  in  that  public 
place.  Tet  by  every  personal  token,  he  was  greatly  the  superior 
of  the  Tark«  His  foce  was  one  of  those  that  ever  afterwards 
haunt  you. 
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At  lengt^,  all  things  arranged,  the  steamer  was  committed  to 
our  charge  and,  a^r  interchange  of  courtesies,  our  dusky  friends 
retired  to  the -shore,  the  boat  parted  from  the  bank  (Wednesday, 
Feb.  6th,)  and  we  were  on  the  Nile.  For  a  time,  we  passed 
among  islands  occupied  with  beautiAil  palaces  and  gardens.  The 
smnmer  residence  of  the  Viceroy,  the  harem  and  the  palace 
of  Ibrahim  Pasha,  structures  of  a  light  and  cheerM  architec- 
ture and  of  great  extent  and  elegance,  came  successively  in 
view.  Groves  of  superb  date  trees,  sycamores  and  acacias  rose 
in  the  midst  of  beautiAil  fields.  Palm  trees  were  every  where 
conspicuous  on  the  river  banks,  the  straight  shafts  and  feathery 
tops  marking  their  outlines  against  the  cloudless  sky.  It  seemed 
fiir  more  a  romance  than  a  reaUty.  Emerging  soon  from  the 
islands,  we  plunged  into  the  full  current  of  the  broad  river, 
when  suddenly,  on  our  right,  on  the  extended  plain,  naked 
against  the  western  sky,  there  stood  the  Pyramids,  simple,  sub- 
lime, silent  as  eternity.  How  those  lonely  forms  thrilled  the 
soul  I  We  afterwards  visited  them,  and  the  dream  of  childhood 
was  ftdly  realized ;  but  I  must  not  attempt  an  account  of  them 
now.  During  the  few  remaining  hours  of  light,  we  passed  on 
to  Sakkarah,  near  the  ancient  Memphis,  and  thus  the  voyage  of 
the  majestic  river  was  fairly  begun. 

The  Nile  has  at  last  yielded  up  the  mystery,  of  its  sources,  a 
mystery  for  so  many  ages  hidden  from  the  world,  and  so  effect- 
ually baffling  its  science  and  its  enterpriae.  The  system  of 
waters  is  two-fold.  Lakes,  lying  in  Central  Africa,  far  up  un- 
der the  equator,  supply  a  stream  of  sufficient  volume  to  support 
the  river  from  the  draught  of  evaporation  and  absorption,  but 
not  sufficient  for  the  overflow  of  its  banks.  The  annual  flood 
bringing  down  the  soil  which  has  created  the  Delta,  and  which 
fertilizes  Egypt,  has  its  origin  in  Abyssinia.  The  rains,  &lling 
there  in  June,  send  down  their  waters,  through  the  Blue  Nile 
and  Atbara  affluents,  to  the  parent  river,  so  that  the  banks  be- 
low are  not  of  sufficient  capacity  to  contain  the  volume.  The 
manner  in  which  those  tributaries  bestow  their  gift  is  vividly  de- 
scribed by  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  an  English  traveller : 

"Yesterday,"  he  says,  speaking  of  the  Atbara,  "there  was  a  barren 
sheet  of  glowing  sand,  with  a  fringe  of  withered  bush  and  trees  on  its  ' 
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borders,  that  cat  the  yellow  expanse,  of  the  desert  For  days  we  hud 
joamejed  along  the  exhausted  bed ;  no  bush  oould  boast  a  loaf  i  no 
tre  e  could  throw  a  shade ;  crisp  gums  crackled  upon  the  stems  of  th« 

mimosas  ;  the  sap  dried  upon  the  burst  bark,  sprung  with  Ui«  wlthoi*- 
ing  heat  of  the  sunoom.  In  one  night  there  was  a  mysUjriouM  chungn. 
I  was  lying  half  asleep  upon  my  bed,  by  the  margin  of  th«  rivor,  whcui 
I  fancied  that  I  heard  rumbling  like  distant  thunder.  The  low  uiihi- 
terrupted  roll  appeared  to  increase  in  volume,  although  far  (liNtiiiit 
Hardly  had  I  raised  my  head  to  listen  more  attentively,  wh«n  a  <ioii- 
ftision  of  voices  arose  from  the  Arabs'  camp.  They  rusluwl  liiU)  niy 
camp  shouting  in  the  darkness,  *E1  bahr  I'  *E1  bahr  I'  (the  rlvurl  the 
nver !')  The  river  was  coming  down  ;  and  the  distant  thunditr  was 
the  roar  of  the  approaching  water.  The  people  asleep  on  the  river's 
bed  w^re  aroused.  The  waters  had  arrived  *like  a  thief  in  tJw  night'  I 
Ihist  and  desolation  prevailed  yesterday  j  to-day,  a  magiiiflfMsiit  striMim« 
some  five  hundred  yards  in  width,  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty  UM  \u 
depth,  flowed  through  the  dreary  desert" 

Thus,  the  expknation  of  the  Nile  phenomena  i%  iHtrfiud ;  i\u$ 
equatorial  lakes  supfdy  the  river,  but  the  Abyssinian  miiw  jrt'if- 
duce  the  bverfiow,  and  contribute  tlie  fertilizing  (UfptmiU 

Yet  how  difiicult  to  make  red  the  fiujt  tliat  tlie  waters  n*m 
flowing  past,  have  travelled  more  dian  two  tlirnMand  wiUm  mtHAt 
tkey  kfk  the  parent  lakes,  and  that,  iimniidi  all  tim  mta^tm 
joomer,  they  have  been  redeeming  the  land  fr^pm  d^AsU^m 
and  death.  The  river  truly  der^Ae*  iu  life^^er  V>  tim  w/^ ; 
for  here  there  is  not  half  the  width  or  v/Ju/f«^  //f  wat^  pMt4 
fi^e  Inrndred  miks  above.  It  k  mnarkal^,  ^^,,  ti,Mt  frM$$  u^. 
«a»ct  of  Syeoe  to  tLe  Ma,  lyx  a  drc^p  of  wat^  -^/t^  u^. 
nver  frc«n  eixLer  ^d-e.  or  h^m  ar;r  wmit^,,  •^xf>r/.  irm.  u^M 
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These,  m  order  not  to  tap  the  stream  too  deeply,  are  made 
shallow  at  the  river-line,  but  are  afterwards*  deepened  and  en- 
larged, and  are  generally  conducted  to  the  outer  borders  of  the 
cultivated  fields  to  guard  against  the  encroachments  of  the  desert. 
I  have  often  admired  the  hvdraulics  of  the  Merrimack,  in  the 
ceaseless  flow  of  the  waters  issuing  from  the  lakes  and  the  de- 
files of  the  Franconia  and  the  White  Mountain  ranges,  leaping 
over  perpetual  fidls,  detained  in  their  course  to  turn  innumera- 
ble wheels  and  spindles,  hastening  on  to  the  sea,  caught  up  by 
the  sun,  driven  back  by  easterly  winds  to  the  same  moimtain 
sides,  and  again  precipitated  down  the  same  descents,  evermore 
to  go  the  same  round  and  accompUsh  the  same  ends.  But  here 
a  vast  river,  descending  fi'om  the  equator  to  the  Mediterranean, 
rolls  along  above  the  surface-level  of  the  country,  and  is  dis- 
tributed over  the  broad  suriace  of  a  kingdom,  turning  the  desert 
into  a  paradise,  and  creating  a  realm  for  the  habitation  of  man. 
In  a  country  where  there  is  no  rain  nor  manure,  and  where  the 
plough  is  hardly  known,  grand  powers,  at  an  immense  distance, 
unite  to  maintain  the  most  magnificent  vegetation  and  fiusbandiy 
on  the  &ce  of  the  globe.  And  this  they  have  done  for  a  period 
beyond  the  memory  of  man. 

The  clear  air  and  admirable  temperature  seemed  constantly 
to  administer  a  soothing  influence,  ^posing  one  to  muse,  and 
perhaps  moralize  on  the  course  of  life  and  the  management  of 
the  world.  For  this,  indeed,  the  associations  of  the  region 
ofiered  much  incentive.  It  was  the  middle  of  February.  The 
days  were  uniformly  bracing  in  the  morning,  and  afterwards 
bright  and  beautiful;  often  suggesting  the  opening  stanza  of 
Herbert's  familiar  hymn : 

"Sweet  day  I  so  cool,  so  calm,  bo  bright, 
The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky: 
The  dews  shall  weep  thy  fall  to-night 
For  thou  must  die." 

The  suggestion  was  rather  of  the  bridal  than  of  the  tears, 
for  we  knew  that  another  bright  day,  twin  sister  to  the  last, 
would  retiun  with  the  morrow.  Yet  it  must  be  ccmfessed  that 
some  sentiment  more  potent  still  might  be  requisite  to  cause 
pensive  thought  in  the  irrepressible  young  life  of  Chicago,  the 
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Empire  State,  Massachusetts  and  other  parts,  as  represented  by 
the  ladies  and  gen|}emen  on  board  the  ^^Kaserkyah*'  steamer, 
ploughing  its  way  up  the  Nile.  Still  we  were  all  susceptive,  and 
the  gods  of  air,  earth  and  water  did  not  exert  their  charms  in 
vain. 

There  was,  however,  a  certain  monotony  in  the  scenery, 
which  one  acknowledged  after  a  time.  The  mountain  ranges  ex- 
tending along  the  river  in  parallel  lines  on  either  side,  not  distant 
enough  to  conceal  their  aridity,  the  level  fields  of  magnificent  green 
spread  out  everywhere  from  their  foot  to  the  river,  the  constant 
recurrence  of  trees  of  the  same  form,  and  of  clumps  of  sycamores 
and  acacias,  like  islands  emerging  from  the  green,  the  intermin- 
able river  with  its  heightening  banks,  as  we  ascended  towards 
the  south,  the  eye  would  sometimes  tire  at  these.  Still  new 
points  of  interest  firequently  arose ;  •Fell&h  villages,  with  a  few 
palm  trees,  a  minaret  or  a  sheik's  tomb,  formed  points  of  attrac- 
tion, and  the  style  and  modes  of  life  were  always  strange. 
Morning  and  evening,  lines  of  donkeys  and  their  riders  were 
always  visible  on  the  river  banks,  going  from,  and  returning  to 
their  homes.  The  poor,  half-naked  Fell&hs  raising  water  with 
the  ^^shadouf '  to  irrigate  the  fields  continually  appeared.  At  the 
villages  the  women  and  girls  came  in  large  numbers  down  to  the 
river's  edge,  and  with  their  earthen  jars  carried  away  water  on 
their  heads  for  domestic  uses ;  and  a  crowd  usually  gathered  at 
the  landing  on  the  arrival  of  the  steamer.  We  stopped  at 
Bemsouef,  the  ciq>ital  of  a  province,  where  was  the  residence 
of  a  governor;  and^  under  the  guidance  of  Hasaam,  the  drago- 
man, we  went  throu^  the  town  and  bazaar ;  after  which,  we 
were  conducted  to  a  native  restaurant,  a  dismal,  dark,  and  sooty 
place,  where  we  UkAl  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  declined  the  offer  of 
pipes.  The  streets  were  very  narrow,  crooked,  and  fiJtby*  The 
houses  were  built  of  sun-dried  bricks  and  stones,  cemented  to- 
gether, with  apertures  above,  fiir  windows,  without  ^ass,  and 
the  bare  ground  tor  floors.  We  also  vinted  Sioot,  the  capital 
andmoat  important  town  of  J^^ffer  Egypt.  It  is  a  plaee  of 
twenty  thoosand  souls,  and  has  a  notable  palace  built  by  Il^nra- 
Um  Pasha,  remarkable  tar  the  extent  and  beantr  of  its  gsr- 
dens.  The  tnmnlar  grottos,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Utmn^ 
are  nameroos,  and  some  of  them  </  oMisiderabfe  ant^nttj^ 
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The  view  from  a  very  nigh  hill  above  the  Necropolis  is  magnifi- 
cent. As  &r  as  the  eye  can  see  to  the  utgiost  horizon^  north 
and  south,  the  Nile  winds  along,  a  beautifrj  silver  thread,  in 
the  midst  of  a  belt  of  green,  crossing  an  enormous  circle  of  utter 
desolation.  The  hiUs  of  Libya  and  an  ocean  of  sand-ridges  and 
billows  extend  off  behind  on  the  west,  and  hills  equally  desolate 
bound  the  view  on  the  east.  The  valley  before  you  is  perhaps 
five  miles  wide,  covered  with  wheat  coming  to  the  ear  and  other 
crops,  and  is  unspeakably  green  and  beautiful.  These  are  the 
fields  that  for  ages  fed  Constantinople  and  ancient  Rome.  It 
seems  as  though  they  would  feed  a  world.  Yet,  here  and  there 
you  discover  plats  of  sand  in  the  midst  of  the  green,  indicating 
the  struggle  that,  from  a  dateless  antiquity,  has  been  going  on 
between  the  powers  of  life  and  desolation.  The  prosperity  of 
Siout  is  due  in  great  degree  to  the  commerce  of  Darfour.  The 
annual  caravan  of  many  thousand  camels  brings  ivory  to  this 
place  as  the  great  entrepot.  Among  the  Copts  residing  here 
there  is  a  very  interesting  mission,  sustained  by  a  branch  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  in  the  United  States.  A  portion  of  our 
party  visited  the  Mission  school,  and  were  highly  pleased  with 
the  proficiency  of  the  children  in  the  Arabic. 

We  went  ashore  also  at  Girgeh  and  Keneh,  chief  towns  in 
provinces  higher  up  on  the  river.  At  the  former,  we  saw 
houses  and  bazaars  of  sun-dried  bricks,  with  gloomy  walls, 
narrow  and  intricate  streets,  lanes  and  blind  alleys ;  snarling 
dogs  also,  a  mixture  apparently  of  the  fox  and  wolf,  setting  up 
a  howl  together  and  threatening  an  attack,  if  not  executing  it, 
Hassam  took  us  to  the  Coptic  church,  where  we  examined  the 
sacred  books.  These  had  an  air  of  decided  antiquity.  There 
were  also  pictures  of  the  Virgin  and  child,  and  carvings  of 
olden  times.  These  I  was  interested  to  see  on  Egyptian 
soil.  The  like  things  engaged  me  less,  subsequently,  at  Jeru- 
salem. The  Copts,  it  is  alleged,  are  the  less  mixed  descendants 
of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  land.  Here  also  we  visited 
the  Latin  convent,  the  oldest  of  the  four  or  five  Roman  Cath- 
olic establishments  in  Egypt.  Ascending  a  tall  minaret,  the 
relic  of  a  ruined  mosque,  a  good  view  of  the  town  and  region 
presented  many  indications  of  decay  and  wretchedness.      On 
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arriving  at  the  boat  again,  we  discovered  that  we  had  come 
back  a  \nuch  large»  company  than  we  had  gone  out,  or  than 
had  been  arranged  for  ;  so  that  for  a  day  or  two,  the  agility  in  the 
various  quarters  of  our  cheerful  craft  was  prodigiously  in- 
creased ;  and  Girgeh  has  been  exalted  to  undying  fame  in  the 
memory  of  at  least  a  dozen  and  a  half  Americans.  The  next 
day  we  took  donkeys  and  rode  to  the  village  of  Keneh,  two 
miles  away,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  It  was  market-day. 
The  people,  camels  and  donkeys  were  so  numerous  with  their 
wares,  grains,  fiiiits  and  products  of  all  kinds,  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  force  a  way  through  the  streets.  The  streets, 
houses  and  people  were  entirely  like  those  we  had  seen  in  other 
villages  on  the  river. 

The  condition  of  the  great  mass  of  people  in  Egypt  is 
wretched  in  the  extreme.  The  population  comprises  Arabs, 
Turks  and  Copts.  The  latter  classes  are  small.  The  Arabs 
are  divided  into  City- Arabs,  Fell&hs  (or  Fell&hin)  and  Bedawin. 
The  FeUfths,  who  are  cultivators  of  the  soil,  and  are  bound  to 
it,  are  the  greatly  predominating  class.'  A  considerable  part  of 
this  country  belongs  to  the  Viceroy  and  a  small  body  of  great  pro- 
prietors ;  and  the  man  who  fiirms  an  estate  for  them  has  a  right 
to  the  labor  of  those  who  dweU  on  it.  The  giving  of  wages  is, 
in  great  degree,  optional  with  him.  These  &cts  tell  the  story. 
Rapacity  is  almost  unbounded.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
fell&hs  pay,  in  money,  or  kind,  or  personal  service,  at  least 
ninety  five  per  cent,  on  the  products  of  their  labor.  Hence  little 
is  left  above  what  is  absolutely  necessary  to  support  life.  And 
so  it  has  been  fixnn  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs,  through  the  Per 
sian,  Greek,  Roman  and  Saracen  conquests  to  the  present  time. 
The  present  Mussulman  rule  over  Egypt  in  perfectly  atrocioun ; 
yet  it  would  seem  to  be  inoipable  of  reform ;  if  improved,  it 
must  be  destroved. 

At  Thebes,  we  reached  die  place  long  the  seat  of  Egvpt^s 
power,  the  centre  of  its  grandeur  and  pride.  The  whole  valley 
indeed,  from  Assouan  to  the  sea,  was  filk^d  with  Ktmctores  reared 
by  the  civilization  indigenous  here.  But  ruin  has  cfxt^fn«ffvelj 
overtaken  them.  At  Hieroprili.^,  below  Cairo,  «acred  W  aMorria- 
tioos  of  Joseph  and  Asenath  his  wife,  there  stands  bat  a  single 
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obelisk  of  red  granite,  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  to  indicate 
the  site  of  the  temple  where  the  priest,  her  father,  officiated. 
At  Giaseh  and  southward,  the  pyramids  extend  in  long  line, 
rising  grandly  from  their  immovable  bases  and  sharply  piercing 
the  sky,  injured  by  time  and  the  power  of  man,  but  undestroyed 
and  apparently  permanent  as  the  earth  itself.  At  Memphis,  once 
a  seat  of  learning  and  power,  nearly  every  trace  of  former  mag- 
nificence is  lost,  and  all  is  silence  and  death.  At  Beni  Hassan, 
sepulchral  monuments  greatly  de&ced,  and  delineations  of  an- 
cient life  and  customs,  still  remain.  At  Denderah,  a  temple 
.  is  foimd,  the  best  preserved  of  all  in  Egypt,  yet  much  dilapida- 
ted, and  mounting  only  to  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  presenting 
also  sculptures  of  Cleopatra  and  Caesarion  her  son.  But  at 
Thebes  are  the  grandest  and  most  magnificent  ruins  of  the 
whole  series.  On  the  east  side  of  the  river  are  ruins  of  the 
temples  and  royal  palaces  of  Luksor  and  Kamak  ;  on  the  west 
side,  are  the  temple  of  Koumah,  the  Ramesseion  (formerly 
the  Memnonium)  the  two  statues  of  Memnon,  the  temple  and 
palace  of  Medinet  Abou  and  the  remarkable  tombs  of  the 
Kings. 

Though  the  hundred  gates,  celebrated  by  Homer,  never 
existed,  the  city. extended  over  a  very  large  area,  and  in  its 
pahny  days  must  have  poBsented  a  scene  of  imposing  magnifi- 
cence. From  the  hills  above  the  tombs,  the  outline  is  ex- 
ceedingly impressive  still.  Thoroughly  to  examine  all  the 
monuments  would  require  as  many  months  as  travellers  ordina- 
rily bestow  days  upon  the  task.  Some  are  more  impressed  with 
the  immense  structures  of  Medinet  Abou.  Those  of  Kamak 
more  fully  enlisted  my  interest,  perhaps  from  having  more  leis- 
urely and  thoroughly  examined  them.  This  group  of  edifices 
had  its  grand  entrance  on  the  western  or  river  side.  The  way 
of  approach  was  by  a  magnificent  avenue  of  more  than  three 
hundred  feet  in  length,  on  the  sides  of  which  were  ranged 
sphinxes  of  black  granite,  in  two  rows,  with  bodies  of  lions  and 
heads  of  rams.  This  avenue  conducts  to  an  immense  quadran- 
gular tower  with  inclined  front,  pierced  with  a  large  portal. 
This  tower,  or  pylon,  is  three  hundred  and  forty  eight  feet  in 
breadth,  forty  six  in  depth,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  five 
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in  height,  and  conveys  some  idea  of  the  immensity  of  the  tem- 
ple. Passing  through  the  gateway,  we  enter  an  immense  court, 
three  hundred  and  seventeen  feet  by  two  hundred  and  fifty 
nine,  having  a  covered  corridor  on  each  side,  and  a  double  line 
of  columns,  extending  from  the  entrance  down  the  centre.  On 
the  south  side  of  the  court,  and  extending  a  Uttle  way  within,  is  a 
temple,  erected  B.  C.  1270,  and  dedicated  to  Ammon.  On  the 
outer  side  of  the  court  wall  are  sculptures,  representing  the  inva- 
sion of  Judea  by  Sheshonk,  the  Shishak  of  Scripture.  At  the  foot  of 
this  court  rises  a  second  pylon,  through  which  we  enter  the  won- 
derful **Hall  of  Columns."  This  hall,  three  hundred  and  fourteen 
feet  by  one  himdred  and  sixty  three,  is  the  largest  found  among 
the  Egyptian  ruins.  The  ceiling  is  supported  by  one  hundred 
and  thirty  four  massive  columns,  one  hundred  and  twenty  two 
of  them  being  forty  two  feet  five  inches  high  and  twenty  eight 
feet  in  circumference,  the  twelve  central  columns  being  sixty 
two  feet  high.  At  our  first  visit,  six  gentlemen  and  one  lady 
joined  hands  and  extending  their  arms  to  the  utmost  just  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  around  one  of  them.  The  impression  pro- 
duced by  these  gigantic  colunms,  and  the  aisles  and  wonderful 
vistas  between  them,  is  almost  overpowering.  Profound  aston- 
ishment and  the  sense  of  unutterable  grandeur  fill  the  mind. 
The  pillars  and  walls  of  this  hall  are  covered  with  bas-relie&  of 
remarkable  interest.  This  apartment  is  terminated  by  yet 
another  pylon,  the  central  gate  of  which  conducts  to  an  un- 
covered space,  extending  quite  across  the  temple  and  forty  six 
feet  wide.  Here  are  two  obeUsks  of  red  granite  of  Syene,  one 
of  which  stands  seventy  six  feet  in  height,  the  other  Ues  pros- 
trate. The  hieroglyphics  carry  back  their  origin  1660  years 
before  Christ. 

Following  this  is  a  fourth  pylon,  smaller  than  the  preceding, 
and  now  much  dilapidated,  the  portal  of  which  conducts  to  an- 
other interior  court.  Here  are  two  obelisks  of  equal  size  with 
the  former,  and  the  court  is  surrounded  with  pillars  in  the  form 
of  caryatides,  producing  galleries  of  remarkable  efiect.  Each 
obelisk  is  of  a  single  stone  of  red  granite,  and  they  are  among 
the  most  interesting  found  in  Egypt. 
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Still  beyond  is  the  secos,  or  sanctuary,  built  of  red  granite, 
and  now  almost  completely  in  ruins.  This  is  entirely  isolated, 
being  surrounded  with  galleries  and  halls  opening  out  of  them, 
all  richly  decorated  with  reUgious  and  historical  bas-reliefe. 
This  is  the  most  ancient  part  of  the  structure. 

Continuing  in  the  direction  now  taken,  one  soon  comes  upon 
the  remains  of  the  palace  of  Tothmes  III.  Here  are  ruins  of 
pillars,  caryatides  and  halls,  representing  grand  apartments  in 
striking  correspondence  tnth  the  majestic  temple  with  which 
they  are  connected. 

The  entire  length  of  this  structure  from  the  pylon  in  front  to 
the  rear  wall  of  the  edifice  is  not  far  from  twelve  hundred  feet. 
'  The  civil  and  hierarchal  power  were  united,  and  this  gigantic 
pUe  was  at  once  a  reUgious  temple  and  a  royal  residence.  For 
the  space  of  twenty  eight  hufldred  years,  the  kings  of  Egypt 
vied  with  each  other  to  enlarge  and  embellish  it,  and,  as  now  seen, 
it  is  perhaps  the  most  extensive  and  most  impressive  ruin  in 
the  world. 

In  company  with  two  friends  we  walked  out  from  Luksor, 
and  spent  the  Sabbath  morning  there.  We  went  over  the 
entire  temple  and  palace.  We  sat  down  and  read  God's 
judgment,  uttered  by  Isaiah  and  other  prophets,  on  the  idols 
and  people  of  Egypt,  when  Ammon,  the  Egyptian  Jupiter, 
wielded  his  sceptre  over  this  valley,  and  was  worshipped 
in  these  magnificent  halls.  Those  words  are  most  striking 
and  emphatic.  The  two  gentlemen  returned  and  left  the 
mighty  ruin  alone  to  me.  We  wandered  again  over  the  deso- 
late halls  and  courts.  There  was  no  voice  among  the  majestic 
pillars  but  the  twitter  of  the  Nile  sparrows  and  the  plover-like, 
melancholy  sound  of  a  distant  bird.  We  moved  about  like  a 
mote  in  the  hall  of  columns.  We  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  high- 
est pylon,  and,  for  an  hour,  viewed  the  temple  without  wor- 
shippers, and  the  metropolis  almost  without  inhabitants.  All  is 
desolate  I  Here,  just  without  the  inclosure  of  Kamsik,  at  the 
north,  the  east  and'  south,  are  yet  other  temples  in  ruins. 
Luksor,  with  its  temple  and  palace,  is  in  ruins.  Koumah  and 
and  Medinet  Abbu,  across  the  river,  are  mighty  in  their  ruins. 
The  palace  and  the  tomb  of  Sesostris  are  together  desolate. 
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The  great  men  who  built  these  structures  and  reigned  here, 
were  laid  away  in  those  solitary  tombs  among  the  hills,  and 
their  bodies  housed  and  embalmed  for  immortality,  but  their 
bodies  and  their  works  are  alike  gone.  **The  grass  withereth, 
and  the  flower  thereof  fidleth  away ;  but  the  word  of  the  Lord 
endureth  forever." 

The  present  life  of  Egypt  is  dominated  by  Mohammedan 
ideas  and  the  tyranny  of  Turks.  In  the  seventh  century  of 
the  Christian  era,  Amrou  led  hither  the  hosts  of  his  chief;  and, 
attracted  by  the  beauty  and  richness  of  the  country,  there  fol- 
lowed an  inundation  of  his  countrymen.  They  communicated 
their  faith  and  their  language  to  the  vanquished  people. 
Fusion  took  place ;  and  the  result  is  seen  to-day.  With  all  the 
Oriental  picturesqueness  of  life  at  Cairo,  with  all  the  Arabic 
culture  and  magnificence,  society  and  men  decay.  Up  and 
down  the  Nile,  and  in  every  quarter,  mosques  become  dilapi- 
dated and  are  not  repaired.  ^^6od  is  God,"  and,  as  against 
polytheists,  the  Moslem  hosts  have  prevailed ;  but  Mohammed  is 
not  his  prophet,  and  the  system  can  not  stand.  The  present 
Turkish  government  is  simply  a  military  encampment  in  the 
knd.     All  is  oppression,  and  tends  to  decay. 

^The  physical  conformation  of  Egypt  has,  in  every  age,  greatly 
influenced  the  manners  and  condition  of  the  people.  In  view- 
ing the  country,  the  first  thought  is  that  of  inexhaustible  fertil- 
ity and  richness;  of  life  redeemed  from  desolation,  and  life 
given  abundantly.  Yet  h^d  not  the  annual  inundation  been 
subjugated  and  controlled  by  human  ingenuity,  it  would  have 
been  a  disaster,  and  not  a  blest^ng.  The  men  of  strength  and 
skill  who  first  threw  up  dykes  and  dug  canals,  must  have  be- 
come men  of  mark  and  authority.  To  maintain  the  public 
works  on  which  such  vast  interests  depended,  demanded  yatch- 
ftd  care.  Forced  labor  was  often  a  matter  of  necessity.  Thus 
power  became  consolidated  in  the  hands  of  chiefs,  and  the  mul- 
titude became  serfs.     So  it  has  been  for  tens  of  centuries. 

Yet  it  is  obvious,  that  for  long  tracts  of  time,  the  kings  and 
ruling  classes  must  have  governed  with  a  beneficent  sway. 
The  knowledge,  art,  and  general  civilization  disclosed  by  the 
tombs  and  temple  palaces  of  the  Nile  country,  could  never  have 
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been  developed  by  tyranny  and  rapacity,  even  under  circum- 
stances so  favorable  as  Egypt  presented;  For  extensive 
periods,  there  must  have  existed  an  enlightened  policy  and  a 
paternal  government.  "While  Greece  was  still  in  its  in&ncy, 
Egypt  had  long  been  the  leading  nation  of  the  world ;  she  was 
noted  for  her  magnificence,  her  wealth  and  power,  and  all  ac- 
knowledged her  preeminence  in  wisdom  and  civilization."  But 
how  immensely  the  country  is  fallen  to-day.  The  present 
government  and  rulers  are  a  fetal  hindrance  to  the  development 
and  welfiire  of  the  realm. 

Egypt  must  ever  interest  the  thoughtful  from  its  intimate 
association  with  the  moral  advancement  of  the  world.  Its  in- 
fluence, though  mainly  negative,  is  not  therefore  unimportant. 
The  valley  of  the  Nile  seems  to  have  been  selected  for  one 
of  the  earliest  experiments  on  the  powers  of  human  nature 
and  man's  relations  towards  the  supreme  Sovereign  and 
human  society.  A  graft  from  the  true  stock  was  planted  in  the 
most  stimulating  soil,  isolated,  guarded  and  fostered  for  the  de- 
velopment of  its  own  forces  and  the  production  of  its  own 
pecuUar  fruit.  In  the  history  of  Egypt  much  was  developed 
that  was  of  benefit.  Through  the  medium  of  Phoenicia  and 
Greece,  Moses  and  the  IsraeUtes,  this  was  diflused  throughout 
the  world.  But  in  the  main  point  Egypt  failed.  Its  very 
blessings,  the  powers  of  nature  and  of  the  Nile,  it  elevated  into 
deities,  and  denied  the  living  and  true  Sovereign.  And  so  it 
feU.  It  lives,  to-day,  a  stupendous  ruin,  a  lingering  death. 
Wonderful  in  the  rare  physical  energies  and  beauties  displayed, 
most  impressive  in  the  memorials  of  past  grandeur,  but  debased, 
uninfluential,  and  containing  within  itself  no  restoring  power. 
In  the  great  conflict  of  truth  with  error,  it  conunitted  itself 
to  evil  and  died.  As  in  the  time  of  the  cruel  Pharaoh,  it  illus- 
trates  divine  truth,  and  makes  known  Jehovah's  power  in  all 
the  earth. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

t 

BAPTISM  NOT  IMMERSION. 

It  is  an  admitted  principle  that,  in  order  to  learn  the  precise 
meaning  of  any  word,  we  must  study  the  usage  of  the  best 
writers.  It  is  also  an  admitted  principle  that  the  ustM  hquendi 
of  any  particular  author  Aimishes  the  best  rule  for  interpreting 
his  own  words.  Assuming  the  fact  that  the  sacred  Scriptures 
have  but  one  Author  in  the  highest  sense,  and  that  the  various 
writers  of  the  Scriptures  harmonize  with  each  other  in  the  use 
of  terms,  let  us  look  at  the  Scripture  use  of  the  words  baptize 
and  baptism.  We  shall  not  confine  our  investigation  to  the 
ordinance  of  Christian  baptism.  A  question  lies  back  of  that, 
as  to  the  proper,  meaning  of  the  word  itself,  as  used  by  the  sa- 
cred writers ;  and  that  meaning  we  may  learn  from  their  use  of 
it  in  other  connections.  For  convenience'  sake,.and  that  all  may 
see  the  force  of  the  argument,  we  adopt  English  characters  to 
represent  the  Greek  words  referred  to. 

We  shall  endeavor  to  show  from  the  Scriptures  that  baptism, 
as  used  by  the  sacred  writers,  is  not  equivalent  to  immersion  ; 
that  it  is  sometimes  used  for  pouring,  and  sometimes  for  sprink- 
Ung. 

The  word  baptizo  is  a  derivative  from  the  verb  bapto,  to  dip, 
or  to  dye.  The  word  bapto  is  us^  in  John's  Gospel,  xiii.  26, 
in  giving  the  words  of  Jesus ;  ^He  it  is  to  whom  I  shall  give  a 
sop  when  I  have  dipped  it."  Another  word,  emb^ito,  to  dip  in, 
is  used  in  the  same  verse.  *^  And  when  he  had  dipped  the  sop," 
»\  e.y  the  morsel  of  bread  into  the  common  dish,  containing  the 
broth  or  soap,  ^^he  gave  it  to  Judas  Iscariot,  the  son  c/f  Sinuin«" 
This  is  in  accordance  with  the  cuxtom  still  prevalent  in  the 
Holy  Land^  as  mentioned  by  Rev.  Dr.  Thomson^  in  ^The 
Land  and  the  Book."  He  says  (VoL  i,  p.  181> :  **Thi?y  all 
eat  oat  of  the  same  dish.  It  gives  a  tjetter  relish  to  dip  iimr 
thin  bread  into  the  general  hot  mess,  than  Up  take  out  a  prirtioo 
on  separate  plates.      The  very  polite  d  la  mode  Orif;ntal  will 
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tear  up  the  best  bits  [of  meat],  and  either  lay  them  next  yon, 
or  insist  on  putting  them  into  your  mouth.  I  have  had  this 
done  for  me."  So  our  Lord,  when  he  wished  to  point  out  the 
traitor,  took  up  a  morsel,  probably  of  Sread,  dipped  it  in  the 
stew  or  soup,  and  gaVe  it  to  Judas.  The  same  word,  embapto, 
is  used  by  the  evangelists,  Matthew  and  Mark.  "He  that  dip- 
peth  his  hand  with  me  in  the  dish,  the  same  shall  betray  me." 
The  question  arises  whether  the  hand  of  Judas  was  completely 
immersed  in  the  dish,  and  whether  precisely  that  was  the  mean- 
ing intended  to  be  conveyed  by  our  Saviour ;  or  whether  he 
simply  meant  to  say  that  one  of  those  who  sat  at  meat  with 
him,  aitd  who  with  him  dipped  their  food  into  the  common  dish, 
should  betray  him.  It  should  seem  to  be  sufficient  that  the  food 
was  dipped,  and  not  necessary  to  be  supposed  that  the  hand  of 
any  one  was  completely  immersed.  Yet  if  any  word  in  the 
New  Testament  denotes  necessarily  and  invariably  complete 
immersion,  that  word  is  embapto. 

Baptize  is  in  form  a  frequentative,  to  dip  repeatedly,  suggest- 
ing the  idea  of  washing.  What,  then,  is  its  use  by  the  sacred 
writers  ?  See  first,  Luke  xi.  38 :  *' When  the  Pharisee  saw  it 
he  marveled  that  he  had  not  first  washed  before  dinner" ;  it  is 
literally,  "that  he  was  not  baptized  before  dinner."  It  is  in  the 
original  the  same  word,  and  precisely  the  same  form  of  the 
word,  with  that  used  in  Mark's  Gospel,  i.  9:  "Jesus  came  and 
was  baptized  of  John  in  Jordan."  Does  then  "baptized"  or 
"washed"  in  Luke  xi.  38,  mean  immersed?  Did  the  Pharisee 
marvel  that  he  was  not  immersed  before  dinner  ?  What  was 
the  Jewish  custom  ?  To  undergo  some  purification  or  lustra- 
tion which  they  called  baptism,  but  which  was  not  immersion. 
We  learn  firom  the  Gospel  by  Mark,  vii.  1-8,  what  their  custom 
was :  "The  Pharisees  and  all  the  Jews,  except  they  wash  their 
hands  oft,  eat  not,  holding  the  tradition  of  the  elders."  How 
then  was  this  washing  of  hands  performed  ?  See  2  Kings  iii. 
2:  '*Here  is  Elisha,  the  son  of  Shaphat,  which  poured  water  on 
the  hands  of  Elijah."  Elisha  was  servant  to  Elijah,  and  per- 
formed the  customary  service  of  pouring  water  on  his  master's 
hands  when  he  washed.  The  same  custom  is  still  prevalent  in 
the  Holy  Land.     See  Land  and  Book,  p.  183 :  "After  a  meal 
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the  pitcher  and  ewer  are  always  brought ;  and  the  servant,  with 
a  napkin  over  his  shoulder,  pours  on  your  hands."  Our  Lord 
saw  fit,  for  reasons  stated  by  himself,  to  disregard  the  customary 
ablution  before  eating.  This  pouring  of  water  on  the  hands  is 
called  by  Luke  a  baptism ;  baptism  not  by  immersion,  but  by 
pouring.  See  also  John's  Gospel,  ii.  6,  7:*"There  were  set 
there  six  water-pots  of  stone,  after  the  manner  of  the  purifying 
of  the  Jews,  containing  two  or  three  firkins  apiece."  Compare 
this  with  the  passage  referred  to  in  Mark  vii.  1-8 :  '*When  they 
come  from  the  market,  except  they  wash" — Mark  wrote,  *'ex- 
cept  they  baptize  themselves— they  eat  not."  The  water-pots 
mentioned  by  John  were  for  purification,  cleansing,  the  wash- 
ing or  baptizing  themselves,  mentioned  by  Mark.  How  then 
was  that  baptizing  performed  ?  By  immersion  ?  The  water- 
pots  held  about  two-thirds  of  a  barrel  each.  Did  the  Jews,  on 
coming  from  the  maj*ket,  immerse  themselves  in  these  before 
they  ate  ?  Did  they  immerse  themselves*  at  all  ?  Mark  says 
they  were  baptized.  Is  it  not  evident  that  they  were  baptized 
by  pouring?  Accordingly  we  find  that  when  the  wine 
provided  by  the  bridegroom  at  Cana  failed,  the  water-pots 
seem  to  have  been  empty,  the  water  having  been  drawn  oflF  to 
pour  on  the  hands  of  the  guests.  But  see  Mark,  chap,  vii,  still 
further :  '*And  many  other  things  there  be,  which  they  have 
received  to  hold,  as  the  washing,"  literally  ^^baptisms — of  cups 
and  pots  and  brazen  vessels,  and  tables,"  or  as  in  the  margin^ 
beds  or  couches.  Did  they  then  immerse  not  only  cups,  pots 
and  brazen  vessels,  but  also  their  tables,  or  the  couches  on 
which  they  reclined  at  their  meals  ?  Or  does  baptism  some- 
times mean  something  besides  immersion  ?  We  venture  to  say 
that  no  person  ever  dreamed  of  immersing  tables  or  couches  as 
a  usual  ceremonial  purification.  If  such  an  idea  has  ever  en- 
tered the  heads  of  any,  as  it  doubtless  has  of  some  Baptist 
writers,  it  is  only  as  a  last  desperate  expedient  to  make  baptizo 
mean  immerse  at  all  hazards,  whether  in  two  thirds  or  half  a 
barrel  of  water. 

For  one  more  instance  of  the  Scripture  use  of  ^the  word  bap- 
tismos,  see  Heb.  ix.  10 :  "Which  stood,"  referring  to  the  old 
dispensation,  "only  in  meats  and  drinks  and  divers  washings," 
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literally  "baptisms,"  etc.  Here  the  reference  is  obviously  to 
various  ceremonial  cleansings  or  purifications  enjoined  in  the 
Levitical  law.  We  may  be  pointed  by  immersionists  to  a  pas- 
sage or  two,  like  Lev.  xi.  32,  requiring  tnat  any  vessel  of  wood 
or  raiment,  or  skin,  or  sack,  must,  in  case  of  defilement,  be  put 
into  water ;  and  we  grant  the  immersion  in  such  a  case.  Will 
they  grant  the  baptism  by  sprinkling  in  a  score  of  cases  to 
which  we  can  point  them  ?  Shall  we  not  allow  the  writer  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  to  interpret  himself?  He  goes  on 
to  say :  "For  if  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats,  and  the  ashes 
of  a  heifer  sprinkling  the  unclean,  sanctifieth  to  the  purifying  of 
the  flesh ;  how  much  more,"  etc.  Again  he  says,  vs.  19 :  "For 
when  Moses  had  spoken  ...  he  took  the  blood  of  calves  and 
of  goats  with  water  and  scarlet  wool,  and  hyssop,  and  sprinkled 
both  the  book  and  all  the  people,  saying.  This  is  the  blood  of 
the  testament  [or  covenant]  which  God  Jiath  enjoined  unto 
you.  Moveover,  be  sprinkled  likewise  with  blood,  both  the 
tabernacle  and  all  the  vessels  of  the  ministry."  Have  we  not 
here  the  oiigin  and  the  authority  for  the  Jewish  practice  of 
baptizing  their  cups  and  vessels  and  couches  ?  And  by  all  hon- 
est rules  of  interpretation  are  not  these  various  sprinklings  pre- 
cisely what  the  apostle  denotes  by  his  "divers  baptisms"  ?  And 
have  we  not  thus  fairly  and  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  sacred 
writers  freely  use  the  term  baptism  to  denote  purification  by 
pouring  and  by  sprinkling  ? 

But  it  may  be  said,  all  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  ordi- 
nance of  Christian  baptism.  Very  true ;  except  in  so  far  as 
this :  the  usage  of  the  words  baptizo  and  baptismos  by  the 
sacred  writers,  shows  that  no  argument  in  fiivor  of  immersion 
rather  than  pouring  or  sprinkling,  can  be  fairly  derived  from 
the  words  themselves.  If  .the  idea  of  immersion  belongs  essen- 
tially to  Christian  baptism,  it  must  be  established  by  other 
authority  than  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word  baptizo,  or  its 
usage  by  the  Scripture  writers.  Turn  we  then  to  the  various 
instances  of  Christian  baptism  recorded  in  the  word  of  God. 

It  may  be  expected  that  we  begin  with  the  baptism  of  Christ 
himself.  But  that  was  not  properly  Christian  baptism.  Chris- 
tian baptism  was  instituted  by  Clirist  when  he  gave  that  com- 
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mission :  ^*Go,  disciple  all  the  nations,  baptizing  them  into  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 
Our  Lord  received  John's  baptism,  which  was  only  preparatory 
to  the  Christian  dispensation,  and  not  properly  belonging  to  it. 
And  hence  we  find  (Acts  xix.)  some  who  had  received  John's 
baptism  subsequently  receiving  the  ordinance  of  Christian  bap- 
tism. Yet  we  know  of  no  evidence  that  our  Lord  himself  was 
immersed.  He  was  indeed  baptized  by  John  in  or  at  the  river 
Jordan.  We  read,  Matt.  iii.  16,  that  when  he  was  baptized  he 
went  up  straightway  out  of  the  water ;  it  should  be,  ratlier,. 
from,  or  away  firom,  the  water.  It  is  the  same  word  used  in 
Luke  ix.  6 :  Shake  oflF  the  very  dust  from — ^not,  out  of — ^your 
feet  for  a  testimony  against  them.  It  is  the  same  word  used  in 
Luke  iv.  18 :  And  when  the  devil  had  ended  all  the  temptation, 
be  departed  fi:om,  surely  not  out  of,  him  for  a  season.  But 
why  was  Christ  baptized  at  all  ?  It  was  fitting  that  he  received 
that  rite  of  consecration  at  the  hands  of  his  forerunner,  and  be 
publicly  and  solenmly  designated  as  the  Lamb  of  God,  who 
taketh  away  tfie  sin  of  the  world.  He  began  to  be  about  thirty 
years  of  age.  At  that  age  the  Levites  were  consecrated  to  the 
service  of  the  Lord,  in  the  work  of  the  tabernacle,  by  sprinkling 
water  of  purifying  upon  them.  (Num.  iv.  8,  and  viii.  7.)  We 
know  not  why,  in  accordance  with  Jewish  institutions  and  cus- 
toms from  the  days  of  Moses  on,  our  Lord  may  not  have  re- 
ceived baptism,  either  by  sprinkling  or  pouring,  rather  than  by 
immersion.  We  know  of  no  evidence  that  Joki  munersed  at 
all.  He  baptized  in  ^non,  near  to  Salem,  because  there  was 
much  water  there ;  rather,  many  waters,  the  name  ^non  itself 
denoting  fountains,  and  it  being  always  a  special  convenience 
when  a  multitude  are  assembled,  to  have  a  place  abounding  in 
springs.  We  do  indeed  read  of  being  buried  with  Christ  by 
baptism  into  death,  but  the  apostle  seems  rather  to  refer  to  the 
fact  of  a  vital  union  with  Christ,  which  union  is  denoted  by  the 
rite  of  baptism,  than  to  any  particukr  form  of  administering 
the  rite.  Is  there  not  as  much,  or  more,  allusion  to  the  mode 
of  baptism  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  x.  .22^  where  we  are 
exhorted  to  draw  near  with  a  true  heart,  having  our  hearts 
sprinkled  fi^m  an  evil  conscience,  and  our  bodies  washed  with 
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pure  water?  The  blood  of  sprinkling  speaketh  better  things 
than  that  of  Abel.  But  even  could  it  be  clearly  proved,  instead 
of  being  on  the  whole  improbable,  that  our  Saviour  was  im- 
mersed, how  would  it  follow  from  that  &ct  that  we  also  must  be 
immersed  in  order  to  valid  baptism,  any  more  than  it  would 
follow  from  the  admitted  &ct  that  he  partook  of  the  eucharist 
sitting  or  reclining  at  a  table  in  an  upper  room,  that  we  also 
must  do  in  like  manner,  or  incur  guilt  in  not  closely  copying  his 
example  ?  We  do  not  conform  to  his  example  in  a  Christian 
ordinance  in  which  we  know  what  it  was ;  why  must  we  do  so 
in  a  case  which,  at  best,  is  extremely  doubtful. 

The  case  of  Philip  and  the  eunuch  (Acts,  viii.)  is  one  of  the 
strongest  of  the  Baptist  strong-holds.  We  think  it  probable 
that  they  both  stepped  not  merely  to  the  water's  edge,  but  out 
into  the  water,  which  the  preposition  employed  usually,  not  in- 
variably, denotes.  In  Matt.  xvii.  27,  Peter  was  directed  to  go 
to  and  not  into  the  sea,  though  the  word  employed  is  the  same 
with  that  rendered  (Acts.  viii.  88)  into  the  water.  The  loose 
flowing  robes  worn  by  both  sexes,  the  feet  shod  with  sandals 
fiistened  with  leather  thongs,  would  enable  one  to  step  out  a 
little  way  into  the  water  without  the  inconvenience  of  a  change 
of  clothing,  and  without  endangering  the  health.  But  it  does 
not  follow  necessarily  from  the  probable  fiict  that  they  indeed 
stepped  out  into  the  water,  and  came  up  out  of  the  water,  that 
the  eunuch  was  baptized  by  immersion.  It  might  be  a  decided 
convenience,  as  well  as  attended  with  very  little  inconvenience, 
to  go  out  into  shallow  water,  even  for  pouring  or  sprinkling. 
And  what  suggested  to  the  eunuch  the  idea  of  baptism  ?  He 
had  been  reading  Isaiah's  prophecy  of  a  suffering  Messiah.  (Is. 
lii.  13~liii.  12.)  In  that  prophecy  he  read:  "So  shall  he 
sprinkle  many  nations."  What  more  probable  than  that  this 
should  have  suggested  to  him  the  inward  sprinkling  of  the  bloody 
of  Christ,  and  its  outward  symbol,  the  sprinkling  of  water 
baptism  ?  If  so,  and  for  all  that  appears  to  the  contrary,  he 
may  have  been  baptized  by  sprinkling.  ' 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  immersion  of  the  three 
thousand  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  are  manifest  to  all.  It  was 
midsummer.     The  only  considerable  stream  in  Jerusalem  is  the 
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Cedron,  called  by  John  in  his  Gospel  (xviii.  1,)  a  brook,  literally 
winter  torrent,  dry  in  summer.  There  were  no  public  baths. 
How  could  three  thousand  persons  have  been  immersed  in  the 
city  of  Jerusalem  in  June,  in  half  a  day  by  one  hundred  and 
twenty  persons  or  less  ?  Is  it  not  &r  more  probable,  under  the 
circumstances,  Ihat  the  ordinance  was  administered  by  sprinkling 
or  pouring  ? 

We  will  barely  cite  fttrther  the  case  of  the  Philippian  jailor. 
(Acts,  xvi.)  He  was  converted  and  baptized  the  same  night,  to 
all  appearance  in  the  jail.  Not  a  word  is  said  of  Paul  and  Silas 
leaving  the  jail  to  perform  the  baptism.  The  jailer  did  indeed 
bring  them  into  his  house,  apparently  connected  with  the  prison, 
after  the  baptism ;  but  Paul  and  his  associate  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  leave  the  premises,  until  they  weVe  not  only  permitted 
so  to  do  by  the  magistrates  of  the  city,  but  urgently,  though 
courteously,  besought  to  depart.  Were  there  then  conveniences 
for  immersing  in  the  prison  ?  Is  it  not  every  way  vastly  more 
probably  that  water  was  brought,  and  applied  to  the  jailer  and 
his  fiunily  by  afiusion  or  sprinkling  ? 

We  submit  then  that  the  demand  of  those  who  advocate  im- 
mersion as  the  only  valid  baptism,  that  we  abandon  afiusion  and 
sprinkling  and  come  over  to  their  position,  is  alike  unreasonable 
and  unscriptural.^ 


ARTICLE  IX. 

MODERN  PAGANS  AND  FUTURE  PUNISHMENT. 

But  what  will  Mr.  Lecky  do  about  it  ?  He  will  not  be  a  Chris- 
tian; but  will  he  be  a  Mohammedan  ?  Has  he  not  heard  fiercer 
disputes  on  freedom  and  &te  by  the  Moslem  doctors  than  he  has 
found  in  Christian  books  ?  If  he  will  take  to  any  kind  of  relig- 
ion in  the  world,  will  he  not  find  an  Omnipotent  Sovereign  ? 

^The  writer  of  this  article  would  acknowledge  his  obligation  to  Dr.  Edwin  Hall's 
valuable  ^'Exposition  of  the  Law  of  Baptism.** 
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Has  Mr.  Lecky's  "  Sublime  Synthesis  of  the  Past  Forms  of 
Hmnan  BeKef"  rejected  the  doctrine  of  a  sovereign  God? 
What  does  Mr.  Lecky  propose  to  do  ? 

^  Because  thy  rage  against  me,  and  thy  tmnult,  is  come  up  into  mine 
ears,  therefore  wiU  I  put  my  hook  in  thy  nose,  and  my  bridle  in  thy 
lips,  and  I  will  turn  thee  back  by  the  way  by  which  thou  earnest." 

But  Mr.  Lecky  vents  his  ill  will  against  Christianity  in  noth- 
ing so  much  as  in  his  statements  concerning  the  doctrine  of 
iuture  punishment.  He  is  often  curiously  inconsiderate  and 
illogical,  often  makes  statements  which  are  not  true,  inferences 
thence  that  are  false  enough,  showing  an  unsound  judgment,  an 
inability  to  generalize.  For  example  (Vol.  i.,  pp.  858,  369)  he 
quotes  Julian  and  Montesquieu  on  the  ferocity  and  inhumanity 
of  the  clergy,  and  then  goes  on  to  specify  how  the  monks 
**exulted  over  the  carnage"  of  the  "religious  wars,"  and  declares 
that  they  were  "  the  instigators  and  the  agents  "  of  a  "  studied 
and  deliberate  barbarity  unrivalled  in  the  history  of  mankind." 
No  doubt  this  is  true,  in  the  main,  only  in  the  statement  that 
this  is  "  unrivalled  in  the  history  of  mankind."  He  implies  that 
the  conduct  of  the  believers  in  an  endless  hell  is  peculiar,  and 
thence  urges  that  this  peculiar  barbarity  arose  from  their  pecu- 
liar belief;  that  their  belief  in  hell  was  the  "logical  antecedent" 
of  their  persecuting  Jews  and  heretics. 

Mr.  Lecky  seeks  to  account  for  the  persecuting  spirit  ^^  with- 
out imparting  any  sordid  motives  to  the  persecutor,"  and  kindly 
gives  the  persecutor  credit  for  seeking  to  promote  the  highest 
interests  of  man  by  promoting  pure  religion  by  force.  He 
need  not  have  been  at  this  pains ;  the  persecuting  spirits  will 
never  thank  him  for  inventing  motives  for  them.  It  is  certainly 
very  kind  in  Mr.  Lecky  to  apologize  for  the  bloody  race ;  but 
it  is  very  unkind  in  him,  in  doing  it,  to  place  all  the  blame  of 
their  conduct  upon  the  Christian  religion.  What  warrant  has 
he  for  calling  it  a  Christian  theory  that  it  is  right  to  promote 
faith  by  force  in  order  to  save  multitudes  ?  He  quotes  C.  J. 
Fox :  "  If  a  man  believes  in  the  saving  of  souls  he  must  soon 
think  about  the  means  ;  and  if  by  cutting  off  one  generation  he 
can  save  many  ftiture  ones  ftt)m  hell  fire,  it  is  his  duty  to  do  it." 
But  was  C.  J.  Fox  so  eminent  a  Christian  as  to  be  good  author- 
ity on  this  point  ? 
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Is  it  not  a  strange  humanity  that  will  persecute  to  save  firom 
hell  ?  Is  it  not  likely  that  men  who  are  indiflFerent  to  the  suf- 
ferings of  their  fellows  in  this  life  really  care  little  for  their 
future  well-being?  The  monks,  we  know,  delighted  to  liken 
their  vengeance  to  the  wrath  of  God  on  wicked  men  ;  but  this 
was  only  a  flourish  of  rhetoric.  Their  evil  conduct  did  not 
really  arise  firom  a  desire  to  imitate  the  character  of  God ;  else 
they  would  have  remembered  their  dogma  that  their  God  be- 
came incarnate  and  died  for  his  enemies.  If  they  were  indeed 
as  desirous  of  doing  the  will  of  God  as  they  said  they  were  in 
persecuting  heretics,  would  they  not  also  have  obeyed  the  di- 
vine precept  to  love  their  enemies  ?  If  their  persecuting  spirit 
really  arose  from  an  attempt  to  obey  the  Bible,  would  they  not 
also  have  remembered  the  other  texts  ?  "  Overcome  evil  with 
good ; "  ^'  the  weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not  carnal  but 
spiritual ; ''  '*  be  gentle  unto  all  men,  in  meekness  instructing 
those  that  oppose  themselves."  Certainly  the  persecuting  spirit 
never  arose  firom  an  attempt  to  obey  the  divine  word.  Persecu- 
tion did  not  flow  out  of  the  theory  of  Christianity;  it  flows  out 
of  the  depraved  heart  of  man.  Intolerance  is  not  recorded  in 
the  Scriptures  as  one  of  the  fiiiits  of  the  Spirit.  That  man  was 
right  who  said:  "Persecution  has  not  resulted  firom  any  partic- 
ular system,  but  firom  the  prevalence  of  ignorance,  and  the  force 
of  those  illiberal  prejudices  which  are  natural  to  the  mind  of  the 
untutored  man.'' 

But  what  do  you  think  of  Renan  who  charges  the  martyrs 
with  being  the  instigators  of  persecution?  Says  the  ingenious 
infidel,  "the  martyrs  introduced  the  era.  of  intolerance,"  "he 
who  would  give  his  life  for  his  faith  would  be  intolerant  if  he 
had  the  power."  It  is  easy  to  attribute  motives  to  dead  men ; 
but  is  it  not  rather  outrageous  to  accuse  the  inartyrs  of  being 
the  authors  of  their  own  ^rsecutions?  And  what  do  you  think 
of  Mr.  Lecky,  a  fiunous  reader  of  history,  who  will  account  for 
all  pejrsecution  "without  imputing  any  sordid  motives  to  the  per- 
secutor" ?  Alva  said  he  would  make  a  "stream  of  gold  a  yard 
deep"  flow  firom  the  scafibld  in  the  Netherlands  ;  and  a  hundred 
thousand  Uves  were  taken  to  get  the  gold.  We  do  not  under- 
stand how  any  man  of  even  shallow  historical  knowledge  can  go 
through  with  so  many  pages  of  fierce  implication  against  the 
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mediaeval  monks,  as  if  they  were  peculiarly  bloodthirsty.  How 
can  any  man,  having  even  a  slight  acquaintance  with  human 
nature,  so  misunderstand  the  motives  which  operate  on  masses 
of  men,  as  to  suppose  that  the  biblical  teachings  really  had  any 
influence  with  the  corrupt  princes  and  priests  who  once  so  sav- 
agely persecuted  under  the  name  of  Christianity  ?  Their  evil 
conduct  proceeded  directly  from  a  corrupt  heart.  Persecution 
did  not  proceed  fi*om  the  doctrine  of  future  punishment,  it  was 
rather  one  of  the  proofs  that  the  doctrine  of  future  punishment 
was  needed.  Does  Mr.  Lecky  assert  that  it  was  this  doctrine 
alone  that  made  the  monks  terrible  to  heretics  ? 

Is  the  doctrine  of  friture  punishment  the  only  original  sin, 
the  root  of  all  evil  ?  Has  Mr.  Lecky  forgotten  all  about  the 
"tendency"  of  the  race  ?  Is  it  not  possible  that  "the  spirit  of 
the  age"  in  which  the  monks  lived,  had  as  much  influence  with 
them  as  the  Bible  had  ?  What  do  you  think  of  Tamerlane  the 
Tartar  ?  More  than  one  hundred  years  later  than  the  grand 
persecution  of  the  Waldenses,  this  Tartar,  if  we  may  credit 
history,  made  a  tower  of  two  thousand  living  men,  fastening 
them  together  by  mortar ;  and  again  massacred  one  hundred 
thousand  Indian  captives ;  and  again  piled  up  ninety  thousand 
human  heads  in  the  public  pl^es  of  Bagdad. 

Tamerlane  was,  doubtless,  like  the  monks,  an  example,  "in 
many  respects,"  *'of  the  noblest  virtue,"  and  yet  he  "proved 
absolutely  indifierent  to  the  sufierings  of  all  who  dissented  from" 
his  will,  and  his  deeds  have  been  "conspicuous  for  ages  as 
prodigies  of  barbarity."  But  is  it  philosophical  to  say  that  "the 
most  important  emotional  antecedent"  to  his  conduct  was  "to  be 
found  in  the  teaching  concerning  the  friture  world,"  and  that 
his  conduct  "was  the  natural  result  of  the  teaching"  ? 

To  be  fair  to  the  monks,  compare  them  with  men  who  did  not 
hold  their  Christian  doctrine  of  future  punishment. 

After  the  &ilure  of  Atilla  against  Graul,  the  Thuringians, 
according  to  Gibbon,  "massacred  their  hostages,  as  well  as  their 
captives ;  two  hundred  young  maidens  were  tortured  with  ex- 
quisite and  unrelenting  rage ;  their  bodies  were  torn  asunder  by 
wild  horses,  or  their  bones  were  crushed  under  the  weight  of 
rolling  wagons ;  and  their  unburied  limbs  were  abandoned  on 
the  public  roads,  as  a  prey  to  dogs  and  vultures."      Were  the 
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brutal  warriors  led  to  this  deed  by  their  belief  in  fiiture  ptmish- 
ment?  Were  the  barbarians  any  less  fierce  than  the  Chris- 
tians? If  they  were  inhuman,  was  it  on  account  of  their  terri- 
ble religious  dogmas?  The  doctrine  of  future  punishment  did 
not  move  imperial  Rome  to  persecute  Christians  for  three  hun- 
dred years.  Belief  in  the  doctrine  of  future  punishment  did 
not  instigate  Japan  to  murder  all  the  Christians  in  the  Empire. 
When  the  Protestants^  of  Europe  persecuted  each  other,  they 
did  not  do  it  to  deliver  each  other  from  hell.  The  French  infi- 
dels were  not  moved  by  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  future  punish- 
ment when  they  shed  the  blood  of  princes  and  people  in  the 
French  Revolution.  Is  it  not  possible  that  men  should  be  guilty 
of  a  ^^studied  and  deliberate  barbarity"  without  maintaining  a 
*  beKef  in  future  punishment  as  the  "logical  antecedent"  ?  Is  it 
possible  that  sympathizers  with  Mr.  Lecky  could  sit  in  their 
parlors  explaining  to  their  neighbors  the  late  African  news  of 
King  Theodore's  maiming,  starving,  burning  his  rebellious  sub- 
jects, because  of  his  orthodox  belief  in  future  punishment  ? 

Some  writer  has  estimated  that  seven  times  the  present  num- 
ber of  the  world's  inhabitants  have  perished  by  war.  However 
wild  we  deem  the  figures,  there  is  no  doubt  that  cruelty  has 
abounded;  but  amid  all  the  barbarity,  has  the  conduct  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  monks  been  so  pecuhar  as  to  need  to  be  ex- 
plained by  their  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  future  punishment  ? 
It  is  true  that  through  the  general  corruption  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  the  doctrine  of  future  punishment  coincided 
with  the  inhumane  ideas  of  the  period,  as  if  endorsing  the  per- 
secutions against  heretics.  But  it  is  not  true  that  the  doctrine 
in  itself  tends,  "in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,"  "to  indurate 
the  character,"  and  "to  difiuse  abroad  a  callousness  and  insensi- 
bility to  the  sufferings  of  others  that  wjll  profoundly  debase 
humanity."  Corrupt  men,  holding  the  forms  of  religion,  natu- 
rally misuse  the  truth,  and  so  distort  it  that  they  hold  error  for 
the  truth,  and  then  they  may  use  it  as  an  instrument  of  tyr- 
anny. The  Bible  doctrine  of  future  punishment  affords  no 
excuse  for  persecuting  heretics,  though  bad  men  may  so  use 
doctrine  as  they  misuse  everything. 

It  is  not  the  doctrine,  but  the  perversion  of  it,  that  results  in 
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such  mischiefs  as  Mr.  Liecky  complains  of.  The  depravity  of 
man  has  made  no  more  misuse  of  this  doctrine  than  it  has  of 
other  doctrines  of  the  Bible.  The  corrupt  church  of  old  time 
misused  all  the  Christian  doctrines,  and  the  result  was  terrible  ; 
for  example  :  the  burning  of  men  for  eating  meat  Friday  (which 
Mr.  Lecky  instances)  was  the  logical  result  of  the  perversion  of 
the  Bible  doctrine  of  justification,  seeking  to  establish  outward 
ceremony  and  good  works  as  the  ground  of  salvation. 

Mr.  Lecky  has  said  of  Christianity :  '^As  a  matter  of  &ct,  it 
has  probably  done  more  to  quicken  the  affections  of  mankind, 
to  promote  piety,  to  create  a  fresh  and  merciful  ideal,  than  any 
other  influence  that  has  ever  acted  on  the  world."  The  reason 
is  that  the  truth  has  been  held  in  proportion.  When,  then,  Mr. 
Lecky  alludes  to  the  hardening  influence  of  the  terrible  doc-' 
trine  of  future  punishment,  he  forgets  that  this  doctrine  has 
been  held  together  with  the  doctrine  of  divine  mercy,  which 
has  led  men  to  seek  tenderly  to  save  the  perishing. 

When  the  doctrine  of  future  punishment  is  taught  as  the 
Bible  teaches  it,  there  will  arise  no  such  evils  as  Mr.  Lecky  por- 
trays. The  Bible  does  not  detail  the  sufferings  of  the  lost.  Men 
are  not  authorized  to  do  so  any  more  than  they  are  authorized 
to  invent  torments  for  heretics  in  this  world.  The  Bible  does 
not  give  such  "visions"  of  friture  punishment  as  the  mediaeval 
mind  dreamed  of. 

^  The  saint  was  often  permitted  in  visions  to  behold  the  agonies  of 
the  lost,  and  to  recount  the  spectacle  he  had  witnessed.  He  loved  to 
tell  how,  by  the  lurid  glare  of  the  eternal  flames,  he  had  seen  millions 
writhing  in  every  form  of  ghastly  suffering,  their  eyeballs  rolling  with 
unspeakable  anguish,  their  limbs  gashed  and  mutilated  and  quivering 
with  pain,  tortured  by  pangs  that  seemed  ever  keener  by  recurrence, 
and  shrieking  in  vain  for  mercy  to  an  unpitying  heaven.  Hideous  be- 
ings of  dreadful  aspect  and  of  fantastic  forms  hovered  around,  mocking 
them  amid  their  torments,  casting  them  into  cauldrons  of  boiling  brim- 
stone, or  inventing  new  tortures  more  subtle  and  more  refined.*  Amid 
all  this,  a  sulphur  stream  was  ever  seething,  feeding  and  intensifying 
the  waves  of  fire.  There  was  no  respite,  no  alleviation,  no  hope. 
The  tortures  were  ever  varied  in  their  character,  and  they  never  palled 
for  a  moment  upon  the  sense.  Sometimes  it  was  said,  the  flames, 
while  retaining  their  intensity,  withheld  their  light    A  shroud  of  dark-* 
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ness  oovered  the  scene,  but  a  ceaseless  shriek  of  anguish  attested  the 
agonies  that  were  below."  . 

The  Bible  authorizes  no  such  terrific  dreams  of  the  wrath  to 
come.  The  Bible  fairlj  warns  men  that  there  is  wrath  against 
sin.  But  it  does  not  go  into  particulars.  We  are  not  to  dream 
out  the  particulars.  Doubtless  it  is  terrible  ;  and  yet,  so  just, 
so  fiur,  so  plainly  the  fruit  of  a  man's  own  free  choice,  that 
Christ  himself,  with  all  his  tenderness,  did  not  hesitate  to  teach 
the  doctrine  in  all  its  dreadful  frdness.  With  our  conceptions 
of  the  nature  of  sin;  and  of  the  nature  of  the  soul,  we  are  apt  to 
think  that  "perdition"  is  begun  now  in  the  willing  separation  of 
the  soul  fit)m  God,  and  that  the  mere  continuance  of  this  will 
be  dreadful  beyond  all  thought.  We  know  that  the  nature  of 
the  soul  is  such  that  conscience  may  itself  become  a  worm  that 
never  dies  ;  and  we  know  the  habits  of  sin  may  kindle  a  flame 
that  can  never  be  quenched. 

The  Bible  plainly  declares  the  eternity  of  ftiture  punishment, 
and  plainly  intimates  the  sad  state  of  lost  souls,  using  figures 
that  imply  mental  anguish  more  terrible  than  a  lake  of  fire. 
Eternity  is  a  continuance  of  this  life.  Develop  the  soul  of  a 
wicked  man,  and  place  him  in  the  company  of  other  wicked 
men,  and  there  will  be  a  hell  more  terrible  than  it  is  possible  to 
conceive  of.  The  Bible  also  intimates  that  God  himself  inflicts 
positive  punishment  on  the  souls  of  the  guilty,  as  even  now. 
He  displays  his  hatred  of  sin.  So  dreadful  a  thing  is  it  to  sin 
against  God,  to  indulge  in  selfishness,  so  dreadful  to  persist  in 
selfishness,  in  rebellion  against  the  perfect  moral  law,  which 
requires  us  to  love  God  supremely,  and  to  love  man  as  we  love 
ourselves,  that  sin  must  be  punished,  and  we  hold  with  Mr. 
Lecky  (Vol.  i.,  pp.  367,  868),  that  some  doctrine  of  future  pun- 
ishment "grows  out  of  the  moral  faculty,  and  is  an  element  of 
every  truly  moral  religion,"  and  "that  any  system"  "without  it 
would  be  manifestly  imperfect,"  and  that  it  is  "one  of  the  moral 
evidences  of  Christianity."  But  Mr.  Lecky's  notions  on  the 
subject  are  uttered  in  a  "few  vague  sentences,"  such  as  have 
now  "replaced"  "the  hideous  pictures"  of  the  olden  time. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Mr.  Lecky's  main  arguments  against 
all  the  Christian  doctrines  are  against  erroneous  statements  of 
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these  doctrines.  He  often  confounds  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
the  Protestant,  implying  that  the  Papal  church  is  a  fidr  repre- 
sentative of  Christianity,  and  that  Christianity  will  fall  with  the 
errors  of  the  man  of  sin.  His  argument  is  very  weak  here, 
passing  back  and  forth  between  Rome  and  Geneva,  the  Pope 
and  the  Puritans,  as  if  all  agreed  in  doctrine  and  phraseology. 
He  ignores  present  creeds,  and  dwells  in  the  dark  ages.  He 
makes  much  out  of  the  old  teachings  concerning  exclusive  sal- 
vation, the  reprobation  of  "all"  out  of  the  pale  of  the  church, 
the  loss  of  ^^all"  the  heathen  and  "all"  unbaptized  in&nts,  on 
account  of  their  personal  guilt  in  Adam.  The  Bible  counte- 
nances no  such  views.  But  these  dogmas,  so  far  as  they  were 
ever  really  held,  were  incident  to  a  corrupt  church,  resulting 
from  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  a  theology  human, 
but  not  scriptural. 

Let  Mr.  Lecky  and  all  concerned,  take  note  that  the  Bible 
does  not  teach  that  God  "confines  his  affections  to  the  members 
of  a  single  church"  ;  it  teaches  that  Christ  died  for  all,  and  that 
all  may,  if  they  will,  be  saved  through  the  atoning  blood. 
Christ  plainly  indicates  that  some  shall  be  "beaten  with  few 
stripes,"  but  "unto  whomsoever  much  is  given,  of  him  shall  be 
much  required."  The  Bible  does  not  teach  that  the  great 
majority  of  men  will  be  lost.  The  Bible  doctrine  of  the  mil- 
lennium  shows  that  the  number  of  the  lost  compared  with  the 
number  of  the  saved,  will  be  only  as  a  leaf  lost  firom  a  forest,  or 
as  9.  drop  of  spray  tossed  from  the  great  tide  of  being  which 
flows  heavenward.  The  Bible  intimations  concerning  the  length 
of  the  millennium,  with  the  hints  we  gather  from  the  slow  and 
massive  development  of  the  kingdom  of  grace,  together  with  the 
hints  in  the  natural  world, — ^revelation,  history,  geology, — enar 
ble  a  thoughtfrd  man  to  anticipate  a  wonderful  vindication  of 
God's  government,  even  in  this  world.  It  is  not  time  yet  for 
men  to  assert  that  a  great  part  of  the  population  of  the  globe 
will  be  lost.  During  two  thousand  years  after  the  fall  of  man, 
God  hardly  revealed  himself,  leaving  the  guilty  race  to  pursue 
a  godless  career.  During  two  thousand  years  more,  God  was 
preparing  for  the  advent  of  Christ.  For  the  greater  part  of 
the  time  since  Christ  came,   God    has   allowed  men,  with  a 
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corrupt  church  and  no  Bible,  to  try  the  experiment  of  savmg 
the  race.  He  has  of  late  been  bringing  the  Bible  to  bear 
"With  great  power  on  the  nations.  Bad  men  of  every  name  rise 
and  oppose  it.  A  handful  of  men,  so  refined  that  they  '^can 
exist "  "  only  in  highly  civilized  and  intelligent  communities,'* 
rise  up  and  despise  the  Bible.  Mr.  Lecky  writes  a  book  against 
the  Word  of  God :  but  after  all,  the  gnlnd  kingdom  of  God  will 
move  forward,  subduing  the  continents,  and  men  will  be  sancti- 
fied through  the  truth.  And  when  the  next  great  geological 
change  takes  place,  and  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  appear, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  number  of  the  saved  will  be  so  vast  as 
follj  to  "satisfy"  Christ,  and  justify  God's  method  of  gov- 
erning the  earth. 


ARTICLE  X. 
ABOUT     ALCOHOL. 


•  % 


The  place  which  alcohol  should  occupy  among  the  alimentary 
substances,  seems  to  be  not  yet  determined.  While  almost  all 
admit  its  necessity  in  some  form  as  a  medicine,  the  question  of 
its  utility  as  a  beverage  by  persons  in  health  is  still  matter  of 
grave  discussion.  Without  attempting  any  broad  and  exhaust- 
ive discussion  of  the  scientific  aspects  of  the  question  now  so 
prominently  before  the  public,  it  may  be  opportune  to  call  atten- 
tion, in  a  few  sentences,  to  some  new  experiments  and  old  testi- 
monies which  can  not  safely  pass  unheeded.  It  should  be  well 
considered  that  modem  scientific  observations  ftilly  confirm  the 
experience  of  the  past  fifty  years.  Alcohol  is  too  potent  and 
ensnaring  an  agent  to  be  trifled  with.  Unless  care  is  taken  of 
our  legislation  as  well  as  of  our  moral  influence,  it  will  slay  its 
millions  now  where  it  slew  its  thousands  in  the  past. 

The  late  Governor  Andrew  prepared  an  elaborate  argument 
in  the  interest  of  those  engaged  in  the  liquor  trafSc,  being  em- 
ployed and  paid  by  them,  and  which,  from  the  fi'equency  of 
reference,  would  seem  entitled  to  the  name  of  ^^  Rumsellei's' 
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Manual,"  in  which  he  has  collected  many  authorities  to  show^ 
that  alcohol  is  food.  He  does  not  claim,  nor  do  any  of  the 
authors  he  cites,  that  alcohol  contains  a  single  particle  of  any 
substance  '^  adapted  to  the  formation  of  blood,"  out  of  which,  as 
he  says,  "  muscle  and  the  tissues  "  are  formed.  It  may  be  con- 
ceded, therefore,  in  the  language  of  the  late  Dr.  R.  D.  Musey, 
that,  — 

^  We  have  no  evidence  that  alcohol  enters  into  the  composition  of 
any  of  the  living  tissues  of  our  bodies.  It  forms  no  part  of  healthy 
muscle,  brain,  nerve,  membrane,  ligament,  bone,  or  blood.  It  is  for- 
eign to  the  healthy  vital  economy,  and  when  taken  in  such  qoantitiea 
as  temporarily  to  quicken  nervous  or  muscular  action,  it  operates  only 
as  a  stimulant  or  excitant,  to  bring  into  play  a  portion  of  the  vital 
force  which  is,  as  it  were,  reserved  for  extraordinary  occasions,  but 
which  can  not  long  be  kept  in  operation  without  undue  exhaustion. 
It  does  not,  like  food,  furnish  the  material  which  repairs  the  organs 
under  the  wear  and  tear  of  living  action." 

Finding  that  no  aid  can  be  obtained  to  the  theory  that 
alcohol  is  food,  from  the  fact  that  it  frimishes  no  material  for 
building  up  the  organs  of  the  body  and  repairing  their  waste, 
the  advocates  of  this  theory  next  take  the  position  that  alcohol 
is  food  because  it  contains  a  large  amount  of  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen, and  thus  serves  to  keep  up  the  animal  heat,  or  in  other 
words  that  alcohol  contains  "  the  elements  of  respiration,"  and 
therefore  is  entitled  to .  the  name  of  food.  Were  we  to  admit 
the  position,  this  would  be  a  poor  use  of  the  term  food ;  for  we 
submit  that  there  is  something  in  a  name  in  logic,  and  specially 
so  to  the  common  mind.  Ask  a  thousand  men  for  a  definition 
of  the  term  food,  and  will  five  of  them  give  you  a  definition 
which  shall  include  alcohol  ?  If  not,  is  it  fair  reasoning  to  em- 
ploy a  term  in  a  popular  argument  which  will  not  convey  the 
same  meaning  to  five  men  out  of  a  thousand  that  it  has  in  the 
writer^s  or  speaker's  mind  ? 

But  whether  alcohol  is  rightly  named  food  or  not,  it  is  claimed 
that  it  serves  as  fuel  to  keep  up  the  animal  heat,  £|s  in  the  case 
of  electricity,  friction,  exercise,  etc.  But  is  it  true  that  the 
animal  heat  is  increased  by  the  use  of  alcohol  ^  by  the  use  of 
food? 
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N,  S.  Davis,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Practical  and  Clinical 
Medicine  in  the  Chicago  Medical  College,  devised  a  series  of  ex- 
periments in  the  year  1850,  which  he  has  continued  from  time 
to  time,  the  objects  of  which  were  to  test  more  iiilly  the  effects 
of  alcohol  on  the  functions  of  respiration,  circulation,  and  animal 
heat.  The  processes  he  adopted  we  can  not,  .of  course,  take  the 
space  to  describe.  The  results  which  he  reached,  as  sunmied 
up  by  him,  are  as  follows: 

^  1.  The  most  direct  and  obvious  effect  of  alcohol  od  t^  human 
system  is  to  excite  or  exhilarate  the  functions  of  the  brain  and  in- 
crease the  rapidity  of  the  heart's  action.  This  effect  begins  to  be 
manifest  within  thirty  minutes  after  the  liquor  is  taken  and,  if  the 
dose  is  not  repeated,  perceptibly  declines  in  &om  one  and  a  half  to 
two  hours.  It  is  the  exhilarating  influence  of  the  al(»>hol  on  the 
brain  and  nerves  that  gives  it  its  fascinating  power  over  the  human 
appetite  and  passions,  and  has  induced  in  the  popular  mind  the  general 
idea  that  it  is  actually  tonic  or  supporting  to  the  functions  of  life.  The 
ftdmulant  effect  on  the  vascular  system  is  much  less  than  on  the  ner- 
vous/ the  pulse  being  increased  >n  my  experiments  not  more  than 
from  six  to  ten  beats  per  nunute,  while  its  fulness  aud  force  both  re- 
mained unaltered. 

^  2.  It  directly  diminishes  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  gas  thrown 
out  from  the  lungs  in  the  expired  air.  This  diminution  begins  to  be 
apparent  in  less  than  one  hour  after  a  single  dose  of  alcoholic  liquor 
is  taken,  and  becomes  more  and  more  so  until  the  end  of  two  hours, 
when  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  varied  in  different  experiments, 
but  was  well  marked  in  all.  In  some  instances  it  was  diminished  for 
a  short  time  more  than  fifty  per  cent  below  the  proportion  when  the 
experiment  began. 

'^  3.  In  aU  my  experiments  the  temperature  of  the  system  began 
perceptibly  to  diminish  at  the  end  of  one. hour,  and  continued  to  do  so 
during  the  two  succeeding  hours,  the  mercury  generally  standing  three 
quarters  of  a  degree  lower  at  the  end  of  three  hours  than  when  the 
experiment  began  ;  and  at  no  period  of  time  while  the  effects  of  the 
alcoholic  beverage  remained  perceptible  was  there  any  increase  of 
temperature  indicated  by  the  thermometer." 

The  same  eminent  physician  made  a  further  series  of  experi* 
ments  in  1867,  of  .which  he  has  given  an  account  in  the  Septem- 
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ber  number  of  the  Chicago  Medical  ExamiTier^  pp,  522 — 526. 
After  stating  that  alcoholic  drinks,  both  fermented  and  distilled, 
are  commonly  med  and  are  daOy  exerting  an  immense  influence 
upon  human  life,  he  goes  on  to  say : 

^So  fan  as  observations  have  been  made,  they  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  effect  of  alcoholic  liquors  is  to  produce  a  retarded  movement  of 
the  blood  in  the  capillaries,  and  consequent  increased  suddenness  of 
expansion  and  contraction  of  the  arterial  trunks  by  the  impulse  of  the 
heart  If  this  inference  be  correct  then  we  may  sum  up  the  results 
of  all  the  varied  and  ingenious  experiments  in  reference  to  the  efiect 
of  alcohol  on  the  system,  many  of  which  have  been  performed  both 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  in  the  two  following  propositions. 

^1.  Its  presence  in  the  blood  directly  interferes  with  the  normal  play 
of  vital  affinities  and  cell-action  in  such  a  manner  as  to  diminish  the 
rapidity  of  nutrition  and  disintegration,  and  consequently  to  diminish 
the  dependent  functions  of  elimination,  calorification  and  innervation  ; 
thereby  making  alcohol  a  posititfe  organic  sedative,  instead  of  a  difius- 
able  stimulant,  as  is  popularly  supposed,  both  in  and  out  of  the  pro- 
fession. 

2.  ^  That  the  alcohol  itself  acts  in  the  system  exclusively  as  a  foreign 
substanc^  incapable  of  assimilation  or  decomposition  by  the  vital 
functions,  and  is  ultimately  excreted  or  eliminated  without  chemical 
change." 

• 

If  then  experiments  and  observation  show  that  alcohol  affords 
no  aid  in  keeping  up  the  animal  Keat,  but  its  use,  notwithstand- 
ing the  sensation  of  warmth,  is  uniformly  marked  by  a  lower 
temperature,  thus  confirming  the  view  taken  by  careful  observ- 
ers, that  intoxicated  men  become  frozen  sooner  than  they  would 
if  they  had  not  taken  alcohol,  and  if  still  ftirther  experiments 
show  that  it  is  a  foreign  substance  in  the  blood  —  no  one  having 
been  able  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  ever  assimilated  with  it  — 
may  not  those  who  oppose  its  use  &irly  say  that,  in  addition  to 
the  social  and  moral  evils  it  inflicts,  the  results  of  scientific  re- 
search have  uniformly  been  found  hostile  to  its  claims  to  be 
used  for  anything  else  than  a  medicine  —  that  alcoholic  spirits 
must  still  be  reserved  for  "  those  who  are  ready  to  perish,"  and 
not  as  a  daily  beverage  ? 
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In  the  argument  of  the  late  Governor  Andrew  he  assumes 
that  the  view  that  alcoholic  liquors  should  not  be  regarded  as 
food  is  **  entirely  modem."  It  might  have  been  so  to  him ;  but 
had  he  extended  his  researches  a  little  he  would  have  found  an 
authority  which  even  he  would  not  have  attempted  to  con- 
trovert. 

The  late  learned  and  reverend  Dr.  W.  E.  Channing,  in  an 
address  on  temperance,  delivered  by  request  of  the  Council  of 
the  Massachusetts  Temperance  Society,  on  Feb.  28,  1837,  the 
day  appointed  for  the  simultaneous  meeting  of  the  firiends  of 
temperance  throughout  the  world,  says :  — 

'^According  to  respectable  physicians,  they  (ardent  spirits)  are  not 
digested  like  food  but  drculate  like  a  poison  through  the  system. 
Like  other  poisons  they  may  occasionally  benefit  as  a  medicine ;  but 
when  made  a  beverage  by  the  healthy  they  never  do  good,  they  are 
generally  pernicious.  They  are  no  more  intended  by  Providence  for 
drink  than  opium  is  for  food. 

'^After  these  remarks  it  wiU  follow  that  we  should  discourage  the 
sale  of  ardent  spirits.  What  ought  not  to  be  used  as  a  beverage  ought 
not  to  be  sold  as  such.  What  the  good  of  the  community  requires  us 
to  expel,  no  man  has  a  moral  right  to  supply.  That  intemj»erance  is 
dreadfully  multiplied  by  the  number  of  licensed  shops  ^r  retailing 
of  spirits,  we  all  know.  That  these  should  be  shut,  evdry  good  man 
desires."— C&mmV  Worki,  Vol.  11.,  pp.  337-339. 

Haa  the  testimony  of  scores  of  such  nobk  men  as  Pr.  Chan- 
ning become  worthless  ?  and  is  the  licensing  of  liquor  sales  any 
less  to  be  dreaded  in  1868  than  it  was  in  1837  ?  Are  we  de- 
sirous of  going  through  the*  same  e^tperience  which  produced 
those  earnest  protests  ?  Will  a  lic^se  system,  which  our  fathers 
regarded  as  a  curse,  be  beneficial  to  us  ? 
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ARTICLE  XI. 
LIFE    IN    THREE    DIMENSIONS. 

A  8HOBT    SERMON. 

# 

^And  all  the  days  of  Metliaselali  were  nine  hundred  sixty  and  nine  yean: 
and  he  died." — Genesis  y,  27. 

So  end  all  biograpfaiefi.  We  shrink  from  this  ending  of  an  earthly 
career.  Life  is  esteemed  a  blessing.  K  length  of  days  be  so  great 
a  blessing,  how  happy  to  have  a  life  as  long  as  the  patriarchs  enjoyed ! 
But  there  are  other  considerations  which  should  be  taken  into  accoimt 
when  we  compare  our  lifetime  with  theirs.  Methuselah's  life  was 
great  only  in  one  direction.  We  can  not  make  onr  life  as  long  as  his^ 
but  we  can  make  it  as  great,  by  having  it  broader  and«deeper.  Life 
has  three  dimensions,  and  the  product  of  the  three  determines  the 
quantity  of  the  life.  By  the  length  of  life  is  meant  the  continuaoce 
of  its  days ;  by  breadth,  its  influence  for  the  good  of  men  and  the 
glory  of  God ;  by  depth,  its  knowledge,  and  principles,  and  fedinga* 
and  purpose. 

With  Methuselah  life  was  a  line.  There  was  little  depth  to  it- 
When  niie  hundred  years  old  his  knowledge  must  have  been  inferior 
to  that  of  a  young  man  now,  in  many  respects  which  we  consider  im- 
portant. There  were  not  very  many  things  which  a  man  could  know 
in  his  day.  The  knowledge  which  Christ  has  brought  into  the  world 
did  not  come  to  him.  His  thoughts  could  not  have  been  profound. 
The  aocoui^t  of  the  Creation  had  not  been  given.  God  was  but  dimly 
revealed.  The  deepest  thoughts  men  have  ever  had  concerned  Christ* 
of  whom  this  man  knew  little.  Probably  his  sensibilities  were  not 
quick,  and  his  emotions  wer^  more  quiet  and  tame  than  ours. 

His  principles  we  do  not  rnow.  Hebrew  chronology  makes  the 
year  of  the  flood  the  year  of  his  death.  If  this  is  correct,  it  throws 
suspicion  over  his  character.  Thei«»  is  no  evidence  of  any  deep  pur- 
pose governing  his  days.  If  his  life  was  thus  wanting  in  depth,  we 
must  believe  that  its  breadth  was  contracted.  His  influence  could 
not  have  been  as  great  as  one  can  have  now.  Life  was  more  insu- 
lated in  his  time  than  in  ours.  There  was  less  to  give  and  fewer  to 
receive. 

As  life  has  become  shorter,  the  opportunity  for  increasing  it  in  other 
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directions  has  increased.     We  are  to  seek  a  symmetrical  development 
of  life :  to  make  it  a  solid. 

1.  Try  to  make  life  as  long  as  you  can.  Cherish  such  habits,  adopt 
such  measures  as  will  tend  to  this  result  To  one  with  a  disposition 
to  make  a  good  use  of  them,  years  are  inestimable.  While  you  re- 
member that  life  may  end  at  any  time,  think  that  it  may  last  a  long 
time,  and  prepare  for  a  long  work. 

2.  Make  life  as  deep  as  you  can.  Our  knowledge  should  be 
thorough.  We  can  not  know  all  things.  There  should  be  some 
of  superior  importance  which  we  know  well.  Deep  knowledge  will 
be  most  serviceable.  A  shallow  pool  is  soon  exhausted.  Here  is 
the  secret  of  many  failures.  Men  are  willing  to  work,  but  they  soon 
give  out  all  they  have  to  give.  There  is  a  tendency  to  shorten 
the  preparation  for  the  work  of  life:  it  is  a  hazardous  proposal. 
The  demands  made  upon  a  man  are  growing  greater  and  greater. 
Young  men  •are  eager  to  get  to  work;  but  the  time  spent  in 
getting  ready  to  work  efficiently  is  not  lost  We  forget  how  much 
larger  a  cubic  foot  is  than  a  square  foot     Men  would  rise  faster 

'and  oftenerif  there  was  more  in  them  which  they  could  mount  upon, 
or  be  sifttained  by  afterwards.  Our  wisdom  should  be  trustworthy. 
Hiink  deeply,  and  about  deep  things.  Read  deeply,  and  read  deep 
books.  Talk  of  things  worth  the  breath  given  to  them  Our  feelings 
might  well  be  deeper  than  they  are.  They  are  quick,  and  our  sym- 
pathies, in  the  main,  are  true.  But  they  are  not  deep  enough  to  con- 
trol us  suitably.  We  give  when  we  are  asked  to  give,  and  overlook 
great  necessities  for  giving  more.  Our  purpose  should  be  deep. 
There  should  be  the  fixed  will  to  do  well.  And  our  principles  should 
be  thorough  and  determine^-  Our  conduct  should  not  be  left  to 
chance  or  impulse.  '^Unstable  as  water,  thou  shalt  not  excel."  -  Bst 
the  truths  which  our  Lord  has  taught  are  to  be  the  deep  foundatipn  of 
our  live^  Put  down,  &r  down,  within  you  the  idea  of  Grod,  w  Christ 
has  revealed  him.  Put  his  law  down  at  the  bottom  of  yon^  conduct 
Let  Christ's  idea  of  man  sink  down  into  your  hearts,  ani  the  Grospel 
be  under  every  purpose  and  hope  you  have. 

3.  Make  life  thus  deep,  and  it  can  easily  have  dreadth.  Make  it 
broad.  Let  your  plans  reach  beyond  Jerusalem.  The  needs  of 
others  should  enter  into  our  purposes.  In  choosing  your  business,  ' 
ask  what  kind  of  work  does  the  world  need  most  Is  there  need  of 
more  lawyers,  more  merchants  ?  Are  there  ministers  enough  ?  O, 
my  neighbors,  what  will  ye  have  me  to  do  ?    Answering  this,  you  will 
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get  a  part  of  the  answer  to  the  greater  question,  Lord,  what  wilt 
thou?  Takd  others  into  your  plans  each  day.  If  you  are  a  lawyer 
and  a  deep  man,  you  can  teach  the  law  of  Grod.  If  you  are  a  physi- 
cian and  a  deep  man,  you  can  minister  to  the  soul.  Religion  is  the 
mother  of  usefulness.  It  gives  the  motive  and  the  ability  to  do  good. 
Our  Lord  widens  life  when  he  says  to  each  one  of  us,  ^Go  into  all 
the  world,  and  preach  the  Grospel  to  every  creature."  Seek  great  lives. 
Cube  your  years,  and  your  life  will  be  longer  than  Methuselah's. 
There  will  be  no  real  and  abiding  greatness  unless  you  are  the  follow- 
ers of  Christ     Follow  Him,  and  your  life  will  be  immortal. 


ARTICLE    XII. 
THE   FOUR  RINGS  OF  THE  ARK 

A   SEBHON. 

'*And  thou  shalt  cast  four  rings  of  gold  for  it,  and  put  them  in  the  four 
comers  thereof;  and  two  rings  shall  be  in  one  side  of  it  and  two  rings  in  the 
other  aide  of  it." — Exodus  xxv.  12. 

The  Bible  being  inspired,  every  part  of  it  is  instructive  and  im- 
portant. The  smaller  stars  are  dim  on  account  of  their  distance ;  yet 
they  are  stars,  and  may  guide  the  mariner  when  his  compass  is  lost. 

We  have  in  this  chapter  whence  our  text  is  taken  a  specific  de- 
scription of  the  ark  of  the  testimony.  It  was  very  interesting  of  old. 
As  Homer  dwelt  on  the  description  of  Achilles'  shield  in  conformity 
to  the  taste  of  the  Greeks,  so  Moses  indicates  the  demanded  disposi- 
tion of  his  nation  by  a  particular  description  of  the  sacred  ark. 

It  wsm  a  small  chest,  overlaid  with  pure  gold,  three  feet  nine  inches 
in  length  &ud  two  feet  and  three  inches  in  breadth,  and  contained  the 
golden  candlt>9tick,  the  manna,  Aaron's  rod,  and  the  tables  of  the  cove- 
nant, and,  the  ^bbins  say,  the  tables  which  Moses  broke  in  sorrow 
when  he  came  down  from  the  mount  and  found  Israel  worshipping  the 
golden  calf. 

The  cover  of  the  aik  was  of  Shittemwood,  supposed  to  be  the 
Accacia,  a  very  hard  and  Indestructible  wood,  which  grows  in  Egypt 
and  the  Arabian  desert  II  was  made  of  materials  that  would  not 
decay. 
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It  had  a  cover  of  gold,  called  the  mercy-seat,  over  which  two  golden 
cherubim,  facing  each  other  bent  down  their  heads  as  if  desiring  to 
Burvey  both  the  surfece  and  centre.  Hence  Peter  says,  I.  Epistle, 
L'12,  ^  Into  which  things  the  angels  desire  to  hoh^ 

Here  God  conmioned  with  Moses ;  and  hence  we  pray  that  he  would 
commune  *with  us  from  his  mercy-seat,  sprinkled  over  with  atoning 
blood.     Leviticus  xvi.  14. 

The  ark  was  the  symbol  of  the  divine  presence.  It  was  borne  be- 
fore the  people,  through  the  dangers  of  the  desert ;  it  was  said  to  find 
a  resting-place,  Numbers  x.  35,  36 :  "  And  it  came  to  pass  when  the 
ark  set  forward  that  Moses  said,  Rise  up,  Lord,  and  let  them  that  hate 
thee  flee  before  thee :  and  when  it  rested  he  said.  Return,  O  Lord,  unto 
the  many  thousands  of  Israel." 

It  seemed  to  have  a  peculiar  efficacy  when  they  faced  danger.  It 
entered  the  waters  of  Jordan  before  they  parted ;  it  was  carried  around 
Jericho  when  the  priests  blew  the  rams'  horns  and  the  walls  fell ;  it 
made  the  Israelites  shout  and  the  camp  of  the « Philistines  tremble; 
and  the  heart  of  old  Eli  trembled  for  the  ark  of  Grod :  it  was  his  death 
when  it  was  taken,  and  it  produced  inexpressible  sorrow  among  the 
people.  It  blessed  the  house  of  Obededom  when  it  was  recovered ;  and 
David  would  not  permit  it  to  go  with  him  into  exile.  ^'And  the  king 
said  to  Zadoc,  carry  back  the  ark  of  God  into  the  city ;  if  I  should 
find  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  he  will  bring  me  again  and  show 
me  both  it  and  his  habitation.''     2  Sam.  xv.  25. 

When  the  temple  was  built,  the  ark  was  transferred  to  that  splen- 
did abode.  What  became  of  it  after  Nebuchadnezzer  took  the  temple 
and  burned  it  is  not  known.  The  Jews  say  it  is  reserved  for  the  days 
of  their  Messiah,  when  it  will  be  unexpectedly  found ;  an  opinion 
which  we  shall  not  stay  to  confirm  or  refute. 

But  the  most  remarkable  thing  in  the  ark  was  the  rings ;  it  had 
four  rings,  two  on  each  side,  through  which  golden  staves  were  thrust 
and  it  was  borne  by  them  on  the  shoulders  of  men. 

This  was  the  service  of  the  sons  of  Kohath;  they  were  not  to  touch 
anything  in  the  ark  lest  they  should  die ;  but  four  men  were  to  bear  it 
in  turn  on  their  shoulders,  for  it  is  said  in  Zephaniah  iii.  9,  ^  For  then 
will  I  turn  to  the  people  a  pure  language  that  they  may  call  upon  the 
name  of  the  Lord  to  serve  him  with  one  consent'' ;  or  one  shoulder 
in  the  original :  see  also  Numbers  vii.  -  9  ;  1  Chronicles  xv.  15  ; 
2  Chronicles  xxxv.  3. 

As  the  people  at  first  were  a  migratory  nation,  before  the  temple 
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was  built  in  Jerusalem  the  ark  rested  in  diverse  places.  Gilgal,  Shi- 
loh,  Kirjath-jeariin  Nob,  the  house  of  Obededom,  and  finally  Mt. 
Zion.  The  tables  also  and  the  aJtar  of  incense  had  the  same  construc- 
tion as  the  ark.  They  had  two  rings  on  each  side,  and  staves  to  be 
put  in  and  to  be  carried  by  a  part  of  the  Levites. 

Such  was  the  ark.  Now  what  was  the  signification?  Suppose  this 
glittering  cofier  to  be  brought  into  yonder  aisle,  what  light  would  it 
dart  on  every  observing  eye.  Imagine  the  picture :  raise  the  scene  ; 
listen  to  the  silent  voice.  The  acacia  must  not  perish  too  soon ;  the 
gold  must  not  lose  its  brightness. 

I.  In  all  our  important  joumeyings  we  need  the  presence  of  God , 
even  as  Moses  said  to  Jehovah  when  the  wUdemess  was  before  and 
the  people  behind :  If  thy  presence  go  not  with  me,  carry  us  not  up 
hence.     Exodus  xzxiii.  15.    But, 

n.  If  God  lead  we  must  follow.  We  must  do  our  part  and 
keep  the  ark  and  mercy-seat  ever  in  sight,  though  it  enter  the  scorch- 
ing wilderness  and  call  us  to  dip  our  foot  in  the  rolling  Jordan. 

III.  We  must  do  it  cheerfully.  If  he  has  enlarged  our  hearts  our 
feet  will  run  in  the  path  of  his  commandments.  Grod  loves  a  cheer- 
fill  giver,  and  he  will  reward  a  cheerful  obedience. 

The  ark  was  a  splendid  thing  in  its  day. 

"And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  saying,  Speak  to  the  children  of  Israel 
that  they  bring  me  an  offering;  of  every  man  that  giveth  it  willingly  with  his 
heart,  ye  shall  take  an  offering;  and  this  is  the  offering  which  ye  shall  take 
of  them,  gold,  silver,  and  brass,  and  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine 
linen,  and  goats'  hair,  and  rams'  skins  dyed  red,  and  badgers'  sjuns,  and 
shittimwood  ;  oil  for  the  light,  spices  for  anointing  oil,  and  sweet  incense." 
Exodus  zxv.  1-6. 

"  Not  by  the  terrors  of  a  slave 
Do  they  perform  his  will; 
But  by  the 'noblest  powers  they  have. 
His  sweet  commands  fiilfill." 

lY.  We  must  do  it  equally.  As  the  old  ark  was  so  contrived  as  to 
impose  its  weight  equally  on  the  shoulders  of  four  men  at  a  time, 
and  even  they  were  equally  relieved  in  turn  by  all  the  sons  of  Ko- 
hath,  so  the  burdens  of  the  Grospel  (if  they  may  be  called  burdens) 
should  rest  as  a  privilege  as  well  as  duty,  on  all  the  children  of  God. 
This  is  the  voice  of  the  silent  rings,  of  the  golden  staves  of  this  ex- 
pressive ark.  You  can  not  see  it  in  motion  without  learning  the  les- 
son.   It  needs  neither  voice  nor  letters  to  teach  you  this.     Look  at 
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that  ark,  survey  its  form,  see  the  venerable  priests  around  it,  and  the 
Levites  draw  near  to  take  it  up.  Mark  how  they  submit  their 
shoulders  to  the  load,  and  how  each  one  draws  near  .at  the  appointed 
moment  to  take  his  turn  ;  and  see  how  impartial  justice  and  mutual 
exertion  approve  the  wisdom  of  God,  and  enforce  the  social  and  sacred 
duty  of  man.  O  that  we  all  may  be  able  to  see  the  ark  of  God  in 
motion  without  a  blush  ! 

St.  Paul  has  expressed  it  exactly,*  2  Corinthians  viii.  13 :  '<For  I 
mean  not  that  other  men  be  eased  and  ye  burdened.  But  by  an 
equality  that  now,  at  this  time,  your  abundance  may  be  a  supply  for 
their  want,  that  their  abundance  also  may  be  a  supply  for  your  want,* 
that  there  may  be  an  equality ;  as  it  is  written.  He  that  had  gathered 
much  had  nothing  over,  and  he  that  had  gathered  little  had  no  lack." 

Lastly.  There  are  particular  times  when  the  silent  lesson  of  this 
sacred  ark  is  called  for.  There  is  an  evil  spreading  among  us  which 
is  truly  alarming.  It  is  the  dry  rot  in  the  rafters  of  the  temple  of 
our  Grod,  and  the  whole  roof  threatens  to  fall.  We  wish  the  old  Levites 
could  arise  from  their  sepulchres  and  carry  this  ark  through  all  our 
churches.  See  how  they  toil ;  how  they  equalize  their  labor,  and  how 
patiently  they  bear  it  I  O  sluggish  Christian,  arise  from  thine  un- 
timely sleep  and  see  this  instructive  sight !  Shall  the  meanest  ser- 
vants of  the  law  do  more  than  the  most  exalted  Christians  ?  Yes, 
our  subject  has  a  specific  application.  The  mode  in  which  salaries 
are  raised  to  support  the  Gospel,  operates  as  a  premium  on  selfishness 
and  a  tax  on  generosity. 

The  more  a  man  shirks  his  duty,  the  more  he  receives  his  preach- 
ing for  nothing ;  the  more  willing  to  pay  he  is,  the  more  they  make 
him  pay.  Contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  sound  morality  and  sound 
policy,  they  say,  you  shall  bear  the  ark,  and  the  gold  rings  and  golden 
staves  shall  be  ours ;  and  the  policy  grinds  downward ;  that  is,  it 
waxes  worse  and  worse.  In  all  the  parishes  around  us,  this  pernicious 
inequality  is  spreading.  If  you  were  to  see  four  men  bearing  the  ark 
under  the  hottest  sun,  until  their  shoulders  were  worn  to  the  bone^ 
and  their  bodies  as  thin  as  skeletons,  all  the  rest  of  the  fat  procession 
doing  nothing ;  never  stepping  in  to  relieve  them,  but  on  the  contrary, 
jumping  on  to  the  mercy-seat,  increasing  the  burden,  and  enjoying 
their  own  injustice,  exulting  in  a  social  system  which  they  will  not 
support,  and  walking  by  the  light  of  a  lamp  to  which  they  supply  no 
oil ;  canker-worms  living  on  the  verdure  of  a  tree  while  they  destroy 
its  beauty,  and  following  its  blossoms  one  year  only  to  prevent  them 
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the  next,  if  you  were  to  see  this  you  would  only  see  an  emblem 
of  the  facts  which  are  taking  place  around  us  in  Byfield,  Rowley, 
West  Newbury,  Groveland,  in  short,  in  all  places  where  they  raise 
the  salary  by  voluntary  subscription.  We  fondly  hope  to  receive  the 
mercy  of  the  Gospel  without  aiming  to  be  just. 

It  ought  to  be  remembered  that  an  equal  assessment  passed  by  a 
general  vote  in  a  solemn  public  meeting,  is  not  less  a  voluntary 
contribution  than  an  individual  subscription  to  a  circulating  book. 
We  do  not  need  to  abandon  the  voluntary  principle,  but  what  we 
want  is  a  voluntary  equality.  Each  one  should  say :  ''I  am  wiUing  it 
should  be  &irly  ascertained."  We  ought  not  to  wish  to  convert  a  debt 
into  a  disguised  gift.  Our  Saviour  has  severely  condemned  this  prin- 
ciple. Math.  XV.  4^—9 :  "For  Grod  commandeth,  saying ;  Honor  thy 
father  and  mother,  and  he  that  curseth  fether  or  pother  let  him  die 
the  death.  But  ye  say,  whosoever  shall  say  to  his  father  or  mother, 
It  is  a  gift  by  whatsoever  thou  mightest  be  profited  by  me  ;  and  hon- 
oreth  not  his  father  or  his  mother,  he  shall  be  free.  Thus  have  ye 
made  the  commandments  of  Grod  of  none  effect  by  your  tradition." 
We  must  not  change  a  useful  duty  into  a  glittering  show.  A  fog  or 
mist  may  sometimes  have  a  more  diffiisive  brightness  than  the  sun 
himself.  But  the  fog  passes  away ;  the  sun  lasts  forever.  *  H  dydTn^y 
avoitdxpiTo^.  But  what  is  the  remedy?  Simply  taking  a  lesson 
from  the  ol^  ark.  Let  us  restore  its  deathless  wood,  its  golden 
rings,  its  staves  ;  let  us  all  offer  our  shoulders  equally  to  support  its 
weight  and  bear  it  along  ;  at  least,  let  the  church  set  the  example.  It 
is  vain  for  the  professors  of  religion  to  offer  to  the  world  their  pom- 
pous pretences  to  piety,  while  they  stand  by  and  permit  the  men  of 
the  world  to  do  more  than  themselves  (at  least  a§  &r  as  property  is 
concerned)  in  bearing  on  the  ark  of  Grod  with  its  golden  mercy-seat, 
and  aU  the  incense  hovering  over  it.  Such  pretences  will  not  be  be- 
lieved. Would  it  not  be  well,  at  the  settlement  of  every  new  pastor, 
for  the  church  to  agree,  instead  of  a  voluntary  contribution,  to  an 
equal  tax  to  supply  the  annual  expenses  ?  Then  perhaps  the  parish 
might  be  moved  to  inhale  this  spirit  and  follow  their  example.  "Arise, 
O  Lord,  into  thy  rest.  Thou  and  the  ark  of  thy  strength." 

The  aim  of  all  wise  governments  is  to  equalize  the  burdens  they 
lay  upon  their  citizens,  and  especially  to  avoid  those  modes  of  taxation 
and  conscription  which  tend  to  still  greater  inequalities.  Some  forms 
of  taxation  are  like  torrents  in  a  sandy  soil ;  they  roll  only^  to  open  a 
wide  ravine  .and  spread  injustice  through  all  the  forms  of  society.    It 
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was  this  tendency  that  upset  the  Roman  government  under  the 
Caesars,  it  was  this  that  produced  the  French  Revolution ;  unequal 
burdens  tending  to  a  still  greater  inequality.  Christians  ought 
not  to  adopt  a  plan  in  supporting  the  Gospel,  which  all  experience 
Bhows  has  been  ruinous  to  nations. 

From  the  very  land  where  this  indestructible  ark  was  once  carried, 
there  comes  a  voice  of  warning.  In  this  land  once  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey,  it  is  well  known  that  barrenness  and  misery  are  spread  in 
every  direction.  What  is  the  cause  ?  It  is  the  injustice  and  misera- 
ble policy  of  the  Turkish  government  It  lays  such  terrible  bur- 
dens on  honest  industry  that  every  vigorous  man  is  tempted  to  break 
away  and  become  a  robber.  The  rural  districts  have  only  two  classes, 
those  who  live  by  the  plough,  and  those  who  live  by  the  sword.  Dr. 
Thompson,  in  ^The  Land  and  the  Book,"  has  given  us  the  graphic  pic- 
ture : 

^*  Sheikh  Fareig  spent  the  evening  in  our  tent,  and  greatly  interested  us 
by  his  dignified  manners  and  intelligence,  and  by  a  certain  air  of  sadness 
that  pervaded  his  whole  conversation  and  deportment.  He  complained  bit- 
terly of  the  course  pursued  by  the  government,  whose  tax-gatherers  robbed 
and  plundered  the  Arabs  without  mercy,  and  he  maintained  that  they  were 
compelled  to  plunder  in  turn.  This  was  by  the  way  of  apology  for  the  ad- 
mission, which  he  seemed  somewhat  ashamed  to  make,  that  robbery  was 
their  trade,  and  that  he  and  his  men  were  engaged  in  it  daily,  either  as 
aggressors  or  defenders.  He  further  lamented  that  the  ancient  generous 
customs  of  the  Bedouins  were  being  corrupted  by  Turkish  oppression. 
They  now  rob  one  another,  and  even  murder  is  often  added  to  plunder. 
'I  myself,'  said  he,  *live  day  by  day  by  the  use  of  this  good  sword,'  striking 
his  hand  fiercely  upon  the  formidable  tool  at  his  side." 

The  Land  and  the  Bookj  Vol.  ir.,  p.  22. 

What  a  picture  !  What  a  state  of  society  !  But  it  is  just  what 
our  New  England  parishes  are  doing  in  a  more  decent  way.  It  has 
been  said  lately  that  our  venerable  father  Abraham,  the  beloved  of 
Grod,  was  only  a  Bedouin  chief,  living  on  the  borders  of  the  desert — 
an  Arab  of  ancient  days.  This  representation  is  just  half  the  truth. 
He  was  an  Arab  chief,  converted  to  the  true  religion.  He  carried 
the  justice  of  the  Gospel  into  primitive  and  turbulent  times.  Though 
he  was  justified  by  faith  he  had  more  good  works  than  any  around 
him.  He  had  so  many  good  works  that  he  saw  clearly  that  he  could 
not  depend  on  them  for  his  justification  before  a  Holy  God.  Nothing 
is  wanting  in  those  regions  now,  and  nothing  was  wanted  then,  more 
than  a  sort  of  armed  justice  that  always  repressed  the  robber,  but 
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never  in  its  success  passed  over  to  imitate  his  example ;  and  thus 
made  industry  and  honesty  respectable.  This  was  exactly  what  Abra- 
ham did.  Like  Hercules  he  bore  up  the  heavens  while  Atlas  de- 
parted from  his  post  to  contemplate  the  stars.  How  much  we  owe  to 
those  men  who  have  by  their  example  lifted  an  age  above  its  level ! 
Abrahajn  drew  his  sword,  but  always  on  the  defensive  side,  fie 
taught  what  the  region  wanted  and  has  wanted  for  thousands  of  years 
— ^that  robbery  should  be  redressed  and  honesty  be  safe.  His  whole 
life  was  spent  in  a  rude  age,  attempting  to  equalize  the  burdens  of  life 
and  help  the^meek  to  inherit  the  earth. 

O  that  this  ark  in  some  celestial  vision  could  once  more  be  carried 
on  equal  shoulders  through  our  land,  beaming  light  from  its  instructive 
form  and  its  yellow  surface  ! 

The  fairest  way  to  support  the  Gospel  is  for  all  believers  to  submit 
to  a  voluntary  equality ;    ascertaining  what  each  one's  ability  is  and 
each  one  contributing  according  to  his  ability.     But  some  may  ob- 
ject, and  ask,  whether  this  method  is  according  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Grospel  and  the  example  of  the  first  age.     Does  not  Paul  say  '^upon 
the  first  day  of  the  week  let  every  one  of  you  lay  by  him  in  store  as 
Grod  hath  prospered  him,"  1  Cor.  xvi.  2,  which  surely  implies  a  sum 
both  individual  and  voluntary.     Did  not  teeter  say  to  Ananias,  Acts 
V.  4 ;  ^^While  it  remained  was  it  not  thine  own  ?  and  after  it  was 
sold  was  it  not  in  thine  own  power  ?"    And  does  not  our  Saviour  sayy 
when  he  sent  the  disciples  to  preach  the  Gospel,  "Provide  neither 
gold  nor  silver  nor  brass  in  your  purses ;  nor  scrip  for  your  journey, 
neither  two  coats,  neither  shoe's  nor  yet  staves  "  ?  Math.  x.  10.     This 
looks  like  making  the  Gospel  as  free  as  air,  and  Father  Paul  Sarpir 
tells  us  in  his  history  of  Ecclesiastical  Benefices*  that  this  order  of  ad- 
mitting none  to  any  eclesiastical  function  but  by  election  of  all  the 
fiuthful  in  a  general  assembly  was  invariably  observed  and  so  contin- 
ued for  about  two  hundred  years :  the  ministers  of  th6  church  and  the 
poor  subsisting  all  that  while  out  of  a  common  stock,  which  had  no 
other  fund  than  the  ofil^nngs  of  the  faithful  at  their  devotions ;  but 
they  were  so  abundaQt  that  the  charity  of  those  times  had  no  other 
bounds  than  what  every  one  could  spare  from  his  necessities.  ^ 

Now  it  may  be  asked  (and  with  a  good  deal  of  plausibility,)  why 
not  continue  this  primitive  system  ?  We  answer,  perhaps  ^f  we  could 
restore  the  ancient  ardor,  it  would  be  best.     Then  there  was  a  divine 

1  Father  Paul  on  Ecclesiastical  Benefices,  Chap.  1.,  page  6. 
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power  resting  on  the  hearts  of  all  the  faithful.  They  had  all  things 
in  common.  See  Acts  ii.  They  sold  their  posesssions  and  held  all 
for  a  charitable  fund.  But  we  would  humbly  suggest,  if  the  primitive 
spirit  could  be  restored,  would  not  this  same  spirit  make  men  willing  (if 
experience  proved  it  to  be  best)  to  equalize  this  voluntary  contribution; 
to  ascertain  each  man's  just  share?  We  think  it  would,  for  as  the 
greater  includes  the  less,  as  the  furnace  that  is  hot  enough  to  melt  iron 
will  certainly  melt  lead,  so  the  zealous  charity  that  gave  up  all,  would 
surely  submit  to  the  milder  rule,  if  it  were'  found  wiser  and  more  effica- 
cious. Now  we  must  say,  were  we  the  pastor  of  a  church  tliat  was  so 
zealous  as  to  sell  all  their  estates  and  come  and  lay  the  money  down  at 
our  feet,  allowing  us  to  take  what  we  would  for  our  own  remuneration 
and  apply  the  rest  to  the,  missionary  cause,  the  sanitary  commission  and 
the  poor,  we  should  say  to  them  at  once :  My  dear  people,  you  are  too 
generous ;  you  dry  up  the  fountains  of  your  own  benevolence.  We 
should  a  thousand  times  rather  have  a  charity  more  suited  to  our  times 
and  better  directed.  We  want  your  ardor  to  last.  We  want  you  to  be 
the  guardians  of  this  property,  each  one  his  own  share ;  and  let  that 
sublime  emotion  that  has  impelled  you  so  nobly  to  give,  employ  you 
with  increasing  discretion  wisely  and  equally  to  manage  and  contribute. 
We  have  not  the  least  doubt  the  primitive  Christians  heard  similar  sug- 
gestions from  their  jown  experience  and  followed  them;  for  Father  Paul 
tells  us  that  the  system  of  having  no  private  property  did  not  last  long 
even  in  Jerusalem :  for  we  find  that  twenty  six  years  after  the  death  of 
the  Saviour,  property  was  again  distinguished.  ^ 

But  should  it  happen  that  after  .throwing  their  property  into  a 
common  stock  and  submitting  it  to  my  supervision,  they  on  hearing 
of  a  middle  way,  should  be  indignant  and  reject  it ;  if  they  should 
snatch  up  their  ofiered  goods  and  say,  if  you  will  not  take  all  you 
shall  have  nothing,  we  want  no  half  way  measures ;  if  every  man 
should  take  his  horse,  his  oxen,  his  cows  and  his  pocket  book  and 
run  home  with  them  and  say  he  would  not  submit  to  the  most 
moderate  voluntary  equation ;  if  a  sober  Christian  should  be  like 
a  cannon  ball,  which  if  it  .can  not  move  at  invisible  speed,  falls  to  the 
ground  and  will  not  move  at  aU,  we  should  think  his  first  zeal  of  a  very 
curious  character,  too  splendid  to  be  true,  too  sublime  to  be  practical. 
The  truth  is,  if  we  really  wish  to  do  good  we  shall  listen  to  experience 
and  always  take  the  wisest  way,  just  as  the .  tree  that  drops  some  of 

1  Ecclesiastical  Benefices,  Chap.  ii.  page  4- 
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its  mellow  apples  on  the  ground,  always  yields  others  of  them  also  to 
the  reapmg  hand. 

The  great  object  of  piety  is  to  conquer  our  selfishness.  A  good 
man  wishes  neither  to  soar  to  the  clouds  nor  burrow  beneath  the 
ground.  If  the  support  of  the  Grospelyleft  to  the  spontaneous  action 
of  individualism,  was  working  well  and  doing  its  work,  we  would  not 
say  a  word.  We  would  .leave  the  church  to  its  own  perfection.  But 
evils  are  springing  up  and  are  multiplying  all  around  us.  We  therefore 
suggest  this  plan  (by  no  means  a  new  one)  ready  to  abandon  it  when- 
ever a  close  observer  shall  point  out  a  more  excellent  way. 

The  same  rule  applies  to  all  our  charities  and  missionary  contribu- 
tions. This  ark  with  its  staves  and  rings  ought  to  be  carried  (at  least 
in  imagination)  to  every  church  and  hall  where  the  American  Board 
may  meet  It  is  an  expressive  emblem,  and  has  a  silent  lesson ;  and 
if  it  were  carried,  there  ought  to  be  four  bearers,  &tigued  and  worn 
to  death  by  bearing  it  over  mountain  and  moor,  their  shoulders  bleed- 
mg,  and  the  sweat  pouring  like  rain  from  their  brows,  and  perhaps 
tWo  of  them  tottering  and  consumptive,  while  half  a  dozen  great,  fat, 
sturdy  Samsons  should  be  sitting  on  the  cover,  leaning  on  the  gold, 
and  crowding  out  the  cherubim,  and  never  lending  their  shoulders  to 
the  work,  though  frequently  exhorted.  When  we  see  an  elm  tree 
spreading  its  arms  around  in  the  summer  sunshine,  a  cloudless  sky 
above  and  a  verdant  sur&ce  below,  we  find  the  moving  lustre  always 
speckles  the  ground  according  to  the  density  of  the  foliage  above  it. 
All  is  equaff ;  nothing  is  arbitrary :  and  thus  should  the  sunshine  of 
heaven  descend  on  all  our  hearts.  Our  gifts  should  be  voluntary,  but 
every  Christian  should  do  his  part.  The  increasing  contributions  to 
the  missionary  cause  are  very  cheering ;  but  alas !  they  do  not  bear 
the  light  of  a  rigid  system  of  statistics.  The  cause  is  mainly  sup- 
portedby  volunteers.  We  find  ourselves  on  our  advancement  But  we 
have  read  in  an  old  book,  of  an  old  people,  in  old  times,  in .  a  barren 
wilderness,  apparently  very  poor,  who  did  bear  volunteerism  and 
equality  combined  together. 

^*And  all  the  congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel  departed  fix>m  the 
presence  of  Moses.  And  they  came,  every  one  whose  heart  stirred  him  up, 
and  every  one  whose  spirit  made  him  willing,  and  they  brought  the  Lord's 
offering  to  the  work  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  and  for  all  his 
service  and  for  the  holy  garments.  And  they  came  both  men  and  wo- 
men, as  many  as  were  willing  hearted  and  brought  bracelets,  and  earrings 
and  rings,  and  tablets,  all  jewels  of  gold;  and  every  man  that  ofTered,  offered 
an  offering  unto  the  Lord.    And  every  man  with  whom  was  found  blue  and 
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pnrple  and  scarlet  and  fine  linen  and  goats'  hair  and  skins  of  rams  and 
badgers'  skins,  brought  them.  Every  one  that  did  offer  an  offering  of  silver 
and  brass  brought  the  Lord's  offering;  and  every  man  with  whom  was  found 
shittimwood  for  any  if ork  of  the  service,  brought  it  And  all  the  Women 
that  were  wise  hearted  did  spin  with  their  hands,  and  brought  that  which 
they  had  spun,  both  of  blue  and  of  purple  and  of  scarlet  and  of  fine  linen, 
^nd  all  the  women  whose  heart  stirred  them  up  in  wisdom  spun  goats' 
hair.  And  the  rulers  brought  onyx  stones,  and  stones  to  be  set  for  the 
^hod  and  for  the  breastplate,  and  spice  and  oil  for  the  light  and  for  the 
anointing  oil  and  for  the  sweet  incense.  The  children  of  Israel  brought  a 
willing  offering  unto  the  Lord,  every  man  and  woman,  whose  heart  made 
them  willing  to  bring,  for  all  manner  of  work,  which'  the  Lord  commanded 
to  be  made  by  the  hand  of  Moses." — Exodus  xxxv.  20-80. 


In  the  next  chapter,  we  are  told,  they  had  to  regain  the  peoph 
they  were  too  free ;  they  brought  too  much ;  ^  and  Moses  gave  com- 
mandment, and  they  caused  it  to  be  proclaimed  throughout  the  camp, 
saying.  Let  neither  man  nor  woman  make  any  more  work  for  the 
oflfering  of  the  sanctuary."  How  curious  it  would  be  if  ever  such- 
troubles  should  arise  in  our  age,  and  modem  congregations  should 
need  such  restraint !  A  collection  is  made  in  some  country  church,  on 
evep  in  Boston,  and  the  agonized  pastor  comes  down  from  the  sacred 
desk,  and  while  the  people  are  bringing  in  with  boundless,  profusion 
their  silver  spoons,  gold  rings,  plated  knives  and  forks,  sable  muffs, 
ermine  tippets,  hundred-dollar  bills  and  double  eagles,  he  swings  hia 
hand  and  says :  ^  O  my  people,  don't  take  my  words  too  literally  I 
What  are  you  doing !  You  are  struck  with  a  sort  of  reli^ous  insanityl 
Ton  will  scarcely  have  bread  to  eat !  You  used  to  rob  Grod,  but  now 
you  are  robbing  yourselves.  Don't  give  so  much;  don't  be  so  profuse 
in  this  new  line ;  consider,  we  have  got  enough  to  convert  the  heathen 
twice  over.  You  are  not  required  to  love  your  neighbors  better  than 
yourselves."  Those  will  be  wonderful  days,  when  Christians  equal 
the  old  Jews  and  instead  of  hearing  the  dunningt  of  charity  shall  need 
to  be  warned  against  the  overflowing  of  virtue.  O,  that  I  had  been 
bom  sooner  or  later ;  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  or  in  some  millennial 
garden  ;  in  any  age  but  the  age  in  which  the  divine  record  seems  like 
an  incredible  fiction  I 

Lest  any  one  should  think  our  story  extravagant,  because  it  hap- 
pened so  long  ago,  let  me  just  say,  that  something  similar  occurred  in 
a  neighboring  town  somewhat  less  than  eighty  years  ago.  It  was 
necessary  to  enlarge  their  meeting-house,  and  a  good  deacon,  who  was 
a  carpenter,  undertook  the  work,  and  he  was  to  have  the  price  of  the 
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increase  of  the  pews  as  his  payment  and  reward.  When  the  aaction 
came,  the  prices  went  four  times  as  high  as  he  expected.  The  good 
man  was  in  a  perfect  agonj.  ^'O! "  he  said,  ^ you  are  extravagant; 
yon  bid  too  much.  I  shall  be  paid  twice  over.**  The  people,  how- 
ever, seemed  to  enjoy  his  distress,  and  to  bid  more  than  ever.^  I  tell 
this  story  to  make  the  Bible  credible,  and  to  make  the  charity  of  the 
pseudo-millennial  day  a  certain  hope. 
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1. — 1%e  Nino  TestcauMrUy  with  Nates,  Pictorial  lUustraHom  <md  Ref- 
erence*, Vol.  I.  The  Four  Gk>spels  with  a  Chronological  Har- 
mony. By  Israel  P.  Warren.  Boston:  Published  by  the 
American  Tract  Society,  28  Comhill.     pp.  386. 

This  volume  is  elegantly  brought  out  The  paper,  type  and  bind- 
ing, and  the  general  arrangement  of  text  and  notes,  could  hardly  be 
improved.  The  pictorial  illustrations  are  not  very  numerous,  but 
valuable.  In  the  front  is  a  mi^  of  Palestine,  and  Robinson's  Chro- 
nological Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels  forms  a  dear  and  instructive 
table  of  four  pages,  preceding  the  body  of  the  work;  while  an 
alphabetical  index  of  subjects  concludes  the  volume. 

The  copyright  stands  in  the  name  of  the  compiler,  and  the  Tract 
Society  is,  in  the  preface,  released  from  all  responsibility  for  the  views 
presented.  But  these  views  seem  to  be  the  common  views  of  Evan- 
gelical Christians,  given  with  much  tact  for  condensation  and  general 
information.  No  pretense  at  originality  is  made,  but  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  frt>m'  the  investigations  of  many  modem  biblical  scholars 
are  well  improved.    The  design  of  the  author  is  well  attained  so  fiur 

^  This  story  really  happened.  It  occurred  is  Dorchester  a  little  more  than  eighty 
years  ago.  The  architect  was  Deacon  Edward  Pierce;  the  old  house  was  cnt  in  two 
and  two  Corinthian  colmnns  were  introduced  to  support  the  roof  while  the  work  was 
in  operation,  and  remained  for  ornament  after  it  was  done.  The  honorable  distress  of 
this  good  deacon  during  the  auction  is  not  now  probably  remembered  by  a  single  per- 
son but  the  writer  of  this  sermon. .  Departed  spirit !  accept  my  incredible  testimony. 
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as  affi:>rdmg  ^Hjo  plain  people  a  concise,  inexpensive"  commentary  goes. 
We  doubt  whether  it  is  quite  ^'sufficient,"  and  if  it  was  intended  largely 
for  the  Freedmen  we  question  whether  it  is  su^ciently  simple  or  full. 
Mr.  Warren  has  done  a  good  work,  but  more  labor  and  study  would 
have  made  a  better  book.  A  great  biblical  author  has  said,  "It  takes 
all  our  learning  to  make  things  simple." 

2. — Language  cmd-the  Study  of  Language,  Twelve  Lectures  on  the 
Principles  of  Linguistic  Science.  By  William  Dwight  Whit- 
net,  Professor  of  Sanskrit,  and  Listructor  in  Modem  Languages 
in  Yale  College.  New  York:  Charles .  Scribner  &  Co.  1867. 
pp.  489. 

ScHOLABS  are  deeply  indebted  to  Scribner  &  Co.  for  bringing  so 
handsomely  before  the  public  so  many  valuable  works  on  this  increas- 
ingly interesting  subject  &f  language.  It  is  remarkable  that  so  fresh 
and  readable  a  volume  as  this  of  Professor  Whitney  on  the  principles 
of  this  wonderful  science,  could  be  produced  after  the  appearance  of 
Marsh's  and  MuUer's  Lectures,  Craik's  History,  DeVere's  Studies, 
Collier's  Rarest  B6oks,  and  Clark's  Elements.  Perhaps  this  racy 
freshness  is  to  be  accounted  for,  in  part,  by  the  fact  that  the  thoughts 
were  prepared  and  wroughj;  over,  again  and  again,  as  lectures  at  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  and  the  LoweU  Institute,  and  as  communica- 
tions to  the  American  Oriental  Society,  and  various  literary  period- 
icals. 

The  great  candor  of  the  author  crops  out  in  his  yielding  the  idea 
that  it  is  in  the  province  of  linguistic  science  to  determine  the  unity 
of  the  race.  We  have  been  much  interested  in  the  evidences  here  given 
that  aU  our  wealth  of  language  has  grown,  by  long  accumulation,  out 
of  scanty  germs  or  formless  roots;  and  that  language  has  a  divine 
origin  only  in  the  sense  that  man,  alon^  of  aU  the  animal  races,  was 
created  with  the  necessary  capacities  and  impulses  for  forming  lan- 
guage. The  reason  why  man  alone  can  speak,  is  found  in  this  essen- 
tial characteristic  that  we  have  the  power  of  employing  arbitrary  and 
conventional  signs,  capable  of  indefinite  change  and  growth;  while 
the  lower  animals  can  use  only  natural  and  instinctive  means  of  com- 
munication. In  short,  the  book  is  full  of  interesting  and  suggestive 
thoughts,  and  gives  the  condensed  results  of  many  years  of  study  by 
one  of  our  ablest  men. 
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S. — Three  EngKeh  Statesmen,    A  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Political 
History  of  England.     Bj  GrOLDwnc  Smith. 

The  three  "English  Statesmen"  are  Pym,  Cromwell  and  Pitt. 
The  younger  Pitt  is  meant.  Why  he  should  be  chosen  instead  of 
his  &ther,  Lord  Chatham,  is  not  stated ;  probably  because  Profl  Smith 
wished  to  deduce  certain  useful  lessons  from  Pitt's  political  life.  But 
though  he  was  equal  to  his  father  in  some  of  the  qualities  of  the  states- 
man, he  certainly  was  not  made  on  the  same  grand  scale  as  his  &ther. 
Pym,  Cromwell,  and  Pitt  the  elder,  were  men  of  colossal  attitude ; 
they  had  a  genius  for  goTcmment,  and  were  kings  of  men  by  divine 
right. 

Some  years  since,  Mr.  Disraeli,  just  made  Premier  of  England 
because  the  tory  party  dare  not  affiront  him,  said  of  the  then  recently 
deceased  Sir  Robert  Peel,  partly  by  way  of  atonement  for  his  fierce 
attacks  on  him,  while  alive,  that  he  was  the  "greatest  Parliament  man 
that  ever  lived."  Every  one  fieuniliar  with  the  parliamentary  history 
of  England  said  at  once,  "  that  is  not  true ;  no  man  ever  made  such 
a  figure  in  Parliament  as  John  Pym."  It  is  gratifying  to  find  that 
this  is  the  opinion  of  so  competent  a  judge  as  Prof.  Groldwin  Smith. 
Associated  with  such  men  as  Eliot,  Hampden,  Vane,  and  other  such 
demigods,  he  was  facile  princeps.  Nor  ^has  a  man  arisen  in  any 
country  since  his  time,  who  could  pretend  to  be  his  equal,  in  a  delib- 
erative assembly*  With  a  magnificent  head,  his  brow  rising  high 
above  his  handsome  &ce,  which  was  set  upon  a  broad,  strong  jaw  and 
chin ;  with  a  fine  person  and  voice,  he  was  fitted  to  command  atten- 
tion. Then  he  had  talent,  tact,  knowledge  of  his  country's  history, 
and  of  parliamentary  law,  promptness,  sagacity,  courage ;  in  a  word, 
every  quality  necessary  to  make  him  "king  Pym." 

Prof.  Smith  appreciated  Cromwell,  though  evidently  restrained  by 
his  position  from  saying  all  that  is  due  to  the  great  Protector.  Nor 
do  we  respect  the  Professor  for  his  sneers  at  Calvinism  and  at  the  sup- 
posed fimaticism  of  the  Lidependents,  when  he  knows,  and  admits,  that 
all  the  reforms  in  England  for  the  last  two  centuries,  are  only  a  par- 
tial carrying  out  of  principles  and  measures  advocated  by  the  Inde- 
pendents, with  Cromwell  at  their  head.  But  it  is  so  surprising  to  find 
an  Oxford  Professor  exercising  such  large  liberality  as  characterizes 
these  lectures,  that  we  will  not  criticise  with  severity.  One  mistake 
in  a  matter  of  family  history  should  not  have  been  made.  It  is  said 
that  the  eldest  son  of  Cromwell,  whose  death  was  such  a  lifelong  afflic- 
tion, was  named  Oliver  after  his  &ther.     Oliver  was  the  second  son,  a 
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brave  officer  who  fell  in  battle,  and  was  deeply  mourned.  But  the 
eldest  son  was  Robert,  named  after  his  grandfather,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  eighteen.  He  was  a  son  of  the  highest  promise,  and  long  after 
his  decease,  his  father,  speaking  of  the  event  said,  ^t  pained  my  heart, 
it  did."  Let  another  stride  towards  popular  government  be  made  in 
Great  Britain,  as  long  as  that  taken  in  the  last  session  of  Parliament, 
and  then  Pym  and  Cromwell  will  become  the  pride  of  English  poets, 
dramatiBts  and  historians,  as  they  have  always  been  of  the  common 
people.    The  readers  of  Prof  Smith's  Lectures  will  be  well  rewarded. 

4. —  Woman's   Wrongs:  A   Gounter-IrritanL    By  Gail  Hamilton. 
Boston :  Ticknor  &  Fields.     1868. 

This  book,  as  the  title  indicates,  was  designed  to  be  sensational, — 
to  soothe  the  authoress,  and  all  women  who  have  been  irritated  by  the 
utterances  of  Dr.  Todd  concerning  either  certain  ^Rights"  about  which 
they  clamor,  or  a  certain  wrong  aboutVhich  they  are  silent ;  and  to 
irritate  the  ^calibre"  of  the  Doctor,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  pulpit 
and  of  the  press  who  have  indorsed  his  sentiments.  ''The  publication 
of  Dr.  Todd's  essay,  and  its  reception  by  our  reverend  assemblies  of 
divines  and  our  social  philosophers,  speedily  transform  the  amiable  dis- 
position into  an  impulse  to  follow  the  example  of  the  renowned  Jenny 
Greddes,  and  fling  a  stool  at  their  heads."  p.  73.  The  intended 
caustic,  however,  proves  to  be  only  laughing  gas  ;  and  will  make  the 
offending  Doctor  and  his  ministerial  brethren  ''and  all  the  Wackford 
Squeerses  who  have  gone  into  the  business  of  newspaper  editing 
smack  their  lips,  and  cry  out,  'Here's  richness !' " 

The  great  ado  about  the  Doctor's  grammar  and  rhetoric  reminds 
one  of  the  proverb  concerning  people  in  glass  houses  throwing  stones. 
For  materials  for  retaliation  may  be  found  even  in  this  Counter-irri- 
tant; e.g.,pp.  3,  18,  76,  85,  149,  150,  175,  180,  211.  Besides,  by  her 
own  confession,  his  critic  has  taken  advantage  of  the  possible  careless- 
ness of  the  printer  and  the  proof-reader  at  the  newspaper  office. 

The  candid  portion  of  the  book  is  in  the  main  a  very  sensible  and 
timely  lesson  to  the  women  whose  flEUicied  'Snrongs"  are  chiefly  their 
own  fault,  and  who  think  the  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  the  ballot. 
The  right  of  women  to  the  ballot,  however,  is  asserted  with  sufficient 
positiveness  but  with  very  littie  understanding  of  the  subject. 

The  writer  evidentiy  had  a  very  unpleasant  consciousness  that  in 
some  things  she  was  fighting  against  the  Scriptures. 
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•*Paiil,  in  the  glow  of  inspiration,  uttering  truths  which  span  the  whole 
heaven  of  the  soul,  nevertheless  sometimes  showed  in  his  teachings  the  in- 
fluence of  his  age.  Christ  shone,  mildly  to  meet  our  darkened  ejes,  above 
all  ages.  Paul  could  never  quite  get  out  of  his  mind  the  notion  of  woman's 
/sphere.  Into  the  mind  of  Christ  it  never  came.  Paul  admonished  women 
to  guide  the  house.  Jesus  applauded  a  woman  for  not  guiding  the  house." 
pp.  186, 187. 

Thus  the  writer  denies  that  Paul's  doctrine  concerning  the  sphere 
of  woman  was  divinely  inspired,  declares  his  teaching  to  be  in  opposi- 
tion to  that  of  Christ,  betrays  a  spirit  that  would  just  as  readily  set 
aside  Christ  himself  if  any  of  his  expressed  declarations  were  undenia- 
bly in  her  way,  and  acknowledges  that  the  modem  theory  of  woman's 
rights  is  inconsistent  with  the  word  of  Grod. 

So  far  as  reference  is  made  to  Dr.  Todd's  exposure  of  that  social 
evil  which  first  provoked  the  writer,  her  disregard  for  the  scriptural 
doctrine  is,  if  possible,  still  more  shocking.  His  condenmation  of  the 
evil  she  denounces  as  ''inmiorality,"  and  his  wisdom  in  exposing  it  as 
^femal."  She  arrays  herself  with  the  quacks  and  druggists  whose 
licentious  and  murderous  advertisements  are  so  lucrative  to  the  pub- 
lishers of  our  secular  newspapers,  by  distinctly  declaring  the  deeper 
wrong  of  multiplying  children  too  feeble  to.  be  educated,"  and  that  '^to 
*give  life  to  a  sentient  being,  without  being  able  to  make  provision  to 
turn  life  to  the  l^est  account, — to  give  life,  careless  whether  it  will  be 
bale  or  boon  to  the  redpient, — is  the  sin  of  sins" !  Did  it  never  oc* 
cur  to  her  that  health  is  always  a  relative  thing,  that  every  child  is 
born  with  an  inherent  law  of  disease  and  death,  and  that  her  principle 
rigidly  and  universally  applied  would  soon  reduce  the  race  to  a  last, 
one  individual  whom  th^re  would  be  none  to  pity  and  none  to  bury? 
And  did  she  never  read,  '^Master,  who  did  sin,  this  man,  or  his  parents, 
that  he  was  bom  blind  ?  Jesus  answered,  Neither  hath  this  man 
sinned,  nor  his  parents :  but  that  the  works  of  Grod  should  be  made 
manifest  in  him"  ? 

The  impiety,  slande^r,  vituperation,  and  arrogance  of  ^Woman's 
Wrongs,"  neither  the  sex  of  the  writer,  nor  her  generally  accurate 
and  racy  style,  nor  yet  her  many  excellent  sentiments,  will  excuse. 
The  Counter-irritant  is  overdone,  and  will  help  rather  than  hinder  the 
causes  espoused  by  Dr.  Todd,  while  it  will  damage  the  reputation  of 
his  feir  but  un&ir  assailant 
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5.— ilf^ntotr  of  Rw.  Geo.   W.  Be^iwne,  D.  D.    By  Rev.  A.  R.  Van 

Nest,  D.  D.    New  York :  Sheldon  &  Company.      1867. 

LiTTLB  more  than  the  simple  annoHnoement  of  this  Memoir  is  nec- 
essary to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  many  yet  Uving  who  were  priv- 
ileged with  the  stated  ministration  of  Dr.  Bethune,  and  of  the  many 
more  who  heard  him  occasionally,  and  of  the  many  more  still  who  en- 
joyed his  acquaintance,  or  admired  his  writings,  or  were  fiuniliar  with 
his  reputation.  The  Memoir  is  evidently  a  labor  of  love  on  the  part 
of  the  author,  and  those  who  contributed  materials  for  his  use.  The 
subject,  from  his  scholarship,  position,  abundant  labors,  eloquence, 
eccentricities  and  fame,  is  one  of  rare  interest  He  was  a  lover  of 
nature  and  of  books,  and  had  a  library  of  several  thousand  volumes, 
of  which  the  piscatorial  department  numbered  seven  hundred.  The 
volume  is  adorned  with  a  fine  likeness  of  the  Doctor ;  and  also  with  a 
picture  of  him  in  study  dress,  sitting  with  pen  in  hand,  and  smoking- 
cap  on  his  head,  and  meerschaum  within  reach — the  bowl  resting  on 
the  floor  and  the  stem  leaning  against  the  table  at  a  point  near  the 
top.  This  last  feature  reminds  one  of  a  picture  of  Lamb  poring  over 
hia  folios  by  candle-light,  with  decanter  and  half-filled  tumbler  in  close 
prozindty,  and  the  suggestive  autograph,  <^Yours  Truly,  Ratherish 
UnweU." 

*   The  Memoir,  a  compact  12mo  of  nearly  450  pages,  is  for  sale  by 
Gould  &  Lincoln. 

6. — Rural  Studies^  with  JHnU  for  Country  Places,      By  the  Author 
of  "My  Farm  at  Edgewood."    New  York  :  Charles  Scribner  &  Co. 

7. — Home  Spun  ;  or  Five  and  Tiventy  Tears  Ago*      By  Thomas 
Lackland.     New  York :  Hurd  &  Houghton. 

Both  capital  books  of  their  kind,  and  in  some  sort,  companion  vol- 
umes. If  the  last  had  a  grain  more  of  humor,  it  would  make  a 
book  sparkling,  where  it  is  only  interesting.  Still  it  b  enjoyable  as 
it  is.  The  first  has  many  practical  suggestions  of  great  value,  drawn 
from  a  somewhat  limited  experience  in  the  country. 

8. — Fredy  Maria^  and  Me.    New  York:  Charles  Scribner.     1867. 

If  you  want  to  laugh  and  cry  alternately  and  promiscuously,  buy 
this  inimitable  little  book.  The  children  will  like  it  as  well  as  the  old 
folks.  "Me"  is  a  Yankee  aunt  of  the  old  fashioned  stamp.  "Fred**  is 
a  graceless  nephew,  who  borrows  her  money  and  spends  it  in  New 
York.    '"Maria"  is  his  wife,  who  is  so  ashamed  of  him  that  he  sells 
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out  his  establishment  in  the  city  and  repUu^es  all  the  old  lady's  fonds. 
For  sale  by  Gould  &  Lincoln. 

9.— The  Turk  and  The   Greek.    By  S-  G.  W.  Benjamin.      New 
York :  Hurd  &  Houghton.    1867. 

This  volume  is  written  by  the  son  of  a  deroted  Missionary  of  the 
American  Board,  and  some  parts  of  it  have  appeared  in  leading  maga- 
zines and  newspapers  in  this  State.  Mr.  Benjamin  writes  clearly  and 
pleasantly,  and  his  observations  are  accurate  and  instructive.  The  re- 
cent interest  in  Greece  and  Turkey  make  the  appearance  of  this 
volume  very  timely.  It  is  thus  dedicated :  ^To  the  memory  of  my 
fiither,  who  consecrated  his  life  to  the  Missionary  work  in  Greece  and 
Turkey,  and  now  lies  buried  in  Constantinople,  this  volume  is  affec- 
tionately and  reverently  inscribed." 

10. — Lectures  on  The  Study  of  History.  Delivered  in  Oxford,  1859- 
61.  By  GoLDWiN  Smith,  M.  A^  Regius  Professor  of  Modem 
History  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  New  York :  Harper  & 
Bros.     1866. 

Gold  WIN  Smith  has  such  a  keen  appreciation  of  republican  institu- 
tions, and  writes  so  discriminatingly  and  candidly,  that  this  collection 
of  Lectures  has  been  very  &vorably  received  by  American  readers. 
Few  Englishmen  have  either  the  sense  or  the  grace  to  speak  as  h^ 
does  of  the  Puritans  and  the  Colonies. 

11. — TTie  Duty  and  Discipline  of  Extemporary  Preaching,  By  F. 
Barham  ZmcK^  Vicar  of  Wherstead  and  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to 
the  Queen.      New  York :    Charles   Scribner  &  Company.      1867. 

A  YERT  interesting  account  of  a  Church  of  England  clergyman's 
attempt  to  break  away  from  his  notes,  and  some  very  sensible  recom- 
mendations to  others  like-minded.  The  subject  already  commands 
attention,  and  the  book  will  do  good.  There  is  no  better  recommend- 
ation on  this  subject,  however,  than  that  of  an  old  New  England 
divine.  ^'Have  something  to  say,  then  say  it"  Extemporary  preach- 
ing of  the  highest  type  is  difficult  because  men  w  11  not  prepare  some- 
thing to  say ;  and  then  will  not  simply  and  directly  say  it,  and  sit 
down. 

12,— Hymnal  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  (0.  &).  Philadelphia- 
Pres.  Board  of  Publication. 

In  our  judgment  there  are  many  better  hymn  and  tune  booka  thim 
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this  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  yet,  it  is  a  great  advance  upon 
thd  book  in  previous  use.  It  has  the  advantage  that  it  is  published 
by  authority  and  will  make  its  way  among  all  (O.  S.)  Presbyterian 
churches.  It  credits  nineteen  hymns  to  the  Sabbath  Hymn  Book, 
and  introduces  all  of  .Ray  Palmer's  hynms  which  that  collection  in- 
cludes.   It  is  well  finished  and  indexed. 

13. — Sermons.  By  Alex.  Hamilton  Vinton,  Rector  of  St  Mark's 
Church,  New  York.  Boston :  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  Church  Pub- 
lishers.    1867. 

When  Dr.  Vinton  left  "St  Paul's,"  Boston,  he  collected  this  vol- 
ume  of  sermons.  This  was  in  1855.  It  is  dedicated  to  his  former 
parishioners,  and  includes  eighteen  sermons  on  very  important  doc- 
trines and  duties.  This  new  edition, .  doubtless,  will  meet  with  a 
ready  sale  among  all  who  love  the  simple  truths  of  the  Gk>spel. 

14; — Shtyrt  Studies  f<yr  Sunday-School  Teachers.  By  Charles  S. 
Robinson,  D.  D.,  Pastor  of  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.    New  York:  Winkoop  &  Sherwood,  18  Beekman  St    1868. 

This  volume  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages  contains  four- 
teen sermons  and  ji  Bible-class  lesson.  The  subjects  are  well  chosen, 
And  treated  so  as  not  only  to  make  a  good  religious  impression  at 
once,  but  perhaps  to  suggest  to  many  teachers  a  more  interesting  and 
effective  method  and  style  of  expounding,  illustrating,  and  applying 
religious  truth  to  their  classes.  The  peculiar  adaptation  of  the  book 
to  Sunday-school  teachers  arises  not  from  the  themes  of  discourse, 
nor  fh)m  any  profound  discussion  of  them,  but  from  the  felicitous  put- 
ting of  the  more  obvious  truths  of  the  texts.  Bating  a  little  dap-trap, 
such  as  the  caption  ^Drawing  Lightning,"  and  here  and  there  a  turn 
adapted  to  induce  mirth  rather  than  seriousness ;  and  reminding  the 
author  of  his  own  rule  for  quoting  from  the  Scriptures,  we  commend 
his  book  and  wish  it  a  wide  circulation. 

» 

15. — I7ie  Queens  of  American  Society,  By  Mrs.  Ellet,  author  of 
"The  Women  of  the  Revolution,"  etc  New  York :  Chas.  Scribner 
&  Co. 

We  have  here  a  volume  of  republican  Queens.  We  miss  from 
among  the  portraits,  that  of  Martha  Washington,  which  should  have 
been  the  frontispiece.  We  have,  however,  among  others, 'Mrs.  John 
Jay  and  Mrs.  John  Hancock,  with  head-dresses  of  an   elevation  to 
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which  some  of  oar  &ir  wives  and  sisters  may  as{Hre,  hat,  as  yet,  have 
not  attained ;  the  sharp,  lady-like,  aristocratic  featares  of  Mrs.  Pres. 
Polk ;  the  very  plain  and  homely  face  of  the  charming  and  accom- 
plished Madame  Le  Vert ;  the  strongly-marked,  hat  well  turned  coan- 
tenance  of  Mrs.  Jessie  Benton  Fremont,  and  as  an  after-thought 
— ^for  it  does  not  appear  in  the  list  of  portraits — the  petite,  hut  very 
winning  hce  of  Mrs.  Henry  J.  Butterfield.  Mrs.  EUet's  reputation 
as  a  writer  is  voucher  sufficient  for  the  text  of  the  volume,  to  which 
we  recommend  our  female — alas  I  they  are  so  few — readers !  For 
sale  hy  Grould  &  Lincoln. 

16. — Home  Work:  or  Parochial  OhrisHantzaiion.  By  Rev.  A.  S. 
Chesebrough.    American  Tract  Society,  28  Cornhill,  Boston. 

This  little  volume  has  an  introduction  hy  Dr.  Bacon,  and  emhraces 
a  discussion  of  the  need,  claims,  and  conditions  of  success  of  home 
lahor  for  reaching  the  neglecters  of  the  sanctuary.  It  is  very  appro- 
priate to  the  times,  and  should  he  largely  circulated. 

17. — Salome:  A  Dramatic  Poem.  By  J.  C.  Hey  wood.  New  York: 
Hurd  &  Houghton.     1867. 

Wb  can  see  no  good  reason  why  this  poem  should  have  heen  pub- 
lished. It  was  sin  enough  to  have  written  it.  The'  printer,  however, 
has  done  his  part  well,  and  ought  not  to  be  censured.  It  is  a  very 
mechanical  and  prosy  thing,  and  wd  have  looked  in  vain  to  find  any- 
thmg  redeemmg  in  it 

18. — Four  Tears  Among  Spanish  Americans,  By  F.  Habsanrek, 
late  U.  S.  Minister-Resident  to  the  Republic  of  Ecuador.  New 
York :  Hurd  &  Houghton.     1868. 

This  is  quite  a  lively  book,  written  not  by  a  very  scholarly  pen  but 
by  one  who  has  lived  long  enough  in  South  America  to  be  able  to 
give  accurate  information  of  the  subject  he  treats.  The  style  is  some- 
what inflated,  but  never  lacks  energy.  The  following  picture  of  the 
senoras  of  Quito  Ib  not  very  attractive : 

**The  chief  aspiration  of  a  young  lady  in  Quito,  the  chief  object  of  her 
intrigues^nd  anxieties,  is  to  find  a  husband  as  soon  as  possible.  That  ob- 
ject attained,  she  resigns  herself  to  indifi^Srence.  The  cares  of  the  house- 
hold trouble  her  but  little.  Brooms  but  seldom  wend  their  way  through  the 
neglected  rooms  of  houses  in  the  interior.  She  resigns  herself  to  fieas  as 
well  as  to  social  apathy.   'She  no  longer  cares  to  appear  in  society,  nor  is 
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she  ambitiooB  to  receive  company  at  her  borne,  as  «be  is  scarcely  ever 
dressed  or  combed,  and  shmis  the  trouble  of  passing  throngb  these  operations 
unnecessarily." 

19. — The  Art  of  'IXscaurse :  A  System  of  Rhetoric  Adopted  for  tue 
in  Colleges  and  Academies^  and  also  for  Private  Study,  By  Henry 
N.  Day.  Author  of  "Logic,"  etc.  etc.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner  &  Go.     1867. 

20. — The  Art  of  English  Composition.  By  Henry  N.  Day.  Author 
of  "Logic,"  etc.    New  York:  Charles  Scribner  &  Co.     1867. 

We  are  totally  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with  such  books.  We  say  this 
after  a  long  experience  in  "Composition,"  "Discourse,"  and  the 
teaching  of  youth.  They  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  a  good 
literary  production  can  be  made  by  rule,  as  a  piece  of  art.  This  we 
regard  as  simply  impossible  in  theory,  and  never  done  in  fact  Rules 
never  made  a  good  writer.  They  may  make  mechanical,  artistic  con- 
struction of  sentences,  but  not  easy,  graceful,  natural  authors.  Com- 
position and  Discourse  by  rule  are  to  good  writing  what  the  canal  is 
to  the  brook.  One  shows  engineering  and  looks  like  business,  the 
other  is  natural  and  truly  beautiful. 

Pope's  "True  ease  in  writing  comes  from  art,"  is  as  natWal  as  his 
own  style  is  stiff,  hard  and  graceless.  Let  t&e  child  hear  good  Eng- 
lish and  he  will  speak  it ;  and  if  he  speaks  it  well,  let  him  write  it  as 
he  speaks  it ;  and  that  will  be  the  best  English  composition  and  Dis* 
course  for  him. 

21.— Go2(2en  Truths.    Boston :  Lee  &  Shepard.     1867. 

This  is  a  beautiful  volume  of  sweet  selections  for  different  phases 
of  the  Christian  life,  made  by  the  wife  of  a  clergyman  in  this  vicipity. 
The  selections  are  in  excellent  taste,  and  the  volume  has  already  met 
with  a  large  sale,  as  it  deserves.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  the 
profits  to  the  compiler  are  devoted  to  the  Consumptives'  Home  in  this 
city. 

22. — Hadassah  and  the  Court  of  King  Ahasuerus :  Eva  Merton,  or 
The  Blue  Morocco  Shoes :  The  True  Sister,  and  Other  Tales : 
Oauds  After  Rainy  or  The  Afflictions  of  Bertha  Melville:  The 
Convicfs  Family :     The  Old  Broum  House^  or  Mother's  Birthday. 

The  above  volumes  for  the  fiunily  and  S.  S.  Library  are  from  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  and  have  been  carefully  examined 
by  their  Committee. 
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23. — The    Three  Boys^   TWie  Ouriaus  Chester,  and  Terrema^  are 
firom  the  same  source. 

Lee  &  Shepard  have  sent  us  for  children,   (Mrnling  the  Hope,  by 
Mat  Majcnering,  and  Alexis  the  Runaway^  by  Rosa  Abbott. 


ARTICLE  XIV. 

THE   ROUND  TABLE. 

Some  Unitarian  Confessions.  The  Christian  Examiner  for  Jan- 
uary contains  an  article  by  Charles  H.  Brighaxn  on  ^Education  and 
Liberal  Christianity,"  which  was  ^^ad  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Western  Unitarian  Conference,  in  October,  1866."  The  writer  begins 
with  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  denomination  is  weary  of  ^^this 
unending  tale  of  blame  and  lack  and  need  in  the  matter  of  pulpit 
supply,"  and  yet  is  obliged  to  continue  the  ^  tiresome  discussion." 
He  then  rehearses  the  popular  complaint  as  follow  s : 

**Are  we  to  hold  the  position  that  we  formerly  held,  or  resign  it  finally, 
and  change  places  with  the  sects  which  have  had  no  care  for  learning? 
Already  the  wise  among  us  see  signs  of  such  a  change,  and  lament  that  we 
submit  so  meekly  to  that  sad  doom.  They  tell  how  the  glory  of  learning  is 
departing  from  omr  lanks;  how  few  of  the  younger  preachers  take  interest 
in  theological  studies,  or  are  competent  to  speak  on  questions  of  reUgious 
science.  .  .  .  They  mourn,  that  while  educated  men  are  so  slow  to  come 
into  our  ministry,  uneducated  men  seem  to  have  no  such  reluctance.  They 
observe  in  the  lists  of  the  younger  clergy  that  less  than  half,  hardly  a  third, 
have  had  the  advantage  of  a  Tegular  college  training;  and  that  most  of  those 
who  pretend  to  interpret  have  but  slight  knowledge  of  the  tongues  that 
must  be  dealt  with.  .  .  .  The  churches,  too,  are  becoming  almost  desperate 
in  the  quality  of  the  material  that  they  have  to  choose  from ;  and  often  take 
their  pastors,  not  because  they  are  satisfied,  but  because  they  can  do  no 
better.  Not  only  the  elders  among  the  clergy,  but  the  elders  among  the 
laity  even  more,  complain  of  the  evident  degeneracy  of  learning  in  the  lib- 
eral body." 

Admitting  the  complaint  to  be  for  the  most  part  well-founded,  the 
writer  seeks  consolation  in  the  possibility  that  ''rational  religion  is 
properly  the  religion  of  unlettered  men,  while  the  frdth  of  the  schools 
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is  naturallj  of  another  kind."     The  history  of  liberal  Christianity  is 
appealed  to  as  showing  that  it  came 

'*Not  specially  from  theological  studies  or  inquiries;  not  specially  from 
diligent  search  in  the  Scripture.  The  fact  is,  that  the  free-thinking  outside 
of  the  church,  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  the  last  century,  the  teachings  of 
French  philosophers,  the  influence  of  revolutions  and  of  democratic  ideas, 
did  a  great  deal  more  to  bring  defections  frx>m  the  ancient  faith  than  any 
zeal  of  biblical  studies.  Our  national  theology  began  in  abstract  ideas,  in 
theories  more  secular  than  religious;  and  its  biblical  support  was  an  after- 
thought. Indeed  we  may  as  well  confess,  howcTcr  shapely  the  buttresses 
which  biblical  study  builds  around  the  rational  faith,  that  this  study,  in  the 
letter  at  least,  is  not  the.  cornerstone  and  foundation  of  the  rational  faith. 
A  liberal  Christian  will  not  give  up  his  ideas,  even  if  the  word  of  Scripture 
shall  seem  to  deny  them.  .  .  .  The  masters  of  biblical  divinity,  both  in  this 
land  and  in  the  Old  World,  have  been  usually  eminent  for  their  orthodoxy. 
It  is  Jree  study  more  than  biblical  study,  which  makes  men  liberal;  and  the 
liberal  theology  comes  from  the  influence  of  secular  science  upon  religious 
ideas." 

According  to  these  confessions,  the  Unitarian  ministry,  taken  as  a 
whole,  is  neither  eminent  for  learning,  nor  in  danger  of  becoming  so. 
Liberal  religion  sprang  not  from,  the  Bible  bat  from  infidelity,  and  is 
not  religions  but  secular.  The  liberal  Christian  is  bigoted,  is  not 
open  to  conviction,  ^^¥ill  not  give  up  his  ideas,  even  if  the  word  of 
Scripture  shall  seem  to  deny  them."  To  study  the  Bible  with  a  rev« 
erent  spirit,  and  with  a  desire  to  follow  its  teachings,  would  endanger 
his  'Hdeas."     The  Bible  therefore  is  no  authority  for  him. 

All  this  was  plain  enough  before.  The  only  point  of  interest  is, 
that  it  has  been  confessed  in  Conference,  and  then  published  to  the 
world.  To  call  a  secular  religion,  derived  from  the  inventions  of  men, 
Geology,"  the  doctrine  of  Grod,  betrays  a  sinister  purpose  towards 
the  people,  and  shocking  irreverence  on  the  part  of  the  ministry. 
After  these  confessions,  it  will  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  rational- 
ism, or  infidelity,  of  Unitarianism.  It  not  only  denies  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  but  it  sets  aside  the  Bible  itself.  It  acknowledges  that  Bibli- 
cal scholarship  is  proverbially  orthodox,  and  that  liberal  religion  is, 
in  respect  of  the  Bible,  anything  but  liberal. 

The  Wat  Thet  Look  at  it.  The  Independent  of  Feb.  27th  has 
a  very  sharp  ^^reatment"  of  Dr.  Holmes's  ^Guardian  Angel,**  which 
we  see  has  been  translated  into  French  under  the  appropriate  title  of 
"Ancestral  Depravity,"  in  which  occurs  the  following  paragraph.  It 
is  doubtless  from  the  pen  of  the  editor  himself,  and  is  an  indication  of 
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some  improyement      Oar  fpend   TUton    is  probably  oonyalescmg 
under  the  treatment  of  the  seven  wise  physicians  of  the  West. 

**  These  caustic  flings  at  the  Orthodox  sect  of  New  England  mar  many 
pages  of  the  Guardian  Angel.  We  are  sorry  that  Dr.  Holmes  makes  tiiem, 
because  they  rebound  upon  himself.  If  he  has  passed  into  the  freedom  of 
larger  ideas,  and  abides  in  the  sunshine  &f  a  more  liberal  faith,  surely  he 
should  be  more  tolerant  and  tender  of  those  who  he  believes  walk  yet  in  the 
bondage  of  fear.  Wb  very  manner  forces  us  back  to  the  conclusion  that,  in 
all  statements  of  belief,  temperament  is  greater  than  all.  For  we  often  find 
intolerance  wearing  the  garb  of  liberality.  So,  too,  we  see  men  whose  lov- 
ing souls  transcend  the  limitations  of  the  narrowest  creed,  though  they  may 
be  called  by  its  name;  and  men  narrow,  bigoted,  and  bitter,  who  claim  to 
walk  in  the  liberty  of  perfect  love.  J£  Dr.  Holmes  would  only  portray  the 
beneficence  of  God's  laws  as  he  sees  them,  without  attacking  so  pitilessly 
those  who  read  them  in  a  leas  happy  light,  we  should  feel  that  he  had  indeed 
entered  upon  that  supreme  liberty  of  love  wherein  the  spirit  of  Christ  makes 
one  free  firom  all  uncharitableness.  He  is  sincere  and  intense— so  intense, 
that  we  believe  he  is  often  unconscious  that  he  is  denouncing,  or  at  least 
sneering,  with  all  the  acerbity  which  he  himself  condemns." 

7%s  Uhiversaltst  Quarterly  thinks  as  we  do  about  '^The  Guardian 
Angel,"  and  is  quite  ready  to  accord  the  doctor  his  due  for  the  animu$ 
of  his  }x)ok ;  speaking  of  The  AtlanHe,  it  says : 

"We  rejoice  in  its  success  and  wide  circulation,  because  that  it  is  doing 
good  work  in  uprooting  superstitions  of  the  ancient  time,  and  preparing  the 
way  for  the  truth  to  enter  some  dark  places.  The  wrathful  ^ngs  said  in 
certain  evangelical  quarters,  secure  it  more  ready  entrance  among  the 
thoughtful  and  cultivated  class.'' 

The  assumption  of  these  adjectives  is  very  sul^ime,  especially  when 
one  reads  several  of  the  articles  of  the  present  number  of  the  Qucar- 
terly  itself.  ^  There  certainly  is  no  other  body  of  men,  where  there  is 
so  much  professional  charlatanism  and  pretence  of  learning  as  in  that 
the  interests  of  which  this  organ  is  designed  to  promote.  When  a 
man  becomes  acquainted  with  the  superficial  scholarship  of  many  of 
the  men  who,  in  this  denomination,  undertake  to  mould  mind  through 
the  press  and  in  the  pulpit,  he  is  filled  with  amazement.  You 
hear  men  quote  Hebrew,  Latin,  Greek  and  German  authorities 
with  all  the  glibness  of  accurate  familiarity,  when  many  of  them  have 
never  been  through  the  low  curriculum  of  even  an  American  college. 

1  Two  of  these  are  devoted  to  an  attempt  to  destroy  confidence  in  the  meaning  of 
English  words,  and  in  the  definitions  of  Greek  lexicons. 
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ANIME,  EN  DOJUNUS. 

"Hark,  my  soul,  it  is  the  Lord." — Cowpbr. 

Anime,  en  Dominus  I 
Jesus  nrget  cominus  ; 
nie  dicif,  dicit  te, 
Die,  peccate,  amas  me? 

Amor  mens  non  mutatus; 
Liber,  fidos,  Deo  datus; 
Altior  summis,  altior  imis, 
Fortior  morte,  et  sublimis. 

Meam  gloriam  noices  cito, 
GratiflB  opere  finito: 
Sedis  partem  dabo  te; 
Die,  peccate,  amas  me? 

Jesu,  mei  gemitus, 
Amor  est  tam  langaidus: 
Tamen  amo,  et  te  colo, 
D&  amare  magis,  volo. 

Home  Evangelization.  The  Home  Eyangelization  movement 
in  Massachusetts  was  begun  in  1865.  It  has  made  encoura^ng  pro- 
gress and  seems  to  be  steadily  and  rapidly  gaining. 

The  first  report  of  the  State  Committee  (Sept,  1866)  announced 
that  two  hundred  neglected  places  had  been  ascertained;  which  num- 
ber has  since  risen  to  two  hundred  and  fifty.  Of  these,  it  appears  by 
the  last  report  (Sept,  1867),  that  all  but  fifty  are  now  provided  with 
some  form  of  regular  Christian  influence.  One  more  year  of  similar 
progress  would  probably  see  them  all  supplied.  Repeatedly,  these 
efforts  of  the  churches  have  been  blessed  with  revivals,  resulting 
in  twenty,  forty,  eighty  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  conversions ;  and 
uniformly,  the  general  tone  of  the  churches  engaging  in  these  labors 
has  been  improved.  Facts  encourage  us  in  the  belief  that  there  is 
no  neighborhood  in  the  State  so  grossly  immoral  that  it  can  not  in  a 
comparatively  short  time  be  brought  under  the  tr^msforming  influences 
of  the  Gk>spel. 

But  the  case  of  out-districts  is  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  task  on 
which  the  churches  have  thus  entered.  The  out-classes  embraced  ten 
times  as  many  people  as  these  neighborhoods,  and  are  much  harder  to 
reach  effectively.     But  how  are  these  people  td  be  saved  ?    In  three 
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wajB.  First  by  such  a  preaching  of  the  doctrine  of  the  church  as  will 
tend  to  make  our  churches  better.  Christians  need  to  dwell  upon  the 
duties  and  privileges  which  belong  to  them  as  members  of  Christ's  body, 
and  to  have  their  aspirations  stirred,  in  view  of  the  sacredness  of 
their  high  calling.  Our  preaching  should  so  set  forth  the  nature  of 
the  church,  as  to  fill  iien  with  joy,  and  reverence,  and  zeaL  It 
shotdd  furnish  ideas  capable  of  both  inspiring  and  sustaining  a  noble 
activity. 

Quite  a  number  of  churches  are  making  use  of  the  neighborhood 
meeting,  and  the  fellowship  meeting,  as  means  for  promoting 
acquaintance  and  spiritual  intimacy.  As  the  work  goes  on,  our 
churches  will  find  it  practicable  to  engage  a  larger  proportion  of  their 
members  in  some  form  of  positive  Christian  activity. 

There   must  also  be  a  fulfilment  of  the   prophecy  quoted  by  the 

Apostle  Peter  (Acts  ii.  17, 18),  engaging,  that  is  to  say,  all  ages  and 

all  classes  in  preaching  the  Gospel  is  the  one  grand  ^^easure"  to 

which  we  must  look  for  success.     There  is  no  reason  why  every  one 

.  who  believes  should  not  help  in  making  others  believe. 

Correction.  The  ingenious  and  suggestive  article  in  our  January 
issue,  on  the  time  and  place  of  infant  baptism,  was  written  by  a  ^  be- 
loved physidan"  and  not  by  a  clergyman.  It  should  have  been  cred- 
ited to  Stephen  Tracy  of  Andover,  Mass.  The  leading  idea  was 
su^ested  by  many  concurring  facts  ill  his  large  medical  practice. 
Does  it  not  bring  back  the  ordinance  to  household  baptism  most  beau- 

« 

tifully,  and  at  the  same  time  reveal  the  way  of  escape  from  the  many 
temptations  to  delay  which  accompany  our  modem  practice.  We 
have  often  thought  that  the  expense,  parade,  and  anxiety  of  bringing 
a  child  before  a-^'&shionable  audience"  a  terrible  snare. 
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ARTICLE  L 

THE  PLACE  OF  REPENTANCE  IN  RELIGION  AND 

THEOLOGY. 

Maladjustmekts  of  Christian  doctrine  have  often,  in  the 
history  of  the  church,  done  as  much  mischief  as  the  teaching  of 
downright  error.  They  are,  themselves,  forms  of  error.  They 
rob  truth  of  its  symmetry,  they  destroy  the  just  proportions  be- 
tween  its  parts,  they  deprive  it  of  power.  It  is  important  to 
hold  and  utter  the  different  truths  that  go  to  compose  the  divine 
system ;  it  is  also  important  to  give  them  their  proper  relations 
to  each  other.  Two  truths  may  be  each  held,  and  yet  so  mal- 
adjusted in  respect  to  each  other,  so  held  out  of  place,  and  in 
relations  so  untrue  and  injurious  as  to  have  all  the  effect  of 
error  upon  men's  minds. 

Repentance  and  faith  are  so  set  forth  in  the  Scriptures  that  it  is 
difficult  not  to  recognize  them  as,  taken  together,  the  two  great 
co-ordinate  requirements  in  order  to  salvation.  But  in  relation 
to  each  other  they  may  be  readily  misplaced,  often  have  been 
utterly  so,  and  are  still  very  extensively.  In  this  article  it  is 
proposed  to  show  what  is  the  proper  place  of  the  former  in  re- 
ligion and  theology. 
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It  is  the  great,  vital,  experimental  condition  of  saving  or 
Gospel  &ith,  the  condition  antecedent,  or  precedent.     It  is  the 
condition  on  which  alone  faith  can  be  exercised,  logically  and  in 
the  nature  of  things,  yet  not  of  necessity  chronologically,  though 
no  man  can  successfully  deny  that  it  sometimes  chronological 
precedes,  or  that  it  sometimes  occurs  at  the  same  moment  Tnth 
the  first  act  of  faith.    But  never  afterwards  as  a  first  genunie 
saving  repentance.     This  is  our  thesis. 

The  world  of  modem  thought  is  indebted  for  the  truth  now 
to  be  maintained,  to  masters  in  New  England  theology.  For 
depth,  for  spirituality,  for  method,  for  clearness,  for  conclusive- 
ness, these  giants  have  never  been  suipassed.  By  many  teackers 
and  expounders  of  scriptural  doctrine  no  distinction  has  been 
made  between  repentance  and  faith.  The  professed  theologians 
are  at  fiiult  as  well  as  the  conmientators.  Some,  with  a  wonder- 
ful confusion  of  thought,  assert  that  these  two  religious  exerdaes 
are  one  and  the  same  thing,  only  viewed  in  difierent  aspects. 
Some  assert  that  they  mutually  include  each  other  logically  and 
chronologically,  or  are  co-equally  conditions  of  each  other.  Dr. 
Archibald  Alexander,  who  did  not  intensely  admire  the  New 
England  theology,  with  its  methods  of  cleaijng  up  6od*s  tnith, 
and  reconciling  the  mind  to  it,  says  of  repentance  and  &ith : 
*'As  to  the  precedence  of  one  before  the  other  it  is  a  question  as 
impertinent  as  whether  a  whole  precedes  one  of  its  parts,  or  is 
preceded  by  it."  The  Presbyterian  Confession  of  Faith,  which 
Dr.  Alexander  implicitly  followed,  puts  repentance  after  fiuth, 
and  yet  it  so  defines  them  each  as  to  show  that  fidth  should 
have  the  precedence.  The  Shorter  Catechism  also  puts  fiuth 
first ;  the  Larger  Catechism  does  the  same  once,  but  in  other 
places  reverses  the  order  (Answers  to  Questions  67  and  153). 
All  three  make  them  both  evangelical  and  saving  graces.  Dr. 
Alexander  asserts  that :  **No  man  can  give  a  sound  definition  of 
evangelical  repentance  which  will  not  include  faith,"  meaning 
specific  fidth  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  an  atoning  Saviour. 
But  he  adds :  *'If  the  word  repentance  be  used  in  a  more  re- 
stricted sense,  for  godly  sorrow  for  sin  and  hatred  of  it,  it  must 
be  preceded  by  a  true  faith,  for  seeing  in  a  rational  mind  goes 
before  feeling."     The  reasoning  discloses  his  exclusion  of  will 
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from  each  and  from  conversion  as  a  whole,  makmg  them  passive 
experiences,  in  which  an  essential  part  of  the  mind  takes  no 
part,  instead  of  regarding  them  as  acts  of  the  whole  mind ;  intel- 
lect, sensibility  and  wiH,  all  acting,  and  acting  together.  AU 
three  are  thus  represented  as  stopping  short  of  entire  conver- 
sion, for  the  will  of  the  sinner  must  be  converted  as  well  as  his 
intellect  and  his  feeHng.^  Dr.  Alexander  made,  after  all,  just 
enough  distinction  between  repentance  and  faith  to  miss  the 
truth  and  give  the  precedence  to  the  wrong  one.*  Dr.  Plumer 
writing  later,*  denies  that  they  are  analytically  distinct,  and 
quotes  the  saying,  ^'the  true  tears  of  repentance  flow  from  the 
eyb  of  fidth."  These  two  writers,  it  is  supposed,  fidrly  repre- 
sent Old  School  Presbyterianism.* 

President  Edwards  at  first  treats  repentance  and  faith  as 
necessarily  implying  each  other,  and  as  being  the  two  several 
parts  of  Gospel  conversion  ;  the  one  being  the  turning  from  sin, 
the  other  the  turning  to  God.  In  his  discourse  on  justification  by 
fidth  alone,  he  meets  this  objection  to  his  doctrine,  viz.,  that  re- 
pentance is  the  special  condition  of  the  remission  of  sins,  by 
asserting  that  justifying  faith  is  the  whole  of  conversion  and  in- 
cludes repentance.  ^^There  is  something  in  faith,  or  closing 
with  Christ,'*  he  says,  ^^that  respects  sin,  and  that  is  evangelical 
repentance.     [It]  is  that  very  principle  or  operation  of  the  mind 

^  A  Congregational  prafoBSor  of  theology,  not  of  New  Eng^uid,  agrees  apparandj 
with  Dr.  A.  when  he  wys:  ''Repentance  is  a  state  of  mind  that  implies  the  fullest  confi- 
dence in  all  the  promises  and  threatenings  of  God,  and  in  the  atonement  and  grace  oj 
{^uriti.*^  He  regazds  both  repentance  and  fidth,  however,  as  purely  and  entirely  acts  of 
will;  all  phenomena  of  intellect  and  sensibility  in  his  riew  being  ''purely  passive  states 
of  mind,"  and  the  wiU  the  only  active  faculty.  His  philosophy  is  utterly  contradic- 
tory to  Dr.  Alexander's. 

•   s  The  citations  are  from  his  Brief  Compend  of  Bible  Truth. 

>  Vital  Godliness,    p.  228. 

4  Dr.  Plumer  holds  that  holy  love  alvrays  co-exists  with  faith  and  repentance.  Dr. 
Chalmers  (Notes  on  Hill)  excludes  the  moral  affectioos,  as  simple  consequences,  flrom 
faith,  "which  is  an  act  of  the  understanding."  Dr.  A.  A.  Hodge,  in  his  acute  and  able 
work  on  the  Atonement,  seems  to  indicate  a  more  logical  view,  as  ha  does  of  some 
other  points.  He  says,  p.  819:  "  We  believe  that  God  could  have  changed  man's  sub- 
jective moral  condition  by  tiie  direct  action  of  his  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  human  soul, 
without  the  objective  exhibition  of  his  love  by  means  of  such  a  sacrifice  as  that  made 
in  the  person  of  his  Son."  Such  a  change  could  not  begin  with  fidth.  And  what  he 
says  elsewhere  of  the  pennanent  office  of  the  law,  indicates  his  holding  that  it  does  not, 
even  under  the  Atonement,  witii  all  its  moral  power. 
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itself  that  is  called  faith,  bo  far  asit%$  conversant  ahotU  «m.'** 
But  he  is  obliged,  after  thus  stretching  the  signification  of  the 
one  to  include  the  other  (as  had  been  the  theological  custom), 
so  that  he  could  say  justified  by  faith  alone,  meaning,  by  fidth 
and  repentance  together,  to  return  to  Scriptural  distinctions,  after 
all  and  add : 

'^These  things  do  not  necessarily  suppose  that  repentance  and  fidth 
are  words  of  just  the  same  signification,  for  it  is  onfy  no  much  in  justi- 
fying faith  as  respects  the  evil  to  be  delivered  from  by  the  Saviour, 
that  is  called  repentance"  (».  e.,  that  tf,  repentance,  properly  so  called), 
''and  besides,  repentance  and  fidth,  take  them  only  in  their  general 
nature,  are  entirely  distinct.'* 

It  would  seem,  then,  to  be  the  method  of  common  sense, 
unaficcted  by  artificial  theology,  to  keep  them  distinct.  He 
goes  on  to  admit  that  repentance  for  the  remission  of  sins  is  as 
much  a  part  of  the  justifying  act  as  faith,  and  again  he  dedares 
that  ''repentance  in  its  more  general,  abstracted  nature,  is  only 
a  sorrow  for  sin  and  forsaking  of  it."  By  general  nature  he 
means  its  own  proper  nature  as  such,  in  itself  considered,  or 
analytically  considered,  apart  firom  its  relations  to  anything  else 
associated  with  it,  which  is  precisely  what  we  mean  when  we 
call  it  the  condition  precedent  of  faith.  Among  President 
Edwards's  Theological  Questions  are  the  following :  "55.  What  is 
true  repentance,  and  how  distinguished  firom  legal  ?  56.  What 
is  true  faith  ?"  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  answer 
these  questions  analytically  and  distinctively.  The  younger 
Edwards  does  not  include  the  subject  of  repentance  among  those 
subjects  on  which  his  father  made  "improvements  in  theology." 
He  entitles  one  of  hb  own  sermons  in  proof  of  the  necessity  of 

1  Writers  who  denj  the  proper  office  of  fkith  as  related  to  a  vicarious  atonement  nm 
the  two  together  in  the  same  way^,  resolving  the  whole  of  regeneration  into  repentance. 
"The  call  to  helieve  in  Christ  is  only,  in  other  words,  a  call  to  repentance,  because  be- 
lieving on  Christ,  receiving  Christ,  coming  to  Christ,  and  all  such  forms  of  ezpressioa 
denote  submitting  the  mind  to  Christ,  and  leading  that  new  life  which  his  religion 
requires;  and  this  is  but  another  way  of  describing  repentance."  Sheldon,  Sin  and 
Redemption,  p.  216.  So  Dr.  Bushnell,  Vicarious  Sacrifice,  p.  484:  "The  real  faith  Is 
this,  the  trusting  of  one's  self  over,  sinner  to  Saviour,  to  be  in  him  and  new  charactered 
by  him."  This  is  the  new  **relation  of  £fiith  to  justification.**  So  Dr.  John  Young*8 
Life  and  Light  of  Men.  So,  with  opposite  views  of  atonement,  Kitzsoh,  Chr.  Doc.  Ed. 
Transl.,  299;  Storr  and  Flatt,  2:  869. 
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an  atonement,  "Mere  repentance  no  ground  of  pardon  ;"  mean- 
ing, repentance  alone,  without  an  atonement,  which  is  distinct 
from  it,  and  of  course  without  faith,  or  acceptance  of  an  atone- 
ment, which  also  is  distinct.  In  his  short  essay  Concerning  the 
warrant  of  the  sinner  to  believe  in  Christ,  in  reply  to  Abra- 
ham Booth,  he  observes : 

''If  by  believing  in  Christy  Mr.  Booth  means  a  persuasion  or  confi- 
dence of  any  person,  that  Christ  is  kis  Saviour,  that  his  sins  are  for- 
given for  Christ's  sake ;  and  that  he  shall  through  Christ  be  saved ; 
Mr.  Booth  must  not  expect  that  it  will  be  granted,  that  any  unre- 
geaerate  siimer  («.  e.,  impenitent)  has  a  warrant  to  believe  this." 

In  his  sermon  on  Faith  and  a  Good  Conscience,  he  contro- 
verts the  notion  that  faith  is  at  all  the  cause  of  love  to  God  or 
Christ,  or  of  a  saving  compliance  with  the  Gospel,  and  shows 
that  &ith  is  itself  caused  by  a  change  of  heart,  which  first  takes 
place,  ^^and  then  the  man  is  prepared  for  the  exercise  of  faith 
as  well  as  other  graces." 

Dr.  Bellamy,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Law  our  Schoolmaster, 
mentions  seventeen  things  as  impUed  in,  or  necessary  in  order  to, 
fidth,  such  as,  hearty  approbation  of  the  law,  a  sense  of  the 
infinite  evil  of  sin,  and  trie  repentance.  "Implied  in"  is  not 
equivalent  here  to  included  in,  but  to  pre-requisite  for,  in  the 
reason  and  nature  of  things. 

^  it  fit  a  sinner  should  be  pardoned  by  Grod  the  Lawgiver,"  he 
asks,  '^fore  he  sees  and  feels  the  law  is  just  by  which  he  stands  con- 
demned ;  so  as  to  cease  complaining ;  y^a,  so  as  actually  to  approve^ 
justify,  and  acquiesce  in  it  ?  Or  can  a  sinner  till  then  see  any  proper 
and  rational  ground  for  an  atonement;  or  discern  his  need  of  Christ?' 

In  his  essay  on  the  Nature  and  Glory  of  the  Gospel,  Bellamy 
shows  progress  in  the  development  of  doctrine  by  maintaining 
that  repentance  is  before  forgiveness ;  that  we  '^can  not  believe 
the  Gospel  to  be  true  with  all  the  heart  without  repentance  ;'' 
that  faith,  which  confessedly  is  before  forgiveness,  implies  re- 
pentance in  its  own  nature,  and  no  man  will  ever  be  forgiven  on 
the  ground  of  his  faith,  till  first  he  is  brought  to  genuine  repent- 
ance.     So  Hopkins  taught  that  repentance  is  ^^implied  in  and 
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antecedent  to  saving  fidth,"  fortifying  the  distinctionfl  now  ertab- 
lished  in  New  England  theology  still  fiirther.  Though  he  nses 
the  word  included  as  well  as  impUed,  he  explains  that  the  two 
are  so  imphed  in  each  other,  and  so  far  connected,  that  one  is 
not  without  the  other.  Repentance  as  something  foregoing,  he 
maintains,  comes  into  the  nature  of  fidth,  i. «.,  gives  character  to 
it,  and  has  a  co-existence  with  it,  and  is  not  properly  a  firuit  or 
effect  of  it.  Quoting  Paulas  testimony  of  what  he^  had  preached 
to  Jews  and  Greeks,  as  distinguishing  the  two  from  each  other, 
he  says,  as  repentance  toward  God  is  put  first,  so  it  takes  place 
in  the  mind  first  in  the  order  of  nature,  and  precedes  £sdth  in 
Christ.     He  adds : 

^o  prevent  mistakes,  that  repentance  toward  God,  which  in  the 
order  of  nature  is  antecedent  to  faith,  implies  £uth  in  Gk)d,  or  a  real 
belief  of  his  being  and  glorious  perfection."  ^This  £uth  is,  in  the 
order  of  nature,  antecedent  to  fidth  in  Jesus  Christ.''  ^And  even  this 
fiuth  implies  repentance,  for  an  impenitent  heart  is  not  capable  of  it, 
and  does  not  discern  and  believe  the  existence  and  character  of  God, 
as  the  renewed,  penitent  heart  does.** 

And  he  closes  the  matter  by  saying  that : 

^Though  these  distinctions  may  be  made,  and  are  founded  in  the 
nature  of  things  and  the  connection  of  revealed  truth,  and  proper  and 
necessary  in  order  more  clearly  to  understand  the  subject,  yet  a  person 
may  doubtless  be  a  true  believer  in  Jesus  Christ  and  not  distinguish 
his  views  and  exercises  so  as  to  perceive,  experimentally,  which  is  prior 
to  the  other,  and  in  what  particular  order  they  have  taken  place  in  his 
mind,  and  may  entertain  nc^ons,  in  theory,  on  this  point  which  are 
really  contrary  to  the  truth  of  things,  which  may  have  been  imbibed 
by  education  and  wrong  instruction." 

We  have  perhaps  lingered  too  long  among  the  theologians. 
The  histories  of  doctrine  give  little  help  in  fixing  the  place  of 
repentance,  indeed  hardly  recognize  its  place  among  doctrines  at 
all.  Many  other  truths  less  essential  have  prominence  in  all  the 
treatises — Neander,  Hagenbach,  Shedd, — this  has  not.  There 
was  advancing  clearness  of  distinction  in  the  New  England  view 
up  to  the  time  when  the  relations  of  repentance  to  fidth,  as  the 
indispensable  pre-requisite,  were  brought  out  convincingly  and 
in  strong  relief.    Is  it  there  still  ?  Or  has  the  cry,  ^'Give  us  the 
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Gospel,"  driven  into  obscurity  and  forgetfiilnesss  that  on  which 
all  the  real  efficacy  of  the  Gospel  depends  ?  Let  ns  torn  to 
God's  own  view  of  the  place  of  repentance  as  given  in  the 
Bible. 

One  of  the  strongest  and  clearest  declarations  was  that  of 
onr  Savionr  at  the  close  of  the  parable  of  the  two  sons.  It 
was  uttered,  two  days  before  he  suffered,  to  the  chief  priests, 
elders  and  scribes  at  the  temple,  just  after  they  had  demanded 
his  authority  for  doing  what  he  did.  He  silenced  them  by 
demanding  the  authority  for  John's  ministry,  and  followed  it 
np  by  a  parable  disclosing  that  the  cause  for  their  rejecting  John's 
ministry  was  their  impenitence,  opening  the  way  to  the  tacit 
inference  that  this  was  also  the  reason  of  their  rejecting  his. 

The  application  has  unusual  closeness  and  griping,  crushing 
force,  because  it  is  founded  on  their  own  admissions.  The  son 
who  made  excellent  professions,  but  did  not  go  into  the  vineyard 
to  work,  they  conceded  did  not  do  the  will  of  his  &ther.  And 
this  was  their  case.  The  son  who  answered  roughly,  but  after* 
ward  repented  and  went,  they  confessed  was  the  better.  The 
publicans  and  harlots  then,  said  our  Lord,  go  into  the  kingdom 
of  God  before  ycm.  For  John  came  unto  you  in  the  way  of 
righteousness  and  ye  believed  him  not,  but  the  publicans  and  the 
harlots  believed  him  ;  and  ye,  when  ye  had  seen  (all  this)  re* 
pented  not  afterward  that  ye  might  believe  him.  The  point  made 
is,  clear  as  Hght,  that  they  could  not  believe,  because  they  would 
not  repent.  The  difficulty  was  nowise  theoretical,  but  purely 
practical.  All  the  truth  John's  mission  conveyed  was  powerless 
to  produce  faith,  because  there  stood  in  the  way  a  tenacious 
attachment  to  their  sins.  On  that  point  the  Pharisee  proved 
more  tenacious — as  another  parable  teaches  that  he  did  in  re- 
spect to  a  proud,  self-righteous  estimate  of  himself— than  the 
publican.  All  the  wondrous  evidences  of  John's  power  over 
men's  hearts  were  unavailing  to  produce  fiiith  until  repentance 
should  have  made  faith  possible.  He  who  knew  what  was  in 
man  here  points  out  with  in&llible  accuracy  the  law  of  mind, 
which  our  greatest  and  wisest  masters  in  New  England  theology 
have  expounded  as  matter  of  experience  and  analysis. 

The  believing  of  the  publicans  and  harlots  is  here  placed  in 
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immediate  ccmnectioii  with  their  entering  the  kingdom  of  Ck)d ; 
not  implying  that  they  entered  or  believed  without  repentance^ 
but  necessarily  the  reverse,  that  they  first  repented,  as  we  know 
they  did.  That  which  came  hxst  in  their  experience  is  men- 
tioned in  closest  connection  with  the  result,  of  course.  The 
very  message  of  John  to  these  sinners  was,  Repent,  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand.  The  part  which  thej^  believed 
was  the  latter.  The  exhortation.  Repent,  they  obeyed,  and  the 
only  way  to  obey  this  was,  not  to  beUeve  it,  but  to  repent.  It 
conveyed  and  urged  a  divine  command.  Commands  are  not 
addressed  to  faith,  but  to  conscience.  They  contain,  not  truth 
to  be  behoved,  but  duties  to  be  done.  Having  done  this  thing, 
these  sinners  were  prepared,  were  able — speaking  philosophi- 
cally— as  not  before,  to  beUeve  in  the  coming  kingdom.  The 
only  way  to  believe  the  second  part  of  John's  message  was  to 
obey  the  first,  understanding  this  kingdom  to  be  that  of  Christ, 
repenting  was  the  prior  thing  necessary  to  entering  it,  believing 
on  him  the  secondary.  Understanding  it  to  be  a  kingdom  of 
righteousness,  to  repent  was  the  first  and  indispensable  thing. 
And  if  so  for  a  Pharisee,  then  for  a  pubUcan  or  a  harlot — for 
all  alike.  Need  enough  of  it  both  could  see  in  the  Ught  of  the 
old  moral  law ;  right  to  the  very  consciousness  of  this  need  John 
spake,  immediately,  incisively,  convincingly ;  and  when  he  gave, 
as  a  new  reason  for  repenting,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at 
hand,  he  meant  that,  over  and  above  all  the  necessity  for  repent- 
ance in  their  manifes.t  moral  state,  it  so  goes  before  faith  that 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  which  was  presently  to  make  such  de- 
mands on  a  Jew's  faith,  be  he  publican  or  Pharisee,  could  not 
be  received  unless  there  was  foregone  repentance.  The  Saviour 
was  to  arise  when  John  had  first  preached  the  baptism  of  re- 
pentance, as  Paul  puts  it  at  Antioch,  understanding  the  logic  of 
the  matter  just  as  his  Master  had  declared  it.  The  prediction  of 
John  had  been  that  he  should  turn  many  to  the  Lord  their  God, 
coming  before  the  Messiah  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  the  old 
prophetic  preacher  of  repentance,  to  -  make  ready  a  people  pre- 
pared for  the  Lord ;  and  so  it  was.  This  message  was  single  and 
unchanging,  everywhere  and  always  insisting  that  those  only 
could  believe  who  had  repented.    All  which  our  Saviour  rivetted 
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upon  the  Pharisees  by  pointing  out  that  their  fidlure  to  believe 
John  proved  it,  proved  that  the  very  sinftdness  which  necessi- 
tated repentance  kept  them  from  repenting,  and  so  prevented 
£uth  in  John's  announcement  of  his  kingdom. 

It  will  hardly  be  suggested  here  that  the  righteousness  and 
repentance  John  preached  were  in  relation  to  the  ceremonial 
law.  The  chief  priests,  scribes  and  elders  had  enough  of  that 
sort  of  righteousness.  They  were  models  of  ceremonialism,  the 
cliief  ritualists  of  the  nation.  To  that  kind  of  repentance  they 
needed  not  to  be  exhorted.  John's  enlargement  upon  his  great 
theme, — Bring  forth  fruits  meet  for  repentance ;  the  axe  is  laid 
unto  the  root  of  the  trees ;  every  tree  that  bringeth  not  forth 
good  fruit  is  (to  be)  hewn  down  and  cast  into  the  fire, — ^implied 
that  these  tall  trees  of  formalism  did  not  bring  forth  the  good 
irnits  of  repentance,  and  that  ceremonialism  could  not  mend 
the  matter.  Nor  had  his  baptism  any  ceremonial  significance. 
Luke  calls  it  the  baptism  of  repentance  for  the  remission  of 
sins,  thejeast  meaning  of  which  must  be  not  baptism  as  ground 
of  forgiveness,  but  as  symbolizing  the  necessity  of  repentance, 
or  change  of  heart,  in  order  to  forgiveness.^  So  when  they 
went  to  him  at  the  Jordan  they  were  baptized,  confessing  their 
sins,  t.  e.,  confessing  their-  need  of  such  a  change  of  heart. 
Paul  says  that  John  baptized  with  the  baptism  of  repentance, 
saying  unto  the  people  that  they  should  believe  on  him  who 
should  come  after.  There  has  been  much  labor  to  distinguish 
between  this  repentance  and  evangelical. repentance,  also  be- 
tween John's  baptism  and  Gospel  or  Christian  baptism,  which 
seems  labor  misplaced  and  lost.  The  only  repentance  John  was 
ever  authorized  to  preach,  or  anybody  else,  was  change  of  heart 
in  respect  to  right  and  wrong  toward  God ;  and  Christ's  Gospel 
requires  the  same,  though  it  uses  more  motives  than  John  did. 
And  if  one's  Johannean  baptism  did  not  signify  the  necessity  of 
repentance  of  unbelief  along  with  other  sins  he  might  well  be 

I  It  is  to  be  feared  that  this  fundamental,  symbolic  meaning  of  the  rite  has  ezten- 
tiyely  slipped  oat  of  the  thoughts  of  Christians  of  all  demoninations,  leading  the  whole 
"doctrine  of  baptisms"  superficial,  vague,  and  unsatisfactory.  The  proper  mode  of 
restoring  meaning  and  substance  to  it  was  pointed  out  in  this  Beriew,  No.  tttty. 
(Oct  1866)  pp.  69S-607. 
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baptized  over  again,  as  some  were ;  or  if  the  preaching  that 
accompanied  it  did  not  deckre  the  need  of  being  converted  to 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  not  so  much  as  even 
recognizing  the  Holy  Ghost  at  all.  Bat  baptism  after  Christ 
came  still  meant  the  absolute  necessity  of  spiritual  cleansing  by 
such  a  radical  change  of  heart  toward  the  Godhead,  as  its  pri- 
mary, deepest  and  most  vital  meaning,  whatever  other  meamnffi 
it  may  have  gained.  John  baptized,  as  he  said,  with  water  only, 
unto,  or  pointing  to  repentance  ;  but  Jesus,  baptizing  not  the 
body,  or  with  water, — Cleaving  the  mere  physical  symbol  to  his 
disciples, — ^baptized  the  soul  with  the  thing  symbolized,  with  the 
regenerating,  renewing  Spirit,  the  Holy  Ghost,— actually  be- 
getting that  change  of  heart,  so,  thoroughly  purging  his  floor, 
garnering  the  wheat  and  sweeping  away  the  impenitent  chaff 
with  unquenchable  fire.  In  all  which  repentance  is  manifestly 
regarded  as  the  one  indispensable  preparative  for  the  spiritual 
receiving  of  Christ,  or  Gospel  faith,  and  impenitence  as  the 
parent  of  unbelief. 

Let  us  now  see  if  repentance  still  bears  for  us  the  same  rela- 
tion to  fiuth.  As  Christ  himself  needed  a  forenmner,  let  us  see 
if  fidth  in  him  needs  one  still.  It  is  convincing  to  notice  how 
he  enjoined  repentance  as  the  first  and  foremost  thing,  antece- 
dent to  every  thing  else  saving,  just  as  John  did.  He  tod^  up 
the  echo  of  the  Baptist's  preaching  and  mightily  prolonged  it 
What  Nicodemus  heard  in  his  first  private  teaching  was :  Ye 
must  be  bom  again  I  The  description  of  his  first  public  preach- 
ing is :  From  that  time  Jesus  began  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  to  say.  Repent ;  the  time  is  fulfilled,  and 
the  kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand.  Repent  ye,  and  believe  the 
Gospel:  the  believing  being  something  additional,  something  to 
follow  the  other  in  the  order  of  nature,  even  though  both  took 
place  at  the  same  time.  And  the  burden  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  was :  Make  to  yoiurself  another  heart  fix>m  that  you 
have;  Enter  ye  in  at  the  strait  gate  of  conversion, — aQ  ad- 
dressed, not  to  the  believing  Acuities,  but  to  conscience,  sense  of 
responsibility,  power  of  moral  and  spiritual  decision.  Even  the 
encouraging  assurances  given  do  not  refer  to  the  way  of  pardon 
by  atonement,  which  was  a  much  later  truth  in  his  preaching ; 
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but  to  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  producing  cause  first  of 
repentance,  then  of  fidth.  And  of  his  whole  ministry  how 
large  a  part  was  occupied  with  the  indispensableness  of  a  new 
heart  and  a  new  moral  purpose  touching  sin,  as  always  the  very 
initial  with  every  one  of  the  alphabet  of  salvation.  He  came  to 
call  sinners  to  repentance,  he  said  of  himself,  and  none  received 
him  as  Messiah  save  those  prepared  therefor  by  the  new  birth. 
They  that  were  bom  of  God  believed.  Believing  that  Jesus  is 
the  Ghrist  is  named  as  proof  of  having  been  bom  of  God. 
The  fidth  indicates  the  change  of  heart.  His  office  of  healing 
was  for  those  who  had  been  broken  in  heart,  only  those.  He 
promised  comfort  to  those  so  changed  in  character  as  to  be 
spiritual  mourners. 

The  apostles  began  at  the  same  point,  that  men  should  re- 
pent ;  and  their  Lord's  commission  to  them  was  that  repentance 
and  remission  of  sins  should  be  preached  in  his  name  among  all 
nations.  We  have  two  addresses  of  Peter  after  his  Lord's 
atoning  death,  and  this  was  the  burden  of  them :  Repent,  and 
be  baptized  every  one  of  you  for  the  remission  of  sins :  Repent, 
and  be  converted,  that  your  sins  may  be  blotted  out.  Twice 
Paul  gives  account  of  his  own  preaching,  and  repentance 
toward  God  was  the  first  article  of  it,  whether  he  addressed 
Jews  or  Greeks.  The  account  given  of  their  departed  Master 
by  the  apostles  to  the  Sanhedrim  was,  that  he  was  exalted  as 
a  Prince  and  a  Saviour  to  give  repentance  to  Israel  and  so  for- 
giveness. This  was  the  aspect  in  which  they  reported  him  ;  and 
when  they  heard  that  his  kingdom  had  extended  beyond  Israel^ 
it  was  in  this  form  the  tidings  came,  that  God  also  to  the  Gen- 
tiles had  granted  repentance  unto  life.  Paul  wrote  to  Gentiles 
at  Rome  that  the  goodness  of  God  hadeih  to  repentance,  not 
intending  to  deny  or  ignore  that  it  afterwards  leads  also  to 
confidence,  trust,  fidth,  but  to  impress  them  that  it  leads  to  re- 
pentance first,  and  to  those  through  this.  Once  the  gift  of  re- 
pentance to  the  acknowledging  of  the  truth  is  mentioned  as  the 
condition  of  receiving  the  truth.  Those  who  put  away  a  good 
ccmscience  such  as  repentance  gives  are  .said  concerning  fiuth,  in 
consequence,  to  have  made  shipwreck.  And  when  the  expe- 
rience of  repentance  is  set  in  contrast  with  a  perishing  coadi- 
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tion  of  soul  and  in  connection  with  life  and  salvation,  jnst  as 
faith  often  is  (as  faith  also  is  made  the  condition  of  pardon 
jnst  as  repentance  is),  it  is  plain  that  they  are  both  necessary  to 
forgiveness  and  eternal  well-being,  but  not  in  the  same  way,  or 
as  being  the  same  thing  at  all.  The  saving  of  the  soul  depends 
on  two  things,  and  one  comes  before,  and  the  other  after,  as 
their  several  objects  require;  repentance,  antecedent,  yet  not 
enough  by  itself — ^for  turning  from  sin  does  not  alone  entitle  to 
forgiveness  for  sin  even  when  past, — and  &ith  consequent,  for 
the  atonement,  which  is  the  subject  of  faith,  is  the  indispensable 
ground  of  forgiveness  to  the  repentant  sinner;  repentance 
toward  God,  and  fidth  toward  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Kow  that  this  must  be  so,  in  the  reason  and  nature  of  things, 
is  transparently  clear.  Is  it  to  be  thought  of  that  God  would 
provide  a  salvation  from  the  consequences  of  sin  available  to 
man  before  sin  is  given  \^p?  Infinitely  as  he  loves  to  be  trusted, 
that  impenitent  men  should  trust  him  for  blessings  he  can  not 
possibly  bestow,  save  on  the  penitent,  is  something  he  can  not 
away  with.  That  faith  in  his  Son  which  he  requires  is  a  holy 
faith,  and  this  makes  it  necessary  that  the  soul  should  first  go 
over  to  holiness  from  sin.  As  it  is  good  for  nothing  if  works 
do  not  follow  it,  so  it  is  if  repentance  does  not  precede  it.  It 
is  dead  being  alone.  It  is  no  ground  of  pardon.  It  has  no 
holiness  in  itself.  Its  validity  and  vitality  comes  fix>m  a  moral 
change  elsewhere  than  in  the  believing  fiumlties.  As  a  new 
exercise  of  the  soul  it  is,  without  repentance,  simply  putting 
confidence  in  God  in  respect  to  one's  well-being  because  of  the 
love  and  work  of  Christ,  our  well-being  remaining  the  supreme 
object  of  regard.  It  is  utterly  selfish.  A  sinner's  trust  in 
everybody  and  in  everything — God  included — ^is  selfish,  untfl 
selfishness  is  dethroned  by  a  change  of  mind.  And  he  uses  the 
motives  of  the  Gospel,  the  offers*  of  eternal  blessedness  and 
well-being,  in  the  same  selfish  way  as  everything  else.  Not  a 
whit  more  readily  does  he  employ  the  terrors  of  the  law  in  the 
spirit  of  dominating  private  interest,  than  he  does  the  Cross  of 
Christ.  He  has  no  rigbt  to  do  so,  for  he  has  no  right  to  trust  a 
forgiving  God  at  all,  or  to  put  fidth  in  his  Son  who  died  for  his 
soul,  until  he  can  exercise  disinterested  love.    But  there  is  such 
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a  thing  as  doing  it.    We  solemnly  fear  that  a  good  deal  of  what 
passes  f(»r  Gospel  fidth  is  only  and    simply  selfish  trust.     The 
clamor  fer  the  Grospel  instead  of  the  law  in  our  congregations 
has  been  largely  a  selfish  clamor.     Preachers  have  defeated 
the   Gospel  itself  by  yielding  to  it.      They  have  confirmed 
erroneous  views  and  practice.     A  Gospel  that  ofiers  all  good, 
emasculated  of  its  law-element  which  disallows  and  fearfully 
sentences  the  supreme  desire  of  good,  any  iaithless  and  per- 
verse generation  might  welcome.     The  law  of  the  Lord  is 
perfect,  converting  the  soul.     No  conversion  without  it.    None 
save  a  conversion  to  it.     The  notion  that  the  holding  up  of 
fhture  punishment,  makes  ignoble,  mercenary,  cowering  Chris- 
tians, and  that  nothing  but  the  love  of  Christ  must  be  pro- 
claimed to  produce  generous,  disinterested,  noble-spirited  saints 
is  transparently  futile.     There  are  multitudes  in  our  churches 
who  show  the  fiiiits  of  this  superficial,  perverted,  and  thoroughly 
tinevangeUcal  course ;   they  came  in  without  any  surrender  ot 
selfishness ;  their  repentance  was  only  sorrow  that  they  had  neg- 
lected their  own  permanent  interests  so  long ;  their  fidth  was  only 
confidence  that  God  would  take  care  of  their  happiness ;  they  are 
Christians,  so  to  speak,  ou  thoroughly  selfish  principles,  suppos- 
ing that  gain  is  godliness,  having  never  experienced  any  change 
as  to  the  ultimate  end  for  which  they  Uve.     It  is  not  any  one 
particular  view  of  the  atonement,  and  of  Christ,  that  has  been 
so  abused.     Though  it  may  seem  more  difficult  to  preach  a 
limited  atonement  to  men  and  avoid  selfish  impressions,  it  is 
perfectly  easy  in  preaching  a  general  atonement  to  make  them 
and  confirm  men  in  sin  imder  them.     The  theory  of  an  arbi- 
trary personal  election  will  fall  in  with  these  impressions  and 
deepen  them.     But  that  notion  of  a  free  salvation  which  denies 
divine  decrees,  or  even  foreknowledge,  is  handled  so  as  to  beget 
them  as  well.     The  phenomena  of  a  selfish  faith  are  so  manifest 
in  the  churches  of  all  denominations,  and  so  disastrous ;  the 
inconsistencies  and  imtrustworthiness  of  many  professors  of  re- 
ligion are  so  directly  traceable  to  it,  and  it  is  so  well  known 
that  the  purpose  and  habit  of  self-pleasing  are  doubly  difficult 
of  dislodgement  fix>m  a  human  soul  after  the  hope  of  heaven 
has  been  entertained,  that  we  emphasize  here  the  practical  im- 
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portance  of  this  view  of  the  relations  of  repentance.  It  is  an 
illnstration  of  the  incalculable  moment  of  radical  distinctions  in 
theology  to  the  interests  of  religion.  The  only  way  to  make 
faith  selfish  is  to  exercise  it  before  repentance.  It  is  then  but 
one  step  above  the  belief  of  the  devils,  and  of  the  sanae  kind ; 
for  it  is  as  truly  bad  to  believe  and  hope,  not  loving  the  while 
the  God  believed  in,  as  to  believe  and  fear,  though  it  is  not  so 
painftd. 

But  is  there  not  a  selfish  repentance  ?  a  forsaking  of  sin  from 
supreme  regard  to  our  personal  gain  thereby  ?  a  change  of  mind 
from  selfishness,  the  motive  of  which  is  selfish  ?  The  question 
answers  itself.  What  is  meant  by  a  selfish  repentance  is  sorrow 
of  feeling  in  view  of  the  ruin  coming  from  sin,  without  action 
of  will  in  respect  to  it,  and  this  is  no  change  of  mind.  Old 
writers  speak  of  a  legal  repentance  in  distinction  from  evangel- 
ical. All  true  repentance  is  legal, ».  6.,  in  view  of  God's  law 
against  which  sin  is  always  committed.  If  not,  it  is  nothing. 
The  old  writers  meant  a  selfish  attempt  to  forsake  sin  out  of 
supreme  regard  to  consequences,  and  this  may  happen  under 
the  name  of  evangelical  as  well  as  under  the  name  of  legal; 
u  €.,  the  hope  of  heaven  through  Christ  may  lead  to  it  as  well 
as  the  fear  of  hell.  There  is  a  proper  use  of  the  ofier  of  sal- 
vation in  repentance,  to  keep  one  from  false  views  of  Grod,  and 
from  despair ;  but  if  it  begets  hope  before  selfishness  yields,  it  is 
an  improper  and  fittal  use  of  it  There  is  no  evangelical  re- 
pentance that  is  not  the  simple  giving  up  of  our  well-being  as 
supreme,  because  it  is  right,  and  according  to  the  eternal  spir- 
itual law  as  reenforced  and  illustrated  in  the  Gospel ;  giving  it 
up  for  God's  sake,  and  not,  by  a  deceptive  involution  of  motive, 
for  our  own,  after  all,  for  in  this  way  it  can  not  be  given  up. 
He  that  saveth  his  life  shall  lose  it,  and  he  that  loseth  his  life 
the  same  shall  save  it.  The  law  is  less  likely  to  fail  of  the  true 
efiect,  working  on  naked  conscience  with  the  power  the  Holy 
Ghost  gives  it,  than  a  hope  of  escape,  or  a  feeling  of  ease  in 
respect  to  the  soul's  ftiture,  moving  self-love.  The  law  is  oor 
schoolmaster  to  bring  us  to  Christ. 

We  can  not  leave  the  subject  without  touching  some  points 
that  grow  out  of  the  discussion  of  it. 
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1.  If  either  repentance  or  faith  can  ever  be  properly  said  to 
include  the  other,  it  mnst  be  the  latter  alone.  Not  both,  as 
some  nnphilosophicallj  and  unscripturalljr  say.  That  is  not 
possible.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  that  which  must  go  before 
something  else  may  be  loosely  and  inaccurately  said  to  be  in- 
cluded in  that  which  comes  after.  That  which  is  conditioned 
on  an  antecedent  may  be  regarded  in  some  sort  as  embracing 
its  condition.  It  would  be  very  vapid  and  idle  to  say  that  our 
Saviour  meant  in  Matt.  xzi.  82,  that  the  included  thing  could 
take  place  only  in  the  inclusive;  he  plainly  meant  that  the 
Pharisees  could  not  believe  John  because  repentance  is  not 
included  in  fidth,  but  prior  to  it,  and  the  indispensable  foundar 
tion  for  it.  The  prior  thing  could  not  possibly  include  that 
which  follows  it;  and  the  latter  pre-supposes  and  takes  (or 
granted  the  former  instead  of  including  it.  Going  to  church 
and  hearing  the  truth  do  not  include  each  other,  nor  does  the 
hearing,  even,  include  the  going,  which  is  a  different  act,  but 
simply  pre-supposes  it  as  a  sine  qua  runu 

2.  If  either  can  be  regarded  as  synonymous  with  conversion, 
it  is  clear  which  it  must  be.  Conversion  is  often  used  to  com- 
prehend both,  and  everything  involved  in  salvation,  even  the  act 
of  the  Spirit.  But  the  Bible  is  sometimes  more  analytic  than 
this :  e.  ^.,  Repent,  and  be  converted ;  repent,  and  turn  unto 
the  Lord.  The  turning  fix>m  sin,  which  analytically  must  be 
first,  is  here  put  first ;  turning  to  the  Lord's  service  afterwards, 
i.  «.,  giving  him  the  heart  taken  from  mh.  Trusting  him  for 
our  acquittance  fi'om  liability  to  penal  wo  analytically  follows, 
and  is  a  Christian  grace  in  a  sense  in  which  giving  up  sin  can 
not  be.  There  is  a  repentance,  indeed,  which  is  a  Christian 
grace,  coming  after  believing,  i.  s.,  the  repentance,  of  a  Christian. 
This  may  be  chiefly  produced  by  Christ's  work,  for  when  self- 
ishness is  dethroned,  gratitude,  which  before  was  natural  and 
selfish,  becogies  spiritual  and  disinterested.  But  a  first  repent- 
ance which  dethrones  selfishness  is  nearer  to  the  scriptural 
meaning  of  conversion  than  a  benevolent  or  holy  &ith  which 
follows  it. 

8.  Such  errors  as  misplaced  relations  of  &ith,  confounding  it 
with  repentance,  and  confounding  the  subsequent  repentance 
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of  a  Chrisdan  with  the  primary  repentance  of  a  sinner,  may  nat- 
urally enough  have  much  to  do  with  errors  touching  the  atone* 
ment  itself.     If  the  kiw-work  is  dropped  out  of  its  proper  plac 
it  must  be  occupied  by  the  Gospel.    It  is  but  a  step  fit>in  the 
notion  of  the  Cross  alone,  as  working  a  moral  effect  in  nouui,  to 
the  notion  of  the  Cross,  as  working  a  moral  effect  alone.     Give 
the  law  its  sphere  in  bringing  to  repentance,  and  what  is  called 
the  moral  view  of  the  atonement  is  shorn  of  its  power  to  mislead* 
What  the  law  could  not  do  God  sent  his  Son  to  do,  and  the 
larger  part  of  that  is  to  readjust  the  relations  to  the  government 
of  the  sinner  in  whom  the  moral  change  is  wrought  already. 
This  will  have  moral  effects  of  its  own,  certainly ;  but  they  will 
follow  the  effect  of  the  moral  law  and  the  Spirit's  work  through 
it,  and  its  own  effect  on  the  governmental  relations  of  the  sin- 
ner.    Doubtless  some  exaggerations  of  the  true  view  of  atone- 
ment have  something  to  do  with  biassing  men  towards  the 
erroneous  view ;  but  keep  fiuth  to  its  proper  sphere  succeeding 
repentance,  and  repentance  to  its  proper  sphere  preceding  fiiith, 
and  the  work  of  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  are  not  likely  to  be 
confounded. 

4.  The  relation  of  repentance  to  unbelief  and  disbelief  here 
comes  out  clearly.  All  men  are  guilty  of  the  former  sin  before 
conversion,  some  men  also  of  the  latter.  A  Christian  after 
conversion  may  be  guilty  of  the  former :  Lord,  I  believe ;  help 
thou  my  unbelief.  This  is  negative,  a  lack  of  fiuth,  betokening 
a  lack  of  love  which  occasions  it.  Disbelief  is  much  more. 
But  both  are,  in  unconverted  men,  forms  of  selfishness.  Either 
may  be  the  leading  form.  They  were  such  with  the  Jews, 
They  are  not  with  those  brought  up  under  Christian  privileges ; 
nor  is  it  true  at  all  to  say  that  unbelief  is  now  the  parent  of  all 
sin.  Nor  is  repentance  of  unbelief  the  whole  of  repentance  ; 
though  it  may  be  a  large  part.  It  is  common  for  those  to  fall 
into  mistake  on  this  point,  who  are  in  confusion  qf  thought  as 
to  repentance  and  fidth.  ^^Only  believe"  is  not  safe  advice  to 
a  sinner  whose  selfishness  has  not  concentrated  in  rejection  of 
Christ's  Messiahship  as  that  of  many  Jews  did.  Even  to  them 
the  first  message  was  rather.  Repent  I  If  one  truly  obeys 
this,  unbelief  will  go  with  his  other  sins.     On  the  other  hand. 
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giving  up  no  one  of  the  particular  forms  of  selfishness — ^partial 
in  themselves — ^is  giving  up  selfishness  altogether. 

6.   The  ordinances  of  Christ's  house  take  their  proper  order 
in  accordance  with  the  order  of  the  truths  to  which  they  point 
as  symbols.     Because  repentance  is  prior  to  faith,  because  the 
neee99Uy  of  repentance  is  a  prior  necessity  to  that  of  faith,  bap- 
tism legitimately  and  appropriately  comes  before   the   Lord's 
supper.     If  in  the  soul  the  order  were  reversed,  if  faith  came 
first,  in  experience  or  in  necessity,  the  supper  should  be  admin- 
istered first.  If  fidth  included  all  of  conversion,  or  unbelief  were 
all  of  sin,  this  one  ordinance  alone  would  be  enough.     There 
is  no  rule  in  the  New  Testament  for  baptizing  first,  but  the 
relations  of  a  change  of  heart  to  atonement  indicate  priority. 
Baptism,  indeed,  does  not  imply  at  all  that  the  subject  has  re- 
pented, or  experienced  the  washing  of  regeneration,  but  it  indi- 
cates the  absolute  necessity  of  it,  a  necessity  that  should  be 
first  confessed,  early  confessed,  confessed  touching  all  in  the 
&milies  of  God's  people ;  and  the  supper  indicating  that  atone- 
ment is  equally  and  as  absolutely  necessary  to  the  forgiveness 
of  the  regenerated  sinner,  comes  after  it,  and  after  there  is  a 
change  of  heart. 

6.  The  main  point  to  be  urged  upon  the  heathen  must  ever 
be  substantially  one  and  the  same.     If  accepting  Christ  as  an 
atonement  for  sin  were  identical  with   forsaking  the   sins   of 
heathenism,  or  analytically  included  it,  it  would  be  necessary 
merely  to  persuade  them  to  believe  in  him,  and  their  repent- 
ance would  of  course,  and  of  necessity,  be  therein  accomplished. 
There  may  be  foimd  devout  religious  men  among  them,  the 
law-work  having  gone  before  the  Gospel,  the  Spirit  taking,  not 
the  things  of  Christ,  of  which  they  have  never  heard,  but  the 
law  written  on  the  heart,  and  nrging  it  home.     In  such  excep- 
tional  cases,  the  missionary  may  preach  to  them  ^  Only  be- 
lieve."    Or  they  may  be  under  conviction  of  sin,  not  having 
yet  repented,  and  need  first  to  be  told  how  to  repent.     But  the 
great  mass  of  them  know  not  what  repentance  is,  or  what  to  re- 
pent of,  and  the  first  Gospel  message  to  them  should  make  them 
feel  the  absolute  necessity  of  repentance.     And  a  full  message 
the  Gospel  has  on  this  point.     ^^There  is  doubtless  as  great  a 
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nnmber  of  Scripture  texts  which  represent  repentance  as  nec- 
essary to  pardon,"  says  Hopkins,  ^^as  there  is  that  represent 
faith  as  necessary  thereto."     The  Gospel  wisely  includes   the 
law,  and  it  slays  that  it  may  make  alive.    It  tells  men  of  sin 
before  it  tells  them  of  a  Saviour.    It  regards  them  as  impeni- 
tent sinners,  an  old  designation  and  more  accurate  than  sinners 
merely,  for  this  includes  Christians,  though  even  this  has  too 
much  slipped  out  of  our  religious  language,  while  the  fonar 
and  stronger  designation  has  in   some    quarters   disappeared 
entirely.     It  does  not  fidl  into  the  blunder  and  concision  of 
thought  of  telling  men.  however  impenitent,  to  come  to  Je«u. 
to  be  accepted  and  have  faith,  that  his  love  and  grace  will  have 
the  moral  effect  of  renewal  upon  them  afterwards, — ^for  such  a 
coming  to  him  would  be  only  additional  sin,  and  no  one  really 
comes  who  is  not  renewed.     It  does  not  represent  God,  as  some 
have  a  fashion  of  doing,  as  all  and  only  love — welcoming,  adopt- 
ing love — an  open,  infinite  heart  ready  to  bathe  them  with  all 
tenderness  and  mercy  and  so  transform  them.     To  men  who 
have  already  abused  all  their  lives  such  measures  of  uncove- 
nanted  mercy  as  have  been  poured  upon  them,  this  is  only  a 
warrant  for  thinking  lightly  of  sin  and  salvation,  and  fidsely  of 
the  high  and  awful  character  of  God.     It  is  to  confound  and 
destroy  spiritual  distinctions.     Showing  mercy  unto  thousands 
of  them  that  love  him  and  keep  his  commandments ;  this  is  his 
unalterable  character.     And  the  Gospel  assures  every  man  that 
the  only  way  to  approach  his  mercy,  even  in  Christ,  is  to  give 
up  one's  sins,  make  to  himself  a  new  heart,  cease  to  do  evil  and 
learn  to  do  well,  break  off  sin  by  righteousness  and  iniquity  by 
turning  unto  the  Lord.     There  may  be  great  intellectual  dif- 
ficulties in  persuading  a  heathen  to  beUeve ;   so  great  that  it 
may  in  some  sort  be  true  of  him,  as  of  the  Jews,  this  is  the 
work  of  God  to  believe  on  him  whom  he  hath  sent ;   but  this  is 
never  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  whenever  a  heathen  can  be- 
lieve, it  is  because  he  has  repented.  And  when  he  repents,  fiuth 
in  Christ  will  ordinarily  follow,  if  Christ  is  truly  presented. 

7.  Some  perplexing  questions  of  character  here  resolve  them- 
selves. Men  whose  spiritual  renewal  and  fidelity  to  the  right 
are  not  to  be  doubted  have  done  great  harm  to  the  truth  as  it 
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asnec-     A  Jesos.     The  confounding  that  specific  faith  which  follows 
present     change  of  heart  with  change  of  heart  itself  has  caused  many 
es  the   P  perplex  themselves  needlessly  and  painftdly,  and  often  inju- 
of  an  »niously,  with  the  question,  are  these  who  have  so  lapsed  into 
pen/-     error,  after  all,  good  men  ?    No  suggestion  of  the  difference  be- 
ners      tween  errors  of  the  head  and  errors  of  the  heart  relieves  the 
too       difficulty.     Faith  in  Christ  as  an  atoning  Saviour  is  pre-emi- 
nently the  act  of  the  heart.     But  it  is  not  all,  nor  the  first  thing 
the  heart  does  in  returning  to  God.     The  cases  now  adverted 
to  are  not  cases  of  the  loss  of  all  &ith ;  general  faith, — ^very 
deep,  very  hearty,  very  child-like, — ^may  remain,  though  specific 
faith  in  the  work  of  Christ  may  be  removed  from  its  founda- 
tions.    Righteousness  remains,  though  it  may  be  under  special 
peril  of  becoming  self-righteousness.     Piety,  in.  its  multiform 
exercises,  remains,  though  the  soul  may  come  into  danger  of 
making  a  merit  of  it,  having  lost  sight,  in  great  measure,  at 
least,  of  the  meritorious  sacrifice  of  Christ.     These  are  not 
cases  of  the  putting  away  a  good  conscience  towaitl  God  or 
toward  man  and  so  making  shipvn^ck  of  fidth ;  the  shipwreck 
coming  without  putting  a  good  conscience  away.     They  were 
converted  under  an  nnquestioning    traditional  beUef  in  the 
cross  perhaps,  and  by  some  process  have  come  to  deny  the  very 
vicariousness  of  the   Great  Sacrifice  ;   they  once   believed  in 
the  Lord  that  bought  them,  though  now  they  deny  that  he 
bought  them  by  being  a  substitute  for  their  sins  ;  possibly  they 
have  taken  out  of  the  Gospel  the  very  Gospel  element  itself, 
the  good  news  of  the  way  in  which  God  shields  us  fix)m  the 
consequences  of  sin ;   possibly  they  make  our  repentance  and 
renewal  the  one  end  of  Christ's  mission,  excluding  with  superior 
creature  ends  all  Creator  ends,  and  all  fitting  means,  or  deny- 
ing that  his  work  is  governmental  at  all,  or  that  he  makes 
any  interposition  for  men  as  one  who  has  the  government  laid 
upon    his    shoulders;    they  may   exaggerate    and  distort   his 
merdftil    love   as   something  which,  in    protecting    us,   does 
nothing  that  seems  worthy  or  effective  (save  in  a  mere  per- 
sonal way,  appealing  only  to  personal  sentiment),   to  protect 
law  ;  they  may  construct  a  theology  with  such  a  front  of  kind- 
ness and  grace  that  justice  is  hidden,  and  &ith  in  mere  love 
is  made  to  go  before  and  run  to  repentance;  they  may  fiiil 
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to  dislodge  selfishness  by  leaving  out  the  self-sacrificing  substi- 
tution of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  which  so  powerfully  rebukes  it  ; 
they  may  encourage  selfishness  by  setting  forth  God's  forgiving 
goodness  as  so  unconditional  and  free  that  it  provides  no  substi- 
tution, in  any  sense,  for  sinners ;  they  may  thus  do  great  injus- 
tice to  the  plan  and  great  harm  to  the  work  of  salvation ;  but  if 
there  has  been  in  themselves  a  spiritual  renewal  unto  God,  any 
experimental  change  of  heart  and  communion  with  God,  while 
we  may  earnestly  exclude  the  error  of  their  teaching,  no  commis- 
sion has  been  given  us  to  exclude  them  from  the  kingdom  r 
heaven.  *  So  far  is  the  scriptural  meaning  of  the  phrase  ^^firiln 
from  grace**  from  implying  the  loss  of  regenerate  character,  that 
one  may  doubtless  thus  depart  from  the  grace  scheme  of  pardon 
without  such  a  loss,  to  say  nothing  of  what  we  mean  by  the 
perseverance  of  the  saints.     The  foundation  stands  though  the 
superstructure  has  been  by  a  flood  swept  away.    The  reverse  of 
this  could  not  be,  u  e.,  repentance  and  holy  love  cease  and  real 
faith  remain,  for  superstructures  can  not  stand  without  a  found- 
ation to  stand  upon.     Though  there  may  be  unbelieving  peni- 
tents to  some   extent;   impenitent   beUevers  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  does  not  recognize.      The  primary,  saving  fact  ^th 
every  man  is  a  change  of  heart.     As  all  men  are  to  be  par- 
doned through  the  blood  of  Christ  (for   in   him  we  have  re- 
demption, through  his  bloody  even  the  forgiveness  of  sins),  and 
as  a  pious  heathen,  dying  before  he  hears  that  Christ  suffered 
in  our  stead,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  must  be  saved  through 
that  very  characteristic  of  his  work  which  he  does  not  receive, 
so  with  the  theologian  who  denies  a  blood-bought  redemption. 
And  this  though  we  do  not  care  to  inquire,  which  of  the  two 
cardinal  elements  of  Christian  salvation  is  the  more  important, 
for  this  is  not  the  question  at  all.     Which  is  antecedent?    We 
may  say  that  doubtless  an  unworldly,  high-purposed,  spiritual 
teacher  of  error,  Uke  that  rare  soul  who  led  our  American- 
LiberaUsm,  is    inconceivably   safer   than   one  whose  religious 
experience  is  honeycombed  and  empty  of  all  living  orthodoxy 
by  being   characterized   by  a   correct  but  selfish  fiuth.      The 
injury  such  teachers  have  done  to  truth  and  right  will  doubtless 
be  forgiven,  and  they  themselves  accepted  on  grounds  of  recon- 
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\g  substi'  ^n  with  God  which  their  belief  excludes,  and  which  they 
bukesit;  dtically  deny.  So  far  from  narrowness  is  our  generous 
yrgiving  England  faith. 

substi"  It  is  easy  now  to  explain  why  so  much  misdirected  labor 

/n/u5-  ivance  God's  work  in  Christian  lands  is  fruitless.  Profess- 
but  if  Christians  often  say,  in  a  very  untimely  way,  sometimes  in 
.  any  inerely  mechanical  and  imitative  way,  ^'the  trouble  is  our  lack 
vbile  4P  faith.  That  is  what  we  want,  if  we  had  only  &ith  enough, 
mis-  that  would  carry  every  thing  forward."  Doubtless  this  is 
always  a  want.  But  there  is  a  deeper  one,  out  of  which  this 
grows.  Our  Saviour  indicated  it,  in  one  form  of  it,  when  he 
asked :  How  can  ye  believe  which  seek  honor  one  of  another, 
and  seek  not  the  honor  which  comes  from  God  only?  The 
insurmountable  obstacle  lay  &rther  back,  in  their  temper  and 
life.  Mistaken  efforts  for  a  mere  increase  of  faith,  ignoring  this 
obstacle, — ^and  faith  in  such  cases  always  means  mere  confi- 
dence of  success — never  succeed  to  any  spiritual  result.  Back- 
sliders always  love  to  try  to  recover  confidence  first,  passing  by 
the  process  of  thorough  return  to  God  and  duty.  They  desire 
to  strike  in  beyond  that  at  the  point  of  victorious  and  joyful 
faith.  And  there  never  could  be  a  genuine  reviving  of  God's 
people  on  the  backsliders'  plan.  The  best  way  to  secure  a  deep 
and  revivified  piety  is  to  go  right  to  the  conscience,  work  deeply 
and  thoroughly  with  that,  and  let  the  believing  faculties  alone 
till  afterward.  The  greatest  effort  is  to  make  men  realize  that 
a  heart  right  with  G6d  is  essential  to  prosperity.  The  danger 
in  a  Gospel  land  is  not  of  not  believing,  but  of  presumptuously, 
impenitently  believing.  So  Gospel-hardened  sinners  always 
need  an  ethico-spiritual  repentance.  They  have  worn  out  the 
atonement  as  the  sublimation  of  all  rehgious  motive.  This  is 
the  secret  of  their  hardening.  They  always  have  accepted 
Christ  as  answering  to  the  prophecies.  The  head  b  right,  and 
the  heart  can  not  be  so  till  the  love  of  sin  is  dislodged  therein. 
With  some  men,  indeed,  the  law  in  the  Gospel  may  have  an 
effect  which  the  law  by  itself  has  not  had.  To  some  men 
Christ  may  be  made  the  law  in  exemplified  action,  '^drawn  out 
m  living  characters."     Other  men  may  be  impervious  to  law- 
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effects  save   through  their  softer  emotions.     The  goodness    oF 
God  leads  them  to  repentance. 

«* A  bleeding  Sayiour  I  liaye  Tiewed 
And  now  I  hate  mjr  sin." 

The  concomitants  of  repentance  are  very  various.     But  the 
theology  of  the  subject  stands.     In  the  conscience  and  the  con- 
sciousness, somehow^  the  groundwork  of  repentance  must  first 
be  developed.     The  ethical  element  is  of  primary  importance. 
Save  in  the  right  ethical  attitude,  men  can  not  come  to  Christ 
Be  converted  and  I  shall  heal  them,  is  our  Lord's  invariable 
order.     And  though  it  is  an  easy  mistake  to  try  to  make  the 
Gospel  do  the  work  of  the  law  and  the  law  the  work  of  the 
Gospel,  it  is  the  economical  and  divinely  successful  way  to  keep 
each  to  its  own  proper  work.     Each  then  will  do  the  more. 
Take  the  law  for  moral  effect,  and  then  the  vicarious  sacrifice 
will  show  its  power  to  do  a  yet  further  work,  viz.,  to  reconcile 
and  justify  the  sinner  by  faith.     He  who  can  get  his  own  moral 
consent  to  repent  will  be  glad  to  believe.     The  laws  of  his  mind 
all  favor  it.     It  is  comparatively  easy.     And  he  who  is  exalted 
as  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour  to  give  repentance,  will  surely,  if  this 
is  profound  and  adequate,  give  faith. 


ARTICLE  11. 
THE   SELF-EXISTENCE  OF    GOD. 

1.  God  is  self-existent,  first,  in  that  he  did  not  take  his  ori^ 
from  another.  He  does  not  owe  his  being  to  any  other  person ; 
or  to  any  law,  or  principle,  or  efSciency  of  any  kind  whatever 
foreign  to  or  separable  from  himself. 

The  declarations  of  the  Bible  on  this  point  are  explicit.  The 
persons  and  things  now  existing  had  no  concern  with  the  otigin 
of  God ;  they  did  not  fiuhion  him,  but  he  them ;  the  highest 
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of  spiritual  existence,  the  principalities  and  powers  of 

?ooaness  of      ^j  ^^j^  declared  to  be  subject  to  him  as  the  author  of  their 

;.     The  most  prominent  and  illustrious  objects  of  the  ma- 

4  world,  the  earth  with  its  productive  agencies,  the  sun,  and 

^n,  and  stars  are  expressly  included  in  the  same  reckoning. 

A,  things  have  not  made  God ;  but  all  things  were  made  by 

Jnn.     The  testimony  is  equally  decisive  with  regard  to  what- 

„        /ever  might  be  supposed  to  have  existed  previous  to  the  present 

order  of  things  and  from  which  his  life  misht  have  been  derived. 

.^ '        There  has  been  no  series  or  generation  of  gods  of  which  he  is 

only  one,  and  the  second  or  third.      Before  him,  we  are  told, 

there  was  no  God  formed.     He  is  himself  the  Ancient  of  Days. 

There  was  nothing  earlier  than  himself  from  which  his  being 

could  have  taken  its  beginning.  His  being  never  had  a  beginning, 

but  from  everlasting  he  is  God.     In  this  respect  therefore  God 

is  self-existent,  that  his  being  did  not  spring  from  anything  be- 

sides  himself. 

It  will  follow  as  an  obvious  inference,  that  as  his  being  was 
not  derived  from  any  foreign  source,  so  neither  were  its  origmal 
laws  impressed  upon  him  by  any  such  agency  external  to  him- 
seE  His  constitation  was  not  appointed  for  him  by  another. 
The  arrangement  and  balancing  and  harmony  of  his  attributes 
were  not  the  work  of  some  other  designing  hand.  The  modes 
and  limits  of  his  action  were  not  appointed  for  him  in  his 
making,  as  ours  are  for  us.  There  was  no  law  imposed  upon  him 
like  the  law  of  running  for  a  machine,  or  like  the  laws  of  vegeta- 
ble growth,  or  like  the  instincts  of  animal  Ufe,  or  like  the  laws 
that  control  the  working  of  the  mind  of  man.  And  this  holds 
not  only  with  regard  to  the  working  or  moving  powers  of  the 
divine  being,  but  also  with  respect  to  what  may  be  termed  its 
powers  of  rest,  its  fixed  principles  or  standards  of  determination 
or  judgment.  These  Were  not  set  up  by  another.  And  these 
things  are  true  alike  as  to  every  part  of  the  being  of  God.  His 
moral  life  is  included.  His  power  to  discern  holiness,  his  resolu- 
tion to  choose  it  and  adhere  to  it,  his  repugnance  towards  the 
opposite  evil,  these,  with  whatever  sentiments  or  emotions  or 
exertions  of  any  moral  sort  belong  to  him,  are  his  own  in  their 
origin,  and  were  not  imparted  to  him  by  mother. 
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It  may  thus  be  broadly  stated  that  nothing  in  the  entire  con- 
stitution of  God  ;  no  principle  of  judgment,  or  rule  of  taste,  or 
law  of  procedure,  whether  relating  to  power  or  intelligence  or 
affection,  nothing  of  any  kind  whatever  belonging  to  his   en- 
dowment in  being  was  ever  originally  bestowed  upon  him,  or  in 
any  wise  made  up  or  fashioned  or  determined  by  any  agency 
dktinct  from  him.     The  substantial  matter  of  this  proposition,  if 
applied  to  man,  would  be  mostly  covered  by  the  term  nature  ;  by 
which  we  designate  those  laws  or  principles  of  our  being  im-* 
pressed  upon  us  when  we  received  our  individual  life  by  some 
agency  or  agencies  existing  before  ourselves.     God  has  no  such 
nature.     As  there  was  nothing  before  himself  to  give  him  lif^ 
so  there  was  nothing  to  determine  any  order  or  rule  of  that  Ufb ; 
that  is,  to  fix  its  nature.     He  is  self-existent  therefore  in  this, 
that  he  had  no  creator  and  consequently  no  original  lawgiver. 

2.  God  is  self-existent,  secondly,  in  that  he  does  not  depend 
upon  anything  besides  himself.     He  possesses  a  being  not  only 
underived  in  its  origin  and  in  all  its  primitive  endowments,  but 
also  a  being  capable  of  directing  its  own  activities  and  of  compass- 
ing its  own  ends,  independently  of  all  external  control  or  influ- 
ence.    It  might  have  been  conceived  of  as  possible  that  although 
God  in  his  primal  being  was  not  &shioned  by  any  power  with- 
out himself,  yet  he  might  concurrently  with  his  existence  find 
himself  subject  to  restmnts  or  checks  of  some  sort,  not  of  his 
own  imposition.      It  might  thus  be  supposed  that  there  were 
other  Gods  also  besides   himself,  having  a  being  as  underived 
as  his  own,  but  whose  existence  would  necessarily  set  bounds  to 
his  power,  and  whose  will,  either   singly  or  in  combination, 
might  impose  laws  upon  him.     But  there  is  no  such  partnership 
in  deity.     God  himself  has  said  that  as  there  was  no  God  before 
him  so  neither  is  there  any  other  beside  him.      His  words  are  : 
I  am  God,  and  there  is  none  else ;  I  am  God,  and  there  is  none 
like  me.     There  has  been  no  division  of  sovereignty,  as  there 
was  no  succession.     The  same  words  of  Scripture  that  sweep 
away  all  fellowship  in  being  and  dominion  with  the  one  living 
and  true  God  do  also  deny  all  possibility  of  any  other  limitation 
or  dependence  to  be  put  upon  him.      These  limitations  or  de- 
pendencies, of  whatever  sort  they  might  be,  must  have  had  their 
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ntire  can-     '    ^  *^°^®  person,  and  there  is  no  person  to  have  established 

taste^  or  , 

^nce  or  ^^  indeed  been  imagined  that  an  independent  and  solitary 

bis  en-  might  be  introduced  into  a  theatre  of  being  so  ordered  as 

toria  '  ^®  should  be  compelled  to  shape  his  action,  though  not 

jency  0rding  to  the  will,  of  any  other  person,  yet  in  conformity 

)u^  if  ^  some  necessarily  existing  framework  of  things.  So  there 
•  l)y  yght  be  a  locomotive  engine  self-fed  and  self-driven,  yet  held  to 
/iQ.  in  upon  lines  of  track  already  laid  down.  But  all  such  sup- 
Q}e  positions  are  aside  from  the  purpose.  There  is  no  one  to  lay 
ell  down  the  track ;  there  is  no  one  to  decree  any  antecedent  order ; 
>  or  to  prepare  any  framework  of  things ;  or  to  drive  the  bolts  of 

any  so-called  necessity.  There  was  no  creation,  whether  of 
necessity  or  of  any  thing  else,  before  there  was  a  creator,  and 
there  can  be  none  afterwards  capable  of  putting  law  upon  God 
except  at  the  hand  of  another  creator,  and  there  is  not  another. 
Down  into  this  gulf,  tumble  at  one  step  all  theories  of  ^^im- 
mutable morality,"  or  of  ^^the  eternal  fitness  of  things,"  or  of 
whatever  other  name,  in  which  it  is  attempted  to  find  a  standard 
of  virtue  and  right  independent  of  God.  There  can  be  no  such 
standard  except  in  another  and  a  greater  God.  Virtue  and 
moraUty  are  not  ^Hhings";  they  are  not  in  things.  And  if  they 
are,  there  were  no  things  before  God,  and  there  are  none  apart 
from  and  above  him.  But  they  are  personal.  They  are  the  laws 
or  frets  of  personal  life.  And  with  respect  to  God,  the  rules  of 
his  life,  if  they  are  anywhere  beside  in  himself,  must  be  in 
another,  who  is  then  God.  But  the  Most  High  himself  has 
said,  looking  throughout  his  own  immensity  and  along  his  own 
eternity :  I  am  the  first  and  I  am  the  last,  and  besides  me  there 
is  no  God.  The  laws  of  his  holiness  are  not  ordained  by 
another,  but  they  are  ordained  in  himself.  And  with  regard  to 
natural  necessities,  or  necessities  in  reason,  or  necessities  of  any 
other  kind,  that  may  be  supposed  to  have  power  upon  God  in 
the  way  of  hindering  or  directing  his  action,  all  their  necessa- 
riness  if  they  have  any  comes  of  him,  and  is  first  in  himself,  if 
God  can  not  make  something  to  be  the  same  with  nothing  or  a 
circle  the  same  with  a  square,  or  a  part  equal  to  the  whole,  it  is 
because  the  feucta  of  substance  and  shape  and  the  principles  of 
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reason  are  firmly  planted,  not  without  but  within  himself;  and 
because  he  has  established  all  things  to  agree  with  himself;  and 
because  he  will  not,  can  not,  deny  himself.     The  rules  of  right, 
the  principles  of  reason,  the  fiicts  of  substance,  the  moulds  of 
shape  and  solidity,  whatever  in  the  moral  or  the  intellectoal  or 
the  material  worlds  there  may  be  of  nece3sity  and  firmness,  all 
these  are  there  because  they  were  first  in  God.    They  hare  not 
fidlen  in  around  him  firom  without ;  they  have  gone  out  them- 
selves fi*om  him.     The  rigidity  and  setness  of  things  has  not 
stiffened  about  God  to  hold  him  in  his  motions ;  but  he  holds  it 
to  make  it  so.     For  all  that  is  orderly  and  stead&st  in  the  uni- 
verse of  matter  and  intelligence  and  will,  God,  and  he  only,  with- 
out aid  or  counsellor,  has  stretched  the  line  upon  it  and  fiutene^ 
its  foundations  and  laid  its  comer-stone.     God  is  therefore  seen 
to  be  in  no  wise  dependent  upon  these  principles  of  things  that 
are  so  solid  and  enduring.     He  is  as  fi*ee  firom  all  control  from 
them  as  he  is  firom  any  possibiUty  of  restraint  or  any  necessity 
of  help  by  the  interposition  of  any  rival  or  any  friendly  God. 
He  is  in  this  respect  as  in  every  other,  sufficient  unto  himself. 

And  if  any  inquiry  should  here  be  made  for  the  relation  in 
which  God  may  stand  to  beings  whom  he  has  created,  and  to 
whom  he  has  given  certain  limited  powers  of  action  partially 
independent  of  his  own,  and  even  in  opposition  to  it,  it  is  enough 
now  to  answer  that  the  existence  of  every  such  being,  and 
along  with  that,  the  performance  even  of  all  its  actions  most 
hateftd  to  God,  has  still  been  determined  on  by  him  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  own  independent  choice.  The  actions  of  his  crea- 
tores,  in  themselves  considered,  may  displease  and  grieve  God. 
but  they  have  no  such  deep  power  upon  him  as  to  break  his 
plans  or  to  shake  him  fi*om  his  happiness.  For  all  that  is  most 
solid,  our  dependence  is  on  him,  and  not  his  on  us.  It  may 
still  be  affirmed  of  him,  and  in  a  sense  altogether  unlike  that  in 
which  the  words  could  be  spoken  of  any  other  being,  that  he 
does  according  to  his  own  pleasure,  in  heaven  and  on  earth. 

God  is  thus  self-existent  in  this  second  particular  that  he  de- 
pends upon  nothing  besides  himself. 

8.  God  is  self-existent,  thirdly,  in  that  there  is  no  other  exis- 
tence towards  which  his  being  ii  directed  and  in  which  it  has 
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its  end.  It  terminates  perpetoallj  npon  itself,  and  nowhere 
else.  As  there  was  no  God,  and  no  agency  before  him  from 
which  he  was  derived,  so  neither  are  there  any  to  follow  after 
him,  in  which  he  will  be  swallowed  np,  and  cease  to  be.  He 
will  remain  forever,  as  he  ever  has  been,  a  supreme  and  single 
Grod.  He  is  as  strikingly  distinguished  in  this  respect,  from  all 
natural  existences,  as  he  is  by  the  possession  of  his  uncaused 
and  independent  life.  The  beings  with  which  we  are  familiar 
in  our  daily  business — ^and  we  ourselves  with  them — are  endur^ 
ing  only  for  a  time;  they  pass  away  and  individuals  of  a  new 
generation  arise  to  take  their  places.  The  life  we  have  known 
wears  out,  and  new  plants,  or  animals,  or  men,  are  in  its  stead. 
But  it  will  not  be  so  with  him.  He  will  never  give  way  to  the 
youthful  God  of  a  new  generation.  He  has  said  that  there 
shall  no  more  be  any  God  after  him  than  there  was  before  him. 
He  is  the  ending  as  well  as  the  beginning.  His  sign  in  these  let- 
ters of  being  is  both  Alpha  and  Omega.  He  will  eternally 
continue  to  be  that  which  he  has  been  eternally. 

Here  also  as  before,  the  scope  of  the  truth  covers  the  whole 
field  of  the  life  of  God.  His  personal  being  is  never  to  be  re- 
placed by  another;  and  not  only  that,  but  during  its  continu- 
ance, and  perpetually,  all  its  intellectual  and  moral  directions 
are  toward  itself,  and  not  another.  This  is  the  truth  taught  in 
the  Scriptures  when  they  say  that  God  acts  for  his  own  glory. 
However  often  it  may  be  denied,  and  however  oflener  misap- 
prehended, it  is  that  truth  of  all,  concerning  the  divine  proce- 
dure, which  ties  down  most  closely  upon  the  bottom  stones  of 
reason.  God  is  governed  in  all  that  he  does  by  his  own  perfect 
being,  because  there  is  nowhere  another  like  it  in  its  perfection. 
He  acts  for  the  manifestation  of  his  own  glory  because  there 
is  not  another  self-sustained  and  essential  glory  to  be  manifested. 

The  doctrine  of  the  unchangeableness  of  the  divine  purpose 
is  herein  also  involved.  As  his  personal  being  endures,  imwast- 
ing,  and  as  he  has  no  ends  outside  of  himself,  his  counsels  are 
incapable  of  change.  They  can  not  be  shifted,  for  there  is  no 
other,  or  new  point  on  which  they  could  be  fastened.  Himself 
fit)m  eternity  the  Father  of  lights,  no  new  lights  are  ever  dawn- 
ing upon  him. 
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In  these  three  respects,  therefore,  the  self-existence  of  God 
is  to  be  affirmed;  that  his  being  was  never  given  by  another; 
that  it  has  never  been  dependent  upon  another ;  and  that  it  is 
never  destined  to  pass  away  into,  or  to  be  lost  in  another.  And 
in  each  of  these  particulars  there  has  appeared,  to  our  thought 
at  least,  a  twofold  division:  one  relating  to  what  may  be  called 
the  constitutional  being  of  God,  and  the  other  to  his  moral  con- 
ditions. He  is  thus  (1)  underived,  (2)  independent,  (3)  inde- 
structible; and  corresponding  to  these  on  the  moral  side,  ho  is 

(1)  without  the  sense  of  obligation,  or  instinct  of  duty  ^ven 
him  in  his  making,  (2)  without  restraint,  (3)  without  responsi- 
bility. Or  to  repeat  them  in  a  different  form,  he  has  no  maker, 
no  sustainer,  no  destroyer  or  successor;  and  answering  to  these, 
no  lawgiver,  no  governor,  no  judge. 

Thus  far  the  subject  has  been  treated  negatively.  The  self- 
existence  of  God  has  been  defined  in  the  way  of  denials.  We 
have  considered  things  that  are  inconsistent  with  it,  and  have 
not  attempted  to  affirm  positively  what  it  is  itself.  This  was 
most  hopeful  and  safe,  for  over  on  the  other  track  the  ascent 
grows  shortly  too  steep  for  the  foot.  If  any  attempt  that  way 
were  to  be  made,  there  might  be  nothing  better  than  to  say  that 
God  as  self-existent  is  a  being  complete  within  himself.  He  is 
complete  (1)  in  his  origin.  The  negative  statement  was  before 
that  no  one  made  him,  that  he  had  no  origin.  The  positive  one 
now  is,  that  he  is  perfect  in  it ;  that  he  has  a  complete  and  reli- 
able basis  for  his  being  within  that  being  itself.     He  is  complete 

(2)  in  his  activities,  in  that  he  has  the  fi^e  and  perfect  use  of 
all  his  powers,  in  all  directions.  The  former  negative  statement 
was,  that  nothing  existed  to  restrain  him.  He  is  complete  (3) 
in  that  his  activity  returns  perpetually  upon  himself,  so  that  his 
springs  of  life  are  forever  fall.  The  previous  negative  asser- 
tion here  was,  that  his  being  is  not  wasting  away,  and  destined 
to  be  swallowed  up  in  any  other.  The  first  and  third  relate  to 
establishment,  or  continuance  in  being;  the  second  to  contents 
or  sweep  in  it.  Together  they  mark  out  a  life  within  itself 
thoroughly  settled  and  capacious. 

If  now  we  are  required  to  vindicate  before  the  bar  of  natural 
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reason  belief  in  such  a  being,  the  process  will  be  short.  If  rea- 
son can  not  demonstrate  or  comprehend  it,  it  yet  demands  it, 
and  fidls  from  its  foundation  without  it.  There  must  be  a  bottom 
of  things  somewhere.  We  can  not  think  that  one  depends  on 
another  and  that  upon  a  third  beneath,  and  thus  continuously. 
There  must  be  something  that  does  not  depend,  and  that  stands  of 
itself.  Existence  indicates  self-existence.  A  denial  may  doubt- 
less be  put  against  this,  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  universe  has 
perhaps  with  it  nothing  anywhere  of  real  subsistence,  but  is, 
throughout  its  depths,  what  it  seems  to  be  on  its  sur&ce,  an 
unstable  succession  of  matters  not  to  be  rested  on.  But 
the  universe  will  not  of  its  own  motion  step  into  this  gulf  with- 
out a  bottom,  even  if  it  might.  Suicide  of  all  being  is  not  rear 
sonable. '  It  is  most  natural  and  proper  to  stand  on  the  firm 
shore.  By  reason  therefore  we  look  rightly  for  some  solid 
ground.     This  is  what  the  Bible  affirms  is  found  in  God. 

Our  observations  upon  nature  may  also  confirm  the  scriptural 
statement  that  this  solid  basis  of  being  is  in  a  spirit  rather  than 
in  any  form  of  matter.      There   is  an  apparent  tendency  in 

to  the  more  refined  textures  of  being.  The  individual,  visible 
forms  of  vegetable  and  animal  life  fall  to  pieces  in  a  little  time, 
and  are  never  restored,  but  the  unknown  power  that  presides 
over  their  growth  and  their  decay  is  more  ancient  than  the 
memory  of  man,  and  more  unchangeable  than  the  rocks.  The 
mountains  and  the  continents,  as  we  see  them  now,  have  en- 
dured for  but  a  firaction  of  the  age  that  belongs  to  the  unseen 
forces  beneath  that  have  lifted  them  to  their  places.  Their  rising 
and  falling  is  but  a  single  breath  of  the  long-continuing  life  that 
beats  unwatched  in  the  hidden  bosom  of  the  earth.  The  globe 
itself  is  but  a  fleeting  thing  along  with  the  hoar  antiquity  of  the 
mighty  but  ethereal  agents  that  bind  together  its  materials  and 
control  its  motions.  Everywhere  that  which  approaches 
toward  the  spiritual  grows  firm  and  lasting.  It  is  reasonable 
to  conclude  that  the  abode  of  central  steadfastness  may  be  in  a 
pure  and  perfect  spirit. 

It  is  equally  natural  to  infer  that  this  central  and  self-sustain- 
ing spirit  is  a  person.    Personality  is  the  home  of  pow^r.    In- 
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telligence  and  all  ability  to  originate  or  direct  activity,  whether 
physical  or  moral,  are  found  whenever  we  are  able  to  trace 
them  to  what  seems  to  be  their  sonrce,  with  individual  being. 
The  personal  will  exhibits  tiie  only  approach  to  the  qualities  of 
self-possession  and  self-support  that  is  anywhere  open  directly 
to  our  view.  It  is  rational,  then,  to  believe  that  the  spirit  within 
which  these  powers  are  dwelling  in*  their  ftdl  stabilily  is  a  per- 
sonal God. 

So  the  Bible  declares  that  it  is.  On  every  side,  and  from 
c^very  border  of  the  creation  the  lines  of  firmness  and  suste- 
nance run  that  way  toward  the  King,  eternal,  immortal,  invis- 
ible. It  is  he  only  of  all  that  exists  that,  surveying  his  own 
being,  can  say  of  himself:  I  am  that  I  am. 


ARTICLE    ra. 

THE  MORAL  USES  OF  CIVILIZATION. 

Civilization  stands  in  contrast  with  barbarism.  It  supposes 
a  degree  of  order  and  elevation  in  society.  It  is  found  always 
in  connection  with  government  and  law.  It  fosters  industry 
and  enterprise,  and  favors  morality.  It  afibrds  material  for 
history;  it  has  usually  been  recorded  upon  the  pages  of  history. 
It  supposes  a  degree  of  mental  culture ;  gives  growth  to  insti- 
tutions, where  justice  is  recognized,  personal  rights  are  protected, 
and  the  intellect  and  the  taste  are  cultivated. 

In  the  civilized  state,  man  comes  to  have  an  idea  or  sense  of 
his  natural  wants:  and  to  have  a  measure  of  enterprise,  ambi- 
tion and  ingenuity  to  supply  them.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
some  regard  for  the  rights  and  wants  of  others.  It  recc^nizes 
the  human  relations,  and  prompts  to  the  exercise  of  the  human- 
ities, and  some  of  the  responsibilities  that  gro^v^  out  of  these. 

The  civilized  condition  is  opposed  to  the  habit  of  civil  and 
social  seclusion.     It  leads  men  to  mass  t)iemselves  in  society. 
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It  is  averse  to  national  monopoly,  and  individual  isolation.  It 
regards  human  relations,  and  protects  them,  and  provides  for 
natural  and  national  wants. 

The  status  of  civilization  has  differed  somewhat  in  the  suc- 
cessive ages  of  the  world.  Historians  speak  of  the  semi-civil- 
ized state,  or  half-civilized  conditions;  and  then  of  a  state  of 
entire,  or  complete  civilization.  These  expressions  are  some- 
what generic  and  arbitrary.  A  perfect  state  of  civilization  has 
never  existed,  save  in  the  imagination  or  conceptions  of  men. 
From  this  ideal  state  downward,  there  would  be  found  naturally, 
grades  of  civilization  distinguished  by  slight  shades  of  difierence, 
till  a  state  of  barbarism  and  social  disintegration  is  reached. 

We  now  assume  that  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  nature  of 
man  toward  a  degree  of  order  and  cultivation.  Society  has 
often,  under  great  disadvantages,  worked  itself  up  into  a  state 
of  comparative  civilization.  Every  age  of  the  world  has  given 
illustrations  of  this  fact.  We  should  naturally  expect  that  it 
would  be  so.  God  made  man  a  rational  being,  and  for  certain 
human  conditions;  with  subjective  tendencies  and  aspirations 
toward  an  objective  good.  The  civilized  state  is  a  rational  &ct: 
it  is  in  some  sense  a  natural  state;  it  is,  at  least,  a  possible  ob- 
jective good.  We  would,  therefore,  suppose  that  the  human 
mind  would  discern  these  •  facts,  though  dimly,  perhaps,  and 
would  instinctively  aspire  after  a  normal  condition.  It  is  nat- 
ural that  man  should  in  some  way  come  to  a  knowledge  of  his 
constitutional  wants ;  and  mp.ke  effort  to  supply  them.  We 
would  expect  that  the  human  mind  would  reach  out  toward 
ite  proper  sphere  and  ultimate  destiny.  We  would  expect  to 
discover  a  relation,  more  or  less  distinct,  between  the  conscious 
necessities  and  destination  of  man,  and  the  distinctive  working, 
of  the  mind  with  reference  to  them.  It  is  not  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that  this  inborn  perception,  or  consciousness,  would  act 
upon  the  mental  and  voluntary  forces,  and  lead  to  some  of  the 
great  problems  of  life ;  such  as  tend  to  the  relief  of  natural 
wants,  and  to  social  and  civil  organization. 

The  knowledge  of  our  necessities  tends  to  stimulate  thought, 
to  stir  the  desires,  quicken  invention  and  art,  and  lead  to  the 
discovery  of  natural  laws  and  resources.    An  ancient  philoso- 
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pher  has  said,  that  necessity  knows  no  law,  which  is  true,  no 
doubt,  in  the  sense  intended.  The  converse  of  this  is  tme,  also ; 
necessity  leads  to  law,  in  awakening  interest,  and  sharpening 
the  intellect,  to  meet  the  necessities  of  life  and  make  provision 
for  the  future. 

And,  then,  man  was  made  for  order  and  government.  The 
civilized  state  is  the  normal  state  of  society.  The  notion  that 
government  is  a  compromise,  entered  into  by  the  individual,  aa 
between  society  and  individuals  who  surrender  some  of  their 
personal  rights  to  obtain  a  counterbalancing  good,  is  a  fiJse  idea, 
and  is  fittal  to  the  interests  of  civilization.  Man  has  no  right  to 
live  in  a  state  of  separation  from  society.  He  has  no  right  to 
assume  a  state  of  civil  or  social  isolation;  to  be  a  law  unto 
himself,  and  a  state  unto  himself  ?  Man  has  no  right  to  assume 
independence  of  civil  government.  It  is  not  in  accordance  with 
his  nature,  or  with  the  interests  of  society.  K  this  be  so,  man 
gives  up  no  rights  in  coming  into  society  and  under  govern- 
ment. He  can  not  give  up  a  right  which  he  never  possessed. 
If  he  had  no  right  to  live  in  a  state  of  solitude,  or  independently 
of  society  and  government,  he  surrenders  no  rights  when  he  rec- 
ognizes and  conforms  to  government.  His  rektion  to  it,  there- 
fore, is  no  compromise.    It  is  a  natural  one. 

If  man  was  thus  made  for  society  and  law ;  if  his  wel&re  and 
interests  are  found  in  this  line,  we  would  expect  that  he  would 
grope,  at  least,  toward  this  condition.  If  instinct  is  quick  to 
see  its  normal  relations,  is  it  absurd  to  suppose  that  reason  would 
feel  after  these  relations?  The  bee  tends  towards  a  common- 
wealth. It  discerns  and  obeys  law.  So  the  bird  of  passage; 
so  the  industrious  beaver  in  his  toil  of  life.  These  tend  to- 
ward government  and  a  commonwealth  of  interests  and  order. 
And  throughout  the  universe,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  wherever 
life  depends  on  other  life,  and  the  individual  interests  on  a  com- 
munity of  interests,  there  will  be  seen  a  tendency  toward  associ- 
ation and  order.  Each  one  takes  rank  by  instinct  or  impulse 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  creature  and  system  in  the  case, 
and  conforms,  readGly  or  tardily,  to  the  commonwealth  of  toil 
and  interest  for  which  each  one  was  made.  And  may  we  not 
expect  that  reason,  with  its  various  guides  and  aids,  would  come 
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to  something  like  a  similar  result  with  respect  to  human  interr 
ests  and  obligations,  unless  hindered  by  passion,  or  unhinged 
from  natural  law  by  disobedience  ? 

It  is  on  this  ground,  thus  briefly  gone  over,  that  we  made  the 
assertion  that  there  is  a  tendency  in  man  toward  a  state  of  civr 
ilization.  Man  is  restless  as  the  wave,  till  he  finds  his  norma,! 
condition.  His  attempts,  however,  to  reach  this  condido^^ 
owing  to  influences  that  we  are  soon  to  consider,  are  often  abpTr 
live,  or  abnormal;  as  noticed  in  the  clans  and  tribes  u^der 
which  men  often  armnge  themselves;  or  into  whidi  spdety  i? 
broken.  But  even  in  these  conditions,  a  tendency  19  seexi  to 
associate  tribe  with  tribe,  cl^n  with  clan,  till  something  like  .f 
confederacy  is  reached.  Sometimes  through  war  and  con<iuest. 
consolidation  comes,  and  empires  are  founded.  Thus  the  weak 
become  strong,  and  the  many  one.  In  one  way  or  ^mother^ 
we  would  expect  that  man  would  move,  irregularly,  no  doubt, 
but  actually,  toward  conditions  that  are  natural,  rniless  hindered 
by  strong  counter-tendencies. 

At  this  point,  we  notice  the  effect  of  sin  on  the  constitutional 
texidencies  of  man  ;  on  the  desires  and  habits ; —  ^efading  to 
disintegration  ;  on  the  conscience  and  sense  of  obligation,  turn* 
ing  the  moral  nature  into  currents  of  selfishness ;  on  society,  in 
obUterating  the  law  and  bond  of  love ;  and  generally,  in  the 
direction  of  depravity  and  wickedness,  "^e  admit  these  tenden- 
cies :  but  they  are  not  such  as  to  cancel  responsibility,  qr  take- 
fr«m  man  the  obligation  to  be  what  God  made  Ipm  to  be. 
There  is  left  the  capability  for  normal  action,  ^nd  enough  of 
natural  ability  and  moral  consciousness  to  lead  him  .to  seek  some 
of  the  forms  of  rational  and  civiUzed  life. 

It  is  said  there  are  disadvantages  in  civilization ;  -such  ^  fure 
Bot  found  in  the  simpler  and  lower  states  of  man.  We  are 
pointed  to  excesses  and  extravagancies  in  civilized  life,  that  te^d 
to  corruption  and  effeminacy.  ^This  is  no  doubt  so.  In  coming 
to  a  knowledge  of  his  necessities,  man  often  becomes  the  victim 
of  unnatural  tastes  and  desires.  A  herd  of  sleeping  passioufi 
are  aroused.     The  march  o{  civUi^ation  quickens  often  into  a 
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rush  for  enjoyment  and  sensuous  pleasure,  that  ends  in  social 
degeneracy,  derangement  and  ruin. 

But  in  juxtaposition  with  every  blessing,  lies  a  corresponding 
danger.  Temptation  reaches  out  the  hand  always  to  a  for- 
bidden ^oodl.  The  tendencrjr  of  action,  in  perverse  conditions,  is 
always  to  over-action.  The  momentum  deemed  necessaiy  to 
cany  a  body  to  a  given  point,  often  hurls  it  beyond  that  point ; 
which  necessitates  reaction ;  so  that  the  exact  point  or  mean  be- 
comes the  centre  of  a  perpetual  vibration  Gcom  extreme  to  ex- 
treme, as  of  a  pendulum. 

No  doubt,  man  in  consequence  of  the  fall,  fidls  to  attain  to 
his  highest  destiny,  or  the  best  human  condition.  We  have  to 
confess  that  the  great  mass  of  mankind  fidl  of  their  proper 
destiny,  altogether,  by  reason  of  sin.  To  this  sad  fiu^t,  there  is 
pro^rly  no  exception.  We  have  to  confess  that  the  disturbing 
influences  that  hinder  civilization  are  such  as  the  forces  of 
civilization  themselves  can  not  remove.  It  can  not  be  affirmed 
that  as  knowledge  advances  and  civilization  rises,  and  becomes 
more  brilliant,  fascinating  and  powerful,  the  moral  condition  will, 
be  necessarily  improved.  The  converse  of  this  is  often  true,  as 
will  be  shown. 

This  &ct  indicates  the  necessity  of  a  higher  and  stronger 
force  in  society  than  comes  of  mere  civilization.  We  find  here 
one  of  the  moral  uses  of  civilization.  It  indicates  higher  wants 
than  itself  or  its  own  proper  forces  can  reach  and  supply.  It 
indicates,  by  its  defects,  the  higher  moral  wants  of  man.  It 
thus  indicates  the  grander  provisions  of  providence.  So  the 
deficiencies  of  civilization  in  its  very  best  forms,  lead  to  an 
argument  for,  and  the  expectation  of,  a  better  dispensation  of 
heaven,  to  meet  the  necessities  of  a  lost  world.  As  irregular- 
ities and  anomalous  indications  in  the  planetary  system  forced 
the  speculative  mind  away  firom  the  system  itself,  to  account 
for  these ;  and  thus  led  to  the  discovery  of  still  other  orbs  in 
space ;  so  irregularities  and  anomalies  in  the  best  forms  of  civil- 
ization in  their  fiiilure  to  meet  man's  moral  wants,  show  the 
necessity  6f  something  superior  to  these  ;  and  force  the  mind  to 
look  for  it  as  an  additional  dispensation,  as  the  crowning 
gift  of  God  to  man.     So  it  is  that  civilization  has  tended,  neg- 
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ativelj,  toward  the  Christian  religion.  This  leads  us  to  notice 
the  closer  relations  of  civilization  to  Clmstianiiy.  These  nmy 
be  styled  proper^  and  siao  providenUdl. 

We  are  to  regard  civilization  in  its  highest  form  as  an  out- 
growth of  Christianity.  A  state  of  perfect  civilization  must 
needs  have  its  source  in  the  Christian  religion.  Taking  man  as 
he  is,  there  is  nothing  short  of  pure  Christianity  that  can  give 
him  a  right  commonwealth,  or  any  thing  like  the  lost  paradise. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  to  regard  the  kind  of  civilization 
produced  and  sustained  by  any  one  force,  as  a  test  of  the  genuine- 
ness, and  the  criterion  of  the  excellence  of  that  force.  If  so, 
the  civilization,  connected  with  Christianity  in  its  several  forms 
and  phases,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  test  of  its  purity.  By  its 
fruits  it  is  to  be  known  and  judged. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Gospel  system,  which  reveals  the 
relations  of  God  to  the  world,  and  those  of  a  lost  world  to  God, 
is  more  favorable  to  civilization  vastly  than  polytheism  or  forms 
of  natural  religion.  Christianity  has  within  itself  the  elements 
needed  to  establish  and  sustain  the  highest  form  of  civilization  ; 
for  it  has  the  power  to  regulate  the  human  desires  and  tastes, 
and  to  subdue  the  tyrant  passions  of  man.  Surely,  if  the  Grospel 
is  able  to  fit  men  for  heaven,  it  is  capable  of  fitting  them  for 
earth.  If  it  has  power  to  do  the  greater,  it  must  needs  have 
power  to  do  the  less.  A  permanent  and  completed  civilization, 
therefore,  is  a  product  or  sequence  of  a  pure  Christianity.  And 
here  is  one  of  the  moral  uses  of  civilization,  in  standing  as  an 
index  or  test  of  the  genuineness  of  Christianity ;  as  also  in  the 
testimony  it  bears  to  the  power  and  excellence  of  Christianity. 

We  have  said  that  the  mind  naturaUy  tends  toward  some 
form  or  degree  of  civilization.  Man  is  inclined  to  work  into 
some  condition  of  social  and  civil  order.  Commerce  favors  this, 
and  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  civilizing  agent.  Other 
causes  tending  to  this  result  have  been  noticed.  But  the  civil- 
ization thus  reached  is  material,  defective,  and  uncertain.  It 
stops  short  of  meeting  the  essential  wants  of  man;  or  else 
rushes  beyond  his  normal  necessities  and  desires,  to  create  artifi- 
cial and  vitiated  ones.  There  is  a  tendency  in  government  also, 
either  to  excess  or  defect ;  to  govern  too  much  or  too  little,  and 
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bj  laws  too  stringent  or  too  lax.  Ghristianitj  is  an  egnalimng 
and  balancing  force.  It  restrains  and  regolates,  as  well  as  reno- 
vates ;  and  so  becomes  a  healthftil  force  in  civilization,  as  well 
as  an  originating  cause. 

And  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  workings  of  society  in  ita 
primitive  state  toward  a  condition  of  civilization  are  necessarily 
slow  and  unsteady.  Entire  races  are  found  that  have  &iled 
even  to  approximate  toward  this  state,  and  have  slept  in  igno- 
rance and  imbecility  for  ages.  But  Christianity,  planted  in  those 
barren  soils,  works  out  the  problem  of  civilization  spontan- 
eously. With  such  a  stimulus  at  its  roots,  it  rushes  often  toward 
maturity  and  bloom  like  tropical  growths.  And  here,  again, 
civilization  testifies  to  the  power  and  excellence  of  its  parentage 
in  Christianity.  Under  its  influence,  and  regulated  by  its  laws, 
civilization  is  normal  and  healthy ;  neither  defective,  nor  exces- 
sive ;  but  adapts  itself  at  once  to  the  common  necessity,  and  the 
public  good.  It  comes  to  be  the  crown  of  Christianity,  as  in 
another  view,  Christianity  is  the  crown  of  civilization.  And 
that  which  does  so  much  for  man  in  this  world,  can  well  be 
trusted  as  a  provision  or  security  for  the  world  to  come.  It  is 
proved  to  be  friendly  to  all  the  relations  of  mankind,  having  re- 
spect  to  his  whole  being  and  his  whole  future.  Such  a  style  of 
civilization  as  comes  of  Christianity,  is  one  of  the  highest  testi- 
monials to  its  value,  showing  it  to  be  superior  to  educatToUi 
to  government,  to  literature,  law,  refinement, — or  all  these  com- 
bined. 

And  as  a  test  of  the  purity  of  the  Christian  religion  as  well  as 
a  proof  of  its  power,  civilization  has  its  moral  use.  We  bavo 
said,  that  the  genuineness  or  spuriousness  of  that  which  is 
termed  Christianity  is  demonstrated  by  the  sort  of  civilization  it 
produces.  A  well  regulated  and  balanced  civilization  is  affirm- 
ative and  fiivorable  in  its  testimony  as  to  the  genuineness  of  its 
source ;  while  defective  or  extravagant  civilization  gives  testi- 
mony against  the  purity  of  its  origin.  The  form  of  Christianity 
that  fails  to  regulate  society,  correct  public  abuses,  and  reform 
the  public  morals,  must  be  set  down  at  once  as  defective,  if  not 
worthless.  Does  the  Christianity  of  our  own  land  and  times 
stand  this  test?    Just  so  far  as  it  fails  to  make  men  industrious. 
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temperate,  moral  and  hmnane,  it  is  fomid  defective ;  it  has  fidlen 
below  the  spirit  and  aims  of  the  Great  Founder, 

We  turn  now  to  view  the  providential  place  held  by  civiliza- 
tion in  the  Christian  dispensation.  And  here  we  notice  an- 
other of  its  moral  uses.  We  are  taught  to  connect  high  intellect- 
ual culture  with  the  influences  of  Christianity.  We  look  upon 
paganism  as  a  barren  soil,  both  intellectually  and  esthetically. 
The  human  mind  certainly  needs  the  stimulus  that  comes  from 
conceptions  of  spiritual  truth,  and  sanctions  drawn  from  eter- 
nity, to  awaken  profoundest  thought,  and  so  give  the  imagina- 
tion its  loftiest  flight.  We  have  supposed  that  the  inspirations  of 
genius  have  a  more  favorable  field  in  the  firmament  of  Chris- 
tian truth  than  in  blank  atheism  and  idolatry.  We  have 
affirmed  civilization  to  be  a  normal  outgrowth  of  Christianity. 
It  certidnly  is  so.  But  we  have  conceded,  moreover,  that  there 
are  forms  of  civilization  exceedingly  valuable  and  brilliant  that 
are  not  directly  indebted  to  the  Christian  religion.  Perhaps 
the  best  form  of  civilization  ever  produced  by  other  forces  or 
causes  than  the  Gospel  of  Christ  had  crowned  the  earth  just 
previous  to  the  Christian  era.  In  these,  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome  took  the  lead.  We  regard  those  empires  that  de- 
spised the  Jewish  religion  and  upon  which  not  even  the  twi- 
light of  Christianity  had  dawned  as  having  reached  the  loftiest 
suipmit  of  mental  attainment.  This  was  true,  certainly,  of  the 
higher  classes  of  society  in  that  golden  age. 

We  regard  this  proud  eminence  in  civilization  and  culture 
reached  by  the  ancients,  as  having  a  strictly  providential  use,  in 
demonstrating  to  the  world  the  necessity  of  Christianity.  This  it 
did  by  failing  to  meet  the  moral  wants  of  the  world.  Natural  laws 
and  forces  had  been  tried  in  their  best  forms,  and  In  their  most 
^brilliant  exhibitions  of  power,  but  had  utterly  failed  to  make 
men  better  or  happier.  This  &ct  was  proved  on  a  most  ex- 
tended scale;  and  thus  the  world  was  taught,  in  the  failure  of 
all  this  power  and  splendor,  to  look  for  something  better  than 
civilization,  and  to  receive  the  Christian  faith  as  the  grand  relief 
of  human  want  and  restorer  of  human  happiness. 

The  experiment  of  ceremonial  law,  under  the  Old  Testament, 
had  been  tried;  added  to  this,  the  experiment  of  moral  law;  but 
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these  experiments  had  fiuled.  There  was  a  moral  use  m  ihat 
failure,  of  shutting  the  world  up  to  Christ  as  the  only  Saviour. 
Concurrent  with  these  experiments  it  seemed  good  to  the  di- 
vine Providence  to  let  the  most  splendid  forces,  embodied  in 
the  highest  possible  form  of  natural  civilization  and  culture,  have 
a  world-wide  experiment;  that  in  their  &ilure,  the  world  might 
be  taught  the  need  of  something  superior  to  these,  to  reach  that 
rest  for  which  man  seeks.  Hope  had  need  to  come  out  of  de- 
spair ;  the  valley  of  Achor  must  needs  become  its  door;  and  that 
upon  which  man  had  relied  so  fondly  and  proudly,  must  needs 
be  shown  to  be  unsubstantial  and  unsufficient  to  meet  his  highest 
necessities  and  ultimate  destiny.  The  experiment  is  made  and 
the  fiulure  reached,  and  both  are  on  a  most  stupendous  scale, — 
that  the  thoughts  of  many  hearts  might  be  revealed  and  con- 
founded and  so  turned  toward  Christ,  the  only  Saviour  of  the 
world. 

In  the  golden  age,  science  and  law,  government  and  philoso- 
phy had  reached  their  climax,  and  were  falling  into  decay,  with- 
out conferring  upon  mankind  any  permanent  moral  benefit. 
The  vast  experiment  had  been  made,  and  the  feilure  reached, 
when  Christ  came  upon  earth,  as  the  Saviour  of  men.  All  had 
been  done  that  could  be  done  in  these  other  ways,  and  by  these 
other  forces  and  influences,  to  elevate  the  mind,  strengthen  so- 
ciety, and  help  the  condition  of  man.  Philosophy  had  done  its 
utmost,  art  and  law,  science  and  literature  and  government  and 
arms,  had  done  their  utmost ;  but  all  had  fiuled  to  restore  man 
to  happiness ;  so  the  historians  and  philosophers  of  that  age  have 
told  us.  What,  then,  was  accomplished  by  all  this  wealth  and 
waste  of  thought  and  refinement?  Was  it  indeed  waste  ?  Was 
it  loss  ?  No  I  it  taught  mankind  the  need  of  the  true  light  that 
lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world. 

This  grandest  experiment  of  civilization,  therefore,  had  a 
providential  use,  in  showing  the  world  the  need  of  some  one 
wiser  than  a  Socrates,  or  a  Solon,  to  teach  the  true  wisdom.  It 
tended  to  show  man  the  need  of  the  Infinite,  to  dwell  with  men 
in  human  form  and  personality,  who  should  give  to  the  world, 
instead  of  cold  standards  and  ideals,  the  power  of  a  living  faith, 
that  should  make  conquests  which  armies  could  not  make ;  that 
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should  control  men  whom  laws  and  sceptres  could  not  subdue,  and 
achieve,  in  ways  of  moral  conquest,  what  human  might,  and 
thought,  and  skill,  and  power  had  never  been  able  to  achieve; 
and  thus  open  upward  fields  and  heights  of  moral  glory  wUch 
the  most  learned  and  brilliant  of  earth  had  never  gained,  or  even 
conceived.  This  experiment  taught  man  negativdi/,  the  need  of 
Christianity.  God  gave  the  world  these  vast  dissolving  views, 
and  splendors  of  civilization,  to  teach  men  that  nothing  short  of 
the  Christian  faith,  attested  by  supernatural  tokens  and  testimo- 
niab,  could  satisfy  the  moral  wants,  or  mental  capacities  of  man- 
kind. So  upon  the  ashes  of  all  this  splendor  and  fidlure,  God 
set  up  a  kingdom  that  shall  stand  forever. 

The  ancient  civilization  and  culture  had  a  moral  use,  further, 
in  serving  as  a  medium  far  the  embodiment  and  diffueion  of 
Christianity.  There  had  been  no  time,  perhaps,  since  the  M  of 
man,  when  the  literature  of  the  world  had  been  adequate  to 
this  task.      Hegel   says,  man  had  not  come  to  be  respected 

here,  no  doubt,  to  the  necessity  of  a  standard  to  be  reached, 
through  civilization  and  mental  development,  where  man  as  man 
could  command  the  respect  of  the  world,  and  thus  become  a 
possible  representative  of  the  fireat  moral  ideas  of  the  GospeL 

of  Christiamty  had  need,  for  their  embodiment  and  difiusion, 
of  a  medium  more  accurate  and  perfect  than  the  ancient  San- 
scrit, Syriac  or  Hebrew.  It  had  need  of  the  wealth  and  ver- 
satility of  the  classic  literature  of  that  golden  age.  This  had 
already  begun  to  be  the  property  of  the  world.  It  had  need, 
too,  of  that  elevation  of  thought,  and  vigorous  manhood,  created 
by  the  ancient  culture.  The  standard  of  intellect  attained  by 
L  ,™»dic  >ny>  of  earl,  to,.  ™,  i^e,»«  ,.  g„.ppi 
witb  the  reasonings  of  the  New  Testament  wnters,  aad  the  mys- 
teries of  Christianity.  The  great  thinkers  that  preceded  the 
Christian  age,  had  need  to  take  the  human  character  and  intel- 
lect up  to  the  ci^bihty  of  receiving  and  expounding  the  Chris- 
tian theories. 

Not  that  very  much  of  mind  or  culture  is  required  to  accept 
the  simple  ideas  of  Christianity.   The  Gospel  is  fitted  to  the  low- 
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est  and  the  weakest.  Bnf  a  noTice  h  not  perntiitted  to  teach. 
While  the  most  lowly  may  become  learners  in  the  school  of 
Christ,  yet  the  expounders  of  Christianity,  the  interpl^ters  of 
the  Oospel  doctrines  and  mysteries,  have  need  of  clear  discetn 
iaent  and  disciplined  minds.  The  Christian  faiths  that  takes 
Iiold  on  Christ,  may  dwell  in  the  hearts  of  the  humblest,  but  the 
Christian  stfiteniy  the  perfection  of  thought  and  principle,  in- 
tended to  contain  the  germs  of  a  final  and  perfect  civilization, 
ftnd  to  be  the  theme  of  thought  for  the  world  in  the  millennial 
age,  demands  the  best  furnished  intellects. 

We  have  here  a  place  and  a  plea  for  the  gileat  representative 
civilization,  so  to  speak,  of  the  world ;  in  the  wisdom  and  lit- 
erature it  furnished  for  the  final  use  of  Christianity.  There  was 
need,  at  that  age,  for  the  highest  standards  of  thought  and  taste, 
as  a  sort  of  casket  to  contain  the  jewel  of  Christianity,  as  tiie 
world's  ornament  and  wealth  and  price  ;  and  to  convey  it  safely 
and  suitably  to  mankind  in  all  languages  and  ages.  In  this  view 
of  the  case,  we  can  see  the  moral  value  of  civilization  as  an  aid 
to  Christianity,  while  its  own  value  to  the  world  positively,  was 
nothing,  in  a  moral  point  of  view. 

It  only  remains  to  be  stated  that  the  firuit  of  the  ancient  civil- 
ization and  culture  is  yet  being  harvested  by  the  nations  in  the 
high  mental  ctdture  it  aflPords.  The  ripe  sheaves  have  reached  our 
times.  The  philosophy  and  culture  of  that  golden  period  have 
solid  worth  in  the  work  of  intellectual  development  and  culture. 
The  ancients  were  our  superiors  in  certain  respects.  They  ex- 
celled us  in  oratory  and  in  literatul*e  ;  possibly  in  the  arts  and 
sciences  ;  while  in  other  respects  they  were  greatly  our  inferi^ 
ors.  The  use  of  their  ideas  and  culture,  in  sharpening  the  in- 
tellect, and  elevating  the  conceptions  of  men,  is  at  once  acknowl- 
edged. And  the  time  will  never  come  when  those  classics  will 
cease  to  be  admired  as  standards  of  iliought  and  taste,  and  when 
their  use  in  Christian  education  and  refinement  shall  be  no 
longer  needed. 

Yes,  this  culture  that  comes  to  us  as  a  firuit  of  that  old  civili- 
zation is  all  needed  now  in  the  great  work  of  Christianity.     It 
>  is  to  be  laid  at  the  feet  of  C^st.     It  has  great  worth  in  fitting 
the  mmd  for  the  last  gjreat  work  of  the  Gospel,  in  enlightening 
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the  nations,  and  bringing  the  world  to  Christ.  The  Scriptures 
and  the  beginnings  of  a  Christian  literature  have  been  put  into 
the  principal  languages  of  the  world  since  this  century  com- 
menced. Only  one  fifth  of  mankind  had  the  Bible  in  their 
language  then ;  now,  nine  tenths  of  the  world  have  it  in  their 
Temacular;  so  seven  tenths  of  the  human  fiunily  have  re* 
ceived  the  great  boon  of  the  Christian  revelation  and  literature 
in  less  than  half  a  century  t  This  is  one  of  the  achievements  of 
the  foreign  missionary  work.  It  is  the  greatest  wonder  and 
triumph  of  any  age  since  the  Christian  era. 

It  is  not  easy* to  see  how  this  great  work  of  translation 
could  have  been  done  without  the  aid  it  received  firom  the 
ancient  Greek  and  Roman  culture.  It  is  in  this  way  that  dv- 
Siasation^  the  best  and  ripest  forms  of  which  are  the  outgrowth  Of 
product  of  Christianity,  has  paid  tribute  to  her,  in  the  culture  it 
yields  and  the  strength  it  affords  for  the  defence  of  the  Gospel 
and  its  diffiision  over  the  earth.  That  civilization  lasted  till  ita 
great  work  was  done.  Its  mission  was  strictij  sl  providential 
one.  It  was  the  utmost  that  could  be  done  for  man  without 
Christianity.  But  wanting  this  germ  of  an  enduring  vitality, 
this  morally  regenerating  force,  it  sunk  by  its  own  weight.  It 
is  more  properly  said,  icora  its  own  .weakness.  It  was  lacking 
just  where  the  vital  strength  and  principle  should  have  been 
found,  in  elements  of  moral  power  and  its  provisions  for  man 
as  a  fidlen  creature,  yet  moral  and  accountable  and  immortaL 
It  is  to  this  test  that  all  agencies  and  systems,  used  for  the 
good  of  society,  are  to  be  brought.  And  that  which  can  not 
stand  this  test,  and  thus  fiuls,  at  this  most  essential  point,  to 
answer  its  end,  must  sooner  or  later,  like  the  effete  civiliza^ 
tions  of  the  past,  sift  upon  the  earth  their  expiring  ashes. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 
RITUALISM  AND  WORSHIP. 

Nearly  eighteen  centuries  ago  Plutarch  wrote : 

^If  we  traverse  the  world,  it  is  possible  to  find  cities  without  walls, 
without  letters,  without  coin,  without  schools  aud  theatres ;  but  a  city 
without  a  temple  or  that  practiseth  not  worship,  prayers  and  the  like 
no  one  ever  saw." 

And  worship  is  not  only  thus  universal,  alike  with  those 
taught  by  revelation  and  those  guided  by  the  light  of  nature 
alone— but  it  is  also  the  highest  form  of  religious  service.  In  it 
we  withdraw  furthest  from  the  world,  anil  approach  nearest 
'unto  God.  It  engages  the  whole  soul ;  the  intellect  in  the 
apprehension  of  our  relations  to  God ;  the  sensibilities  in  the 
outflow  of  appropriate  emotions,  and  the  will,  in  the  surrender 
of  ourselves,  as  living  sacrifices,  laid  upon  the  altar.  Every  re- 
ligious sentiment — ^homage,  gratitude,  trust,  penitence,  love^ 
joy — ^is  expressed  in  the  acts  of  devotion*  The  spirit  of  heaven 
quickens  us  whfle  stm  on  earth,  «3  we  are  brought  intosympa- 
thy  with  the  worshippers  before  the  throne. 

All  this  is  true  of  the  simplest  form  of  devotional  service — 
when  the  individual  soul  in  the  privacy  of  the  closet  seeks 
access  to  God ;  but  as  our  relations  to  him  are  common  to 
many,  and  the  emotions  excited  and  expressed  in  worship  those 
which  may  be  felt  by  all  his  children,  it  naturally  and  inevitably 
takes  the  form  of  a  social  act,  and  we  go  from  the  closet  to  the 
temple.  In  this  public  appearing  before  God,  there  is  of  neces- 
sity a  certain  degree  of  form.  All  things  must  be  done  de- 
cently and  in  order ;  so  the  confusion  of  many  voices  gives  way 
to  the  utterance  of  selected  leaders  in  prayer  and  praise.  A 
definite  arrangement  of  the  exercises  is  demanded,  and  it  is 
most  natural  that  the  attempt  should  be  made  to  give  a  certain 
dignity  and  stateliness  to  the  ceremonial,  by  the  decoration  of  the 
place  of  assembling,  by  use  of  symbols  expressive  of  religious 
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ideas,  by  the  aid  of  instmments  of  music,  and  by  the  vest- 
ments of  those  who  minister  in  holy  things.  Nor  can  we  say 
that  this  attempt  is  in  itself,  and  under  all  circumstances,  wrong. 
The  arrangements  which  God  himself  appointed  for  Jewish  wor- 
ship were  elaborate  and  splendid.  No  earthly  temple  has  been 
more  gorgeously  adorned  than  that  at  Jerusalem.  No  larger 
retinue  of  robed  priests  has  ministered  at  any  altar.  No  musical 
services  have  been  grander  than  the  songs  pealing  firom  responsive 
choirs  there.  And  on  the  great  festivals  the  altars  smoked  with 
whole  hecatombs  of  victims,  while  clouds  of  incense  rose  before 
the  mercy-seat. 

Still,  though  these  were  permitted  rites,  they  belonged  to  a 
dispensation  which  was  declared  to  be  imperfect,  typical  and 
formal  rather  than  of  the  spirit.  They  were  adapted  to  those 
who  were  in  spiritual  childhood ;  not  yet  able  to  discern  the  in- 
visible. It  was  intended  that,  in  the  ftdness  of  time,  and  the 
brightness  of  a  higher  revelation,  they  should  all  be  done  away. 
This,  however,  has  been  too  often  forgotten,  and  we  find  in  all 
ages  a  tendency  with  some  to  fall  back  from  the  grand  simplic- 
ity of  Christ  to  a  worship  made  attractive  by  gorgeous  forms, 
and  then  to  rely  upon  these  forms  as  containing  the  very 
essence  of  religion,  and  having  in  themselves  a  saving  efficacy. 

We  have  long  been  familiar  with  the  perversions  of  true 
worship  in  the  Roman  and  Grreek  Churches ;  but  the  last  two  or 
tiu?ee  years  have  witnessed  a  movement  in  the  same  direction 
in  one  of  the  great  centres  of  Protestanism :  a  movement 
which,  though  the  excitement  attending  its  first  appearance  has 
ceased,  is  still  progressing,  and  the  results  of  which  are  yet  to 
be  developed. 

There  has  always-  been  in  the  Established  Church  of  Eng- 
land an  unreformed  element.  It  became  Protestant  by  the  act 
of  the  king  rather  than  by  the  demand  of  the  people.  The 
liturgy  was  shaped  in  many  places  with  a  desire  to  satisfy  oppos- 
ing  parties,  and  still  shows  plain  marks  of  the  compromise.  From 
the  days  of  Archbishop  Laud  onwards  the  Romaniong  tendency 
can  be  traced,  centering  at  Oxford.  In  1883  the  Tractarian 
movement  startled  the  Christian  world  by  its  vigorous  and 
learned  re-assertion  of  baptismal  regeneration,  the  apostolical 
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succession  of  the  priesthood  and  affiliated  dogmas.  This 
movement  seemed  to  have  largely  spent  its  force,  and  the 
Broad  Church  party,  tending  in  quite  another  direction,  to  be 
rising  to  power ;  when  suddenly  men  heard  of  strange  vest- 
ments and  new  ceremonies  in  the  churches  of  the  Establishment 
— ^from  city  to  coimtry  the  novel  &shions  spread,  and  all  the 
English  world  began  talking  about  ^^Ritualism." 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  many  are  definitely  engaged  in  this 
advance.  Some  docimients  in  its  behalf  have  been  signed  by 
about  two  hundred  of  the  clergy,  but  these  probably  represent 
only  the  more  active  ;  other  hundreds  of  ministers,  and  thous- 
ands of  laymen  are  in  sympathy  with  them ;  an  earnest  and 
devoted  company,  as  their  opponents  testify. 

Looking  at  this  movement,  externally^  it  seems  an  attempt  to 
approximate  the  services  of  the  Church  of  England  to  the  rit- 
ual of  Rome.  And  when  we  consider  that  its  leaders  claim  to 
adhere  to  the  rubric  of  the  Anglican  Church,  and  keep  within 
its  permitted  limits,  it  is  ^onderftd  how  well  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  this.  The  English  "priests,"  (as  they  are  careful  to 
call  themselves)  cast  by  with  contempt,  not  only  the  academic 
gown,  but  the  surplice ;  calling  the  latter  in  derision  "a  white 
frock,"  and  the  scarf  usually  worn  with  it  "some  yards  of  black 
silk  with  ragged  ends."  They  substitute  for  these  the  amice^ 
alb  and  girdle,  stole,  maniple  and  chasuble,  names  heretofore 
un&miliar  save  in  the  Papal  Church.  These  vestments  are  of 
different  colors,  often  richly  embroidered  with  the  cross  and 
other  sjrmbolic  emblems.  Upon  the  altars,  before  which,  stand- 
ing or  kneeling,  with  their  backs  to  the  people,  these  vested 
priests,'with  numerous  assistants,  officiate,  they  place  the  cruci- 
fix and  lighted  candles,  the  burning  censor  and,  more  sacred 
than  all,  the  emblems  of  Christ's  sacrifice,  which,  having  been 
consecrated,  they  bow  down  to  in  low,  silent,  adoring  prostration 
and  lift  up  for  the  homage  of  the  people.  While  they  still  use 
the  words  and  only  the  words  of  the  English  prayer-book,  they 
have  most  ingeniously  contrived,  by  intermingled  bodily  exer^ 
cises  and  manoeuvres,  to  present  a  very  tolerable  imitation  of 
the  Romish  mass. 
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But  this  is  only  an  external  view.  It  is  more  important  for 
us  to  seek  out  the  ideas  and  principles  which  lead  to  and  sup- 
port these  forms.  In  these  we  shall  find  even  a  closer  approach 
to  the  Papal  Church. 

Here,  deriving  our  knowledge  mainly  firom  two  volumes  of 
Essays  published  in  1866  and  1867,  entitled  The  Church  and 
the  World,  we  would  mention : 

1.  The  ritualistic  idea  of  the  Priesthood.  Some,  like  Dr. 
Whately,  have  contended  that  the  Anglican  clergyman  is  in  no 
true  sense  a  priest.  Nothing  could  be  more  opposite  to  the  po- 
sition now  taken.  The  Ritualists  are  stout  defenders  of  the 
Apostolical  succession  and  claim  a  place  by  the  side  of  the 
sacrificial  priests  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  communions. 

Like  those  with  whom  they  would  form  alliance,  "they  be- 
lieve that  they  are  the  depositaries  of  mystical,  preternatural 
influences,  independent  of  any  moral  or  spiritual  graces,  com- 
municated to  no  one  else  but  themselves."  The  priest,  in  their 
view,  is  ^'the  indispensable  channel  of  communication  between 
God  and  man."  They  seek  avowedly  to  break  down  ministerial 
individuality,  and  merge  the  man  in  the  great  office  he  holds ; 
and  one  of  their  leaders  has  said  that  the  rejection  of  their  doc- 
trine is  tantamount  to  a  rejection  of  the  belief  of  any  medium 
between  the  soul  and  God.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any- 
where stronger  assertions  than  are  made  by  them  of  the  pecul- 
iar, official  sacredness  of  those  thus  appointed  to  be  mediatory 
with  heaven.    Connected  with  this, 

2.  Are  their  views  as  to  Worship.  We  think  of  this  as  the 
fitting  expression  of  the  reverence  due  tp  one  who  is  our  exalted 
Father  to  whom  we  can  go  ourselves,  singly  or  in  companies, 
whenever  the  heart  craves  the  privilege,  with  the  fi^e  out- 
pouring  of  our  desires  and  of  our  reverential  love.  They  change 
this  simple  service  into  a  kind  of  mysterious  pageant.  It  is  not 
intercourse  with  God,  the  created  spirit  speaking  to  the  uncre- 
ated; it  is  a  stately  ceremonial  in  consequence  of  the  per- 
formance of  which  certain  fiivors  are  bestowed.  The  great 
archetype  of  Christian  worship  is  said  to  be, ' 'Christ's  perpetual 
intercession  as  the  high  priest  of  his  church."  We  are  to 
*^attempt  to  imitate  and  represent  on  earth  what  Christians 
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believe  to  be  going  on  in  heaven,"  and  we  are  to  "employ  ma- 
terial symbols  to  shadow  forth  invisible  powers."  Hence,  one 
of  their  leading  writers  makes  the  astounding  assertion,  "It  is 
an  axiom  in  litorgiology,  that  no  public  worship  is  really  deserv- 
ing of  the  name  unless  it  be  huirwnicy 

They  have  no  wish  to  simplify  the  service  or  bring  it  near 
to  the  sphere  of  common  life.  We  love  to  think  of  worship 
as  blending  with  all  our  employments  and  hallowing  familiar 
scenes  ;  but  they  say,  "one  principal  object  in  the  ordering  of 
the  Ritual  is  to  ward  off  the  worship  of  the  sanctuary  from  the 
ordinary  actions  of  the  world  and  sever  between  it  and  common 
life."  They  do  not  think  it  fittincc  to  address  God  in  the  tones 
w,  ™.  in  cL,™  feed.  ..d  »  iey  dng  to  him  ta  4.wH.g 
cadences.  When  we  enter  the  church,  they  tell  us :  "The  world 
is  to  be  left  without,  kept  fit)m  the  eye  by  the  painted  window 
which  interposes  heavenly  objects  and  checks  the  wandering 
of  the  gaze  to  earthly  things."  It  would  be  the  natural  correla- 
tive of  such  a  theory  that,  when  we  go  out  of  the  church,  reli- 
gion is  to  be  left  behind  us  within — as  being  too  sacred  to  be 
mingled  with  oar  daily  cares. 

Though  it  is  not  our  object  to  reftite  these  views,  but  simply 
to  state  them,  we  can  not  avoid  the  remark,  how  strange  it 
would  seem  to  impute  a  "histrionic"  service  to  the  early  Chris- 
tians,  meeting  in  upper  rooms,  and  from  honse  to  house,  or  going 
out  by  the  river  side  to  the  place  where  prayer  was  wont  to  be 
made,  in  the  happy  time  when  there  were  added  to  them  daily 
such  as  should  be  saved ;  how  inconsistent  all  such  ideas  are 
with  worshipping  God  who  is  a  spirit,  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

Connected  with  this  peculiar  view  of  worship,  we  notice, 

3.  The  doctrine  (Hmcerning  the  Sctcraments.  If  the  aim  be  to 
**represent  on  earth  what  is  going  on  in  heaven,"  there  can  be 
no  act  so  solemn  as  presenting  and  pleading  before  God  the  sac- 
rifice of  Christ ;  and  so  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  is  the 
crowning  act  of  devotion.  To  the  Ritualists  all  worship  cen- 
tres in  this  august  office.  Christ  is  "really  and  spiritually  pres- 
ent" with  the  consecrated  emblems.  Others  go  ftulher :  "The 
body  and  blood  present  are  the  same  which  were  bom  and  suf- 
fered, but  they  are  not  present  in  the  same  manner  as  when 
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Christ  walked  on  earih."  *'Oar  Lord  is  adored  as  well  as  re- 
ceived in  the  blessed  sacrament."  The  celebrant  '^kneels  in 
acknowledgment  and  adoration  of  the  divine  presence."  In 
words,  expressing  as  profound  awe  as  any  believer  in  transab- 
stantiation  conld  use,  they  describe  the  priest,  consecrating  the 
bread  and  wine,  as  performing  "the  great  act" — "his  tremend- 
ous office." 

They  profess  not  to  repeat  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  but  to  do 
what  they  do  as  a  "perpetual  memory"  of  that  oblation,  pre- 
senting the  sacred  emblems  "in  the  outer  court  of  heaven,"  as 
Christ  presents  his  sacrifice  in  heaven  itself.  Thus  in  the  sacra- 
mental system  have  they,  as  they  claim,  "the  continuation  of 
Christ's  presence  on  the  earth." 

No  Romanist  conld  use  stronger  language  concerning  the 
efiicacy  of  this  and  other  sacraments  than  they  employ.  Here 
is  their  citadel.  The  point  of  the  whole  matter  they  declare  to 
be :  "Is  the  religion  taught  by  the  Church  of  England  sacrar 
mental  or  non-sacramental?"  Their  position  is  that  "the 
validity  of  these  rites  is  dependent  on  the  fulfilment  of  certain 
conditions,  not  on  the  part  of  the  receiver,  but  of  the  cele- 
.brant."  They  believe  in  baptismal  regeneration  as  firmly  as  did 
the  early  Jesuits  in  Canada,  who  strove  by  all  manner  of 
cunning  tricks  to  sprinkle  a  little  water  on  the  infant  savages 
while  they  uttered  the  mystic  formula  and  rejoiced  that,  even 
by  contriving  the  &11  of  a  drop  of  sweetened  water  on  the  brow 
of  a  sick  child,  they  might  rescue  a  soul  firom  perdition. 

.And,  in  the  same  spirit,  they  kneel  at  the  altar  to  receive 
grace,  not  because  they  approach  God  in  penitence  or  in  fidth, 
but  because  one  stands  there  mysteriously  endowed  with  the 
power  of  bringing  Christ  near  and  commissioned  to  bestow  his 
gifts.  They  seem  almost  to  be  incapable  of  the  conception  of 
spiritual  communion ;  and  one  of  their  leaders,  speaking  of  the 
former  state  of  things,  says  in  pathetic  tones :  "Not  a  light  was 
ever  seen  on  a  church  altar,  not  a  vestment,  not  a  single  orna- 
ment of  the  church  existed,  as  though  anything  proper  were 
needed  to  show  the  love  of  Christ  which  constraineth  us."  So 
abs^ute  is  their  dependence  on  outward  help. 
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Other  views,  which  we  need  pot  speak  of  at  length,  fellow 
naturally  in  the  train  of  these ;  such  as  the  dutj  of  confessing 
to,  and  receiving  absdutioti  from,  those  entrusted  with  saeerdo^ 
taj  powers.  And  here,  as  well  as  in  irespect  to  their  doctrine 
of  regeneration  in  baptism,  they  assert  with  confidence  that  the 
English  prayer-book  favors  their  claims ;  since  it  directs  in  the 
office  for  the  visitation  of  the  sick  a  personal  confession  of  sin, 
and  then  authorizes  the  priest  to  /say:  ^'By  his  (Christ's) 
authority  committed  to  me,  J  absolve  thee  from  all  thy  sins,  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  th9  Son,  and  <^  the  H<dy 
Ghost." 

Penance  also,  and  self-mortification,  clerical  celibacy  and 
monastic  retreats  for  the  devout  of  both  sexes  find  fiivor  with 
them ;  the  development  of  their  system  tends  more  and  more 
to  undo  the  whole  work  of  the  Reformation ;  and,  comparing  the 
essays  of  1866  with  those  of  1867,  there  is  a  marked  advance 
in  the  extent  and  positiveness  of  their  claims  and  the  intoler- 
ance with  which  they  regard  those  who  differ  from  them. 

It  sounds  oddly,  and  is  somewhat  .amusing,  to  hear  those  who, 
rejoidng  in  ^'our  beautiful  liturgy,"  have  so  often  pitied  us  for 
our  unattractive  service,  now  told  that  their  own  worship, 
without  the  modem  improvements,  is  ''bald  and  meagre,"  ''un- 
meaning, inccmsistent  and  indecent,"  "cold,  dry  and  tmimagina- 
tive."  But  so  their  brethren  declare.  We  only  hope  tbey 
will  bear  these  criticisms  as  composedly  as  we  have  borne 
theirs. 

What  then  separates  these  sacramental  churchmen  from  foil 
fellowship  with  Rome  ?  The  offensive  daim  of  papal  sui»:«m- 
acy.  They  look  wistfiilly  into  the  broad  enclosures  of  Roman 
Catholicism.  They  long  to  have  a  share  in  the  ancient  tradi- 
tions of  the  Western  Church.  Repeatedly,  and  in  varied  forms, 
they  affirm.  We  are  Catholics  also.  They  propound  their 
theory ;  the  Catholic  church  has  three  branches ;  the  Greek,  the 
Roman,  and  the  Anglican ;  and  they  urge  humbly,  "the  Eng- 
lish Church  was  cut  off,  it  did  not  itself  renounce  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church."  So  with  help  of  a  few  from  the  other 
branches  they  have  formed  ^n  association  for  promotbg  a 
happy  reunion. 
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But  the  manner  in  which  their  overtures  have  been  received 
is  quite  instructive.  The  holy  office  of  the  Inquisition  came 
down  on  the  unwary  children  of  its  cure,  drawn  into  this 
society,  with  the  declaration,  "The  theory  that  the  Christian 
church  consists  of  three  parts  is  a  heresy,"  and  "an  association 
of  prayer  with  those  who  hold  this  theory  is  scandalous." 

The  poor  ritualists  could  not  but  remonstrate,  though  with 
their  mouths  in  the  dust.  They  humbly  explained  that  they 
did  not  mean  that  the  three  churches  had  "equal  right"  to  the 
name  Catholic:  "they  spoke  only  of  fiwst,  not  of  right." 
Then  came  the  final  answer : 

**ThQ  Cathbllc  and  Roman  Church  alone  has  received  the  name  of 
Catholic.  Whoever  is  separate  from  the  one  and  only  Catholic 
Church  is  in  a  state  of  wrath.  Every  soul,  under  pain  of  losing 
eternal  life,  is  bound  to  enter  the  only  Church  of  Christ,  out  of  which 
is  neither  absolution,  nor  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

Alas,  that  so  much  self-abasement  should  have  been  all  in 
vain. 

Archbishop  Manning  endorses  all  this,  calls  ritualiflm  ^^ri- 
vate  judgment  in  gorgeous  raiment  and  divers  colors,"  and 
declares  the  Catholic  Church  "supremely  indifferent  to  all  such 
levities." 

Thus,  at  present,  the  matter  stands  between  the  Anglican 
Catholics  and  Rome.  The  latter  will  not  yield,  and  sturdy 
English  independence  thus  far  revises  to  acknowledge  Papal 
supremacy,  or  deny  the  true  priesthood  of  the  Anglican  clergy. 
In  the  end  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  this,  like  the  Tractarian 
movement,  wUl  send  a  company  of  "converts"  into  the  Papal 
Church.  Others  will  strive  to  hold  their  chosen  fiuth,  as  Dr. 
Pusey  does  to  this  day,  within  the  Establishment. 

There  is  also  a  party,  of  whom  Dean  Stanley  is  a  prominent 
representative,  which  desires  to  see  the  English  Church  embrac- 
ing, and  tolerant  of,  widely  diverse  views ;  sheltering  in  its  gen- 
erous impartiality  High  Church,  Low  Church,  and  Broad  Church 
alike.  He  has  asserted  that  only  by  thus  including  those  who 
differ  can  a  church  be  truly  national. 

The  legal  questions  which  these  new  forms  of  ritual  have 
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raised  are  yet  undecided  and,  if  the  innovations  should  be 
pronounced  unlawful,  there  will  be  many  found  ready  to  sunder 
thd^ties  between  church  and  state,  and  become  ^^High  Church 
Dissenters."     T^^,  also,  is  another  possible  result. 

But  leaving  conjectures  as  to  the  ftiture  and  all  questions 
concerning  the  effect  of  this  movement  on  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, the  more  vital  inquiry  remains : 

What  are  its  lessons  far  us  t 

First,  the  evil  of  rigid  forms  of  worship.  There  is  harmony 
between  the  precise  requirements  of  a  liturgy  and  such  an  out- 
break of  ritualism  as  we  have  been  considering,  with  the 
attendant  doctrines  concerning  worship,  the  priesthood  and  the 
sacraments.  The  restraints  of  liturgical  prescription  make 
worship  artificial  and,  by  turning  the  attention  to  the  minute 
externals  of  the  service,  give  them  undue  importance  and 
sacredness.  It  is  only  natural  under  such  a  system  to  rely  more 
and  more  on  symbolic  representations  and  acts,  until  lights  must 
stand  on  the  altar  to  represent  the  illuminating  power  of  the 
truth,  the  incense  ascend  like  the  breath  of  prayer,  and  even 
the  anointing  of  oil  is  needed  to  exhibit,  as  they  tell  us,  *^the 
unctuous  richness  of  divine  grace." 

We  may  sometimes  feel,  when  minister  and  people  read 
together  the  solemn  litany,  that  such  a  form  would  add  interest 
to  our  worship  and,  for  those  who  would  heartily  enter  into  it, 
it  might  possibly  be  a  help ;  but  as  part  of  a  system  which 
represses  the  free  outpourings  of  the  heart,  forbids  the  adapta- 
tion of  our  prayers  to  our  changing  circumstances,  draws 
attention  to  innumerable  minutisB  of  posture  and  response, 
exalts  the  form  at  the  expense  of  the  spirit,  and  so  awakens  a 
taste  for  worship  which  is  "histrionic" — ^we  are  firmly  to  refuse 
such  aid,  "hating  even  the  garment  spotted  by  the  flesh."  It 
is  not  safe  to  yield  even  in  a  limited  degree ;  because,  as  present 
experience  is  teaching,  any  save  the  simplest  forms  are  almost 
sure  to  be  abused  and  to  become  themselves  the  objects  of  our 
trust. 

We  have  an  inestimable  advantage  over  those  using  written 
forms  in  the  liberty  of  an  exact  adaptation  of  our  words  to  the 
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demands  of  the  honr.  Say  what  men  please  of  the  dignity  of 
the  English  Common  Prayer,  there  are  times  when  its  fetters 
are  galling.  In  1866  the  writer  attended  the  service  in*  St. 
Paul's,  London,  on  the  day  set  apart  for  fasting  and  prayer  on 
account  of  the  **cattle-plague."  The  Bishop  of  London  offici- 
ated and  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Council  attended  in  state.  It 
was  the  largest  and  most  solemn  service  held  on  that  day  in  the 
whole  kingdom.  The  object  was  definite :  but  tlie  ceremonial 
proceeded  through  the  usual  routine  of  morning  prayer ;  the 
Psalter  was  chanted  according  to  the  selection  for  the  day  of 
the  month;  and  in  the  whole  devotional  service,  occupying 
nearly  an  hour  and  a  half,  less  than  five  minutes  were  devoted 
to  an  attenuated  prayer  squeezed  in,  having  reference  to  the 
great  object  of  the  august  assembling. 

A  little  earlier,  in  Paris,  the  Americans  commemorated  the 
birthday  of  Washington.  An  Episcopal  clergyman  was  the  chap- 
lain, and  the  nearest  approach  he  was  able  to  make  to  the 
special  object  of  the  meeting  was,  the  use  of  the  brief  collect 
from  the  funeral  service,  giving  thanks  for  '^all  those  who  now 
rest  frojn  their  labors."  The  prayers  would  have  answered 
equally  well  for  the  commemoration  of  some  departed  king  of 
the  Sandvrich  Islands. 

There  is  a  stage  of  religious  development  when  outward  rites 
which  appeal  to  the  senses  may  be  tolerated,  perhaps  are  need- 
frd ;  but  it  is  a  stage  of  immaturity,  Jewish,  not  Christian. 
As  the  kingdom  of  God  advances,  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit 
is  ushered  in ;  the  eye  sees  no  Shechinah,  but  faith  discerns  one 
Invisible  ;  he  is  honored  not  by  shrines  of  gold,  but  the  costUer 
altars  of  the  heart ;  and,  whether  worshipped  by  priest  or  peo- 
ple, he  regards  not  the  vestment,  but  searches  the  inmost 
thought.  New  revelations  disclose  new  and  higher  truths, 
bring  the  soul  under  mightier  motives,  expand  it  with  grander 
conceptions  of  God,  broaden  and  deepen  life,  put  thoughts  which 
were  beyond  sages  within  reach  of  children. 

Is  it  not  inevitable  that  with  these  changes  the  mode  of  com- 
munion with  God  should  become  more  elevated,  spiritual  and 
free?  Would  we,  dare  we  go  back  to  the  ways  of  the  past? 
If  there  are  any  still  longing  for  the  outward  and  material,  for 
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processions  and  vestments  and  fixed  forms;  shall  we 
them,  and  so  keep  them  down  under  the  old  bondage  with  nar- 
row ideas  and  feeble  faith ;  or  bid  them  throw  off  their  bonds, 
rejoicing  that  the  way  to  the  Highest  is  now  open  to  all  and 
that  love  is  more  than  sacrifice  ? 

To  excite,  by  ceremonies  appealing  to  the  senses,  feelings 
which  only  counterfeit  true  devotion  because  there  is  no  real 
quickening  of  the  heart  and  conscience,  must  be  pernicious. 
From  the  sanctuary,  fragrant  with  incense  and  resounding  with 
melody,  one  may  go  away,  soothed  and  satisfied^  to  self-indulgent 
worldliness ;  we  need  a  worship  which  shall  bring  us  near  to 
the  unseen  God,  make  us  feel  our  immediate,  individual  rela- 
tion to  him,  so  that  we  shall  depart  humbled  to  the  dust,  yet 
roused  to  new  toil  and  consecration. 

While*  we  thus  learn  to  avoid  rigid  and  sensuous  forms,  we 
may,  secondly,  find  in  ritualism  strong  evidence  of  the  power 
of  the  eentimente  of  devotion. 

We  can  not  think  that,  as  some  represent,  these  multitudes 
are  excited  merely  by  a  show  of  ^^ecclesiastical  millinery.*' 
Punch  says  so,  and  the  theory  is  worthy  of  th^  religious  earnest- 
ness of  its  author.  But  no.  The  ritualists,  as  those  opposing 
them  admit,  are  thoroughly  engaged  and  devoted. 

They  show  us,  therefore,  how  the  human  soul  responds  to  the 
caU  to  worship.  It  feels  how  great  is  the  privilege  of  approach- 
ing God — ^how  sublime  the  duty.  We  were  made  for  such 
service,  and  even  the  unrenewed  heart,  in  its  instinctive  crav- 
ings, ^^cries  out  for  the  living  God." 

The  way  to  the  holiest  is  now  open  to  all.  The  priesthood 
of  the  new  dispensation  comprises  all  the  redeemed.  They,  and 
not  a  select  class,  are  appointed  ^^to  offer  spiritual  sacrifices 
acceptable  to  God  through  Jesus  Christ."  They,  and  not 
merely  the  one  who  leads,  give  e£Scacy  to  the  oblation  of 
prayer  and  praise. 

Yet  how  few  really  rejoice  in  these  services  of  devotion,  or 
firequent  our  sanctuaries,  in  order  to  ^^kneel  before  the  Lord 
our  Maker."  Many  go  to  hear  a  man  preach,  and  they  call 
the  church  by  his  name.    Prayer  and  sacred  song  are  spoken  of 
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as  **tlie  introdactory  parts  of  the  service,"  when  they  are,  in 
&ct,  the  service  itself.  The  devotional  sentiments  are  often 
bnt  faintly  exercised. 

We  have  said  that  we  may  not  seek  to  remedy  this  by  intro* 
dadng  more  elaborate  or  splendid  forms ;  the  danger  of  abuse 
is  too  immediate  and  great.  But  can  we  not  make  more  of  our 
present  services,  simple  as  they  are,  and  throw  into  them  a 
heartier  and  more  real  life  ?  The  foundation  of  all  such  im- 
provement must  be  the  awakening  of  deeper  conceptions  oi 
the  importance  and  dignity  of  worship ;  of  its  high  place  as  a 
means  of  honoring  God  and  securing  his  blessing ;  and  of  the 
glorious  privilege  of  all  Christians  in  being  called  thus  to  minis- 
ter before  the  Highest. 

And  when  efforts  have  been  made  in  this  direction,  can  not 
those  who  conduct  the  services  of  the  sanctuary  do  more  to 
awaken  interest  in  them  ?  ^ 

There  is  the  offering  of  prayer.  Shall  it  be  merely  the  un- 
considered utterance  of  the  moment,  or  a  lively  state  of  the 
religious  affections  be  thought  the  only  needed  preparation ;  or 
shall  we  seek  to  pray  "with  the  spirit"  indeed,  but  "with  the 
understanding"  also?  Is  aptness  and  comprehensiveness  in 
prayer  merely  "a  gift,"  as  it  is  so  often  called,  or  the  exercise 
of  a  power  which,  like  any  other,  may  be  cultivated  and  im- 
proved? Can  all  the  fitting  topics — ^adoration,  thanksgiving, 
confession,  supplication,  vows  of  consecration — each  embracing 
a  multitude  of  particulars,  and  different  occasions  requiring  an 
apt  selection ;  can  these  points  be  presented  in  due  order  and 
appropriateness  without  any  forethought  ? 

No  other  than  mental  preparation  is  needed,  and  of  course 
we  are  not  to  seek  polish  and  brilliancy,  nor  decorations  of 
metaphor;  but  simple,  lowly,  reyerent  words.  We  are  to 
speak  to  God  rather  than  about  him;  praying,  as  some  one  has 
sud,  not  "in  circles  but  straight  lines."  And  if  we  were  more 
careftd  to  mingle  thanksgiving  with  our  supplication,  might  we 
not  bear  with  us  the  throbbing  sympathies  of  a  great  number 
who  now  listen  unmoved? 

1  This  essay  wu  originally  prepAred  for  an  Association  of  ministen. 
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"Prayer  is  ihe  utterance  of  want. 
And  needy  man  thus  often  praya ; 
But  gratitude,  alas,  ia  scant. 
And  so  is  praise. 

*'Tet  ^tis  a  loftier  feeling  far. 

When  thus  to  (rod  the  soul  can  move ; 
For  fear  and  helplessness  are  prayer. 
But  praise  is  love.** 

If  it  be  said  in  answer  to  all  this  that  the  Spirit  will  ^^help 
our  infirmities,"  we  ask  whether  we  do  not  have  the  aid  of  the 
same  Spirit  in  unfolding  the  way  of  salvation,  and  entreating 
sinners  to  be  reconciled  to  God  ?  And  if  this  does  not  super- 
cede the  necessity  of  thought  of  our  own  in  the  one  case 
why  shoidd  it  in  the  other  ? 

Another  department  of  worship  is  the  service  of  song*  How 
quickly  woidd  the  unceasing  conflict  concerning  congregational 
singing  come  to  an  end  or,  at  least,  be  put  in  the  way  of  future  ad- 
justment, if  this  were  regarded  as  an  act  of  worship  and  at  the 
same  time  the  importance  of  worship  were  suitably  felt.  The 
question  would  not  then  be,  by  which  method  shall  we  obtain 
sounds  most  pleasing  to  the  delicate  ear,  but  how  in  sacred  song 
shall  we  best  express  the  high  praise  of  God  ? 

The  reason  why  it  is  so  hard  to  rouse  the  people  to  engage  in 
this  exercise  is,  that  few  have  any  true  conception  of  what  they 
are  called  to  do.  The  singing  they  suppose  a  kind  of  interlude, 
giving  variety  to  the  services  or  possibly  affording  refreshment ; 
as  we  have  heard  it  actually  said,  ^4t  will  perhaps  rest  the  eon- 
gregatian  if  they  will  rise  and  sing  a  hymn."  The  idea  of  a 
company  of  believers,  called  to  be  priests,  coming  to  Gtxl  with 
their  oblation  of  praise,  is  almost  the  last  idea  suggested ;  and 
what  wonder  that  men  think  more  of  the  effect  on  themselves, 
than  of  the  mode  of  song  which  will  be  most  acceptable  to  the 
Lord? 

We  do  not  say  that  choirs  are  to  be  discarded,  or  that  trained 
and  skilful  voices  may  not  well  express  the  tender  or  grand 
significance  of  select  passages  of  Scripture  ;  but  while  we  thus 
give  interest  and  variety  to  the  service,  it  can  not  be  complete 
till  the  whole  assembly  with  united  voices  pour  forth  their  trib- 
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ute  of  adoration  in  the  words  of  a  tme  hymn  of  praise,  not  of  a 
didactic  poem. 

We  come  to  God's  house  to  worship,  for  ourselves  and  not  by 
proxy.  We  have  a  leader  in  prayer,  because  thus  only  we  can 
avoid  confusion  ;  but,  by  aid  of  the  selected  tune,  we  can  unite 
without  discord  in  the  song :  and  what  is  it  but  neglect  of  duty 
to  be  silent  if  able  to  join  in  it,  and  what  but  a  profanation  to 
hire  those  notoriously  godless  to  shout  hosannas  for  us  with  im- 
pure lips  ? 

Yet  we  say  again,  congregational  singing  will  never  succeed 
till  all  feel  that  the  service  of  song  is  worship,  and  worship  the 
highest  and  grandest  religious  act.  When  men  love  to  draw 
near  to  God,  they  will  delight  in  thus  honoring  his  name. 
President  Edwards  thus  describes  the  result  of  a  revival  among 
his  people :  "Our  public  praises  were  greatly  enlivened. 
There  has  been  no  part  of  divine  worship  in  which  good  men 
have  had  grace  so  drawn  forth,  and  their  hearts  so  lifted  up  in 
the  ways  of  God  as  in  singing  his  praise.  The  people  sang 
with  imusual  elevation  of  heart  and  voice." 

The  reading  of  God^$  Word  also  belongs  to  the  devotional 
service  of  the  sanctuary,  and  this,  in  like  manner,  we  are  to  em- 
phasize. Might  it  not  be  made  far  more  effective  than  it  is  ? 
By  more  care  in  the  selection  to  bring  forth  to  view  the  less- 
^miliar  and  oflen-neglected  portions  of  Scripture  ;  perhaps  by 
a  series  of  Scripture  lessons  independent  of  the  subject  of  the 
sermon,  accompanied  by  brief,  pointed  words  of  exposition  and 
application ;  and  by  the  constant  endeavor  for  an  appropriate 
and  impressive  style  of  reading,  might  not  this  excise  be  made 
to  take  a  higher  place  and  engage  more  deeply  the  attention  of 
all  ?  Never  have  we  seen  congregations  more  hushed  and  in- 
tent than  when  listening  to  one  tlius  bringing  to  light  the 
hidden  treasures  of  the  Bible. 

Once  more,  the  deep  interest  which  in  all  ritualistic  worship 
centres  round  the  sacrament  of  the  Supper,  suggests  the  inquiry 
whether  our  view  of  this  rite  is  not  too  cold  and  passionless. 
There  may  be  error  in  deficiency  as  well  as  in  excess.  Is 
there  not  a  truth  underlying  the  gross  error  of  transubstantia- 
tion,  that  is,  the  fact  that  in  the  Eucharist  Christ  is  brought 
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peculiarly  and  specially  near  ?  Ought  not  this  service  to  be 
more  deeply  regarded  than  it  is,  as  most  solemn  and  most  com- 
forting; revealing  Christ,  8ti:@ngthening  our  faith,  quickening 
our  love,  and  so  a  most  precious  means  of  grace  ?  Ought  not 
believers  to  be  taught  the  need  of  diligent  preparation  for  it, 
and  then  the  belief  encouraged  that  when  Christ  comes  near 
offering  to  his  disciples  his  broken  body  and  flowing  blood,  it  is 
a  season  most  fitvorable  for  fresh  vows  of  consecration  and  for 
gaining  new  strength  ?  Should  not  the  minister  show  by  his 
words  and  reverent  mien  that  the  administration  of  this  rite  is  to 
him  the  highest  oi&ce  of  his  ministry  ? 

These  are  hasty  hints,  but  they  are  based  on  the  conviction 
that  an  earnest  effort  to  deepen  the  interest  in  the  devotions  of 
the  sanctuary  is  greatly  needed.  As  it  is  unwise  to  seek  aid  in 
new  and  more  imposing  forms,  the  more  need  of  infusing  a 
quicker  life  into  our  usual  exercises.  Surely  in  such  en- 
deavors we  shall  have  the  help  of  him  who  has  ^^chosen  Zion  as 
his  habitation." 

The  whole  community  needs  to  be  instructed  more  thoroughly 
as  to  the  place  of  worship  in  the  Christian  life.  We  rejoice  in 
every  call  to  active  labor,  but  we  must  pray  as  earnestly  as  we 
work. 

There  are  susceptibilities  and  even  longings  for  this  duty 
which  can  be  quickly  roused.  Some,  who  will  not  enjoy  preach- 
mg,  may  delight  in  the  varied  offices  of  devotion ;  they  wiU 
not  go  to  the  sanctuary  to  listen  to  men,  but  may  be  attracted 
by  the  thought  of  appearing  before  their  Maker.  We  may  say 
it  is  superstition  which  fills  the  churches  of  the  Romanists ;  but 
it  is  superstition  which  allies  itself  with  the  deepest  instincts  of 
the  heart. 

Exalting  worship  we  shall  fulfil  the  sacred  declaration,  ^^my 
house  shall  be  called  a  house  of  prayer."  The  listless  irrever* 
ence  of  posture  and  demeanor,  which  now  oflen  disgraces  our 
assemblies,  will  cease.  God  more  truly  honored  will  be  more 
ready  to  bless.  And  the  earthly  temple  will  become  the  true 
image  of  the  heavenly. 

Finally,  in  common  worship  we  can  manifest  the  true  j^xn- 
pathy  which  unites  Christians  of  different  names.     Their  differ- 
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ences  are  fbi^tien  when  the  heart  only  speaks.  Calvimst  and 
Arminian  sing  the  same  hymns,  and  the  church  of  the  early 
ages  gives  to  ns  the  undying  melody  of  its  Te  Deum  and  Gloria 
in  Excelsis.  We  thus  get  free  from  our  wearisome  disputes  and 
rejoice  in  a  Catholicism  broader  than  New  England. 

It  is  no  unworthy  desire  which  the  ritualists  profess  for  the 
unity  of  Christendom.  It  is  a  longing  for  the  accomplishment 
of  the  unfulfilled  prayer  of  our  Lord.  And  that  which  they 
seek  through  an  outward  conformity,  we  would  strive  for 
through  the  development  of  a  deeper  religious  life. 

Sometimes  at  our  great  missionary  gatherings  the  multitude 
join  in  singing  the  same  hymn  in  difierent  languages ;  the  words 
vary  but  the  melody  of  the  music  brings  all  into  sweet  unison. 
It  is  a  beautiful  foreshadowing  of  the  time  when  ^^one  song  shall 
employ  all  nations,"  and  it  shall  be  seen  that,  amid  minor  diver- 
sities of  life  and  doctrine,  true  worship  can  bring  all  hearts 
t(^;ether. 


ARTICLE  V. 


EXEGESIS. 


«*Biit  of  that  day  and  that  hour  knoweth  {Sodti^)  no  me;  no,  not  the 
ung^  which  are  in  heaven ;  neither  the  Son ;  but  the  Father.^ 

— Mark  ziii.  82. 

UNrrABiAKS  consider  this  passage  as  the  sheet-anchor  of 
their  system ;  accordingly  they  announce  it  in  great  capitals, 
that  ^^omniscience  is  the  attribute  of  the  Father  only." 

And  it  would  seem  that  the  method  of  exegesis  which 
has  usually  been  employed  to  explain  Mark  xiii.  82  is  liable  to 
objection.  It  leaves  misgivings  in  the  mind  to  affirm:  ^*As 
man^  Christ  might  be  ignorant  of  the  day  of  judgment,  though 
as  Q-od  he  knew  all  things." 


r 
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Have  we  not  evidence  unequivocal  that  ^^Christ  knows  all 
things" ;  ^'even  all  that  the  Father  knows ";  and  that  he  is 
^^ihat  One  who  searches  the  reins  and  hearts,"  even  to  give 
tmto  every  man  according  to  his  deeds  ?  «tde  John  xvi.  30,  xxi. 
17  ;  Matt.  xi.  27 ;  Luke  x.  22 ;  Rev.  ii.  23.  Besides,  is  it  not 
true  that  Jehovah  onlj  knoweth  the  hearts  of  all  the  children 
of  men  ?  1  Kings  viii.  39. 

Can  we  not  then  rationally  take  a  different  view  of  Mark  xiii. 
32  from  what  is  usually  taken?  Is  there  any  necessity  for 
supposing  that  Christ  did  not  know  when  the  day  of  judgment 
should  be  ?  Was  it  not  his  design  in  the  connection  to  discour- 
age vain  curioHtff ;  and  to  teach  the  disciples  that  they  need 
not  look  to  him  for  any  revelation  on  the  subject  ? 

Are  there  not  certain  times  ^^which  the  Father  hath  put  in  his 
own  power?"  Acts  i.  7.  Is  not  this  the  same  as  saying  that 
there  are  times  which  it  belongs  not  to  the  commission  of  Christ 
to  reveal  ?  And,  accordingly,  when  the  disciples  asked  a  ques^ 
tion  concerning  them,  the  Saviour  said :  ^^It  is  not  far  you  to 

But  observe  that,  in  the  connection  of  the  text,  the  disciples 
had  been  saying:  ^^TMus^  when  shall  these  things  be;  and 
what  shall  be,  the  sign  of  thy  coming  ?"  Instead  of  answering 
that  question,  he  warned  them  against  deception ;  and  implied 
that,  to  keep  them  watchful,  it  was  necessary  that  the  day  of 
judgment  should  be  concealed:  ^^Take  ye  heed,  and  watch: 
since  ye  know  not  when  the  time  is." 

And  yet  he  informed  them  that  they  should  have  indications 
suflSciently  plain  for  all  practical  purposes,  if  they  woidd  watch 
the  signs  of  the  times ;  indications  as  clear  as  the  budding  fig- 
tree  is  of  approaching  summer.  But  yet  it  pertained  not  to 
his  commission  to  reveal  it ;  nor  need  they  expect  it  from  an- 
gelic visitations.     But  God  in  his  times  would  show  it. 

And  now  is  there  nothing  to  show  that  such  is  the  meaning 
of  the  word  here  rendered  "knoweth"  ?  Just  recur  to  1  Cor. 
ii.  2:  ^^I  determined  not  to  know  anything  among  you,  save 
Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified."  How  is  this?  Could  Paul,  at 
his  pleasure,  forget  all  that  he  had  learned  at  the  feet  of  Gamal- 
iel ?     Could  he  ignore  all  knowledge  except  concerning  Christ  ? 
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Or  are  we  to  construe  it  as  his  determination  to  make  known 
nothing  else  besides  Christ  as  a  dying  Redeemer,  and  suited  to 
the  wants  of  sinful  men  ? 

What  then  should  hinder  us  from  so  construing  a  word  de- 
rived from  the  same  root  in  Mark  xiii.  82  ?  We  see  that  it  is 
consistent  with  the  scope  of  the  context.  And  we  have  seen 
evidence  that  Christ  knows  all  things ;  and  that  there  are  times 
which  the  Father  reserves  in  his  own  power.  Why  then  should 
we  not  adopt  the  exegesis  proposed  ?  Is  there  any  just  objec- 
tion to  it  ?  Hear  what  Schleusner,  one  of  the  best  lexicograph- 
ers, has  said  of  it : 

^Interdnm  quoqne  o\da  habet  notionem  hxphiUeam^  ut  sit,  efficere 
at  alius  scire;  do  cere;  revelare;  unde  explicare  poterit  locus  Marci 
xiii.  32  ;  ubi  dudti^  oliev  significare  videtur  nevno  revelare  potest ;  quo- 
niam  Pater  hujus  rei  revelationem  vbi  soli  reservavit."  As  much  as 
to  say :  ^Sometimes,  also,  the  word  has  a  h  iphil  signification,  as  it 
were,  to  cause  another  to  know ;  to  teach;  to  reveal ;  whence,  perhaps, 
the  place  in  Mark  xiii.  32  can  be  explained ;  where  dtdeiq  oldtv  seems 
to  signify,  no  one  can  reveal^  since  the  Father  has  secured  to  himself 
alone  the  revelation  of  it" 

If  this  exegesis  be  legitimate,  it  will  free  the  system  of  the 
Orthodox  from  some  objections  that  have  troubletl  many  minds. 
And  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  array  Mark  xiii.  82  against  the 
many  plain  declarations  that  Christ  knoweth  all  things. 

Besides,  is  it  not  absurd  to  say  that  as  man  Christ  is  ignorant 
of  what  an  Chd  he  frilly  comprehends  ?  It  seems  to  be  making 
two  persons  of  our  Saviour ;  while  the  exegesis  above  given 
appears  to  be  legitimate,  natural,  and  satis&ctory. 
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ARTICLE    VI. 

CONGREGATIONAL    SINGING. 

Worship  consists  of  two  parts,  prayer  and  praise.  These 
are  the  two  wings  which  bear  our  souls  heayenward.  Preach- 
ing is  not  worship,  though  it  is  commonly  associated  with  it. 
Preaching  is  addressed  to  men.  Worship  is  honor  paid  to  God. 
This  is  commonly  done  in  words  of  prayer.  But  prayer  alone 
is  not  sufficient  to  express  the  emotions  of  our  hearts  in  view  of 
what  God  is,  and  what  he  is  continually  doing  for  us.  We 
must  praise  him  also, — ^praise  him  not  in  words  only  but  in 
sacred  song — ^'Singing  and  making  melody  in  your  hearts  unto 
the  Lord." 

Music  is  a  help  to  devotion.  When  the  heart  is  fiiU  to  over- 
flowing it  must  not  only  speak  but  sing.  Jonathan  Edwards, 
then  newly  converted,  seeing  as  it  were  with  new  eyes  "a  calm 
sweet  cast  or  appearance  of  divine  glory  in  almost  everything," 
^'in  the  sun  and  moon  and  stars,  in  the  clouds  and  blue  sky,  in 
the  grass,  flowers  and  trees,  in  the  water  and  all  nature,"  could 
not  refrain  from  ^^singing  forth  with  a  low  voice"  his  contempla- 
tion of  the  Creator  and  Redeemer.  Singing  is  the  natural  and 
fitting  expression  of  joy.  "Is  any  merry,  let  him  sing  psalms." 
And  it  is  noticeable  that  as  persons,  God's  children  that  is,  draw 
near  to  the  heavenly  world,  they  are  more  and  more  inclined  to 
praise  rather  than  pray.  "Old  Christians,"  says  Romaine,  "are 
much  in  praise."  "The  consolations  of  God  are  so  abundant," 
said  the  dying  Toplady,  "that  he  leaves  me  nothing  to  pray 
for.  My  prayers  are  all  converted  into  praise."  Praise  in- 
deed is  the  highest  form,  "the  bright,  consummate  flower"  of 
prayer.  It  is  not  oftentimes  till  Christians  begin  to  praise,  that 
God  hears  and  answers  their  supplications.  This  is  the  most 
delicate  expression  of  our  confidence  in  God,  when  we  praise 
him  for  blessings  which  he  has  only  promised,  but  which  we 
know  he  will  bestow,  in  answer  to  earnest,  believing  prayer. 
King  Jehoshaphat,  when  he  went  forth  against  the  children  of 
Ammon,  "appointed  singers  unto  the  Lord,  that  should  praise 
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the  beauty  of  holiness,  as  the  j  went  out  before  the  army  and  to 
«ay,  Praise  the  Lord  for  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever."  That 
was  a  strange  order  of  battle, — a  band  of  singers  to  go  before 
praising  the  beauty  of  holiness,  but  it  evinced  the  highest  gen- 
eralship ;  for  no  sooner  did  the  singers  begin  to  sing,  and  to 
praise  the  Lord,  than  the  Ammonites  were  disccmifitted  and  put 
to  the  sword ;  "and  they  were  three  days  in  gathering  of  the 
spoil,  it  was  so  much."  So  too  it  was  not  until  the  priests  had 
come  out  of  the  holy  place,  where  they  had  deposited  the  ark 
under  the  wings  of  the  cherubim,  ^*as  the  trumpeters  and  sing- 
ers were  as  one,  to  make  one  sound  to  be  heard  in  praising  and 
thanking  the  Lord,  and  when  they  lifted  up  their  voice  with  the 
trumpets  and  cymbals  and  instruments  of  music,  and  prsused  the 
Lord,  saying.  For  he  is  good  for  his  mercy  endureth  forever"  ; 
— ^it  was  not  until  then,  that  the  cloud  of  the  divine  presence  filled 
the  temple,  so  that  the  priests  ^^could  not  stand  to  minister  by 
reason  of  the  cloud ;  for  the  glory  of  the  Lord  had  filled  the 
house  of  God."  It  is  to  be  noted  also  that,  in  the  march  of  the 
children  of  Israel  through  the  wilderness,  the  tribe  of  Judah 
led  the  van,  and  Judah  signifies  praise.  So  the  banner  of  praise 
is  ever  borne  aloft  before  the  people  of  God,  in  their  advance 
through  the  wilderness  of  this  world  to  the  land  of  promise 
that  lies  beyond.  We  often  speak  of  the  power  of  prayer,  and 
prayer  is,  in  a  sense,  omnipotent,  for  it  moves  the  arm  that 
moves  the  world ;  but  praise  opens  the  very  heart  of  God,  and 
disposes  him  to  do  for  us  ^^exceeding  abundantly  above  all  we 
can  ask  or  think." 

Praise,  however,  is  not  expressed  in  song  alone,  though  this 
is  the  most  fitting  and  beautiftil  vehicle  for  carrying  up  to  God 
our  offerings  of  love  and  thanksgiving.  And  hence  it  is  that 
singing  has  always  had  a  most  important  place  in  public  relig- 
ious worship.  It  was  so  under  the  old  dispensation.  It  is  em- 
phatically so  under  the  new. 

The  Hebrews  were  a  musical  people.  Almost  the  first  we 
hear  of  them,  as  a  nation,  is  in  that  outburst  of  inspired  song, 
the  most  sublime  on  record,  as  they  stood  in  the  early  dawn, 
on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  whose  still  troubled  and  tu- 
multuous waters,  the  host  of  Pharaoh,  with  his  horses  and  char- 
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lots,  had  sunk  as  a  stone.  It  was  to  them  the  birthdaj  of  free- 
dom, and  well  might  thej  exult  and  sing.  The  night  before 
they  were  a  nation  of  slaves.  The  morning  light  bron^t  to 
them  liberty; — ^liberty  to  them  and  destruction  to  their  late 
task-masters.  The  singing  of  this  song  implies  some  degree  <^ 
musical  culture  among  the  people.  The  ode  was  written  un- 
doubtedly by  Moses,  but  it  was  sung  by  the  whole  congregation 
of  Israel.  Liet  us  imagine  for  a  moment  the  grandeur  of  the 
scene,  and  the  musical  effect  of  this  immense  multitude,  three 
millions  of  people,  men,  women  and  children,  all  joining  with 
one  voice  in  the  mighty  chorus,  as  led  by  Miriam,  ^^Sing  unto 
the  Lord,  for  he  hath  triumphed  gloriously ;  the  horse  and  his 
rider  hath  he  thrown  into  the  sea." 

In  the  haste  of  their  departure  firom  Egypt,  the  children  of 
Israel  did  not  forget  to  take  their  musical  instruments  with 
them,  and  they  continued  to  sing  even  in  ^^the  great  and  terri- 
ble wilderness."  Their  singing,  alas  I  was  not  always  in  praise 
of  Jehovah.  When  Moses  came  down  from  the  mount  of  Gt)d 
with  Joshua,  they  heard  a  noise  in  the  camp.  Joshua  thought 
it  was  the  ^^noise  of  war."  But  Moses  said,  ^^It  is  not  the 
voice  of  them  that  shout  for  mastery,  neither  is  it  the  voice  of 
them  that  cry  for  being  overcome,  but  the  voice  of  them  that 
sing  do  I  hear."  Afterward,  when  Moses  gave  them  water,  he 
taught  them  ^^the  song  of  the  well."  ^'Spring  up,  O  well,  sing 
ye  unto  it." 

And  when  they  were  established  in  the  land  which  God 
promised  to  give  them,  they  still  continued  to  be  a  music  loving 
people.  They  celebrated  their  victories  over  the  Canaanites 
with  timbrels  and  dances.  The  song  of  Deborah  and  Barak  is 
one  of  the  most  spirited  of  martial  odes.  They  sung  in  their 
homes  also,  and  taught  their  children  to  sing.  Subsequentiy, 
God  gave  them  a  king,  ^'a  man  aft;er  his  own  heart,"  and  who 
was  he  ?  It  was  David,  "the  sweet  singer  of  Israel," — ^David, 
who  wrote  so  many  of  the  Psalms,  through  which  the  church 
in  all  ages  since  have  poured  their  aspirations  and  desires,  their 
hopes  and  fears,  all  their  emotions  whether  of  joy  or  sorrow, 
into  the  bosom  of  God ;  and  which  are  as  beautiiully  appropri- 
ate and  well  suited  to  express  the  spiritual  wants,  the  joys 
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and  griefe  of  sanctified  souls  to-day,  as  when  they  were  first 
penned.  Many  of  the  Psalms  of  David  were  composed  for  use 
in  the  service  of  the  Tahemacle,  and  were  there  sung  with  an 
accompanunent  of  musical  instruments.  The  most  Uberal  pro- 
vision was  made,  both  by  David  and  Solomon,  for  this  part  of 
religious  worship.  Out  of  thirty  eight  thousand  Levites,  four 
thousand  were  selected  and  set  apart  as  singers,  or  musical  per- 
formers.  These  were  divided  into  twenty  four  classes,  under 
trained  leaders,  "two  hundred  four-score  and  eight"  in  number, 
*'all  that  were  cunning,"  "who  were  instructed  in  the  songs  of 
the  Lord."  These  were  the  sons  of  Asaph,  Heman  and  Jedu- 
than,  the  three  chief  musical  directors,  with  their  brethren. 
On  state  occasions,  as  at  the  dedication  of  the  Temple,  to  which 
allusion  has  already  been  made,  this  whole  musical  force  was 
combined,  with  an  effect  which  can  be  better  imagined  than  de- 
scribed. The  Psalms  of  David  were  used  also,  by  the  Jews, 
more  particularly,  as  they  went  up  thrice  every  year  to  present 
themselves  before  the  Lord  at  Jerusalem.  They  travelled  in 
caravans,  and  beguiled  the  tediousness  of  the  way  by  singing, 
as  they  moved  slowly  along,  some  of  the  songs  of  Zion.  The 
Psalms  used  for  this  purpose  were  those  firom  the  one  hundred 
and  twentieth  to  the  one  hundred  and  thirty  fourth  inclusive, 
called  Psalms  of  Degrees ;  and  it  is  an  interesting  circumstance 
to  remember  in  this  connection,  that  our  blessed  Lord,  when  a 
lad  of  twelve  years  old,  as  afterward  in  the  course  of  his  life, 
went  up  thus  to  Jerusalem  and  doubtless  joined  in  singing  these 
same  Psalms. 

In  their  captivity  the  Hebrews  carried  with  them  their  mu- 
sical instruments  and  their  love  of  song.  They  hung  their 
harps  upon  the  willows,  "by  the  rivers  of  Babylon."  There  is 
no  more  touching  plaint  in  the  whole  Bible,  than  the  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  seventh  Psalm.  Their  enemies  required  them 
to  sing,  but  their  answer  was,  "How  shall  we  sing  the  Lord's 
song  in  a  strange  land?"  On  their  return  from  captivity,  when 
the  foundation  of  the  second  temple  was  laid,  they  sung  to- 
gether by  courses,  in  praising  and  giving  thanks  unto  the  Lord, 
"the  priests  in  their  apparel,  with  trumpets,  and  the  Levites, 
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the  sons  of  Asaph  with  cymbals,  being  set  to  praise  the  Lord, 
after  the  ordinance  of  the  King  of  IsraeL'* 

As  might  have  been  expected,  when  Christianity  was  estab- 
lished, the  service  of  song  was  transferred  from  the  Jewish 
synagogue  and  temple  to  the  Christian  sanctuary.  Our  Lord 
sang  a  hymn  with  the  disciples,  after  the  institution  of  the  Sup- 
per, the  same  night  in  which  he  was  betrayed.  This  was  the 
custom  of  the  Jews  in  the  celebration  of  the  Passover.  The 
Psalms,  from  the  118th  to  the  118th  inclusive,  were  used  for 
this  purpose.  And,  after  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  on  the 
day  of  Pentacost,  the  disciples  ^^were  continually  in  the  temple 
praising  and  blessing  God."  In  Acts  iv.  24th  to  the  SOth  we 
have  the  first  recorded  Christian  song. 

Among  the  miraculous  gifts  conferred  upon  the  early  church 
was  that  of  improvising  psalnis  and  hynms,  as  the  oocas><« 
seemed  to  require.  The  Apostle  Paul  refers  to  this  in  his  first 
Epistle  to*  the  Corinthians,  and  gives  directions  as  to  the  exer- 
cise of  the  gift^  in  their  church  assemblies.  Did  Paul  himself 
sing  ?  We  might  infer  that  he  did  fixxm  what  he  says  in  the 
same  connection :  ^^I  will  pray  with  the  spirit,  and  I  will  pray 
with  the  understanding  also ;  I  will  sing  with  the  spirit,  and  I 
will  sing  with  the  understanding  also."  Undoubtedly  the 
apostle  could  both  pray  and  sing.  And  he  exhorts  others  to 
sing.  Writing  to  the  Ephesians  he  says :  ^^But  be  filled  with 
the  Spirit,  speaking  to  yourselves  in  psalms  and  hymns  and 
spiritual  songs,  singing  and  making  melody  in  your  hearta  unto 
the  Lord."  The  grounds  for  this  three-fold  distinction  are  not 
obvious.  By  the  Psalms  we  understand  the  Hebrew  book  of 
that  name  as  contained  in  the*  Old  Testament.  These  we  know 
were  used  by  the  Jews  and  by  the  early  Christians  in  their 
worship,  as  they  continue  to  be  used  by  Christians  at  the  pres- 
ent day.  For  this  purpose  they,  are  most  admirably  suited. 
^^They  are  an  anatomy  of  all  parts  of  the  soul,  since  there  is  no 
emotion  of  which  one  can  be  conscious  that  is  not  imaged  here 
in  a  glass,"  ^ — ^an  inspired  liturgy  for  all  time.  The  Hymns  the 
apostle  speaks  of  were  undoubtedly  metrical  compositions  from 
other  sources,  songs  composed  for  special  occasions ;  such  as  the 
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song  of  Moses  at  the  Red  Sea,  the  song  of  Deborah,  the  elegy 
of  David  on  the  death  of  Saul  and  Jonathan,  the  song  of  YLqit 
ekiah,  and  including,  perhaps,  those  that  were  improvised  by 
the  church  at  the  time.  Properly  speaking  a  hymn  is  a  song  of 
praise  to  God.  Precisely  what  is  meant  by  spiritual  songs,  or 
how  these  differed  from  hynms,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  They 
may  have  been  odes — ^that  is  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word — 
expressive  of  the  different  varieties  and  emotions  of  Christian 
experience.  And  hence  the  appropriateness  of  the  term  "spir- 
itual" as  applied  to  them; — songs  in  which  the  experience  of 
individual  Christians  found  musical  expression,  as  distinguished 
from  those  which  were  designed  as  offerings  of  praise  to  God. 
We  have  many  such  in  our  hymn  books  at  the  present  time. 

The  early  Christians  abounded  in  song,  and  they  aU  sang  in 
their  church  assemblies.  This  is  the  testimony  of  many  of  the 
church  &thers,  as  cited  by  Dr.  Coleman  in  his  Ancient  and  Prim- 
itive Christianity.  "It  was  the  ancient  custom,  and  is  still,  with 
us,"  says  Chrysostom,  "for  all  to  come  together  and  unitedly  join 
in  the  singing.  The  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  male  and  fe- 
male, bond  and  free,  all  join  in  one  song.  All  worldly  distinc- 
tions  here  ceaae,  and  the  whole  congregation  form  one  general 
chorus." 

But  not  only  in  their  public  religious  assemblies  did  the  early 
Christians  sing.  They  sang  with  their  children  at  home,  in 
family  worship  and  when  engaged  about  their  daily  business. 
They  sang  in  their  social  gatherings  with  Christian  friends. 
**Songs  dedicated  to  the  praise  of  God,"  says  one,  "formed  their 
pastime  in  private  and  their  favorite  recreations  at  their  family 
and  friendly  meetings."  Jerome,  writing  from  his  quiet  re- 
treat, says :  "Here,  rustic  though  we  are,  we  are  aU  Christians. 
Psalms  alone  break  the  pervading  stillness.  The  ploughman  is 
singing  hallelujahs  while  he  turns  the  furrow.  The  reaper 
solaces  his  toils  with  hymns.  The  vineyard  dresser,  as  he 
prunes  his  vines,  chants  something  fit)m  the  strains  of  David. 
These  are  our  songs,  and  such  are  the  notes  with  which  our  life 
is  vocal." 

The  early  Christians  sang  also  in  prison  and  at  the  stake. 
Death  had  no  terrors  for  them.     They  died  triumphant  and  re- 
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joicing, — ^their  souls  wafted  home  to  God  on  wings  of  praise. 
They  sang  at  the  graves  of  their  fiiends ;  not  dolorous  hymns 
to  minor  tunes,  but  songs  of  lofty  cheer ;  for  they  "sorrowed 
not  even  as  others  which  have  no  hope."  They  believed  in 
Jesus,  as  the  Kesurrection  and  the  Life,  and  stayed  their 
afflicted  souls  on  him,  in  the  assured  hope  that  "if  Jesus  died 
and  rose  agam,  them  ako  which  sleep  in  Jesus  will  God  bring 
with  him." 

And  what  power  there  was  in  these  psalms  and  Igrnms  under 
such  circumstauces  I  They  were  &r  more  effective  than  preach- 
ing. Augustine  in  his  confessions  testifies  to  this.  "Oh  how 
freely  was  I  made  to  weep,"  he  says,  "by  these  hymns  and 
spiritual  songs,  transported  by  the  voices  of  the  congregation 
sweetly  singing.  The  melody  of  their  voices  filled  my  ear,  and 
divine  truth  was  poured  into  my  heart.  Then  burned  the 
sacred  flame  of  devotion  in  ^y  soul,  and  gushing  tears  flowed 
firom  my  eyes,  as  well  they  might." 

But  how  happened  it,  if  such  was,  for  centuries,  the  custom 
of  the  church,  that  the  singing  in  church  assemblies  came  to 
be  performed  by  a  few  ?  Choir  singing  was  introduced  about  the 
fourth  century,  through  a  decline  in  the  piety  of  the  church. 
Another  cause,  which  contributed  largely  to  this  result,  was  the 
introduction  and  use  of  a  more  elaborate  and  ornate  style  of 
music,  which  the  people  could  not  sing.  Aiterwards  the  sing- 
ing was  monopolized  by  the  priesthood  and  performed  in  an  un- 
known tongue.  For  more  than  ten  centuries  the  voice  of  the 
people  was  not  heard  in  the  service  of  song.  Then  Luther 
came — ^Luther  with  his  great  heart  of  love,  and  fondness  for 
chmrch  music.  He  believed  in  the  power  of  song  and  was  him- 
self an  accomplished  singer.  Next  to  theology,  he  was  wont  to 
say,  "I  give  the  highest  place  and  the  greatest  honor  to  music." 
^'The  devil,"  he  says,  "hates  good  music,  because  thereby  men 
are  made  joyftJ ;  for  he  loveth  nothing  better  than  to  make 
men  unbelieving  and  cowardly,  by  means  of  melancholy  and 
gloominess."  Luther  would  have  music  taught  in  schook.  "I 
would  not  as  much  as  look  at  a  school-master,"  he  says,  "who 
could  not  sing."  Music  helped  him  to  preach.  It  was,  in  fact, 
the  most  effective  kind  of  preaching.     "It  gave  peace  and  a 
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joyftil  mind."  "Therefore  the  prophets  have  employed  no  art 
as  they  have  music ;  inasmuch  as  they  have  put  their  theology, 
liot  into  geometry,  or  arithmetic,  or  astronomy,  but  into  music. 
Hence  it  cometh,  that  by  teaching  the  truth  in  psalms  and 
hymns,  they  have  joined  theology  and  music  in  close  union." 
This  was  what  Luther  himself  attempted  to  do,  and  with  mar- 
vellous success.  He  looked  about  him  to  find  those  who  could 
write  hymns  and  tunes  for  the  people.  He  himself  composed 
not  a-  few  and  published  them.  The  people  seized  upon  them 
with  avidity,  and  sung  them  everywhere ;  "not  only  in  the 
churches  and  schools,  but  also  in  the  houses  and  workshops,  in 
the  streets  and  in  the  market  places,  in  the  bams  and  in  the 
fields."  "Three  or  four,  thousand  singing  together  at  a  time" 
was  "but  a  trifle."  Luther's  object  in  this  was  two-fold.  He 
would  restore  to  the  people  the  long  lost  privilege  of  joining  in 
the  public  worship  of  God,  in  their  own  tongue,  and  he  would 
instil  into  their  minds  and  hearts,  through  the  hymns  that  were 
sung,  a  love  for  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation.  And  this  he 
accomplished.  The  people  sang  his  hymns  and  embraced  the 
Protestant  theology. 

From  the  Continent,  "this  infectious  firenzy  of  sacrecl  song," 
as  Thomas  Warton  described  it,  passed  over  into  England. 
The  old  choral  mode  of  worship  being  condemned  by  the  royal 
commission,  appointed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIH.  to  reform  the 
ecclesiastical  Jaw,  was  at  once  abandoned  by  the  leading  re- 
formers for  Congregational  psalmody.  Queen  Elizabeth,  it  is 
true,  with  her  hatred  of  Puritanism  and  prejudices  in  &vor  of 
the  old  religion,  continued  to  patronize  the  cathedral  music,  but, 
as  congregational  singing  was  not  prohibited,  it  speedily  found 
its  way  into  most  of  the  churches.  "The  singing  of  psalms," 
says  Bishop  Jewel,  "begun  in  one  church  in  London,  did 
quickly  spread  itself,  not  only  through  the  city,  but  in  the 
neighboring  places;  sometimes  at  Paul's  Cross  six  thousand 
people  singing  together."  Dr.  Milner,  in  his  Life  and  Times  of 
Dr.  Watts,  cites  as  the  first  instance  on  record  of  congrega- 
tional singing  in  England  the  following : 

^On  March  15th,  1550,  Mr.  Vernon,  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  but  a 
learned  Protestant  and  parson  of  St   Martins,  Sudgate,  preached 
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at  St  Paul's  Cross,  before  the  mayor  and  aldermen ;  and  alter  ser- 
mon done,  they  all  sung  in  common  a  psalm  in  metre,  as  it  seems 
now  was  frequently  done,  the  custom  being  brought  to  us  from 
abroad  by  the  exiles." 

And  how  inspiriting  this  mode  of  singing  then  was,  may  be 
inferred  firom  what  took  place  in  the  old  Minster  at  York, 
during  the  siege  of  1644,  as  described  by  one  Thomas  Mace,  a 
musical  editor  of  that  time.  He  refers  to  the  custom  in 
that  church,  ^^which  was,  that  always  before  the  sermon,  the 
whole  congregation  sang  a  psalm  together  with  the  quire  and 
the  organ."      ^^This  organ*'   he  proceeds  to  say: 

''When  the  psalm  was  set  before  sermon,  being  let  out  into  all  its 
fulness  of  stops,  together  with  the  quire,  began  the  psdm.  But  when 
that  vast  ooncording  unity  of  the  whole  congregational  chorus  came, 
as  I  may  say,  thimdering  in,  even  so  as  it  made  the  very  groxmd 
shake  under  us ;  oh !  the  unutterable,  ravishing,  soul's  delight !  in  the 
which  I  was  so  transported,  and  wrapt  up  in  high  contemplations, 
that  there  was  no  room  left  in  my  whole  man,  viz.,  body,  soul  and 
spirit,  for  anything  below'  divine  and  heavenly  raptures,  nor  could 
there  possibly  be  anything  to  which  that  singing  might  be  truly  com- 
pared, except  the  right  apprehension  or  conceiving  of  that  glorious 
and  miraculous  quire,  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  at  the  dedication  of 
the  Temple." 

The  epithet,  ''psalm-singer"  came  indeed  to  be  synonymous 
with  "heretic."  The  Lollards  of  a  former  age  were  of  this 
class,  as  their  name  indicates.  And  how  much  their  influence 
was  dreaded  in  papal  England,  we  may  learn  from  a  remark  of 
the  primate  to  the  king,  "If  we  permit  this  heretic  (Wickliffe) 
to  appeal  to  the  passions  of  the  people,  our  destruction  is  iney« 
itable.  We  must  silence  these  Lollards — these  'psalm^ngersP 
The  church  owes  to  the  Reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century  a 
debt  she  can  never  repay,  for  rescuing  the  doctrines  of  salva- 
tion firom  the  darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  corruptions 
of  the  Papacy ;  but  the  obligation  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
feet  that  they  restored  to  the  people  and  to  oK  the  people,  the 
privilege  of  joining  in  the  high  praises  of  God  in  the  sanctuary. 

It  has  often  been  noticed  that  an  increased  interest  in 
hymns  and  singing  always  accompanies  a  revival  of  religion. 
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It  was  so  in  the  revivals  which  took  place  in  the  early  history 
of  this  country.  Cotton  Mather  says :  ^^It  is  remarkable,  when 
the  kingdom  of  God  h^  been  making  any  new  appearance,  a 
mighty  zeal  for  the  singing  of  psalms  has  attended  it  and 
assisted  it."  President  Edwards  notices  the  same  in  connec- 
tion with  the  revival  at  Northampton,  in  1784.  ^^It  has  been 
observable,"  he  says,  *^at  there  has  been  scarcely  any  part  of 
divine  worship,  wherein  good  men  amongst  us  have  had  grace 
80  drawn  forth,  and  their  hearts  so  lifted  up  in  the  ways  of  God. 
«.  in  amging  his  praises."  And  in  his  Oughts  on  the  Revi- 
val  of  1740,  he  has  a  similar  remark : — '^I  beKeve  it  to  have 
been  one  fruit  of  the  extraordmary  degrees  of  the  sweet  and 
joyfiil  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  that  there  has  appeared 
such  a  disposition  to  abound  in  this  divine  exercise,  not  only  in 
their  appointed  solemn  meetings,  but  when  Christians  occasion- 
ally meet  together  at  each  other's  house."  It  was  thought  by 
some  that  this  was  carried  too  &i — ^young  converts  would  go 
thiongh  the  streets,  in  company,  on  their  way  to  and  from 
meeting,  singing  hymns  and  psalms  of  praise  to  God.  But 
Edwards  justifies  them  in  the  practice.  He  thinks  it  not  with- 
out scriptural  warrant,  and  cites  among  other  instances,  the  case 
of  David,  who  ^^  had  gone  with  the  multitude,  who  went  with 
them  to  the  house  of  God,  with  the  voice  of  joy  and  praise, 
with  a  multitude  that  kept  holv  day."  So  fiur  firom  seeing  any- 
thing objectionable  in  it,  he  thinks,  supposing  *^there  was  in 
other  respects  a  proportionable  appearance  of  fervency  in  devo- 
tion, it  would  be  ravishingly  beautiful  if  such  things  were  prac- 
ticed all  over  the  land,  and  would  have  a  great  tendency  to 
enliven^  animate  and  rejoice  the  souls  of  God's  saints,  and 
greatly  to  propagate  vital  religion."  "I  believe,"  he  adds,  "the 
time  is  coining  when  the  world  will  be  full  of  such  things." 
And  so  it  will  be,  undoubtedly,  in  the  Millennium. 

There  are  hymns,  indeed,  so  intense  and  fervid  in  their  ex- 
pression, they  can  be  sung  only  in  revivals.  We  instinctively 
pass  over  them,  and,  perhaps,  are  disposed  to  criticise  and  find 
fiuilt  with  them  in  times  of  coldness  and  spiritual  declension. 
But  let  tiie  Spirit  come  firom  on  high,  and  fire  the  hearts 
of  Christians  with  love  to  God  and  zeal  in  his  cause,  and  tiien 
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these  intense  and  glowing  hymns  are  selected  as  the  most  fit- 
ting yehicle  for  the  expression  of  emotions  that  bum  and  glow 
within.  So,  too,  there  are  "revival  melodies,"  as  they  are 
called,  tones  which  we  sing  in  a  quickened  state  of  reli^ous 
feeling,  tunes  which  at  any  other  time  would  be  "as  vinegar 
upon  nitre."  These  I  know  are  condemned  by  musical  critics 
and  'amateurs,  but  the  church  wUl  sing  them.  "The  state  of 
feeling  is  such  that  it  swells  beyond  the  shackles  of  musical 
authority,  and  that  music  is  sought  for  and  employed  which  is 
known  to  produce  effect%r  "There  are  tunes  which  are  now 
sung  in  prayer  meetings  which  have,  in  this  way,  outHved 
whole  generations  of  what  is  called  scientific  music."  ^  And 
what  power  these  hynms  and  tunes  have  in  increasing  and  ex- 
tending religious  interest  ?  Who  has  not  felt  this  ?  We  say 
with  Watts: 

<*Lord,  how  deliglitftd  'tis  to  see 
A  whole  assembly  worship  thee." 

All  seem  to  sing  in  revivals  of  religion,  even  those  who  have 

not  been  accustomed  to  sing  before.    And  hence  Spurgeon  has 

remarked,  "Congregational  singing  and  united  prayer  always 

accompany  a  revival." 

**I  have  been  there  and  still  would  go, 
Tis  like  the  dawn  of  heaven  below." 

And  it  M  the  dawn  of  heaven  below,  for  we  never  get  so 
near  heaven  as  when  lifted  on  the  waves  of  song,  in  a  revi- 
val of  religion. 

If  singing  then  is  worship,  why  should  not  all,  so  far  as  they 
may,  participate  in  it  ?  But  aU  do  not  join  in  public  prayer. 
In  prayer,  as  a  general  thing  this  would  be  impracticable.  One 
must  lead,  and  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  congregation  to 
unite  with  him  in  an  audible  voice,  unless  a  prescribed  form  of 
prayer  were  used,  would  produce  only  confiision  and  noise.  But 
with  singing  it  is  difierent.  The  laws  of  harmony  are  such 
that  the  whole  congregation,  young  and  old,  male  and  female, 
may  unite  in  this  service,  keeping  perfect  time  and  tune;  and 
the  greater  the  number  and  variety  of  voices,  the  greater  the 
musical  efiect.    Who  has  not  observed  this,  at  some  anniver« 

iJoBhaaLeayitt. 
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sary  meeting  or  Christian  convention,  when  a  &miliar  hymn 
and  tune  are  given  out  and  the  whole  congregation  burst  into 
song ;  the  volume  of  sound  rising  and  swelling,  until  the  im- 
pulse to  sing  becomes  almost  irresistible,  and  the  whole  house 
seems  to  swaj  and  rock  with  melody. 

But  is  there  sufficient  musical  talent  and  culture,  in  congre- 
gations generally,  to  warrant  this  ?  Not  perhaps,  if  they  were 
left  entirely  to  themselves.  The  services  of  the  choir  are  not 
to  be  dispensed  with.  But  with  the  help  and  under  the  lead- 
ership of  a  well-trained  choir,  any  of  our  congregations  may 
sing  a  sufficient  variety  of  tunes  for  all  the  purposes  of  Chris- 
tian worship.  There  are  oftentimes  as  fine  voices,  persons 
with  as  much  musical  taste  and  culture,  in  the  congregation  as 
in  the  choir.  Not  all  singers  are  invited  to  join  the  choir,  or,  if 
invited,  choose  to  accept  the  invitation.  Some  prefer  to  worship 
below  with  the  family  to  which  they  belong.  And  we  can  not 
complain  of  this.  But  W€  want  the  help  of  their  voices  in  this 
part  f£  divine  worship.  Some  pains  must,  indeed,  be  taken  to 
instruct  the  congregation  in  sacred  music.  There  must  be 
amging  schoob  and  congregational  nBheaxsaJs  from  time  to  time. 
All  will  not  attend,  but  enough  will  be  present  to  prepare  for 
the  worship  of  the  Sabbath.  The  children — and  here  is  our 
main  hope — ^will  soon  catch  the  tunes  they  are  accustomed  to 
hear  and  become  in  time  practiced  singers.  When  the  present 
generation  shaU  have  passed  away  congregational  singing  will 
be  the  rule  and  choir  singing  the  exception. 

But  the  choir,  we  have  said,  is  not  to  be  dispensed  with. 
Some  will  difier  from  us  here,  preferring  a  precentor.  How  it 
would  be  if  the  whole  congregation  were  able  to  sing,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say;  though,  even  iu  that  case,  we  can  see  an  advan- 
tage in  having  a  select  body  of  well-trained,  accomplished  sing- 
ers, who  would  meet  often  for  practice  and  be  the  leaders  and 
educators  of  the  congregation  in  this  part  of  divine  service. 
But  the  musical  culture  of  the  people  has  been  sadly  neglected, 
and  that  for  many  generations.  It  is  not  until  quite  recently 
that  singing  has  been  introduced  into  our  public  schools,  and  it 
is  not  yet  introduced,  as  it  seems  to  us  it  should  be,  into  them 
all.     The  consequence  is,  singers  are  rare  and  widely  scattered 
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in  our  congregations.  Some  can  sing  a  little,  bnt  have  no  con- 
fidence in  themselves  as  independent  singers.  These  need  the 
support  which  a  choir  would  give,  and  aU  would  sing  with  more 
heartiness  and  joj,  with  such  help.  A  choir  will  be  serviceable 
also  in  learning  and  practising  new  tunes.  Such  tunes  must 
from  time  to  time  be  introduced,  though  as  a  general  rule  the 
old  are  better. 

It  is  desirable,  of  course,  that  the  good  will  and  co-operation 
of  the  choir  should  be  secured,  if  possible.  Much  depends 
upon  the  stand  they  take.  If  they  are  opposed  to  the  move- 
ment and  reAise  to  sing  with  the  congregation,  then  a  precentor 
must  be  obtained,  and  other  singers  introduced  or  trained  up. 
Some  parts  of  the  service  might  be  performed  by  the  choir 
alone.  This  would  serve  to  keep  up  their  interest  and  be  an 
inducement  for  them  to  meet  for  practice.  Perhaps  the  best 
arrangement  that  could  be  made,  at  present,  would  be  to  have 
congregational  singing  at  the  opening  and  closing  of  each  ser- 
vice, with  a  chant  or  anthem  from  the  choir  before  sermon. 
It  is  easy  to  see  how  it  would  be  somewhat  trying  for  culti- 
vated singers  to  sing  with  beginners  or  with  those  who  sing  but 
seldom.  The  subject  should  be  viewed,  however,  not  as  a 
matter  of  feeling  but  in  the  light  of  a  Christian  duty.  The 
ability  to  sing  is  a  talent  or  gift,  one  of  the  choicest  and  best 
which  Ood  has  bestowed  upon  his  creatures.  The  man  or 
woman  who  can  sing  is  to  use  this  talent  in  the  service  of  God 
and  in  such  way  as  will  best  promote  his  glory.  It  may  be 
easier,  more  gratifying  to  personal  tastes  and  the  pride  of  the 
natural  heart,  to  sing  alone,  or  with  a  few  well-trained  voices ; 
but  what  do  the  services  of  the  sanctuary  demand  ?  and  what 
will  be  most  pleasing  to  God  ?  If  the  choir  is  composed  of  rea- 
sonable. Christian  men  and  women,  they  may  be  made  to  see  this 
in  the  light  in  which  it  has  now  been  presented.  If  not,  perhaps 
their  services  in  the  worship  of  God  may  as  well  be  dispensed 
with.  But  if  all  attempt  to  sing,  those  who  can  and  those  who 
can  not,  the  result  will  be  anything  but  pleasing.  No  one  of 
course  should  presume  to  sing,  in  public,  who  has  not  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  art  to  sing  so  that  others  may  sing  with  him. 
Some  persons  have  no    ear  for  music.      Others  have  harsh 
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voices.  These,  perhaps,  mnst  be  content  to  sing  as  the  apostle 
suggests, — ^^singing  and  making  melody  in  your  hearts  unto  the 
Lord."  But  rude  and  uncultivated  voices  even  may  be  made 
to  blend  so  as  to  assist  in  congregational  singing.  Some  organs 
have,  we  have  been  told,  what  is  clfled  a  ^*wolf  stop,"  a  pipe 
which  produces  most  inharmonious  sounds,  but  which  are  over- 
borne by  the  music  of  the  other  stops,  and  so  made  to  swell  the 
general  harmony.  We  would  not  care  to  hear  the  ^^wolf  stop" 
alone,  but  with  a  sufficient  volume  of  musical  sound,  we  can 
understand  how  grand  the  effect  may  be.  A  poor  singer  may 
thus  venture  to  sing  with  the  congregation,  \f  he  does  not  at- 
tempt to  lead.  No  one  will  hear  the  discordant  sounds  he  makes 
but  himself,  and  he  is  not  likely  to  be  troubled  by  them.  This 
is  the  advantage  of  the  organ  which,  if  skillfully  handled,  may 
be  made  to  cover  up,  with  its  full  diapason,  the  defects  and  dis- 
cords  of  untrained  voices;  while  it  encourages  and  supports 
those  who  am  sing,  but  are  distrustful  of  their  own  powers, 
bearing  them  along,  as  it  were,  on  the  swelling  tide  of  its  har- 
monies. Let  all  those  who  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and 
pray  for  the  coming  of  his  kingdom,  encourage  the  introduction 
<^  congregational  singing ;  that  so  the  church  on  earth  may  be 
prepared  to  unite  in 

"That  undiiturbed  long  of  pore  consent, 
Aye  sung  before  the  lappbire-oolored  throne, 
To  him  that  sits  thereon ; 
With  saintly  shont'  and  solemn  jubilee ; 
When  the  bright  seraphim,  in  burning  row, 
Their  loud,  uplifted,  angel-trumpets  blow ; 
And  the  cherubic  host,  in  thousand  choirs. 
Touch  their  immortal  harps  of  golden  wires ; 
With  those  just  spirits,  that  wear  victorious  pahnSi 
Hymns  deyout,  and  holy  psalms 
Singing  everlastingly.'' 
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ARTICLE  Vn. 

THE  ARABL^  DESERT.— PART  L 

Arabia  Is  situated  in  the  southwest  part  of  Asia,  and  is  a 
peninsula  enclosed  mainly  by  the  Red  Sea,  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  extends  northward  to  the  borders 
of  Syria  and  Palestine.  With  an  area  of  about  a  million  square 
miles  it  is  occupied  by  twelve  millions  of  inhabitants.  One 
conceives  of  it  as  the  region  where  coffee  and  nutmegs  grow, 
and  as  redolent  of  the  fragrance  of  spices  and  aromatics,  frank- 
incense and  myrrh.  Poets  have  been  our  geographers ;  and  it 
has  become  the  realm  of  pearls  and  amber,  of  the  •♦sorrowing 
sea-bird'*  and  '♦Peris  of  ocean."  On  grandest  epic  authority, 
it  is  an  abundant  source  of  rich  perfumes,  whence  passing  gales 
difiuse  the  sweet  effluence  wide  around: 

'*to  them  who  sail 
Beyond  the  Cape  of  Hope,  and  now  are  past 
Mozambic,  off  at  sea  North  East  winds  blow 
Sabean  odors  from  the  spicy  shores 
Of  Araby  the  blest ;  ....  Andmany  aleagae, 
Cheer'd  with  the  grateful  smell,  old  Ocean  smiles.^ 

Still  it  is  known  that  the  greater  part  of  the  country  presents 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  charms  of  Araby  the  blest.  From 
the  hills  and  groves  of  Yemen  and  the  waters  of  Oman,  sandy 
deserts,  varied  only  with  ridges  of  rocky  mountains,  extend  &r 
into  the  interior.  The  boundless  level,  destitute  of  shade,  is 
swept  by  stifling  simooms  and  scorched  by  the  rays  of  a  trop- 
ical sun.  Rivers  appear  only  after  great  rains,  and  then,  ab- 
sorbed by  the  thirsty  earth,  often  fiaol  to  reach  the  sea.  The 
aspect  is  one  of  utter  and  limitless  desolation. 

A  gift  of  heaven,  remarkably  adapted  to  this  region,  is  the 
camel,  without  which,  as  *Hhe  ship  of  the  desert,"  these  wastes 
could  only  with  greatest  difficulty  be  crossed.  Arabia,  also,  is 
the  native  country  of  the  horse,  where,  reared  among  the  chil- 
dren almost  as  a  member  of  the  &mily,  he  appears  docile  in 
spirit  yet  fleet  as  the  wind. 
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The  inhabitants  are  genuine  Arabs,  descendants  of  Ishmael, 
herdsmen  and  husbandmen  of  patriarchal  simplicity.  B j  for- 
eigners they  are  called  Saracens^  but  by  themselves  Bedawtn. 
They  are  fond  of  poetry  and  eloquence,  and  are  brave  and  war- 
like, clierishing  a  passionate  love  of  liberty  and  independence. 
They  practice  robbery  also,  yet  never  in  violation  of  the  Iscws  f 
hospitahty.  ' 

Here  Mahommed  ajfose,  the  teacher  and  legislator,  who 
gave  to  the  people  religion  and  law,  inaugurated  the  brightest 
era  of  Arabic  culture,  afterwards  supported  by  the  rival  schools 
of  Bagdad  and  Cordova,  and  founded  a  military  and  religious, 
sway  extending  from  India  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic. 

It  would  have  been  interesting  to  study  the  methods  and  re-* 
suits  of  the  Arabian  civilization  as  developed  at  Cairo^  so  long  the 
centre  of  the  Saracen  power  in  Egypt.  There  is  the  mosque 
of  El-Azbar,  regarded  as  the  university,  not  only  of  Egypt,  but 
of  the  whole  East.  It  early  acquired  celebrity  for  its  learned 
teachers  in  theolc^  and  Mussulman  law,  and  at  the  present 
day  students  are  drawn  thither  from  all  parts  of  the  Mussulman 
world.  Such,  however,  is  the  atmosphere  of  fimaticism  suiv 
rounding  this  university,  that  an  infidel  stranger^  it  is  said, 
would  involve  himself  in  serious  danger  by  appearing  there. 
We  visited  several  of  the  oldest  mosques  with  deep  interest^ 
that  of  Amrou  in  old  Cairo,  and  the  mosque  of  Touloun,  built 
on  the  plan  of  the  Caaba  of  Mecca ;  and  also  some  of  the  more 
recent,  the  mosque  of  Sultan  Hassan,  and  that  commenced  by 
Mohanuned  Ali  at  the  citadel,  the  former  the  most  beautiful, 
the  latter  the  most  costly  of  the  city.  These  consist  of  large,, 
square  courts  (each  open  above  and  having  a  foimtain  in  the 
centre  for  p^irposes  of  ablution),  surrounded  by  colonades  form- 
ing deep  covered  galleries,  where  the  people  assemble  for  wor- 
ship. On  one  side  is  the  place  of  prayer,  aad  the  teacher's 
pulpit.  From  the  angles  minarets  rise,  from  which  the  muezzin 
calls  the  fadthftd  to  prayer.  We  were  greatly  fevored  with  the 
opportunity  of  witnessing  the  departure  (February  25th)  of 
the  annual  caravan  of  pilgrims  from  Egypt  fi>r  Mecca.  This, 
more  than  anything  else,  gave  us  evidence  of  the  vigor  still  re- 
maining in  the  Mussulman  fidth.    Still,  with  the  lapse  of  the 
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centuries,  and  the  dilapidation  so  generally  apparent  in  the 
mosques,  the  literature,  science,  and  culture  of  the  people  would 
seem  to  have  greatly  declined. 

The  city  itself  was  odd  and  interesting.  We  were  quartered 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Esbekyeh,  the  grand  park  and  prome- 
nade ;  and  from  the  windows  of  the  Hotel  de  I'Orient,  viewed 
the  strange  crowd  continually  moving  by,  and  watched  the  fre- 
quent bridal  processions  passing  with  music  and  other  tokens  of 
joy.  We  went  to  the  bazaars  and  business  streets,  and  saw 
rows  of  grave,  turbaned  traders,  with  their  pipes,  sitting  on 
either  side,  cross  legged  amongst  their  goods,  the  products  of 
every  Oriental  dime  ;  the  narrow,  unpaved  passage-ways  fiUed 
with  countless  people,  Fellfihs  and  Bedawin,  Copts,  Greeks  and 
Jews,  Turks  and  Franks,  with  visages  of  every  shade  fitnn  the 
ebony  of  Soudan  to  the  clear-faced  Berberin  ;  .caravans  arriv- 
ing fit>m  the  different  parts  of  Africa  and  Arabia;  camels  slow 
and  solemn,  donkeys  mounted  with  scantily-clothed  Arabs,  with 
fully- veiled  women  astride,  and  with  eager  Yankees,  the  brisk 
little  animals  followed  by  boys,  with  stick  and  voice  propelling 
them  through  the  crewd,  like  the  screw  the  steamer  threugh  the 
ocean  waters.  The  scene  was  noisy,  confused,  ^nd  to  my  eyes 
fimtastical  to  the  last  degree,  yet  of  course  it  had  an  order  and 
method  of  its  own.  We  went,  also,  through  long,  narrew 
streets  bordered  by  houses  of  stone  below  and  brick  above,  the 
successive  stories  projecting  over  those  beneath,  so  that  from  the 
latticed  windows,  the  neighbors  could  join  hands  fi^m  the  oppo- 
site sides.  Light  from  the  skies  was  almost  shut  out  at  mid- 
day, and  the  effect  was  gloomy,  sometimes  like  that  of  passing 
threugh  a  tunnel.  The  courts  and  fountains,  the  foliage  and 
luxury  were  within.  The  apartments  and  gardens  are  said  to 
be  often  spacious  and  magnificent,  and  Cairo  is  prenounced  to 
be,  after  Constantinople,  the  largest  and  most  beautiftd  city  of 
the  Mussulman  East.  Western  influences  have  not  yet  taken 
from  it  its  purely  Saracen  character. 

We  had  engaged  our  dragoman  for  the  desert,  before  the  ex- 
cursion up  the  Nile.  He  was  an  Arab,  a  native  of  .Beyrout, 
who  spoke,  besides  his  vernacular,  the  English,  French  and  Ital- 
ian languages  with  tolerable  fluency  and  correctness.    He  had 
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contracted  to  fumisli  camels,  attendants,  tents,  food  and  all 
tilings  needM  for  a  party  of  six  gentlemen,  and  to  take  us 
through  the  Bedawtn  tribes  of  the  desert  to  Mount  Sinai  and 
Palestine,  thence  to  Damascus  and  Baalbec,  and  finaUy  to  Bey- 
rout.  The  time  assigned  for  the  journey  was  some  seventy 
days,  and  the  compensation  to  be  rendered  was  nine  pounds 
sterling  per  day  for  the  party,  we  to  have  full  control  of  the 
journey,  the  places  to  be  yisited,  the  routes  to  be  taken  and  the 
times  of  stopping. 

The  camels  and  supplies  haying  been  inspected  and  sent  on 
in  advance,  to  go  around  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea,  we  left 
by  rail  on  the  first  day  of  March,  to  join  the  animals  and  make 
up  our  little  caravan.  From  the  centre  of  the  great  belt  of 
verdure  bordering  the  Nile,  the  railroad  first  takes  a  north 
easterly  direction  obliquely  out  of  the  green,  and  then  an  east- 
erly course  to  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  We  passed  the  gardens 
through  which  we  had  previously  rode  to  Heliopolis,  the  On  of 
the  Scripture,  and  that  place  itself,  so  interestingly  associated 
with  the  history  of  Joseph,  who,  as  a  young  man,  is  so  justly 
regarded  the  Adonis  of  the  East.  We  passed  also  the  tradi- 
tional place,  where  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  and  Joseph  are 
said  to  have  stopped,  when  with  the  holy  child  they  fled  to 
Egypt  firon^  the  wrath  of  King  Herod.  For  a  time  in  our 
course  all  was  green  and  beautiful,  but  as  we  proceeded,  the 
foliage  gradually  became  less  luxuriant.  Soon  there  appeared 
what  seemed  to  be  peninsulas  of  verdure  with  bays  of  sand 
making  up  behind  them.  Then,  on  the  right  side  and  the  left, 
we  beheld  a  vast  ocean  of  sand ;  the  desert  extended  every- 
where to  the  horizon.  A  range  of  black  and  purplish  moun- 
tains in  a  short  time  rose  to  view  on  the  south,  till  at  length 
passing  them  on  the  north,  we  came  down  on  the  Gulf  of  Suez. 
On  this  route  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  there  are  two  rail 
road  stations,  decorated  with  green,  and  furnishing  a  few  mate- 
rial supplies  for  travellers,  but  all  besides  is  an  expanse  of  sand 
and  gravel,  not  loose  and  drifting,  but  hard,  compacted  and 
apparently  boundless. 

Suez,  chiefly  an  Arab  village  of  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred 
people,  is  insignificant  and  uninteresting  in  itself,  but  it  has  a 
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mightj  reminiscence ;  and  is  important  as  located  at  a  main 
point  of  transit  for  the  products  of  the  E/astem  and  Western 
worlds.  English  and  French  enterprise  has  imparted  the  life  it 
possesses.  Whether  the  great  L#esseps  canal,  proposing  ta  unite 
the  Red  Sea  with  the  Mediterranean  for  the  purposes  of  ship 
commerce,  will  prove  a  snccessfiil  enterprise  is  not  yet  dedded. 
The  work  is  in  vigorons  progress.  Suez  has  undying  celebrity 
for  the  emancipation  of  the  Israelites  from  slaveiy  and  their 
national  independence  achieved  here.  Here  the  military  power 
of  Egypt  was  vanquished,  its  king  destroyed  and  a  nation 
of  two  millions  anc^  a  half  advanced  to  liberty.  We  crossed 
the  arm  of  the  sea  in  a  boat  with  good  Arab  rowers,  passed  up 
the  eastern  bank  and  stood  on  the  shore  of  deliverance. 

In  regard  to  the  exact  place  of  Israel's  crossing,  the  opinians 
of  critical  investigators  are  divided  between  the  locality  at  Suez, 
now  considerably  changed  by  the  drifting  in  of  the  sand  for 
ages,  and  another,  a  few  miles  fiui;her  down  the  Gulf,  at  the 
opening  of  Wady  Taw&rik,  through  the  hills  where  a  widw 
reach  of  sea  must  have  been  crossed.  The  main  objecti<m 
urged  against  the  latter  place  is  the  difficulty  of  so  large  a  com- 
pany passing  over  the  space  of  eight  or  ten  miles,  in  a  ni^t. 
Doubtless  the  difficulty  of  crossing  at  either  place  must  have 
been  great,  and  at  the  latter,  greater  than  at  the  former.  But 
Jehovah's  power  was  also  great,  and  was  exerted,  and  limited 
only  by  the  dictates  of  his  wisdom  and  love.  His  plan  was 
declared  to  be  to  make  himself  known ;  to  assert  his  power, 
truth  and  love  to  Israel,  Egypt  and  the  rest  of  the  world ;  and 
if  crossing  eight  miles  of  sea  in  twelve  hours,  would  in  his  view, 
accomplish  this  end  more  effectually  than  to  cross  four,  or  two 
miles  in  that  time,  he  could  find  ways  and  means  to  achieve  it 
If  the  Lord  could  trouble  the  Egyptian  hosts  and  take  off  their 
chariot  wheels,  so  that  they  drave  them  heavily,  he  could  also 
encourage  the  escaping  crowd  in  their  flight,  and  to  their  speed 
lend  wings.  Here  would  seem  to  be  the  true  Horatian  ^*digwu9 
vindice  nodus^^*  an  exigency  demanding  the  conspicuous  in- 
terposition of  the  Almighty.  And  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  a 
capable  miracle  in  manifestation  of  the  grandeur  and  power  of 
Jehovah  would  not  be  as  rational  as  the  least  possible  energy 
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he  could  exert  and  get  the  frightened  fugitives  np  the  east- 
em  slope  of  the  Gulf.  Standing  on  the  Arabian^\sh<»:«  at  the 
sites  above  and  below,  and  considering  the  various  forces,  Israel- 
itish,  Egyptian  and  Supernal,  in  action  there,  I  saw  no  reason 
why  the  people  should  not  have  (tossed  below,  at  the  point 
nearest  the  wells  c£  Moses.  Stilly  doubtless,  they  may  have 
crossed  above ;  and  whether  it  w^e  above  or  below,  tA^r^  sub- 
vtantially  the  grand  event  transpired.  Forth  from  these  waters 
they  came  in  triumph.  Upon  this  broad,  hard  plain,  the  pant- 
ing hosts  stood,  and  breathed  freely  again  after  the  hot  pursuit. 
Here  with  the  bodies  of  the  cruel  foe  floating  in  the  waves  be- 
fore them  and  strewed  dead  along  the  shore,  diey  lifted  up  the 
song  of  triumph,  the  voices  of  men,  women  and  children  join- 
ing in  choral  and  responsive  strains :  ''I  will  sing  unto  the  Lord, 
for  he  hath  triumphed  gloriously.  The  horse  and  his  rider  he 
hath  cast  into  the  sea." 

It  was  elevating  to  stand  at  such  a  point  and  take  in  the 
spiift  of  the  scene.  I  read  again  the  narrative  and  recalled  the 
entire  series  of  events  that  culminated  here^  and  could  not  fail  to 
recognize  it  as  one  of  the  grand  historic  places  of  the  world. 
The  details  as  given  were  of  peculiar  interest,  the  fright  of  the 
fugitive  host  when  the  Egyptian  army  came  upon  them,  the 
complete  eul  de  iae^  into  which  they  were  driven,  the  regretftd 
looking  back  of  the  people  towards  Egypt,  Moses  standing  in 
God's  great  power  and  calling  on  his  name,  the  pillar  of  cloud 
changing  from  front  to  rear  as  a  separating  guard,  and  the 
order  to  go  forward;  the  sea  miraculously  opening  and  the 
waters  standing  on  either  side  as  a  wall,  the  immense  train 
moving  onward,  the  foe  in  pursuit,  entering  the  wonderful 
pathway,  an  order  fi^m  Moses'  lips  and  the  return  of  the  sea  in 
its  strength ;  the  utter  destruction  of  the  enemy  and  the  song 
of  triumph  from  the  enfranchised  millions,  on  the  desolate,  but 
friendly  shore.  This  very  sea  before  me  was  God's  instrument 
in  the  grand  ^  act  of  national  justice,  those  heavens  and  that 
range  of  purple  hills  beheld  the  transaction,  and  on  this  strand 
the  singers  struck  the  cymbal  and  shouted  forth  the  song  of 
victory. 

We  mounted  our  camels,  todk  the  pathway  of  the  Israelites 
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in  leaving  the  sea,  and  in  a  couple  of  hours,  reached  Ayfin 
Miisa,  the  wells  of  Moses.  Except  two  or  three  low  trees,  not 
a  green  thing  appeared  on  the  way.  The  slow  and  solemn 
camels  moved  over  a  pathway  of  desolation.  The  plain  ex- 
tended everywhere  level  with  the  horizon,  the  steel-blue  sea 
stretched  away  on  the  right,  the  skies  bent  cloudlessly  above. 
Occupied  in  thought,  we  rode  on  in  silence.  By  and  by  the 
stars  came  out,  dim  at  the  horizon  but  clear  above.  The  camp 
lights  soon  glimmered  in  the  distance.  The  palm  tree,  the  orange, 
the  acacia  appeared.  Our  tents  were  soon  in  order,  dinner 
followed,  and  filled  with  excitement,  yet  in  safety  and  peace, 
I  gave  myself  up,  with  dear  fiiends  far  away,  to  the  Great 
Protector,  and  passed  my  first  night  in  camp,  where  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  probably  spent  the  first  night  after  their  joyfid 
deliverance. 

The  next  morning  found  us  up  betimes,  and  eager  for  the 
journey.  Mounting  our  camels,  we  rode  that  day  eight  hours. 
We  passed  over  hard  ,8and  plains,  now  smooth  as  a  floor,  and 
now  covered  with  small  stones  and  flint  globules.  All  the  veg- 
etation I  saw  during  the  day  was  a  tuft  of  shrubs  covering  a 
small  knoll  of  sand,  three  stunted  trees,  a  single  six-leaved 
plant  and  an  occasional  yellow  flower.  The  next  day,  of  eight 
hours'  ride,  fiimishedonly  variations  of  desdation;  first,  a  hard, 
yellow  plain,  with  a  reach  of  the  sea  on  the  right  and  purple 
mountains  beyond,  and  on  the  left,  limestone  hills  of  the  Rfihah 
range,  a  bright  sun,  and  fine,  bracing  air;  next,  varieties  of 
stony  plains;  next  an  amphitheatre  of  hills  enclosing  us  around, 
and  then  broken  elevations  and  reaches  of  sand.  When 
the  desolation  was  most  nearly  complete,  we  had  reached  the 
vicinity  of  Ain  Haw&rah,  the  Marah  of  the  Bible.  Three  of 
the  party  went  at  once  to  see  the  waters.  Joseph,  the  drag- 
oman, insisted  that  an  armed  Bedawy  should  accompany  us, 
on  account  of  danger,  fi*om  bad  Arabs,  solemnly  asseverating 
that  they  might  rob  and  shoot  us,  bury  us  in  the  sand  and  we  be 
never  heard  of  more. 

Proceeding  a  mile  and  a  half  through  broken  hills  and  a  deso- 
late avenue,  we  came  upon  a  spring  of  clear  water  under  the 
edge  of  a  shelving  rock.  It  was  five  or  six  feet  long,  and  per- 
haps a  foot  deep.    The  water  had  a  peculiarly  unpleasant  taste. 
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Pointing  the  Arab  guard  first  to  the  spring  and  then  to  mj 
mouth,  to  inquire  about  drinking,  with  a  vehement  gesture  of 
aversion,  he  cried  out  in  Arabic  "mtirr"  '^'^'murr^'^  **bitter"  "bit- 
ter." The  water  is  used  only  for  purposes  of  washing.  There 
is  but  a  single  spring,  with  deposits  of  calcarious  substance  about 
it.  Near  by,  there  is  a  clump  of  wild  palm  trees  with  shrubs 
around.  A  thorny,  acidulous  shrub  (called  ghfirkfid)  grows 
near,  which  some  have  considered  the  tree  Moses  cast  into  the 
waters  to  sweeten  them,  but  the  whole  desert  does  not  produce 
enough  of  the  shrub  to  effect  this  purpose  for  the  supply  of  the 
millions. 

The  next  morning  we  left  Marah  and  came  to  Elim,  (Wady 
Ghlirundel),  where  the  children  of  Israel  found  "twelve  foun- 
tains of  water  and  three  score  and  ten  palm  trees,"  and  pitched 
their  tents.  We  found  two  wells  dug  in  the  vaUey  four  or 
five  feet  deep.  Others  might  easily  be  dug  around ;  and  farther 
down  the  valley,  we  were  told,  the  waters  came  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  sand.  There  were  growing  around,  wild  palm 
trees  and  numerous  shrubs,  the  tamarisk  tree  with  feathexy 
leaf,  and  the  acacia,  the  tree  of  the  burning  bush,  which  sup- 
plied the  wood  also  for  the  ark  and  the  tabernacle. 

On  the  forenoon  of  this  day,  we  entered  on  a  succession  of 
amphitheatre-like  formations  having  hard  floors,  and  hills  rising 
with  regularity  on  aU  sides,  the  axes  of  the  structures  generally 
crossing  our  pathway,  but  sometimes  in  line  with  it.  This  style 
of  formation  became  more  pronounced  the  farther  we  advanced, 
constantly  reminding  one  of  the  Coliseum  at  Rome,  only  the 
dimensions  were  far  greater  and  the  effect  often  almost  over- 
powering. On  our  way  to  Wady  Taiyibeh,  the  mountains  rose 
bold  on  the  right,  presenting  massive  limestone  walls,  in  some 
places  temple-formed  and  inexpressibly  grand,  while  on  the  left 
stood  lofty  ridges,  peaks,  domes  and  pyramids  of  darker  colored 
rock.  K,  like  the  children  of  Israel,  we  are  coming  into  the 
presence  of  the  God  of  the  whole  earth,  I  said  to  myself,  this 
surely,  is  worthy  to  be  the  grand  dr(ymo%  leading  to  the  portal 
of  his  holy  temple. 

Having  passed  the  night  here,  early  the  next  morning  we 
rode  for  an  hour  between  tall  limestone  clifis  laid  up  in  white. 
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on  one  side,  and  black  calcined  strata  resting  on  white,  on  the 
other,  when  suddenly  the  sea  burst  on  our  view.  How  delight- 
fully this  appeared,  it  is  impossible  to  describe.  With  what 
emotions  the  IsraeUtes  must  have  been  filled  when  they  came 
hither  and  ^^encamped  by  the  sea  "I  Though  their  enemy,  it 
had  given  them  protection  and  triumph.  They  had  passed 
through  it,  under  the  guidance  of  their  Maker.  Homeless 
wanderers  over  ^^the  great  and  terrible  wilderness,"  God's 
pillar  of  cloud  and  fire  had  led  them  back  to  it  again.  Here 
they  saw  once  more  the  blue  waters,  the  coast-line  beyond  and 
the  hills  of  Egypt,  fi-om  the  borders  of  which  they  had  been 
expelled.  How  incomprehensible  to  some  hearts  among  them 
must  have  been  the  plans  of  God,  and  their  situation,  here.! 
An  occasional  palm  tree  now  sends  up  its  feathery  tuft,  and 
tamarisks  abound,  the  valley  widens  as  you  pass  down,  and 
with  the  sloping  shores  there  is  ample  room  for  the  encamp- 
ment of  an  army. 

We  here  passed  the  bluffs  of  Zelima,  at  high  water  beaten 
by  the  tide,  and  then  crossed  the  sandy  plain  of  Murkah. 
Mountains  of  diverse  colors  rose  in  columnar  and  majestic 
forms  on  the  one  side,  and  the  blue  sea  with  crested  waves 
plashed  on  the  other.  I  lingered  awhile  behind  to  gather  shells 
and  colored  stones  on  the  shore,  but  was  soon  smnmoned  to  take 
the  long  pathway  of  alternate  marble  and  sand,  and  then  to 
enter  the  mountain-gate  of  Wady  Shalfil. 

Penetrating  into  the  interior,  we  now  went  up  a  majestic 
avenue  amidst  massive  mountain  forms  of  wonderful  coloring, 
stretching  away  in  long  perspective,  peak  beyond  peak,  into  the 
distant  clouds.  We  ascended  the  rocky  stair-case  of  Nubk 
Bfidereh,  visited  the  copper  mines  wrought  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  passed  through  ^^the  written  valley,"  where  are 
found  the  celebrated  Sinaitic  inscriptions,  and  after  a  ride  of 
great  fatigue,  came  to  camp  in  a  stupendous  ellipse  in  the  Wady 
Teirftn.  While  the  younger  members  of  the  party  were  trad- 
ing with  the  Bedawtn  for  turquoises,  I  wandered  forth  and 
viewed  the  mountains  cutting  the  skies  with  sharp,  outline  on 
every  side,  the  peaks  behind,  peering  above  them  in  sunset  soft- 
ness.    Massive  hills  arose  within  as  if  supporting  with  their 
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pyramidal  forms  the  large  wall  structures,  and  although  destitute 
of  vegetation,  aU  were  colored  with  wonderful  varieties  of  green, 
red,  brown  and  yellow.  *  As  I  viewed  these  magnificent  forms 
in  the  clear  evening  air,  and  remembered  that  Jehovah's  pillar 
of  fire  once  illumined  these  pinnacled  towers  and  the  hosts  of 
Israel  encamped  here  by  night,  I  could  not  but  wonder  and 
adore. 

Four  hours  fiirther  brought  us  to  the  ruins  of  the  city  Ferifin, 
the  Paran  of  Moses  and  Habbakuk.  In  approaching  it,  tiie 
tamarisk  tree  appeared  in  fiiller  development ;  then  came  palm 
trees  and .  acacias,  and  the  dandelion,  with  several  kinds  of 
fkmilinr  grasses.  On  the  left,  perpendicular  clifis  ascend  against 
•the  sky  with  dykes  of  dark  porphyry,  like  huge  columns,  rising 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  On  the  right,  mountains  of  rock 
rise  buttressed  and  firm,  with  the  shafts  of  Mount  Serbfil  peer* 
ing  above  them  in  sublime  majesty.  It  seems  as  if,  by  some 
great  convulsion,  the  roof  had  been  torn  ofi^  and,  as  in  the  grand 
ruin  of  Kamak,  the  temple  laid  bare  to  the  eye  of  the  sun. 
The  pillared  hall  extends  for  a  long  distance  up  the  valley,  till 
the  vista  is  closed  to  the  eye  by  hills  seemingly  innumerable, 
ranging  away  towards  Mount  Sinai.  No  words  can  adequately 
describe  this  wonderful  mclosure. 

It  well  corresponds  with  our  conceptions  of  the  Most  High, 
that  places  like  these  should  be  appointed  for  his  manifestation 
to  mankind.    With  lofty  thought,  the  prophet  writes : 

"Grod  came  from  Teman, 
And  the  Holy  One  from  Mount  Paran. 
His  gloiy  covered  the  heavens. 

And  the  earth  was  ftiU  of  his  praise 

He  stood  and  measured  the  earth ; 
He  beheld  and  drove  asunder  the  nations ; 
And  the  everlasting  mountains  were  scattered ; 
The  perpetual  hills  did  bow.** 

When  monasticism  had  arisen  in  the  church,  thousands  of 
hermits  dwelt  here.  Along  the  rocky  surface  small  apertures 
are  still  visible  reaching  to  their  cells,  and  a  bishop  once  resided 
here,  to  whose  jurisdiction  the  monasteries  around  Mounts  Ser- 
bfil  and  Sinai  were  subject.  Here  are  palm  trees  and  gardens 
kept  by  the  Bedawtn,  and  a  rivulet  of  pure  water  runs  trough 
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the  valley,  in  its  sandy  bed.  To  the  eye  of  the  wearied  trav- 
eller, after  passing  through  constant  sands  and  rocks,  these  are 
unspeakably  refreshing.  The  ruins,  however,  of  the  ancient 
city,  perched  on  the  hill-sides,  without  an  inhabitant,  speak  to 
him  only  of  desolation.  Proceeding  up  the  Wady  Sol&f,  we 
called  at  the  encampment  of  the  Arab  Sheikh,  by  whose  safe 
conduct  we  were  passing  through  the  country,  and  received  his 
courteous  hospitality ;  after  which,  at  the  head  of  the  valley, 
we  encamped  for  the  night. 

In  the  morning  as  the  sun  kissed  the  hiU-tops  and  led  forth 
the  illumination  of  the  day,  it  was  superbly  beautiftd.  We 
advanced  toward  .  Horeb,  not  by  the  Wady  esh-Sheikh,  the 
circuitous  route  pursued  by  the  children  of  Israel,  but  by 
Nukb  H&wy,  a  difficult  pass  through  a  mountain  defile,  pen- 
etrating the  outer  walls  and  leading  into  the  recesses  of  Sinai. 
Dismounting  from  our  camels,  we  and  they  toiled  up  the  weary 
ascent  for  the  space  of  an  hour,  the  jagged  rocks  rising  on  both 
sides  a  thousand  feet  above  our  heads,  and  disjointed  blocks  of 
granite  and  piles  of  dSbris  every  where  obstructing  the  path. 
At  the  top  of  the  pass,  we  emerged  on  a  gradually  opening, 
yet  ascending  valley  sprinkled  with  shrubs.  Passing  through 
this,  the  mountains  separated  and  a  long  plain  opened  before 
us.  Remounting  our  camels,  and  advancing  to  the  water-shed, 
the  situation  broke  frdly  upon  us.  We  were  inclosed  in  the  most 
majestic  of  all  the  mountain  structures  we  had  yet  seen.  The 
others,  indeed,  would  seem  to  have  been  but  preparatory  to 
this.  Behind,  the  pinnacled  shafts  of  the  mountain  waUs 
through  which  we  had  approached  arose,  piercing  the  clear  sky. 
On  the  right  and  left,  two  or  three  hundred  yards  apart,  huge, 
rocky  towers  were  reared,  a  thousand  or  more  feet  high,  with 
turreted  ridges  running  along  nearly  parallel,  and  connecting 
with  other  mountain  masses  in  advance.  Beyond  these,  two 
valleys  came  in  on  opposite  sides  through  high,  rocky  walls, 
forming  the  mighty  transepts  of  this  stupendous  temple;  while 
at  the  ftuther  end,  simple  and  sublime,  arose  Horeb,  the  moun- 
tain of  the  Law.  It  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  side  of 
the  quadrangle,  the  most  conspicuous  form  of  the  group.  The 
central  mass  of  granite  rises  boldly  twelve  or  fiftieen  hundred 
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feet  in  perpendicular  height.  It  is  buttressed  solidly  below,  and 
seamed  with  furrows  from  bottom  to  top,  so  as  greatly  to 
heighten  the  aspect  of  immovable  grandeur,  and  flanked,  on  the 
right  and  left,  with  rocky  masses  extending  off  in  either  direc- 
tion. Here,  Jehovah  revealed  himself  to  his  ancient  people, 
assembled  in  audience  on  the  plain  below.  Filled  with  awe, 
we  passed  along  towards  the  mount  for  the  space  of  a  mile,  till, 
turning  off  at  the  south-east  comer  of  the  plain,  we  followed  up  a 
valley  coming  in  at  that  point,  and  sought  rest  and  refreshment 
in  the  Greek  convent  of  Mount  Sinai. 


ARTICLE  Vm. 
PECULIAR  TEMPTATIONS  NO  EXCUSE. 

A  BHOBT  SERMON. 

''All  the  saints  salute  you ;  chiefly, they  that  are  of  Cnsar's  household." 

— Philippians  iv.  22. 

Casar's  household!  The  last  place  in  the  world  where  jou 
would  expect  to  find  a  saint  was  under  the  roof  of  Nero.  Yet  we 
have  here  the  word  of  one  who  knew  the  saintly  character  well,  and 
dwelt  hard  by  the  residence  of  those  here  named,  that  there  were  real 
saints  in  the  household  of  this  imperial  monster. 

How  many  people  think  they  could  live  aright,  if  only  they  could 
get  away  from  their  present  surroundings,  fiir  fi^m  the  sweep  of  their 
peculiar  temptations,  out  of  Cesar's  household.  The  sdiool  boy 
among  dishonest  or  bullying  mates,  the  officer  in  command  of 
a  Yicions  and  turbulent  crew,  the  importer,  or  manufiicturer,  among 
competitors  that  undersell  him  by  evading  the  revenue  laws,  or 
other  kinds  of  cheatery,  say,  ^ou  don't  know  how  peculiarly  we  are 
situated;  you  can't  live  here  and  be  a  Christian." 

Then  you  must  not  live  there.  Lot  has  no  right  to  settle  in  Sodom 
if  it  is  to  make  him  a  Sodomite.  Cesar  has  a  right  to  have  a  house- 
hold, but  Satan  has  not. 

But  then,  if  you  claim  a  right  to  be  in  Cassar's  household,  God 
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daima  a  right  to  have  a  saint  there.  What  is  a  saint?  One  who 
renders  ''unto  Csesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's,  and  unto  God  the 
things  that  are  God^s."  May  not  that  be  Mrly  churned  even  of  those 
'teost  peculiarly  situated." 

Yet  again,  you  mutt  be  in  Cssar^s  household  somewhere.  It  is 
world-wide.  Everybody  is  an  employee  in  one  way  or  another. 
CsBsar  goes  by  many  aUates.  The  different  departments  of  his  house- 
hold call  him  variously,  The  World,  My  Business,  Our  Party,  Soci- 
ety, Fashion,  My  Daily  Bread,  and  so  on.  Hence  the  uneasy  ones 
would  only  be  changing  rooms,  not  roofs.  Every  one  is  in  danger  of 
mixing  up  Grod's  things  and  Csesar's  things,  and  rendering  to  Csesar 
what  belongs  to  Grod. 

And  once  more :  A  man's  peculiar  temptations  are  simply  the  noti- 
fication to  him  of  Grod's  peculiar  claims,  and  his  own  peculiar  wants. 
The  place  where  a  man  is  peculiarly  tempted  to  drift  with  the  un- 
godly current,  is  just  the  place  where  God  has  peculiar  need  of  a 
stead&st  witness  for  the  truth.  It  is  a  maxim  of  the  trading  world 
that  ''demand  creates  supply."  It  is  meant  to.  So  when  God  wants 
i<i  us,  or — what  is  the  same  thing — ^when  we  want  a  virtue,  a  degree 
of  virtue  that  is  not  in  us,  we  find  ourselves  put  in  situations  that 
call  it  out  This  is  the  divine  mode  of  education,  Giod's  drawing 
forth  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  powers.  Let  us  not  think  it  any 
hardship,  then,4o  have  urgent  demands  made  upon  us  for  honesty, 
patience,  charity,  or  faith  in  Grod.  So  our  Master  has  taught  us  in 
saying,  "I  pray,  not  that  thou  shouldest  take  them  out  of  the  world, 
but  that  thou  shouldest  keep  them  from  the  evil."  In  the  world,  just 
as  bad  as  it  is,  but  above  the  world's  evil,  must  be  the  C^iristian  life. 

1.  Because  Caesar's  household  needs  saints  in  it    Not  those  sorts 

business  that  are  essentially  immoral,  but  those  that  have  a  right 
to  exist,  are  now  referred  to.  Just  as  the  carpenter's  trade,  in  the 
wicked  antediluvian  world,  needed  "a  Noah  to  be  a  preacher  of  right- 
eousness," every  legitimate  occupation  needs  faithful  Christian  men  in 
ity  to  difiuse  the  leaven,  the  salt,  the  light  of  manly  piety.  Take  an 
extreme  case,  the  profession  of  a  soldier.  The  Peace  Society  to  the 
contrary,  there  must  be  standing  armies,  in  order  that  the  millennium 
may  come.  A  police  force  ia  a  standing  army.  Grace  can  grow  in 
camps  and  warfare,  we  know  from  the  centurions  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, frx>m  the  lives  of  such  men  as  Havelock,  and  Vicars,  and  our 
own  General  Howard.  The  motley  crowd  in  the  fort,  or  ship,  must 
corrupt,  if  the  salt  be  not  mixed  in.    It  is  for  lack  of  saints  that 
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annies  are  what  they  are.    A  blessing,  then,  on  those  that  bear  wit- 
ness for  Christ  where  witnesses  are  fewest! 

Bat  when  we  look  through  modem  society,  we  feel  that  '^saints  in 
Cassar's  household"  expresses  the  nniyersal  need.  In  legislative  assem- 
blies, the  seductions  of  the  lobby  or  the  bribes  of  the  executiYe ;  in 
our  elections,  the  blindness  of  party  spirit  and  the  reckless  strife  for 
place :  in  business  life,  the  haste  to  be  rich,  the  fever  of  speculation, 
the  growing  propensity  to  gamble  (and  that  even  in  the  prime  neces- 
saries of  life,  to  the  distress  of  the  poor  by  the  consequent  unnatural 
disturbance  of  prices),  a  recognition  of  conventional  rules  of  honesty 
which  legitimate^  rascality, — make  us  cry  out  for  more  Christian 
men  in  Congress,  State  Legislatures,  Municipal  Councils,  in  our 
counting  rooms,  on  'change,  at  the  polls,  who  shall  be  saints  in  ess- 
Bar's  household,  putting  to  shame,  putting  out  this  lust  of  '^thy 
lucre,"  that  would  put  soul  and  country  both  upon  the  auction  block 
for  a  bargain.  We  need  them  in  our  Sabbath  breaking  railroad  cor- 
porations, where  the  Christian  stockholders  who  pocket  the  profits 
of  Sabbath  work  are  responsible  for  the  same,  till  they  have  done  all 
they  can  do  to  prevent  it.  We  need  them  in  our  summer  resorts,  by 
the  searside  and  hill-side,  where  are  found  in  the  gay  crowd  too  many 
who  seem  to  have  left  Bible  and  Covenant  at  home.  We  need  them 
in  here  and  there  a  church,  where  Christ's  great  law  of  sacrifice  is 
practically  denied,  and  worldliness,  selfishness  or  strife  betokens  Ca^ 
Bar's  household,  rather  than  a  household  of  faith. 

IL  Because  saints  need  the  discipline  of  Caesar's  household.  ^My 
soul  is  among  lions !"  groaned  St  David  at  one  time.  But  it  was  a 
good  thing  for  him.  He  grew  a  saint  with  thews  and  sinews,  a  lion- 
tamer,  a  lion-conqueror.  Grod  ordains  praise  ^ut  of  the  mouths  of 
babes  and  sucklings,"  as  it  is  written.  But  he  wants  them  to  grow 
out  of  babyhood  into  manhood,  so  as  to  do  man's  work  for  him.  And 
so  they  need  training,  to  be  had  in  Csesar's  household  only.  For 
sainthood  radicaUy  consists  in  the  preference  of  God  to  the  world. 
And  when  the  world's  highest  bids  are  offered,  where  the  world's 
lustiest  temptations  wrestle,  where  all  that  this  world  can  offer  is 
most  temptingly  displayed,  to  make  good  the  confession  ^There  is 
none  upon  earth  that  I  desire  beside  thee,"  this  makes  the  manly 
saint.  And  if  sainthood  can  only  in  Caesar's  household  attain  to 
manhood,  it  needs  the  drill  it  gets  there  to  make  it  independent,  mod- 
est, firm,  looking  more  to  God  than  to  majorities,  more  to  his  law 
than  custom  or  £uhion,  more  to  eternity,  than  temporary  profits  or 
mortal  judgments,  yet  in  all  this,^rendering  duly  unto   Cassar   the 
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things  that  are  Csesar's  rightly.  It  needs  also  to  see  what  it  sees 
there  to  keep  it  humble,  considering  itself  lest  it  also  be  tempted. 
There  it  sees  the  emptiness  and  instability  of  a  morality  that  has  no 
root  in  Grod.  There  it  learns  to  fear,  lest  its  own  fall  should  newly 
point  the  scoffing  adage,  ^very  man  has  his  price."  There  it 
learns  to  abide  in  him  whose  grace  alone  can  keep  from  fiJling. 

Finally:  We  may  neither  court  trial,  nor  shrink  out  of  it  when  God 
has  put  us  in.  It  was  a  grievous  mistake  when  Christians  began  to 
think  that  the  only  place  for  a  saint  was  a  convent,  or  a  hermitage. 
We  are  taught  to  pray,  "Lead  us  not  into  temptation ;"  but  we  are 
also  assured,  '^Blessed  is  the  man  that  endureth  temptation." 

Great  battles  are  glorious  in  the  annals  of  the  victors ;  great 
sieges,  like  those  of  Leyden  and  Londonderry,  still  more  so.  The 
grandest  displays  of  martial  genius  and  prowess  for  a  few  hours, 
are  outshone  by  the  glow  of  prudence,  constancy,  and  courage  for 
weeks  and  months  together,  while  heroes  not  only  beat  back  the 
assault  in  the  deadly  breach,  but  outwear  the  slow  grinding  of  hunger, 
watching,  sickness  and  deferred  hope,  until  the  glad  day  that  brings 
relief. 

It  is  the  slow  trial  of  siege,  rather  than  the  quick  trial  of  battle, 
that  the  saint  in  Caesar's  household  is  called  to  endure.  ^Behold," 
saith  the  Apostle,  ^e  count  them  happy  which  endure." 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 

1. — The  AUmemenJL  By  Rev.  ARCHiBiXD  Alexander  HoDOBy 
D.  D.,  Professor  of  Didactic,  Historical  and  Polemical  Theology  in 
the  Western  Theological  Seminary,  at  Allegheny,  Pa.  Philadel- 
phia :  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,    pp.  440. 

It  is  significant  that  this  volume  should  be  put  forth  by  the  Pres- 
byterian Board  of  Publication  before  the  echo  of  the  great  Presby- 
terian Union  Meeting  had  ceased  to  reverberate.  The  only  possible 
basis  of  union  for  the  two  Greneral  Assemblies  is  a  liberal  interpre- 
tation of  the  Westminster  Confession,  to  which  both  bodies  have 
professed  to  adhere.     But  the  pre&ce  declares  that  this  book  is  put 
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forth  in  <Mndication  of  the  ancient  fiiith  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
and  of  the  unquestionable  and  only  legitimate  interpretation  of  her 
standards." 

Accordingly  the  Hopkinsian,  or  Grovemmental  theory  of  Jenkins, 
Beman,  Barnes,  Fiske  and  others,  is  opposed  with  great  force ;  as  also 
the  Moral  Influence  theory  of  Young,  BushneU,  etc  The  Satisfaction 
Uieory  is  clearly  set  forth,  powerfully  advocated,  making  Christ's  work 
of  the  propitiation  of  God  real,  aod  not  metaphysical.  All  this  we 
were  prepared  for;  but  that  the  Linuted  Atonement  theory,  or  what 
the  author  calls  ^e  definite  and  personal  redemption"  plan  should 
also  be  so  stoutly  insisted  on,  and  be  so  mixed  with  the  whole  "Satis- 
^ction"  scheme,  and  at  such  a  time  as  this,  astonishes  us.  It  is  a 
source  of  great  weakness,  and  most  unfortunate.  It  is  ^^e  feet  of 
day,"  which  will  crumble  and  bring  down  even  '^he  head  of  gold." 
How  very  weak  is  the  chain  forged  on  this  wise. 

"It  certainly  follows  that  ....  the  design  and  effect  of  Christie  peculiar 
sacrifice  of  himself  ....  must  have  been  to  secure  with  certainty  the 
a«t>^al  remission  of  the  sins  of  all  those  for  whom  he  died.  And  it  follows 
that  Christ  must  make  intercession  for  all  those  for  whom  he  made  expia- 
tion. But  Christ^s  intercession  is  always  efficacious.  It  is  offered  l^om  a 
throne  at  the  right  hand  of  his  Father.  His  formula  of  intercession  is 
'Father  1  wUU  His  testimony  is  that  the  'Father  heareth  him  always.' 
And  he  intercedes  only  for  his  'own  people.^  John  xrii.  9.  '/  pray* 
not  for  the  world,  but  for  ikem  which  thou  hast  given  me.**^ 

/ 

Prayer  is  desire ;  ind  we  should  be  sorry  enough  to  believe  that 

Christ  had  no  desire  for  the  salvation  of  the  world,  though  at  that 
particular  time,  John  xvii,  it  is  true  enough  that  Christ  did  pray  only 
for  his  people.  How  strange  it  is  that,  even  at  this  day,  the  Presby* 
terian  Old  School  men  wiU  not  separate  the  Divine  purpose  from  the 
Divine  provision  of  salvation.  It  only  confirms  the  view  now  gen- 
erally taken  by  Congregationalists,  that  our  Old  School  Congrega- 
tional young  men  must  go  to  Hartford  and  not  to  Princeton,  nor 
Allegheny ;  and  that  the  Hartford  Seminary  must  be  fostered  and 
thoroughly  equipped ;  for  no  such  clay  is  mixed  with  the  teachings 
there.  Afb&r  all,  the  chapter,  in  this  volume,  on  ^What  is  the  stand- 
ard of  Calvinism  ?  and  what  is  the  doctrine  on  this  subject  of  the 
Westminster  Confession,  and  Catechism  ?"  interests  us  deeply,  and 
with  many  other  portions  of  the  volume,  is  of  much  value.  We 
think  they  must  have  a  special  interest  for,  and  a  lively  effect  on  New 
School  Presbyterians. 
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2^—^  Journey  in  BraxiL    By  Ph>fe88or  and  Mrs.  Louis  AaASSiz. 
Boston :  Ticknor  &  Fields,    pp.  540.     1868. 

Mrs.  Aoassiz  seems  to  have  kept  the  Journal  well  and  woven  the 
scientific  investigations  of  this  grand  expedition  into  a  charming  story 
,which  will  do  much  toward  popularizing  a  knowledge  of  the  physical 
features,  the  mountains  and  rivers,  the  animals  and  plants  of  this 
newly  opened  tropical  country.  The  reader  of  this  book  will  soon 
discover  that  our  great  naturalist  is  working  out  original  and  broad 
problems.  He  is  not  following  in  old  paths.  He  is  not  satisfied  with 
the  aim  of  Humboldt,  Cuvier,  Lavoisier  and  La  Place,  which  was  dis- 
covery. Li  the  days  when  little  was  known  of  animals  and  plants 
the  great  object  necessarily  was  the  finding  of  new  species.  Now  the 
great  work  is  the  questioning  of  fundamental  relations ;  but  of  the  im- 
portant discoveries  of  the  past,  says  Pro£  Agassiz,  in  one  of  his  lec- 
tures to  his  associates  on  shipboard : 

"There  looms  up  a  deeper  question  for  scientific  men,  the  solution  of 
which  is  to  be  the  most  important  result  of  their  work  in  coming  genera- 
tions. The  origin  of  life  is  the  great  question  of  the  day.  How  did  the 
organic  world  come  to  be  as  it  is  ?  It  must  be  our  aim  to  throw  some 
light  on  this  subject  by  our  present  journey.  How  did  Brazil  come  to  be 
inhabited  by  the  animals  and  plants  now  living  there  P  Who  were  its  in- 
habitants in  past  times  P*' 

The  party  turned  their  attention  largely  to  the  collection  of  eggs 
and  embryos  and  the  study  of  the  young,  as  having  an  important 
bearing  on  the- question  of  origin.  He  has  found  that  all  animals  of 
the  same  class  are  very  much  alike  in  their  earlier  stages  of  growth, 
and  yet  no  germ  ever  grows  to  be  different  from  its  parent  nor  di- 
verges from  the  pattern  imposed  upon  it  at  its  birth. 

Mrs.  Agassiz,  woman-like,  seems  to  have  been  even  more  interested 
in  the  people  and  their  habits  of  life  than  in  the  more  scientific  objects 
of  the  expedition.  She  gives  us  various  lively  and  interesting  descrip- 
tions of  the  native  men  and  women  of  the  country,  and  several  of 
the  wood  engravings  strikingly  assist  the  descriptions.  She  even 
waltzed  to  show  them  in  turn  how  dancing  in  our  country  b  done. 
Many  of  the  cuts  represent  the  beautiful  palm  trees  which  add  so 
,  much  to  the  picturesque' of  the  country.  Mr.  Nathaniel  Thayer  de- 
serves great  credit  for  the  appreciation  and  continuous  generosity 
which  made  the  expedition  so  complete  a  success  and  has  connected 
his  name  permanently  with  an  interesting  advance  in  natural  science. 
Messrs.  Ticknor  &  Fields  have  brought  out  the  volume  in  a  very 
attractive  dress. 
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d« — 7^  Boot  of  Worship.     PstdmSf  R^mns  and  S^ritwd  Songi^ 
with  Music.    By  Leonabd  Woolset  Bacon. 

The  issue  of  a  new  Hymn  and  Tune  Book  has  become  so  common 
an  event  as  scarcely  to  attract  notice.  The  time  has  been,  and  that 
not  long  ago,  when  you  could  have  counted  all  the  Hymn  and  Tune 
Books  in  use  upon  your  fingers ;  but  now  their  name  is  'Region/' 
Among  ^o  many,  it  has  become  exceedingly  difficult  to  select  that 
which,  on  the  whole,  is  best  suited  for  ^'the  service  of  song  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord."  All  have  their  excellencies.  All  have  their 
defects.  Each  one  perhaps  is  superior  to  any  and  every  other  in  some 
respects.  A  perfect  Hymn  Book  has  not  been  produced  and  is  not 
likely  to  be  at  present  Such  a  book  can  be  expected  only  when  a 
perfect  Christian  experience  has  voiced  itself  in  song. 

Among  the  more  recent  issues,  with  as  many  excellencies  and  as 
few  defects,  perhaps,  as  any,  is  that  named  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
The  publishers  of  the  Book  of  Worship  claim  for  it  the  following 
distinctive  features:  1.  Moderate  size.  2.  Typographical  beauty. 
3.  Felicity  of  arrangement.  4.  Variety  of  adaptation.  5.  Freedom 
from  vexatious  alterations,  both  in  hymns  and  tunes.  6.  Complete- 
ness. 7.  Cheapness.  And  if  any  one  will  give  the  book  a  thorough 
and  candid  examination,  we  are  inclined  to  think. he  will  endorse 
the  claim. 

The  book  is  divided  into  Psalms  and  Hymns  and  Spiritual  Songs 
though  all  are  reckoned  and  numbered  as  Hymns,  so  that  no  difficulty 
is  experienced  in  announcing  or  finding  any  particular  hymn.  The 
distinction  between  psalms  and  hynms,  once  so  strenuously  insisted 
on,  has  become  obsolete,  and  might  as  well  perhaps  be  laid  aside.  No 
importance  is  attached  to  it  in  the  present  collection.  It  is  used 
simply  as  a  matter  of  taste  and  convenience.  Some  hymns  are  more 
true  to  the  spirit  of  the  Book  of  Psalms,  than  many  psalms  so  called. 
The  Psalms  in  this  collection  are  selections  from  the  metrical  version 
of  the  Psalms  of  David,  chiefiy  by  Watts ;  those  only  being  retiuned 
which  the  church  has  adopted,  and  which  have  come  into  actual  use. 
They  number  one  hundred  and  three,  and  are  chiefiy  psalms  of  adora- 
tion and  praise,  most  suitable  for  the  commencement  of  church  ser- 
vice. The  hymns,  which  are  judiciously  selected  and  well  arranged, 
cover  the  whole  ground  of  Christ's  redemptive  work,  with  other  collat- 
eral subjects  ;  and  are  sufficiently  varied  to  suit  any  occasion  of  public 
worship.  The  Spiritual  Songs,  a  new  and  striking  feature  of  the  book, 
embrace  those  metrical  compositions  which  are  now  generally  used  in 
nrayer  meetings  and  in  the  Sabbath  School ;  songs  which  the  people 
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love  to  ^g  and  will  sing,  espedallj  in  seasons  of  revival,  tbongh 
they  have  not  many  of  them  as  yet  found  a  place  in  oar  church  man- 
uals. The  book  is  thus  most  admirably  adapted  to  all  the  purposes 
for  which  a  book  of  worship  is  wanted,  and,  what  is  a  great  advantage, 
the  same  book  can  be  used  in  the  church  assembly,  in  the  Sabbath 
School,  and  in  the  conference  meeting. 

We  have  thus  &r  spoken  of  the  Book  of  Worship  as  a  Hymn  Book 
simply.  In  this  respect  we  think  it  not  inferior  pracHcalfy  to  any  that 
has  recently  been  issued,  though  it  contains  only  about  half  as  many 
hynms  as  the  Sabbath  Hymn  Book,  Songs  for  the  Sanctuary,  Qiurch 
Psalmody,  the  Psalmis^  Psalms  and  Hymns,  and  other  collections 
now  in  use.  But  the  chief  excellence  of  the  Book  of  Worship  b,  in 
our  judgment,  the  combination  of  hymns  and  tunes:  tihe  perfect 
adaptation  of  each  hymn  to  its  appropriate  tune.  This  has  been  done 
with  rare  musical  skill  and  taste  on  the  part  of  the  compiler,  by  a 
mechanical  arrangement  which  has  not  heretofore  been  adopted*  The 
tune  is  printed  at  the  head  of  each  hymn,  and  if  the  leaf  is  turned  in 
singing  any  hynm,  the  tune  is  repeated  at  the  top  of  the  page,  so  that 
the  singer  has  always  both  hymn  and  tune  on  the  open  page  before 
him.  The  special  advantage  of  this  arrangement  is  that  each  hymn 
can  be  set  to  the  one  tune  to  which  it  is  best  adapted.  Of  course 
many  of  the  most  familiar  and  best  tunes,  are  several  times  repeated 
in  the  book.  The  aim  of  the  compiler  seems  to  have  been,  without 
indulging  any  idiosyncracy  of  his  own,  to  connect  each  hymn  with  the 
tune  to  which  it  has  already  been  wedded  in  the  usage  of  the  church. 
Thus  we  have  at  last,  what  has  been  so  long  waited  for,  a  hynm  and 
tune  book,  in  which  the  old  femiliar  hymns  are  joined  to  the  old  femil- 
iar  tunes,  as  is  certainly  most  befitting.  The  Book  of  Worship  is 
preeminently  adapted  to  congregational  singing.  In  this  particular^ 
we  know  no  book  to  be  compared  with  it.  Congregations  can  sing  at 
once  from  it,  and  continue  to  sing  from  it.  If  any  church  is  consid- 
ering the  subject  of  introducing  congregational  singing,  we  say  send 
for  the  Book  of  Worship,  and  the  experiment,  if  tried,  can  hardly 
fail  to  succeed. 

To  sum  up  all  in  one  word,  the  Book  of  Worship  is  a  Uve  book. 
It  has  less  dead  wood  in  it  than  any  Hymn  and  Tune  Book  we  have 
ever  seen.  There  is  scarcely  a  hymn  and  tune  in  it  that  can  not  be 
used,  and  would  not  probably  be  used  in  the  course  of  time.  It  is 
not  a  book  to  keep  on  the  shel^  or  lay  upon  the  table,  as  a  coUection 
of  sacred  poetry  from  which  to  cull  elegant  extracts,  to  quote  in  ser- 
mons, or  to  conmiit  to  memory ;  but  a  book  to  sing  from,  in  the  sano- 
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toaiy,  in  the  lecture  room,  at  the  fiEunily  altar,  and  in  the  Sabbath 
School ;  a  book  of  worship  as  it  is  most  happily  called.  We  rejoice 
that  it  has  been  published.  We  shall  be  glad  to  see  it  introduced,  when 
the  way  is  open  for  it,  into  our  churches.  It  will  do  much,  wherever 
it  IB  introduced,  to  educate  the  people  in  the  service  of  song  and  so 
prepare  the  way  for  the  good  time  coming,  when  the  words  of  the 
Psalmist  shall  be  something  more  than  prophecy,  ^Let  the  people 
praise  thee.  Oh  God,  let  all  the  people  praise  thee." 

4. — On  Both  Sides  of  the  Sea:  A  Story  of  the  Oommanweabh  and  the 
Restoration.  A  Sequel  to  the  Draytons  and  the  Davenants.  By 
the  Author  of  ^Chronicles  of  the  Schonberg-Cotta  Family."  New 
York :  M.«W.  Dodd.    Boston :  Gould  &  Lincoln,  pp.  510. 

This  is  probably  the  most  interesting  and  profitable  of  all  the  relig- 
ious stories  of  this  very  gifted  writer.  The  subject  is  well  chosen  for 
these  times.  Beginning  with  Oliver's  recollections  on  that  fatal  morn- 
ing, January  30,  1649,  we  have  all  the  great  men  and  stirring  events  of 
that  remarkable  period  of  English  history  brought  forward  as  on  a 
stage.  Mr.  Dodd's  edition  is  the  only  American  one  that  has  the 
author's  sanction. 

5^ — CdUeffe  Life;  Its  Theory  and  Practice.  By  Rev.  Stephen 
Old?,  p.D^  LL.D.,  late  President  of  the  Wesleyan  University. 
New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

Here  are  seven  Lectures  and  four  Baccalaureate  discourses  which 
were  addressed  to  young  men  by  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  pop- 
ular of  our  college  Presidents.  These  mature  and  comprehensive 
views  in  relation  to  mental  and  moral  culture,  deserve  the  careful 
consideration  of  all  undergraduates  and  every  body  else. 

6d — Muwenward  —  Earthward.  By  Harriet  B.  McKeeter. 
Philadelphia:  J.  C.  Garrigues  &  Ck>.  For  sale  by  Mass.  S.  S. 
Society,  Boston,    pp.  369. 

This  is  an  attractive  view  of  a  Christian  home,  drawn  to  life,  for 
youth.    Its  reading  can  not  &il  to  profit. 

7. — A  Parting  Word.  By  Newman  Hall.  New  York :  Sheldon 
Sc  Ck>mpany.    Boston :  Grould  &  Lincoln,    pp.  88. 

The  ^Obtroduction"  addresses  this  volume  *^o  those  whom  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  addressing  in  America  on  the  great  truths  of  the 
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Gospel,  but  who  have  not  decided  to  yield  their  hearts  at  onoe  to  the 
Saviour."  The  object  is  to  impress  the  importance  of  **now^  on  the 
heart  of  the  unsaved.  It  is  done  with  copious  and  impassioned  rea- 
soning and  is  just  the  thing  to  present  to  many  persons. 

8. — The  Door  without  a  Knocker,    pp.  235. 
The  Bwfe  Victory,    pp.  189. 

Thssb  two  beautlfal  books  are  reprints  from  English  works  by 
Henry  Hoyt,  9  Cornhill,  Boston.  The  first  shows  up  the  meaimesB 
and  misery  of  a  selfish  soul  and  life  and  in  contrast  with  the  betnty 
and  usefulness  of  goodness.  The  second  is  just  the  book  for  boys  to 
read  who  need  to  be  taught  the  superiority  and  final  advantage  of 
truthfulness  and  honor.  Mr.  Hoyt  is  publishing  many  ezoeUent 
books  for  children  and  youth. 

^.—The  LitUe  Fox:  or  the  Story  of  Captain  Sir  F.  L.  BtCHntw^t 
Arctic  ExpeditMn.  pp.  198.  New  York:  M.  W.  Dodd.  Boston  : 
Gk>uld  &  Lincoln. 

A  BEAUTIFUL  and  entertaining  book  in  large  type  and  well  adapted 
to  children,  as  it  tells  about  dogs,  foxes,  reindeer,  etc,  the  novel 
things  to  be  seen  among  the  Laplanders* 

10.— The  Two  WaBets. 

The  Book  of  Remembrance  ;  an  JIUgory. 

Shining  lAght :  A  hook  for  Toung  Christians. 

The  Pet  Lamb  and  Lambs  of  the  Flock. 

The  Bird  and  the  ArroWf  with  the  Bog  that  did  notUke  Warky  etc. 

The  Shannons:  or  from  Darkness  to  Light,    pp.  336. 

Thesb  are  all  published  by  the  Presbyterian  FubUcadon  Com- 
mittee, Philadelphia.  They  are  exceUent  books  for  the  young  and 
several  of  them  of  unusual  interest  and  importance.  A  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  Committee  will  bring  them  promptly  by  mail,  prepaid. 
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ARTICLE  X. 

THE  ROUND  TABLE. 

"The  Devil's  Bait  on  the  Lord's  Hook."  So  an  Iowa  Tem- 
perance Journal  chara<%erize8  Mr.  Beecfaer's  proposition  to  the  Brook- 
lyn Christian  Association,  to  introduce  bowling  alleys  and  bUliard 
tables  into  their  new  building.  It  is  pronounced  "an  attempt  to  fish 
for  men  with  the  Lord's  hook  baited  with  the  devil's  worms,  no  war- 
rant for  which  can  be  found  in  the  example  of  the  fisherman  of  Gal- 
ilee." The  question  is  well  put  whether  Paul,  with  his  views  of 
"offending"  others,  would  place  such  stumbling  blocks  as  billiard  tables 
and  bowling  alleys  in  the  way  of  his  weaker  brethren,  just  to  accomo- 
date a  few  fast  young  men  ?  The  Temperance  editor  proposes  in- 
stead, with  ezoeUent  pertinency,  "extensive  woodsheds,  well  supplied 
with  good  dry  wood,  sharp  axes,  and  well-filed  saws  I  Let  us  have 
work-shops  with  chests  of  tools,  carpenter's  benches,  and  every  &c- 
ility  for  the  development  of  mechanical  ingenuity." 

"Mr.  Beecher  very  ingeniously  says  he  'dont  know  why  the  devil  should 
own  exercise  any  more  than  he  does  music.'  It  strikes  us  that  there  is  just 
a  little  unfairness  in  this  way  of  putting  it.  For  there  are  various  kinds  of 
exercise,  and  some  of  them,  even  Mr.  Beecher  would  admit,  are  unques- 
tionably and  incorrigibly  devilish.  Woman-whipping  is  ^exercise';  and 
prize-fighting  is  'exercise,'  most  decidedly.  Such  exercises  as  th^e  certainly 
belong  to  the  devil.  We  conclude  then  that  Mr.  Beecher  meant  amuse- 
ments such  as  billiard  and  ball  playing.  Admitting  that  the  devil  has  no 
rightfiil  ownership  in  these  amusements,  they  are  not  worth  tl^e  trouble  and 
expense  of  an  attempt  to  rescue  them  firom  his  control." 

The  Western  editor  is  evidently  sharper  than  the  Brooklyn  orator. 
It  is  about  time  this  loose  and  inconsequential  talk  were  ruled  out  of 
intelligent  and  sensible,  not  to  say  Christian,  circles.  The  question 
between  those  who  argue  for  the  Christianization  of  certain  amuse- 
ments and  those  who  object,  is  not  the  question  of  any  amusements, 
but  of  what.  It  is  a  very  cunning  dodge,  when  some  recreations  are 
opposed,  to  cry  out,  "So  you  are  opposed  to  all  recreations"  I  but  it  is 
a  very  shallow  and  transparent  one.  The  question  is  not  whether 
the  devil  shall  have  those  forms  of  amusement  which  are  domiciliated 
among  Christians,  but  whether  he  shall  keep  those  which  can  not 
safely  be  domiciliated.  In  a  word  it  is  not  the  question  of  amuse- 
ments on  th6  whole,  but  the  narrower  question  of  certain  objectionable 
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ones,  as  such.  The  advocates  of  these  will  never  succeed  as  long  as 
they  avoid  the  very  point  to  be  made  out,  viz.,  that  these  particular 
ones  are  not  objectionable.  They  betray  a  mournful  lack  of  argument, 
and  attempt,  instead,  to  carry  the  question  by  outcry.  They  need  a 
little  elementary  instruction  about  avoiding  ambiguity  and  '^distribut- 
ing  the  middle  term"  in  logic  The  question  stated  logically  is  some- 
thing like  this.  • 

1.  The  church  ought  to  rescue  from  the  devil  some  amusements, 
(e.  ^.,  those  whose  influence,  tendencies,  and  associations  can  be 
cleansed,  made  harmless,  and  congruous  with  religion). 

2.  Billiards  and  bowling  alleys  are  some  amusements,  (e.  g^  those 
which  can  not  be  so  purified,  i.  e^ — other  ones). 

3.  Therefore  the  cl^urch  should  adopt  them ! 

On  this  style  of  reasoning  it  might  be  proved  that  the  devil  himself 
should  be  received  into  the  church. 

It  is  no  answer  to  say,  ^there  are  good  Christians  who  use  billiards 
and  bowling  alleys,  therefore  they  are  harmless."  For  it  is  very  easy 
to  show  that  their  using  them  sanctions  and  increases  their  pernicious 
influence.  It  might  just  as  well  be  pretended  that  the  dramatization 
of  ^'Norwood"  proves  that  our  theatres  are  morally  harmless. 

CoNJECTUBAX.  Aristarchus  begs  a  place  in  your  Round  Table. 
He  has,  in  his  own  estimation,  exercised  his  skill  in  conjectural  criti- 
cism so  successfully  that  he  may  be  justified  in  making  his  powers 
known.  He  wiU  give  you  a  few  specimens.  The  readers  of  Shake- 
speare have  been  perplexed  to  make  sense  of  a  sentence  in  the  second 
scene  of  the  first  act  of  The  Tempest,  where  Prospero  describes  to 
his  daughter  the  perfidy  of  his  brother : 

**He  being  thus  lorded, 
Not  only  with  what  my  revenue  yielded, 
But  what  my  power  might  else  exact, — ^like  one, 
Who  having,  unto  truth,  by  telling  of  it, 
Made  such  a  sinner  of  his  memory, 
To  credit  his  own  lie.** 

Every  one  sees  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  sense  of  a  man's 
^'making  a  sinner  of  his  memory  unto  truth,  by  telling  of  it"  and  by 
this  method  come  to  '^credit  his  own  lie."  The  passage  needs  only  the 
change  of  a  single  letter,  by  turning  the  t  into  an  s  in  the  word  ^^tell- 
ing,"  the  passage  will  then  read  thus : 

*'Like  one 
Who  having,  unto  truth,  by  selling  of  it 
Made  such  a  sinner  of  his  memory 
To  credit  his  own  lie,*^  etc. 
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When  a  man  tells  a  lie,  he  may  be  said  to  exchange  the  trnth  for  a 
lie,  which  is  a  kind  of  selling  of  the  truth,  and  that  is  very  much 
calcalated  to  make  ^  sinner  of  his  memory^ ;  so  the  passage  appears 
to  Aristarchus  plain. 

Let  him  try  his  strength  upon  another  passage  in  Milton's  Paradise 
Lost,  Book  m,  line  844. 

"No  sooner  had  th'  Almighty  ceasM ;  but  all 
The  multitude  of  Angels  with  a  shout, 
Loud  as  from  numbers  without  number,  sweet 
As  from  blessed  voices,  uttering  joy :  Heav*n  rung 
With  Jubilee,  and  loud  Hosannas  filled 
Th^  eternal  Regions"': 
The  great  difficulty  here  is  in  parsing  this  passage.    How  is  the 
grammar  to  be  madOiOut?    An  affirmative  verb  seems  to  be  wanting. 
Dr.  Bentley,  who  is  a  disciple  of  Aristarchus,  says  in  one  of  his  notes : 
^Here's  a  sentence  without  a  verb.    No  doubt  the  author  gave  it 

**The  maltitude  of  angels  gave  a  shout." 

But  this  is  too  bold  and  entirely  unnecessary.  No  doubt  the  au- 
thor meant  to  imitate  certain  elliptical  examples  found  in  the  classic 
poets.  In  Neptune's  speech  to  the  winds  and  waves,  in  the  first  book 
of  the  ^nead,  132d  line,  we  have  this  example : 

Tantane  vos  generis  tenuit  fiducia  vestri  P 
Jam  ccelum  terramque  meo  sine  numine,  venti, 
Miscere,  et  tantas  audetis  tollere  moles  ? 
Quos  ego.    Sed  motos  pnestat  componere  fluctus. 

And  we  have  a  very  similar  example  in  Juno's  speech  a  few  lines 
previous.  The  leaving  out  of  the  finite  verb  was  intentional  and  was, 
in  the  author's  view,  exquisitely  epic  The  only  fault  in  our  common 
editions  is  in  the  pointing,  which  should  be  thus : 

Quos  ego — Sed  motos  pnestat  componere  fiuctus. 

Macrobius  on  this  line  gives  a  parallel  example  from  Demosthenes. 
See  Saturnalia,  Book  VI,  chap.  6. 

Aristarchus  will  give  one  example  more  from  the  sacred  Book.  In 
the  epistle  of  James,  chap.  iii.  v.  6.  we  have  this  sentence :  And  the 
tongue  is  a  fire,  a  world  of  iniquity ;  in  the  original : — xai  ^  yXwtrtra 
fiupy  6  xdfffio^rr^^  ddtxta^.  This  has  puzzled  some ;  it  has  been  trans- 
lated— abundance  of  iniquity,  as  is  the  meaning  of  our  conmion 
translation ;  the  ornament  of  iniquity,  which  is  the  first  meaning  of  the 
word  xStffxoq,  But  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  sacred  writers  to  put 
the  predicate  of  a  proposition  in  the  genitive,  as  in  IL  Corin- 
thians  ii.  3,  ''my  joy  is  the  joy  of  yon  all,"  or,  leaving  out  the 

VOL.  VIII. — ^NO.  XLI.  26 
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italics,  ^7  joy  is— of  you  all/'  So  in  tlus  passage.  *The  tongue  is 
a  fire ;  the  world  is^-of  iniquity,"  <.  «.,  a  world  of  iniquity,  or,  still 
better,  repeat  the  noun  of  the  last  sentence— S>ii7 — ^"The  tongue  is  a 
fire,  8  xoiffioq  icri  Zlri  r^c  ^^ixta^ ;  %,  e^  the  tongue  is  a  fire  and  the 
world  is  made  up  of  wicked  combustibles ;  so  is  the  tongue  among 
our  members,  that  it  defileth  the  whole  body  and  setteth  on  fire  the 
course  of  nature ;  and  is  set  on  fire  of  hell.  This  is  all  conseeutiTe 
and  natural.  In  all  the  cases  quoted  in  Wetstein*s  Testament,  **ohf* 
means  fuel ;  burnable  matter. 

Aristarchus,  having  given  these  specimens  of  his  conjectural  pow- 
ers, proceeds  to  a  more  difficult  work;  not  an  ancient  manuscript; 
not  a  lost  line  from  Homer;  not  an  inscrutable  construction  in  Isaiah, 
or  Job,  but.  The  Four  Rings  of  the  Ark,  published  in  the  last  num- 
ber of  Th$  Con^regatianal  Review.  There  are  one  or  two  sentences 
that  puzzle  even  Aristarchus  himself.  But,  as  blind  writing  is  the 
rage  and  madness  of  this  generation,  we  venture  to  read  Shittimwood 
on  page  176  in  the  last  line  but  three*  In  page  181,  in  the  first  line 
of  the  quotation  from  Dr.  Thomson's  ^'The  Land  and  the  Book,"  in- 
stead of  <<Sheikh  Fareig"  read  <'Sheikh  Fareij."  In  page  182,  for 
"Father  Paul  Sarpir"  read  "Father  Paul  Sarpi."  We  then  come  to  a 
line  which  Aristarchus  confesses  he  can  not  understand.  In  page 
184,  is  this  sentence:  "We  find  ourselves  on  our  advancement."  As 
this  line  seems  to  lack  meaning,  and  not  to  agree  with  the  context,  he 
would  propose  to  exchange  the  word  find  for  pride.  "We  pride  our- 
selves on  our  advancement."  In  the  last  sentence  in  the  piece,  it  reads, 
"I  tell  this  story  to  make  the  Bible  credible,  and  to  make  the  charity  of 
the  psuedo-millennial  day  a  certain  hope."  As  this  sentiment  makes  a 
contributor  to  an  Orthodox  journal  a  heretic  as  to  the  millennium 
Aristarchus  would  substitute  for  '^uedo,"  "paulo-post-miUennial  day." 
Both  readings  he  confesses  are  somewhat  harsh,  but  he  is  sure  he 
does  not  understand  the  one,  and  is  not  wholly  sure  that  he  under- 
stands the  other ;  but  he  supposes  it  to  mean  "the  swrnrcondng  mil- 
lennium." In  the  note  there  are  two  inconsistent  readings.  First,  "it 
occurred  in  Dorchester  a  Uttle  more  than  eighty  years  ago."  As  thia 
is  inconsistent  with  what  is  said  in  the  previous  page,  Aristarchus 
would  substitute  Jess  for  more.  If  the  boy  was  twelve  years  old  when 
he  saw  the  auction  and  that  took  place  more  than  eighty  years  ago* 
he  must  be  a  very  superannuated  witness  of  a  very  incredible  event* 
Nobody  will  believe  it.  In  the  second  line  after,  instead  of  two  Cor* 
inthian  columns  readybur,  for  the  house  was  cut  open  in  the  middle 
aad  two  would  not  have  supported  the  root 
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.  Pbksbtterianisic  Tieldino.  Is  it  possible  that  some  of  us  will  live 
to  see  a  grand  union  of  the  Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists  in 
this  country?  And  why  will  not  those  divisions  which  are  not  doc- 
trinal be  the  first  to  give  way  when  we  come  to  reap  the  harvest  of 
our  present  union  seedniowing?  The  American  Preihytmian  cmd 
Hneological  Review  for  April  contains,  with  other  excellent  papers, 
an  admirable  article  from  Dr.  Roswell  D.  Hitchcock,  one  of  its  associ- 
ate editors,  in  which  Presbyterianism  is  shown  to  be  undergoing  the 
process  of  reduction  and  simplification,  and  bids  &ir  to  come  a  long 
way  over  to  the  open  ground  of  Congregationalism.  The  article  is 
a  review  of  the  work  of  Dr.  P.  C.  Campbell  on  Ruling  Elder- 
ship, in  which  the  theory  of  Calvin,  of  two  kinds  of  Presbyters,  is 
given  up  as  no  longer  tenable.  We  quote  a  few  paragraphs  of  what 
Dr.  Hitchcock  says,  in  this  influential  Review^  as  another  evidence  of 
the  dawn  of  better  days. 

**Tbe  drift  of  critical  opLoion  is  now  decidedly  in  this  direction.  It  is 
beginning  to  be  conceded,  even  among  Presbyterians  of  the  staunchest 
sort,  that  Calvin  was  mistaken  in  his  interpretation  of  1  Tim.  v.  17 ;  that 
two  orders  of  Presbyters  are  not  there  brought  to  view,  but  only  one 
order ;  the  difierence  referred  to  being  simply  that  of  service,  and  not  of 
rank.  And  if  this  famous  passage  faUs  to  justify  the  Dual  Preshyterate, 
much  less  may  we  rely  upon  the  6  npoitndfuvo^^  iv  ffTtoodi^^  *he  that 
roleth  with  diligence/  of  Romans  xii.  8,  or  the  xoCtpvi^fftt^^  'govern- 
ments/ of  1  Cor.  xii.  28.  In  short,  the  Jure  Divino  theory  of  the  Lay 
Eldership  is  steadily  losing  ground.  A  better  support  is  sought  for  it  in 
the  New  Testament  recognition  throughout  of  the  right  and  propriety  of 
lay  participation  in  Church  government;  in  the  general  right  of  the 
Church,  asset  forth  by  Hooker  in  his  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  to  govern  itself 
by  whatsover  forms  it  pleases." 

**As  Presbyterians  it  is  high  time  for  ns  to  drop  this  Jure  Dwino  business 
altogether.  Jure  Dioino  Presbyterianism  is  no  better  than  Jure  Divino 
Episopacy,  or  Jure  Divino  Congregationalism,  except  in  so  far  as  the  polity 
itself  is  better." 

**It  is  only  our  strictly  Lay  Eldership  which  is  comparatively  new  and 
strange,  though  this  novelty  is  more  of  form  than  of  substance.  We  might 
easily  be  rid  of  it  any  day  by  ordaining  our  Lay  Elders,  and  making  them 
ministers  of  the  word  and  dispensers  of  the  sacraments.** 
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THE  LAST  OF  AUTUMN. 

BY  P.   L. 

I  LOVE  the  antamn,  yet  can  hardly  tell  why; 

The  flowers  haye  faded,  the  leaves  become  dry; 

'Tis  silent  around  us  —  there's  no  hum^ng  bees; 

There's  no  singing  birds  on  the  boughs  of  the  trees; 

No  chirp  of  the  cricket,  he's  gone  to  his  hole; 

The  geese  only  hiss  as  they  fly  from  the  cold. 

The  turkey  close  folds  her  smooth  wings  and  cries  quit; 

Proclaiming  our  thanks,  makes  her  think  of  the  spit. 

The  little  red  squirrel,  in  search  of  his  food, 

Looks  to  lefli  and  to  right,  then  crosses  the  road; 

Quick  picks  up  a  shellbark  —  the  best  nut  of  all,  — 

Recrosses  the  road,  and  runs  into  the  wall. 

Last  night  the  aurora  was  shooting  on  high, 

The  stars  were  seen  winking  all  over  the  sky. 

What !  there's  snow  flakes  now  flying  on  the  cold  blast: 

'Tis  no  longer  autumn,  'tis  winter  at  last  I 

Sad  this  would  make  us  had  we  never  before 

Seen  frost  on  the  window  and  snow  at  the  door. 

And  never  heanjl  the  wind  sigh  in  the  wainscot  — 

(This  sighing,  when  once  heard  is  never  forgot). 

Yes,  in  faith  we  believe  that  life  lies  beneath, 

That  there's  pure  air  in  heaven  which  millions  will  breathe. 

Now  this  gives  the  key  to  our  love  for  the  time 

That  so  much  reminds  us  of  man  past  his  prime. 

We  know  that  the  frost  and  the  snow  times  before 

Have  covered  the  rivers,  and  mountains,  and  moor, 

As  though  Nature,  tired,  had  lain  down  to  rest. 

While  the  sun  made  daily  short  trips  to  the  west. 

And  looks  on  the  world  as  if  it  were  sleeping. 

And  knew  the  good  that  from  rest  it  was  reaping. 

All  well  remember  what  has  often  been  said 

Of  the  mother  watching  her  infant  in  bed; 

That  she  takes  to  herself  some  suitable  place, 

Where  her  eye  can  rest  on  its  innocent  fiice, 

('Us  no  superstition,  this  kind  law  of  love. 

But  like  all  pure  affections  comes  from  above)  — 

The  child  feels  this  influence,  wakes  up  and  smiles: 

And  so  shall  the  world  be  of  slumber  beguiled: 

Flowers  shall  again  bloom,  leaves  wave  in  the  wind, 

And  nature  say,  smiling.  Our  Father  is  kind. 
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Aetiole  I. 

THE  IDEA  OF  MAN. 

If,  as  Oolton  has  observed,  and  few  would  care  to  deny,  ^'  Man 
is  that  compound  being  created  to  fill  the  wide  hiatus  that  must 
otherwise  have  remained  unoccupied  between  the  natural  world 
and  the  spiritual,"  it  is  strange  that  any  one  should  disparage 
and  dishonor  himself  and  the  race  by  assigning  a  lower  origin 
and  a  lower  destiny.  Yet,  among  the  shifts  to  undermine  the 
religion  of  the  Bible,  the  attempt  to  derive  man  from  a  gradu- 
ated series  of  spontaneous  developments,  and  of  course  to  deny 
his  obligation  to  and  dependence  upon  a  Supreme  Being,  has 
apparently  turned  the  heads  of  some,  encouraged  the  infidel 
expectations  of  more,  and  excited  the  insatiable  curiosity  of  a 
multitude ;  and  the  public  mind  is  agitated  by  views  and  claims 
which  threaten  alike  the  morality  of  the  individual,  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  family,  and  the  authority  and  peace  of  the  state. 
Alas !  that  Young's  verse  should  thus  be  verified : 

**  To  none  man  seems  ignoble,  but  to  man." 

But  this  is  the  legitimate  result  of  that  atheism  which  exalts  the 
speculating  reason  as  the  supreme  source  of  light  and  authority. 
By  the  knowledge  of  God  and  his  revealed  word,  and  not  pther- 
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wise,  can  man  obtain  a  correct  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
himself  and  his  race.    Pope's  couplet — 

^*  Know  then  tbyself,  presume  not  Grod  to  scan, 
The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man  " — 

is  only  half  true,  because  without  scanning  God  man  cannot 
know  himself,  any  more  than  he  can  understand  shade  or  dark- 
ness  without  a  knowledge  of  light. 

What,  then,  is  the  scriptural  idea  of  man  ?  The  answer  to 
this  question  will  throw  the  light  of  certainty  and  authority 
upon  some  of  the  disquieting  problems  of  the  day. 

The  first  element  of  the  scriptural  idea  of  man  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  he  constitutes  a  kingdom  by  himself,  as  distinct 
frox)^  the  animal  kingdom  as  that  is  from  the  vegetable,  or  the 
vegetable  from  the  mineral.  In  the  vegetable  and  animal  king- 
doms one  genus  is  distinguished  from  another  by  the  oft-repeated 
phr^e,  ^^  after  his  kind."  But  man  is  described  in  contrast  with 
these,  as  ^^  in  the  image  of  God."  In  that  image,  of  course,  he 
could  be  of  only  one  genus.  Besides,  he  was  the  last  work  of 
the  last  creative  day,  and*  was  constituted  lord  of  all  terrestrial 
things.  Thus  the  order  and  the  specified  purpose  of  his  crea- 
tion demonstrate  that  he  is  a  kingdom  by  himself,  at  once  the 
highest  in  the  scale  of  the  kingdoms  of  nature,  and  the  lowest 
in  the  kingdoms  of  the  supernatural.  For  while  he  belongs  to 
the  natural  as  a  physical  being,  he  belongs  to  the  supernatural 
as  a  spiritual  being.  He  is  a  complex  being,  bridging  the  gulf 
between  the  natural  and  the  spiritual  world.  It  is  no  more 
appropriate  to  call  him  an  animal,  because  he  has  flesh  and 
blood  and  derives  his  physical  substance  and  sustenance  from 
earthly  sources,  than  to  call  him  a  god  or  an  angel  because  his 
spiritual  substance  is  derived  from  a  heavenly  source.  He  is  a 
little  lower  than  the  angels,  but  much  higher  than  the  animals. 
He  is  neither  animal  nor  angelic,  but  human.  He  is  not  the 
highest  link  in  the  chain  of  natural  development  from  lower 
orders,  nor  the  lowest  link  in  a  chain  of  natural  degeneracy 
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from  higher  orders.  He  was  not  developed  into,  but  he  was  cre- 
ated a  kingdom  by  himself.  Aside  from  man,  there  is  no  earthly 
being  capable  of  recognizing  the  fact  of  a  spiritual  world,  or  of 
holding  communion  with  spiritual  beings.  Had  the  work  of 
creation  ended  with  the  animal  kingdom,  tlie  universe  would 
have  been  incomplete,  because  destitute  of  any  real  and  perma- 
nent connecting  link  between  the  natural  and  the  spiritual. 
Even  Ovid  perceived  this : 

'*  A  creature  of  a  more  exalted  kind 
Was  wanted  yet,  and  then  was  man  designed, 
Conscious  of  thought." 

He  was  fitted  to  have  dominion  over  the  lower  orders  of  crea- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  to  be  the  intelligent  and  responsible 
subject  of  the  moral  government  of  God.  If  by  his  physical 
nature  he  was  allied  to  this  world,  by  his  spiritual  nature  he 
was  allied  to  the  world  of  angelic  spirits  and  of  God. 

The  second  element  in  the  scriptural  idea  of  man  is  found  in 
the  fact  of  his  tripersonality.  "  In  the  day  that  God  created 
man,  in  the  likeness  of  God  made  he  him."  What  is  the 
import  of  that  likeness  ?  In  addition  to'  the  resemblances  which 
are  commonly  mentioned,  such  as  the  intuitive  reason,  the  crea- 
tive imagination,  and  the  free  will,  there  is  another  resemblance 
which,  though  less  familiar,  is  not  less  important ;  it  is  that  of 
personality.  The  likeness  of  man  to  God  cannot  of  course  be 
characterized  by  anything  which  the  lower  orders  of  creation 
have  in  common  with  man.  God  is  a  personal  Being,  because 
he  is  self-conscious,  and  self-conscious  because  he  thinks.  Man 
is  a  thinking  being,  and  therefore  self-conscious.  He  knows  his 
own  existence.  He  can  contemplate  his  own  spiritual  being. 
He  can  even  make  his  own  thought  the  object  of  his  contempla- 
tion. Ho  can  say,  ^^  I,"  and  this  demonstrates  the  fact  of  his 
personality  as  much  as  when  he  says,  with  Descartes,  ^^  I  think, 
therefore  I  am." 
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The  mode  of  God's  personality,  however,  is  triune.  He  is 
three  Persons  in  one  Being  or  Essence.  He  can  saj  not  only  in 
himself, "  I,"  but  also  to  himself,  "Thou,"  and  of  himself,  "He." 
He  is  Trinity  in  Unity.  The  likeness  of  man  to  God  is  not 
such  as  makes  man  God,  but  only  such  as  makes  man,  in  his 
finiteness,  resemble  God  in  some  degree.  And  a  resemblance 
to  the  tripersonality  of  God  is  found  in  man  according  to  the 
scriptural  idea. 

Man  was  created  not  only  as  a  unit,  but  also  as  a  unity. 
"  And  the  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  tlie  ground,  and 
breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life  ;  and  man  became  a 
living  soul."  That  he  was  an  individual  is  obvious.  That  he 
was  potentially  more  than  an  individual  is  implied  in  the  fact 
that  he  was  created  a  kingdom  by  himself.  As  an  individual  he 
was  the  only  one  who  was  formed  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and 
of  the  divine  inbreathing  of  the  breath  of  life.  A  unity  involves 
the  union  of  two  or  more.  The  idea  of  unity  is  not  inseparable 
singleness,  but  concord,  agreement,  oneness  that  includes  more 
than  one.    The  individual  was  also  the  human  race. 

That  man  was  dual  as  well  as  individual  is  plain  also  from  the 
peculiarity  of  the  formation  of  the  second  person.  "  And  the 
Lord  God  said,  It  is  not  good  that  the  man  should  be  alone." 
But  will  God  create  a  second  individual  as  he  did  the  first  ?  In 
the  first  the  kingdom  is  potentially  complete,  unless  God  has 
purposed  to  put  under  the  same  kingdom  more  than  one  genus, 
or  under  the  same  genus  another  species.  But  there  was  no 
repetition  of  the  formation  of  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground, 
and  breathing  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  in  order  that  a 
second  individual  might  become  a  living  soul.  Instead  of  this, 
God  put  forth  his  creative  power,  and  individualized  a  second 
person  from  the  first,  and  so  the  second  was  of  the  same  genus. 
"  And  the  Lord  God  caused  a  deep  sleep  to  fall  upon  Adam,  and 
he  slept ;  and  he  took  one  of  his  ribs,  and  closed  up  the  flesh 
instead  thereof:  and  the  rib  which  the  Lord  God  had  taken  from 
man,  made  he  a  woman,  and  brought  her  unto  the  man."  This 
implies  that  the  woman,  both  body  and  spirit,  was  derived  by 
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creative  power  from  the  man  as  a  unity  involying  at  least  dual- 
ity. Hence,  in  apostolic  language :  "  He  is  the  image  and  glory 
of  God  ;  but  the  woman  is  the  glory  of  the  man.  For  the  man 
is  not  of  the  woman,  but  the  woman  of  the  man."  Here,  then, 
are  two  persons  involved  in  the  scriptural  idea  of  man,  the 
second  being  an  individualization  of  the  first.  As  yet  man  had 
not  been  condemned  to  mortality.  The  rib  taken  from  the  man, 
therefore,  is  not  to  be  supposed  on  that  account  to  be  at  once 
perishable.  Under  the  creative  power,  it  lost  none  of  its  vital- 
ity, none  of  the  essential  nature  of  man,  and  the  functions  of 
life  did  not  cease.  The  rib,  as  containing  the  essential  substance 
and  life  and  spirit  of  man,  was  made  a  woman. 

The  divine  likeness  involves  also  a  third  person.  Whence  is 
the  third  derived  ?  The  process  of  calling  into  existence  the 
first  individual  is  not  repeated  in  calluig  the  third,  any  more 
than  it  was  in  calling  the  second  into  existence.  And  the  pro- 
cess of  calling  the  second  individual  into  existence  is  not  repeated 
in  calling  into  existence  the  third.  The  origin  of  the  third  is  as 
peculiar  to  the  third,  as  that  of  the  second  was  to  the  second,  or 
that  of  the  first  to  the  first.  As  the  second  individual  was  of  the 
first,  so  the  third  was  by  the  first  and  second.  Thus  the  third, 
as  well  as  the  second,  was  involved  in  the  first,  but  is  derived  in 
a  different  way.  The  first  was  essential  in  order  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  second,  and  the  second  was  essential  to  the  first  in 
order  to  the  procession  of  the  third.  The  third  is  the  child, 
the  offspring,  the  posterity  of  the  first  and  second.  Hence,  in 
reference  to  the  third  the  apostolic  language  is :  '^  For  as  the 
woman  is  of  the  man,  even  so  also  is  the  man  by  the  woman  ; 
but  all  things  of  God." 

Thus  in  calling  into  existence  the  first  three  persons  of  the 
kingdom  or  genus  of  man,  there  were  three  different  processes. 
In  the  instance  of  the  first  there  was  creation  in  the  sense  of  the 
origination  of  an  absolutely  new  kingdom  or  genus, — an  origina- 
tion unique,  and  the  only  one  of  the  kind  forever ;  in  that  of  the 
second  there  was  creation  in  the  sense  of  the  derivation  of  a  new 
individual  from  the  first, — a  derivation  unique  and  the  only  one 
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of  its  kind  forever ;  in  that  of  the  third  there  was  creation  only 
in  the  sense  of  reproduction  by  second  causes,  the  natural  deyel- 
opmeut  of  a  new  individual  from  the  first  by  means  of  the  sec- 
ond,— a  development  to  be  henceforth  repeated  in  every  new 
individualization  of  the  first  man.  The  first  individual  was  not 
only  an  individual,  but  essentially  the  race.  While  he  was  yet 
alone,  he  involved  the  whole,  since  nothing  can  be  evolved  that 
was  not  first  involved.  Hence  an  apostle  declared :  ^'  God  hath 
made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face 
of  the  earth."  In  this  respect  man  difiers  from  the  animal  king- 
dom, which  has  more  than  one  genus,  and  a  race  for  every 
genus.  In  this  respect  also  man  difiers  from  the  angels,  who 
are  not  related  to  one  another  by  any  organic  and  essential  con- 
nection and  interdependence,  but  are  separate  and  distinct  indi- 
vidual creations,  and  entirely  independent  of  one  another.  An 
angel  is  not  a  unity,  but  a  unit ;  his  personality  is  absolutely 
single.  He  involves  nothing  which  can  be  evolved  as  a  new 
individualization  of  himself.  But  the  first  man  was  a  unity, 
involving  a  tripersonality  which  constituted  no  xmimportant  part 
of  his  likeness  to  his  Creator. 

The  third  element  of  the  scriptural  idea  of  man  is  found  in 
the  fact  of  his  being  essentially  a  family.  This  is  the  purpose 
and  realization  of  his  tripersonality.  ^^  So  God  created  man  in 
his  own  image,  in  the  image  of  God  created  he  him ;  male  and 
female  created  he  them.  And  God  blessed  them,  and  God  said 
unto  them.  Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth, 
and  subdue  it." 

According  to  the  Scriptures,  then,  man  is  male  and  female. 
The  sexes  are  in  exact  correlation  to  each  other,  and  mutually 
necessary.  They  are  so  related  as  to  supply  each  what  the  other 
lacks  in  order  to  the  perfect  realization  of  the  true  idea  of  man. 
They  are  endowed  with  the  same  faculties,  physical,  mental, 
moral,  emotional ;  but  with  these  in  different  degrees  of  strength 
and  quickness.  Generally  the  faculties  which  have  the  greater 
prominence  in  the  one,  have  the  less  in  the  other,  and  yet  both 
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are  obviously  endowed  with  reference  to  reciprocal  relations  and 
responsibilities.  And  as  their  respective  characteristics  are  care- 
fully observed,  it  will  be  apparent  that  they  were  designed  for 
somewhat  different  spheres  of  activity  and  influence,  each  of 
which  spheres  is  the  necessary  complement  of  the  other  in  the 
constitution  and  welfare  of  society. 

The  man  is  comparatively  large  in  frame,  strong  in  muscle, 
bold  in  countenance,  and  capable  of  severe  toil  and  hardship. 
His  natural  figure  and  carriage  are  suggestive  of  independence, 
courage,  heroism.  He  is  fitted  to  support  and  defend  himself, 
and  to  be  the  supporter  and  defender  of  others.  He  is  formed 
for  a  life  of  activity  and  endurance.  He  is  also  comparatively 
rough  and  rugged  in  his  features.  Hence  he  is  chosen  by  Art 
as  the  model,  not  of  grace  in  repose,  but  of  strength  in  action. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  woman  is  comparatively  small,  weak, 
timid,  incapable  of  the  heavier  duties  of  human  life.  Her  figure 
and  carriage  indicate  her  need  of  a  supporter  and  protector, 
whom  her  grace  of  form  and  beauty  of  features  are  adapted  to 
attract  to  herself. 

The  man  has  powerful  reasoning  faculties,  a  lofty  imagination, 
a  strong  judgment,  a  resolute  will ;  while  the  woman  is  incapa- 
ble of  such  profound  and  protracted  thought,  has  more  fancy 
but  less  imagination,  jumps  at  her  conclusions  as  if  by  instinct 
instead  of  reaching  them  by  logical  reasoning.  Her  mental  con- 
stitution fits  her  to  enjoy  the  thoughts  of  others,  rather  than  to 
think  for  others.  She  therefore  naturally  desires  that  somebody 
should  do  her  thinking  for  her.  Intellect  is  predominant  in  the 
male,  rather  than  in  the  female.  The  latter  is  the  more  suscep- 
tible, and  the  former  is  the  more  capable. 

**  Men  have  marble,  women  waxen,  minds, 
And  therefore  are  they  form'd  as  marble  will." 

If  the  man  has  the  superiority  in  physical  and  intellectual 
strength,  however,  the  woman  has  the  superiority  in  physical 
and  intellectual  grace.  And  in  the  woman  the  moral  and 
emotional  faculties  are  predominant,  rather  than  in  the  man. 
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She  is  the  more  conscientious,  the  more  affectionate,  the  more 
susceptible  to  the  influence  of  the  ugly  and  the  beautiful.  As 
Coleridge  has  said,  ^^  A  woman's  head  is  usually  over  ears  in 
her  heart."  Hence  she  yields  more  readily  to  the  appeals  and 
claims  of  moral  and  religious  truth.  And  hence  if  she  swears 
profanely  or  becomes  an  infidel,  she  is  by  general  consent  the 
more  monstrous. 

The  superiority  of  either  sex  in  respect  to  one  characteristic, 
however,  is  balanced  by  the  superiority  of  the  other  sex  in 
another  characteristic ;  and  therefore  such  superiority  of  either 
is  no  disparagement  to  the  other,  any  more  than  such  inferiority 
of  either  is  to  the  greater  praise  of  the  other.  The  two  are 
correlated,  and  equally  adapted  to  their  respective  ends  and 
spheres.  The  ideal  of  perfection  is  not  realized  in  either  sex 
alone,  but  requires  the  blending  of  the  distinctive  characteristics 
of  both. 

*'  For  contemplation  he  and  valor  form'd, 
For  soilness  she  and  sweet  attractive  grace ; 
He  for  God  only,  she  for  God  in  him." 

And  in  consequence  of  this  natural  correlation  of  the  sexes,  it  is 
important  that  their  different  traits  should  be  so  combined  as  to 
be  mutually  auxiliary,  as  well  as  mutually  dependent.  For  this 
purpose,  however,  these  characteristics  are  not  alone  sufiicient, 
though  they  may  form  the  ground  of  the  special  requisite.  The 
Creator  has  provided  against  the  seeking  by  either  sex  of  its 
highest  earthly  happiness  in  itself,  by  implanting  in  both  the 
impulse  to  intimate  association  in  the  exercise  and  enjoyment  of 
mutual  love ;  and  this  impulse  in  each  is  naturally  limited  to 
one  individual  of  the  other. 

Hence  the  normal  condition  of  man  is  wedlock.  Man  is  not 
and  cannot  be  complete  in  singleness.  "And  the  Lord  God 
said,  It  is  not  good  that  the  man  should  be  alone :  I  will  make 
him  an  help  meet  for  him.  •  .  .  And  Adam  said.  This  is  now 
bone  of  my  bones,  and  flesh  of  my  flesh :  she  shall  be  called 
Woman,  because  she  was  taken  out  of  man.    Therefore  shall  a 
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man  leave  his  father  and  his  mother,  and  shall  cleave  unto  his 
wife :  and  they  shall  be  one  flesh."  Celibacy  is  contrary  to  the 
design  of  God  in  creating  man,  and  prevents  one  from  that 

.  personal  development,  welfare  and  usefulness  which  naturally 
result  from  the  correlated  characteristics  of  the  sexes.  The 
scriptural  idea  of  man  is  realized  only  in  the  conjugal  state. 

•  The  individual  is  so  constituted  with  reference  to  his  fellow- 
beings  that  he  cannot  sustain  his  proper  relations  to  them,  dis- 
charging his  obligations  and  receiving  the  benefits  due,  except 
in  that  condition.  The  exceptions  which  the  Scriptures  recog- 
nize as  legitimate,  are  only  such  as  confirm  the  general  law. 
Celibacy  is  abnormal ;  and  the  determined  celibate,  unless  he 
has  an  obvious  justification,  naturally  and  justly  falls  under  the 
suspicion  of  being  wanting  in  that  susceptibility  without  which 
one  is  likely  to  undervalue  the  opposite  sex,  or  of  having  sacri- 
ficed the  generous  impulses  of  his  nature  to  selfishness.  From 
the  divine  constitution  of  the  sexes,  and  the  divine  blessing  upon 
their  union  in  holy  wedlock,  it  is  evident  that,  as  a  general  rule, 
man  has  no  right  to  neglect  or  disparage  this  divine  institution. 
The  sexes  are  doubtless  about  equal  in  number,  when  the  whole 
race  is  considered,  and  for  every  man  there  is  "  a  help  meet  for 
him,"  to  whom  his  heart  and  hand  naturally  belong,  and  whose 
heart  and  hand  naturally  belong  to  him.  The  inspired  declara- 
tion that  ^^  Marriage  is  honorable  in  all,"  doubtless  means  that 
it  is  honored  of  God  as  well  as  man.  The  institution  is  recog- 
nized as  legitimate  not  less  by  the  Christian  religion  than  by 
nature  itself.  In  the  divine  idea  the  male  and  the  female,  the 
husband  and  the  wife  are  one.  Man's  normal  condition  is  mar- 
riage, and  therefore  marriage  is  at  once  honorable,  sacred  and 
essential.  As  Paul  says,  ^'Neither  is  the  man  without  the 
woman,  neither  the  woman  without  the  man,  in  the  Lord." 

Marriage,  therefore,  should  ordinarily  take  place  early  in 
mature  life.  The  first  man  and  the  first  woman  were  joined  in 
wedlock  on  the  day  of  their  creation.  A  little  delay  after  attain- 
ing one's  majority,  may  be  necessary  to  lay  a  foundation  for  the 
support  of  a  wife.    But  the  practice  of  waiting  till  a  fortune  has 
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been  secured,  which  can  seldom  be  before  middle  life,  if  even 
then  or  at  all,  has  little  or  nothing  to  recommend  it.  Indeed, 
it  is  injurious  to  both  parties  in  almost  every  respect.  And 
when  young  men  plead  in  justification  the  extravagant  notions 
and  habits  of  young  women,  they  ought  to  remember  with  self- 
reproach  that  by  seeking  a  fortune  as  a  prerequisite  to  marriage, 
they  offer  a  tempting  premium  on  the  very  jextravagances  they  ' 
profess  to  condemn.  It  is  far  better  that  every  young  man 
should,  as  soon  as  he  is  of  age,  assume  that  he,  like  the  first 
man,  is,  according  to  the  scriptural  idea,  essentially  a  family ; 
and  proceed  at  once  to  the  practical  realization  of  the  idea. 
Then  the  man  and  the  woman  together  may  earn  and  save  a 
competency  the  faster,  enjoy  their  mutual  sympathy  the  longer, 
and  cultivate  to  a  higher  degree  that  special  afiection  which,  by 
God's  design  and  blessing,  so 

<<  Refines 
The  thoughts,  and  heart  enlarges,  hath  its  seat 
In  reason,  and  is  judicious ;  is  the  scale 
By  which  to  heavenly  love  thou  may'st  ascend." 

What  are  the  relations  of  the  husband  and  wife  ?  In  many 
respects,  doubtless,  the  husband  and  the  wife  are  equal,  and 
their  relations  to  each  other,  and  the  duties  growing  out  of 
these  relations,  reciprocal.  Still,  in  some  respects,  the  husband 
and  the  wife  are  not  equal,  and  the  superiority  lies  with  'the 
husband.  This  is  plain  from  the  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
institution  of  marriage.  The  man  was  created  in  the  divine 
likeness,  installed  in  the  garden  as  its  dresser  and  keeper,  made 
subject  to  the  law  of  Paradise,  invested  with  the  ownership  and 
dominion  of  the  world,  taught  the  use  of  language,  and  made 
conscious  of  the  want  of  a  companion  with  whom  he  could  hold 
rational  communion,  before  the  woman  was  formed.  Before 
she  was  called  into  being,  he  was  thus  qualified  to  be  her 
teacher,  her  supporter,  her  protector,  and  her  lord.  Then  God 
formed  the  woman  out  of  the  living  substance  of  the  man,  and 
brought  her  to  the  man  to  be  a  help  meet  for  him.    The  man 
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received  her  as  his  by  naming  her  '^  Woman,  because  she  was 
taken  out  of  man."  And  God  "  called  their  name  Adam,"  the 
wife  by  the  name  of  her  husband.  '^  Neither  was  the  man 
created  for  the  woman,  but  the  woman  for  the  man."  In 
whatever  else  they  were  constituted  equal,  the  husband  was 
thus  constituted  lord  and  the  wife  subject.  He  was  the  supe- 
*  rior  and  she  the  subordinate,  in  their  relations  to  each  other  as 
husband  and  wife.  "Therefore,"  according  to  Conybeare's 
translation  of  the  apostle,  "  the  woman  ought  to  wear  a  sign  of 
subjection  upon  her  head,  because  of  the  angels."  In  the 
order  of  nature  the  husband  is  thus  the  head  of  the  wife. 
Peter  enforced  his  exhortation  to  wives  to  be  "  in  subjection 
unto  their  own  husbands,"  by  citing  the  example,  "  Even  as 
Sarah  obeyed  Abraham,  calling  him  lord."  But  this  headship 
of  the  husband  over  the  wife  wfts  not  designed  to  be,  and  really 
was  not,  a  hardship  to  the  wife.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the 
wife  felt  that  there  was  any  defect  in  that  divine  constitution  of 
the  marriage  relation  by  which  she  was  made  subordinate  to 
the  husband. 

This  view  of  the  relation  of  the  husband  and  wife  is  con* 
firmed  by  a  passage  in  the  curse  pronounced  upon  her  because 
of  the  fall,  "  Thy  desire  shall  be  to  thy  husband,  and  he  shall 
rule  over  thee."  Lange  understands  this  as  meaning  "  that  her 
desire  should  be  to  the  man  as  though  she  were  magically 
bound  to  him."  But  his  notion  tlmt  she  fell  "  in  high-flown 
aspiring,  as  though  she  would  emancipate  herself  from  man, 
get  before  him,  and  take  him  under  her  guardianship,"  does 
not  seem  compatible  with  the  fact  that  she  immediately  desired 
and  induced  the  man  to  become  partaker  of  her  new  experi* 
ence.  Murphy's  exposition  seems  preferable :  "  The  determina- 
tion of  thy  will  shall  be  yielded  to  thy  husband,  and  accord- 
ingly  he  shall  rule  over  thee."  Thus  the  order  of  nature  is 
confirmed  by  the  positive  enactment  of  God,  which  enactment 
was  in  consequence  of  her  sin,  and  was  accordingly  designed 
to  be  disciplinary.    But  the  man  was  doomed  to  hardship  in 
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supporting  her,  inasmuch  as  in  the  sweat  of  his  face  she  as  well 
as  he  was  to  eat  bread. 

The  husband's  lordship,  however,  is  forbidden  to  be  used 
tyrannically  or  oppressively ;  and  the  subjection  of  the  wife  is 
forbidden  to  be  servile.    "Husbands,"  says  Paul,  "love  your 
wives,  even  as  Christ  also  loved  the  church,  and  gave  himself 
for  it ; "  again,  "  Let  every  one  of  you  in  particular  so  love  his 
wife  as  himself; "  and  again,  "  Husbands,  love  your  wives,  and 
be  not  bitter  against  them."     On  the  other  hand,  he  says  to 
wives,  "  Submit  yourselves  unto  your  own  husbands,  as  unto 
the  Lord.    For  the  husband  is  the  head  of  the  wife,  even  as 
Christ  is  the  head  of  the  church."    Again, "  Let  the  wife  see 
that  she  reverence  her  husband."    In  his  charge  to  Titus,  Paul 
considers  the  word  of  God  blasphemed  if  women  refuse  to  be 
obedient  to  their  own  husbaitds.     ^aul  is  often  spoken   of 
lightly  on  account  of  his  doctrine  on  this  subject ;  but  he  was 
in  perfect  agreement  with  Moses,  and  spoke  by  revelation  of 
Jesus  Christ.    And  Peter  agreed  with  Paul,  and  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  his  writings  said  more  than  Paul  on  the  sub- 
ject.   "  Wives,  be  in  subjection  to  your  own  husbands.  .  . .  Like- 
wise, ye  husbands,  dwell  with  them  according  to  knowledge, 
giving  honor  unto  the  wife  as  unto  the  weaker  vessel,  and  as 
being  heirs  together  of  the  grace  of  life."     It  is  as  clear  as  lan- 
guage could  make  it,  therefore,  that  according  to  the  divine  law 
of  the  marriage  relation  the  husband  has  the  right  to  command 
and  the  wife  is  under  obligation  to  obey,  but  yet  that  the  lord- 
ship of  the  man  and  the  subjection  of  the  woman  are  to  be 
exercised  in  that  mutual  love  which  precludes  severity  on  the 
one  side  and  irksomeness  on  the  other. 

Next,  what  are  the  relations  of  parents  and  children  ?  As 
children  are  the  offspring  of  a  joint  parentage,  so  parents  have 
joint  rights  in  their  children,  and  joint  obligations  in  regard  to 
them.  Nature  itself  indicates  the  authority  of  the  parents  and 
the  subjection  of  children  ;  and  the  divine  command,  "  Honor 
thy  father  and  thy  mother,"  confirms  the  teaching  of  nature. 
The  duty  of  children  to  honor  their  parents  involves  the  right 
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of  parents  to  such  honor.  According  to  Paul,  this  honor  is  to 
be  paid  in  obedience :  "  Children,  obey  your  parents  in  the 
Lord :  for  this  is  right.''  To  obey  in  the  Lord  is,  of  course,  to 
obey  in  reverence  and  love  and  spontaneous  cheerfulness.  And 
tins  feature  of  filial  obligation  involves  a  corresponding  paren- 
tal obligation.  Hence  the  apostle  says,  '^And  ye  fathers, 
provoke  not  your  children  to  wrath,  but  bring  them  up  in  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord."  The  injunction  of  obedi- 
ence to  parents  implies  parental  authority  on  the  part  of  both 
parents.  But  still  the  precedence  in  parental  authority  belongs 
to  the  father.  It  is  remarkable  that  there  is,  in  the  Scriptures, 
no  express  injunction  directed  to  mothers  in  respect  of  govern- 
ing their  children,  which  refers  to  authority.  Neither  is  there 
any  express  caution  to  mothers  lest  they  provoke  their  children 
to  wrath.  While  fathers  are  more  liable  to  be  too  severe, 
mothers  are  more  liable  to  be  too  indulgent.  While  the  wife  is 
required  to  be%  help  meet  for  the  husband  in  the  government  ot 
their  children,  the  father  is  recognized  as  the  head  of  the 
household,  even  as  of  his  wife ;  and  thus  the  mother's  authority 
over  her  children  is  vested  in  her  husband,  the  father,  even  as 
his  is  vested  in  the  Lord. 

In  every  family,  therefore,  even  as  in  the  first,  the  man  is  the 
head,  and  the  person  in  whom  the  woman  and  their  ofispring 
alike  centre.  As  the  husband  and  wife  are  ^'  one  flesh,"  so  are 
the  parents  and  children.  The  wife  and  children  are  one  in 
the  husband  and  father.  He  is  their  representative  in  being 
his  own,  in  every  interest,  as  he  is  their  supporter  and  pro- 
tector. He  represents  them  in  name,  since  by  his  name  they 
are  known.  ^^  God  called  their  name  Adam,  in  the  day  when 
they  were  created."  The  name  Adam  was  not  only  individual, 
but  generic,  designating  the  headship  of  the  man  in  the  family 
as  long  as  the  race  shall  be  perpetuated. 

Thus  the  family  and  not  the  individual  is  the  unit  of  society. 
That  the  individual  is  not  the  unit  of  society,  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  alone  he  is  not  and  cannot  be  a  social  being. 
^^  Adam  gave  names  to  all  cattle,  and  to  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and 
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to  every  beast  of  the  field ;  but  for  Adam  there  was  not  found 
an  help  meet  for  him."  He  could  not  hold  rational  communio 
with  any  of  the  creatures  over  which  he  had  been  invested  #IBi 
dominion.  Alone  of  his  kind  he  might  as  well  be  dumb.  The 
wide  world  was  not  only  a  prison/ but  solitary  confinement. 
Byron's  sentiment, — 

*'  There  is  society  where  none  introdesy" — 

could  never  have  been  written  by  a  man  who  had  never  known 
the  society  of  his  fellow-beings.  It  was  not  sufiicient  for 
Napoleon  on  the  "lone,  barren  isle."  Cowper  was  true  to 
human  nature  when,  in  praise  of  solitude,  he  was  constrained 
to  add, — 

"  But  grant  me  still  a  friend  in  my  retreat, 
Whom  I  may  whisper,  solitude  is  sweet." 

• 

A  being  endowed  with  powers  of  thought  and  speech,  with 
affections  and  imagination,  must  have  society  of  his  kind  or  be 
miserable.  "It  is  not  good  that  the  man  should  be  alone." 
Though  lord  of  all  terrestrial  creatures,  yet — 

"  Generous  as  brave. 
Affection,  kindness,  the  sweet  offices 
Of  loTe  and  duty,  were  to  him  as  needful 
As  his  daily  bread." 

He  must  have  comi^anionship,  friendship,  social  intercourse, 
reciprocity  of  love.  Hence  he  was  developed  into  a  family. 
The  union  of  the  man  and  the  woman  was  the  beginning  of 
society,  but  only  the  beginning ;  for  as  the  twain  are  one  flesh, 
so  there  is  a  partial  loneliness  which  can  be  remedied  only  by 
offspring.  Then  the  social  affectioiQs  have  free  and  legitimate 
and  satisfying  scope. 

What  is  true  of  the  first  family  is  true  of  all  the  families 
that  follow.  As  children  become  men  and  women,  they,  too, 
must  organize  families.  As  the  process  is  repeated,  there 
results  a  community  of  families ;  and  thus,  starting  with  the 
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family  as  the  basis  and  unit  of  society,  society  is  found  also 
beyond  the  family.  And  society  in  this  broader  sense  is  hot 
more  a  natural  development  from  the  family  as  the  unit,  than 
it  is  indispensable  to  the  highest  well-being  and  usefulness  of 
each  of  the  three  factors  of  the  family. 

Society  must  be  organized,  however,  as  well  as  the  family ; 
or  there  would  soon  be  such  competition  and  conflict  of  inter- 
ests that  the  family  itself  would  be  in  jeopardy.  But  society 
organized  with  laws  and  government  becomes  at  once  the  state. 
The  patriarchate  was  the  first  and  simplest  form  of  organized 
society,  beyond  the  simple  family.  The  civil  institution  becomes 
more  complex  and  imposing  as  patriarchates  develop  into  tribes, 
and  tribes  into  nations.  But  how  shall  the  families  of  a  given 
territory  be  organized  under  laws  and  government  ?  As  every 
man  has  the  exclusive  right  to  govern  his  own  household,  who 
has  the  right  to  govern  him  ?  Has  anybody  a  better  right  to 
govern  him  than  he  has  to  govern  anybody  else  than  his  own 
household  ?  Has  any  man  any  natural  and  inalienable  right  to 
govern  any  other  man  ?  Plainly,  the  only  right  any  man  has 
to  govern  his  fellow-men,  is  that  which  is  founded  first  on  their 
consent  and  then  on  the  providential  arrangements  which 
develop  from  that  consent.  But  by  whom  is  the  consent  of  the 
family  to  be  given  ?  By  the  husband  or  the  wife  or  the  chil- 
dren, or  by  all  three  or  either  two  factors  of  the  family? 
According  to  that  divine  constitution  by  which  the  man  is  the 
head  of  the  family,  he  is  the  person  and  the  only  person  from 
whom  consent  is  to  be  asked  or  by  whom  consent  is  to  be  given 
that  he  and  his  shall  be  subject  to  a  government  for  the  com- 
mon welfare.  Of  course,  in  discussing  this  natural  right,  no 
accoimt  need  be  taken  of  the  man  who,  by  injuring  his  fellow- 
men,  forfeits  his  natural  right  either  to  give  or  withhold  his 
consent.  Though  in  a  fallen  world  it  has  been  a  general  &ct 
that  the  strong  have  governed  the  weak,  yet  might  does  not 
constitute  the  natural  right  to  govern.  It  is  a  man's  divinely 
constituted  lordship  over  his  own  wife  and  children  that  gives 
to  him,  and  to  him  alone,  a  natural  right  to  have  a  voice  in  the 
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goyernment  of  the  state.  And  this  natural  right  is  inalienable.  " 
except  by  such  injuries  to  his  fellow-men  as  prove  one  to  be  ai 
enemy  of  his  race.  In  the  exercise  of  this  right,  every  mjcu  is 
supposed  to  have  a  wise  reference  to  his  own  welfare  siid  the 
welfare  of  his  family,  as  well  as  to  the  welfare  of  the  public, 
and  hence  to  choose  to  public  oflSces  those  who  have  the  most 
wisdom  to  devise  and  the  most  ability  to  promote  the  public 
good.  By  divine  and  natural  right  it  is  the  man  who  holds  the 
property,  earns  the  support,  and  is  responsible  for  the  protection, 
of  his  family ;  it  is  the  man,  therefore,  who  is  taxed  to  support 
the  government,  who  must  defend  his  country  against  both 
foreign  and  domestic  foes,  and  whom  God  and  nature  call  to 
govern  society  and  the  state  as  well  as  the  family.  As  the  man 
and  his  wife  and  his  minor  children  are  one  flesh,  so  whatever 
property  the  wife  or  the  children  may  happen  for  any  reason  to 
hold  in  their  own  names  belongs  theoretically  to  him,  and 
therefore  is  justly  taxed  as  if  it  belonged  to  him.  God  did 
not  endow  the  first  woman  with  property,  but  made  her  the 
assistant  and  dependent  of  her  husband.  Her  right  to  prop- 
erty and  her  right  to  a  voice  in  public  affairs,  like  her  right  to 
govern  her  own  children,  are  naturally  vested  in  her  husband. 
But  what  if  she  has  no  husband  ?  There  is  a  man  somewhere 
who  essentially  represents  her.  For  the  race  is  male  and 
female  to  the  latest  generation,  and  marriage  is  man's  normal 
condition.  And  when  a  man  becomes  of  age  he  is  henceforth 
to  be  regarded  as  the  representative  of  some  woman,  und  just 
as  responsible  to  support  the  government  and  defend  the  coun- 
try for  himself  and  her  before  as  after  marriage ;  that  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  divine  idea.  The  notion  of  universal  suffrage  is 
false  and  destructive,  as  essentially  denying  to  the  man  the 
headship  of  the  family,  and  so  resolving  the  family  into  sepa- 
rate and  independent  persons.  It  is  unjust  to  the  man,  as  it 
makes  him  liable  to  peril  his  life  in  their  defence  in  a  war 
brought  about  by  their  suffrages  given  in  opposition  to  his  own. 
Universal  suffrage  includes  children  as  well  as  women,  and 
justly ;  for  if  the  sex  and  position  of  women  should  be  no  bar 
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to  the  right  and  exercise  of  suffrage,  the  age  and  position  of 
children  should  certainly  be  none.  It  is  a  very  common  notion 
that  the  right  of  suffrage  should  be  based  on  intelligence.  But 
it  is  as  unjust  to  base  the  right  of  suffrage  on  intelligence,  as  to 
base  it  on  the  possession  of  property  or  on  physical  strength. 
For  it  is  the  principle  that  "  might  makes  right "  carried  into 
the  sphere  of  intellect.  It  is  absurd,  therefore,  to  claim  for 
women  the  right  of  suffrage  and  deny  it  to  children,  or  to  claim 
it  for  women  at  all  because  they  are  intelligent.  The  truth  is, 
the  woman  and  children  of  every  family  are  so  organically  con- 
nected with  the  husband  and  father,  that  their  rights  are 
secured  and  best  secured  in  and  by  him  as  their  representative. 
The  true  theory  of  political  suffrage  is  that  which  grows  out  of 
the  divine  constitution  of  the  family,  and  therefore  excludes  all 
women  and  minor  children,  but  includes  every  man  whether  he 
be  white  or  colored ;  for  every  man  does  by  nature  represent  a 
family,  and  the  family  and  not  the  individual  is  the  unit  of 
society  or  of  the  state. 

What,  then,  is  the  position  of  woman  in  the  social  and  politi- 
cal fabric?  As  the  subordinate  and  necessary  complement  of 
the  man,  her  position  is  that  of  queen  of  her  own  home.  The 
offices  of  wife  and  mother  and  gentle  nurse  are  appointed  her 
of  God,  and  she  cannot  despise  them  without  violence  to  her 
own  nature,  and  offence  against  God.  She  is  capable  of  becom- 
ing almost  entirely  absorbed  with  her  husband  and  children, 
and  is  naturally  the  same  the  world  over.  She  is  indispensable 
to  society  and  the  state  indeed,  but  only  as  she  is  indispensable 
to  home.  Without  her,  home  is  impossible;  and  without 
homes,  society  and  the  state  are  impossible.  At  home,  in  the 
family,  she  may  find,  what  she  cannot  find  elsewhere,  the 
sphere  and  means  of  her  own  highest  development  and  influ- 
ence. But  she  has  intellect,  and  may  be  learned  and  wise; 
why,  then,  may  she  not  be  the  competitor  of  the  man  in  his 
own  sphere  and  line  of  things?  Certainly  not  because  man 
would  deprive  her  of  the  least  right,  or  is  jealous  of  her  influ- 
ence; but  simply  because  God  and  her  own  nature  prohibit 
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her.  So  obvious  is  this,  that  Paul  appeals  to  the  natural  feel- 
ings in  regard  to  what  is  becoming  and  unbecoming  to  woman 
in  distinction  from  the  man.  '^  Judge  in  yourselves:  Is  it 
comely  that  a  woman  pray  unto  Ood  uncovered  ?  Doth  not 
even  nature  itself  teach  you,  that  if  a  man  have  long  hair,  it  is 
a  shame  unto  him  ?  But  if  a  woman  have  long  hair,  it  is  a 
glory  to  her ;  for  her  hair  is  given  her  for  a  covering."  And 
the  dictate  of  nature  he  enforced  thus :  ^'  But  if  any  man  seem 
to  be  contentious,  we  have  no  such  custom,  neither  the 
churches  of  Ood."  This  example,  however,  only  illustrates  a 
general  truth.  Woman  is  not  adapted  to  things  which  expose 
her  to  publicity,  any  more  than  she  is  to  the  heavy  and  coarse 
and  hazardous  labors  of  out-door  life.  She  is  not  fitted  by 
nature  for  public  offices..  It  is  unseemly  for  her  to  appear  on 
the  platform.  Her  very  dress  forbids  it.  Her  voice  is  not 
adapted  to  public  speaking.  Her  lungs  are  too  small  for  such 
labor.  Her  form,  so  graceful  in  repose  and  in  ordinary  motiwi, 
is  exceedingly  tmgraceful  when  she  attempts  to  assume  the 
natural  attitudes  of  the  orator.  Her  gesticulation  is  neces- 
sarily of  the  tamest  description ;  for  her  arms  are  constrained 
by  her  form,  her  hands  have  no  meaning  but  that  of  softness 
and  weakness,  and  her  countenance  refuses  to  vary  in  expres- 
sion with  the  varying  shades  of  thought  and  movement  of  dis- 
course. The  muscular  peculiarity  by  which  her  face  is  more 
beautiful  than  the  man's,  makes  it  inferior  to  man's  for  the 
expression  of  sentiment  and  passidn.  The  rare  exceptions  of 
actresses  who,  by  great  pains,  have  overcome  natural  disabil- 
ities, do  not  militate  against  the  general  truth.  She  who 
mounts  the  stand  of  public  discourse,  fights  against  nature  as 
well  as  against  the  express  teachings  of  the  word  of  God. 

Christianity  accords  to  woman  all  the  rights  and  privileges, 
and  assigns  her  all  the  duties,  with  which  she  was  originally 
constituted.  In  social  intercourse,  her  conversation  is  charm- 
ing as  long  as  it  is  becoming  to  the  native  modesty  of  her  sex. 
In  the  place  of  social  prayer  and  conference  she  is  not  prohib- 
ited from  mingUng  her  voice  with  the  voices  of  men,  but  she  is 
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required  to  do  it  in  a  way  appropriate  to  her  peculiar  nature. 
While  a  man  praying  or  prophesying  should  keep  his  head 
uncovered,  a  woman  praying  or  prophesying  should  keep  her 
head  coyered.  And  she  should  do  this  to  avoid  appearing  in 
the  style  of  men ;  otherwise  she  "  dishonoreth  her  head ;  for 
that  is  all  one  as  if  she  were  shaven.  For  if  the  woman  be  not 
covered,  let  her  also  be  shorn ;  but  if  it  be  a  shame  for  a 
woman  to  be  shorn  or  shaven,  let  her  be  covered.  For  a  man 
indeed  ought  not  to  cover  his  head,  forasmuch  as  he  is  the 
image  and  glory  of  God ;  but  the  woman  is  the  glory  of  the 
man."  And  this  sign  of  subordination  the  woman  should  wear 
also,  "  because  of  the  angels ; "  who,  as  Gonybeare  explains, 
^^are  sent  as  ministering  servants  to  attend  upon  Ghristians, 
and  are  especially  present  when  the  church  assembles  for  public 
worship,  and  they  would  be  oflFended  by  any  violation  of 
decency  or  order."  To  assume  the  position  and  style  of  men 
would  injure  her  modesty.  But  while  she  may  pray  and  con- 
verse upon  spiritual  things  in  the  meetings  appointed  for  social 
worship,  she  is  prohibited  from  public  debate  and  public  dis- 
course. Paul  charges,  ^'  Let  the  woman  learn  in  silence  with 
all  subjection.  But  I  suffer  not  a  woman  to  teach,  nor  to  usurp 
authority  over  the  man,  but  to  be  in  silence."  Why  ?  Was  it 
because  he  depreciated  woman  ?  By  no  means.  It  was  because 
it  is  contrary  to  the  order  of  nature  that  she  should  assume 
such  offices,  and  because  of  her  greater  deceivableness,  and 
because  he  was  inspired  to  prohibit  her  from  such  offices. 
"For,"  says  he,  "Adam  was  first  formed,  then  Eve.  And 
Adam  was  not  deceived  j  but  the  woman  being  deceived  was  in 
the  transgression."  The  order  of  creation  assigns  her  to  sub- 
jection, and  the  characteristics  in  which  she  is  different  from 
man  unfit  her  for  public  teaching.  The  predominance  of  the 
affections  and  emotions  over  the  intellect  and  the  will,  renders 
her  liable  to  be  deceived  by  the  processes  of  her  own  mind  and 
heart.  Her  first  impulse  was  to  resist  the  temptation.  But 
when  lOider  the  persuasive  influence  of  the  tempter  she  "  saw 
that  the  tree  was  good  for  food,  and  that  it  was  pleasant  to  the 
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eyes,  and  a  tree  to  be  desired  to  make  one  wise ;  she  took  of 
the  fruit  thereof  and  did  eat."  And  her  greater  liability  to  be 
deceived  renders  woman  more  liable  than  man  to  deceive  others, 
and  therefore  to  be  unsafe  either  as  teacher  or  ruler.  The 
woman  accordingly,  doubtless  not  in  malice,  but  in  her  desire 
that  he  should  share  her  new  knowledge  and  experience,  "  gave 
unto  her  husband  with  her,  and' he  did  eat."  He  kept  the  law 
perfectly  till  deceived  by  her. 

The  notion  has  been  very  persistently  advocated  in*  certain 
quarters,  and  has  gained  considerable  prevalence,  that  the 
teachings  of  the  apostles  on  this  subject  were  a  mere  temporizing 
expediency,  and  that  if  the  age  in  which  they  lived  had  been  as 
enlightened  as  the  present,  their  teachings  would  have  been 
very  different.  But  is  it  not  evident  that  to  entertain  such  a 
notion  is  to  discredit  the  word  of  inspiration  and  thus  insult 
God  ?  It  savors  either  of  great  ignorance,  or  of  great  crafti- 
ness and  recklessness,  to  allege  that  the  apostolic  teaching  was 
a  necessary  expedient  to  cure  converted  women  of  their  former 
habits  of  public  teaching  and  ruling,  and  was  not  intended  to 
be  permanent  and  universally  applicable.  Paul's  prohibition 
was  based  on  entirely  different  facts  and  principles,  as  has 
already  been  pointed  out,  and  is  as  authoritative  for  all  women 
in  every  generation,  as  to  those  of  the  time  and  places  of  his 
labors. 

The  so-called  cause  of  Woman's  Rights  belongs  to  the  general 
movement  of  hostility  against  the  Christian  forms  of  society,  and 
against  the  divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures ;  notwithstanding 
some  good  men  and  women  have  been  induced  to  support  it. 
Many  advocate  it  with  the  avowed  or  the  ill-disguised  purpose 
of  displacing  Christianity  by  atheism,  and  order  by  confusion. 
Some  advocate  it  perhaps  because  they  think  it  is  to  become 
popular  and  prevail.  Probably  most  of  the  women  who  lend  it 
their  sympathies  are  victims  of  the  sophistries  practised  upon 
them  by  writers  and  lecturers  in  behalf  of  the  measure,  or  by 
their  own  selfishness.  One  has  fine  talents  and  culture,  and 
is  ambitious  to  appear  on  the  platform;  another  has  property 
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for  which  she  pays  taxes,  and  imagines  that  therefore  she  ought 
to  be  permitted  to  vote ;  another  is  obliged  to  work  for  small 
wages,  and  thinks  the  ballot  would  tend  to  increase  them ; 
another  likes  to  rule  her  husband  at  home,  and  is  chagrined  that 
she  cannot  be  acknowledged  in  society  as  having  the  precedence. 
One  is  influenced  by  one  thing,  and  another  by  something  else ; 
but  whatever  the  motive  which  prevails,  it  is  to  be  doubted 
that  any  woman,  who  has  not  become  shameless,  and  who  is 
acquainted  with  the  general  sentiment  of  the  Scriptures  on  this 
subject,  can,  without  a  conscious  struggle  against  her  native 
modesty  and  against  her  moral  convictions,  consent  to  espouse 
the  so-called  cause  of  Woman's  Rights.  The  whole  theory, 
beuig  contrary  to  nature  and  in  opposition  to  the  divine  teach- 
ing, if  adopted  and  put  in  practice,  could  not  but  be  disastrous 
to  women  and  to  men,  to  society  and  to  the  state.  It  would 
tend  inevitably  to  the  neglect  of  children,  the  disintegration  of 
families,  the  dispai*agement  of  marriage,  and  so  to  general  disor- 
der and  anarchy.  And  yet  the  movement  has  been  so  noisy  in 
some  quarters,  that  demagogues  and  politicians  have  begun  to 
trim  their  sails  to  the  breeze.  Let  the  cause  succeed,  and  mod- 
ify society  and  the  state  as  some  of  its  advocates  desire  and 
demand,  and  at  no  distant  day  the  scene  of  1793  at  Paris,  when 
the  demoiselle  Gandeille  was  publicly  deified  as  the  Goddess  of 
Liberty  and  Reason,  might  be  reproduced  in  Boston.  But  there 
is  comfort  in  the  fact  that  the  most  intelligent  and  refined  and 
modest  women  are  generally  opposed  to  this  miscalled  reform, 
feeling  no  oppression  and  no  degradation  in  being  represented 
in  the  body  politic  by  men ;  and  some  of  its  advocates  acknowl- 
edge that  this  is  their  greatest  discouragement.  Besides,  the 
boasted  reform  cannot  succeed  in  the  church  of  Christ,  because 
it  is  against  nature  and  revelation  alike. 

Already,  in  the  matter  of  the  employment  of  women  in  voca- 
tions which  properly  belong  to  men,  the  deleterious  results,  to 
some  extent,  of  a  slight  departure  from  the  true  womanly  sphere 
may  be  seen.  Nothing  is  more  palpable  than  that  the  true 
sphere  of  woman  is  the  home,  the  household,  the  domestic  circle. 
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But  many  have  left  it,  under  the  false  notion  that  it  is  too  nar- 
row, and  that  domestic  service  is  degrading,  and  have  sought 
and  obtained  employment  in  shops,  stores  and  manufactories. 
They  have  done  this  doubtless  in  the  hope  of  improving  their 
condition.  But  in  doing  it,  most  of  them  have,  for  the  time, 
become  disconnected  from  families,  been  deprived  of  the  genial 
influences  of  home,  been  unfitting  themselves  for  domestic  cares, 
and  been  doing  more  wearing  and  exhausting  work  and  saving 
less  wages  than  the  foreigners  who  have  taken  the  domestic  ser- 
vice which  they  declined.  Every  woman,  too,  who  has  secured  a 
situation  which  appropriately  belonged  to  a  man,  has  compelled 
a  man  to  go  elsewhere  for  employment.  Thus  it  has  come  about 
that  in  some  of  the  older  sections  of  the  country  the  female  pop- 
ulation is  largely  in  excess  of  the  male,  and  in  the  newer  sections 
the  male  population  is  largely  in  excess  of  the  female.  If  all  the 
places  now  occupied  by  women,  but  which  naturally  belong  to 
men,  had  been  occupied  by  men,  and  the  women  had  declined 
to  go  beyond  the  domestic  circle  for  employment,  except  into 
those  few  vocations  which  naturally  belong  only  to  women,  there 
would  not  be  that  inequality  of  men  and  women  in  the  popula- 
tion of  either  section.  The  great  majority  of  the  now  unmar- 
ried would  have  been  settled  in  homes  of  their  own.  But  it  is 
said  that  if  women  desire  to  engage  in  the  employments  of  men, 
they  ought  to  have  the  privilege.  This  means  in  fact,  though 
not  perhaps  in  the  minds  of  those  who  say  it,  that  women  ought 
to  have  the  privilege  of  stepping  out  of  their  proper  vocations 
and  driving  men  out  of  theirs.  Men  are  generally  ready  in 
courtesy  and  gallantry  to  yield  a  great  deal  to  women  ;  but  men 
have  rights  as  well  as  they,  and  the  women  who  claim  the  privi- 
lege of  depriving  men  of  their  rights  in  this  matter  of  employ- 
ment, will  find  for  the  most  part  that  the  boasted  but  mistaken 
privilege  involves  ^^  single  blessedness "  to  the  end.  Some 
women  may  take  offence  at  this  way  of  putting  tl)e  case,  but  the 
candid  will  not ;  for  the  normal  condition  of  man  is  wedlock, 
and  as  a  general  rule  every  individual  desires  that  condition, 
and  never  feels  fully  settled  in  life  until  that  desire  is  gratified. 
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It  is  sometimes  said,  by  way  of  reproach,  that  mothers  bring  up 
their  daughters,  and  their  daughters  conduct  themselTcs,  as  if 
marriage  were  the  great  object  in  view.  Of  course  marriage  is 
not  the  chief  end  of  life,  but  it  is  one  of  the  divinely  appointed 
means  to  that  end ;  and  it  is  time  this  kind  of  censure  upon 
mothers  and  their  daughters  ceased.  Every  mother  ought  to 
train  up  her  daughters  to  desire,  and  to  be  prepared  for,  and  to 
hold  in  sacred  esteem  the  married  state  as  the  only  sphere  where 
their  highest  temporal  well-being  and  usefulness  can  be  attained. 
And  the  sooner  those  women  who  are  employed  in  situations 
which  naturally  belong  to  men, — situations  where  they  work 
with,  or  are  exposed  to  deal  with  men  not  their  husbands  or 
brothers, — and  retire  to  domestic  or  other  employments  natu- 
rally appropriate  to  their  sex,  the  better  will  be  their  prospects 
of  usefulness  and  happiness  for  the  remainder  of  life,  and  the 
earlier  will  the  now  extensive  evil  of  the  inequality  of  the  sexes 
in  the  population  find  its  only  remedy.  But  if  women  will  per- 
sist in  displacing  men,  through  scorn  of  domestic  service  or 
desire  of  greater  wages  or  ambition  to  be  as  men,  they  will  only 
aggravate  their  own  condition  and  that  of  coming  generations. 

To  these  views,  perhaps,  women  engaged  in  the  employments 
of  men,  will  say,  "  What  then  shall  we  do  ?  We  must  have  a 
living,  and  must  earn  it  in  order  to  have  it.  Many  of  us  have 
waited  long,  and  yet  have  not  been  sought  in  marriage ;  and,  in 
the  present  excess  of  women,  there  is  little  prospect  that  we 
ever  shall  be  sought.  And  to  go  into  domestic  service  and  not 
be  treated  as  members  of  the  families  employing  us,  is  a  degrada- 
tion to  be  submitted  to  only  under  the  sternest  necessity."  But 
to  this  it  is  replied,  that  it  is  a  false  notion  that  domestic  service 
is  any  more  degrading  than  service  in  a  store  or  manufactory, 
and  a  false  pride  that  scorns  it.  The  merchant  and  the  manu- 
facturer are  not  accustomed  generally  to  treat  their  shop  ser- 
vants as  members  of  their  families.  Nor  can  women  employed 
in  shops  be  their  own  mistresses  any  more  than  in  domestic  ser- 
vice. Besides,  what  they  now  regard  degrading  in  household 
service  is  the  result  of  their  forsaking  such  service ;  and  if  they 
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would  return  to  it,  and  try  to  make  it  what  they  are  capable  of 
making  it,  there  would  be  no  just  occasion  to  complain  of  op- 
pression or  neglect  on  the  part  of  their  employers.  They  them- 
selves would  be  happier,  and  render  happier  a  vast  multitude  of 
families.  And  the  demand  for  men  to  fill  the  places  vacated 
by  them  would  soon  bring  a  supply,  and  thus  greatly  increase 
their  prospects  of  having  homes  of  their  own.  As  things  now 
are,  the  condition  of  unmarried  women  is  unfavorable,  and 
growing  more  so ;  and  therefore  the  only  wise  course  is  to  undo 
the  mistake  which  has  been  made,  by  forsaking  manly  for 
womanly  spheres  and  occupations. 

And  what  is  the  position  of  children  ?  As  children  they  are 
minors,  and  under  subjection  to  parents,  guardians,  and  teach- 
ers. They  are  to  be  trained  up  for  the  responsibilities  of  fam- 
ilies, society,  and  the  state.  What  kind  of  training  do  they 
need,  and  from  whom  should  they  receive  it  ?  The  question 
must  be  solved  by  reference  to  the  fact  that  half  of  them  are 
males  and  half  of  them  are  females,  and  therefore  they  are 
different  in  constitution,  characteristics,  adaptation,  and  design. 
Boys  are  independent,  enterprising,  and  courageous  in  their 
feelings  and  inclinations ;  they  have  purposes  of  their  own,  and 
aim  at  success,  leadership,  power,  and  distinction.  They  need 
to  be  restrained  and  guided  in  their  will  and  passions,  and  to 
have  their  moral  and  emotional  nature  guarded  and  developed. 
They  need  such  intellectual  discipline  as  shall  fit  them  to  be 
thrown  upon  their  own  resources,  and  to  be  masters  of  them- 
selves and  their  future  vocations.  On  the  other  hand,  girls  are 
naturally  timid,  retiring,  dependent,  disposed  to  follow  instead 
of  leading,  ^nd  to  lean  on  others  instead  of  supporting  them. 
They  are  comparatively  without  enterprise,  without  purposes, 
uncertain  what  they  can  do  or  want  to  do,  instinctively  desirous 
of  guides,  protectors,  and  ultimately  of  lovers.  Their  bodies 
and  minds  and  wills  are  generally  weaker,  though  their  minds 
for  a  time  may  be  quicker,  while  their  affections  are  stronger, 
their  emotions  more  delicate,  and  their  consciences  more  sen- 
sitive.   Their  childish  instincts  indicate  the  general  differences 
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which  distinguish  their  future  careers.  Girls  never  tire  of 
dolls,  and  abandon  them  only  when  they  begin  to  be  ashamed 
to  be  seen  with  toys ;  while  boys  take  to  hammers  and  carts, 
whips  and  hobbies,  and  to  the  imitation  of  manly  sports  and 
occupations.  Obviously,  then,  boys  and  girls  should  not  be 
subjected  to  precisely  the  same  discipline ;  boys  should  not  be 
trained  as  if  they  were  to  become  women,  nor  girls  as  if  they 
were  to  become  men.  Both  should  be  trained  for  the  general 
ends  to  which  God  has  obviously  designed  them  by  their  differ- 
ent natures  and  capabilities.  But  just  here  the  popular  theories 
of  education  are  greatly  at  fault.  The  same  courses  of  study 
are  prescribed  for  male  and  female,  as  if  both  were  to  be 
moulded  after  the  same  pattern,  instead  of  in  accordance  with 
their  distinctive  peculiarities. 

In  the  divine  economy,  and  according  to  the  dictates  of 
nature,  the  education  of  children  is  committed  to  their  parents. 
But  in  this  matter  as  in  all  others,  the  father  has  the  prece- 
dence in  authority  and  direction  and  influence.  In  the  Jewish 
dispensation,  as  the  covenant  was  made  with  the  man,  so  the 
responsibility  was  imposed  especially  upon  the  father.  The 
Mosaic  law  required  great  faithfulness  in  this  matter.  The 
covenant  still  stands,  and  in  the  new  dispensation  as  in  the  old, 
'^  the  head  of  the  woman  is  the  n^an."  This  order  is  not 
reversed  by  the  equal  or  by  the  superior  intelligence  of  the 
woman.  She  is  the  subordinate,  the  assistant,  ^'  an  help  meet 
for  him."  It  has  long  been  fashionable  for  men  and  women  to 
insist  on  the  paramount  influence  of  mothers.  Biographers  are 
specially  apt  to  ascribe  the  excellence  and  success  of  their  sub- 
jects to  maternal  influence.  And  we  would  be  the  last  to  come 
short  in  filial  piety  of  this  kind.  But  filial  piety  should  not 
pass  beyond  its  legitimate  boundaries  in  truth.  It  is  impos- 
sible, in  fact,  for  any  man  to  measure  the  paternal  and  the 
maternal  influences  on  his  character  and  life  and  work,  and 
determine  the  proportion  he  owes  to  each.  There  is  so  much 
that  is  merely  imaginary  and  according  to  prejudice  on  this 
subject,  that  it  is  safer  to  reason  from  a  priori  than  from  a  pos^ 
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teriori  grounds.  From  the  fact  that  the  man  was  made  the 
head  of  the  woman,  and  the  fact  that  he  is  superior  to  the 
woman  in  some  natural  characteristics  and  inferior  in  others,  it 
is  safe  to  assume  that,  if  equally  faithful,  the  father  exerts  the 
most  influence  in  respect  of  his  own  superior  qualities,  and  the 
mother  the  most  in  respect  of  hers.  But  as  a  general  thing  it 
is  too  obvious  to  be  denied,  that  the  superior  influence  of  the 
father  justifies  the  divme  arrangement  whereby  he  is  consti- 
tuted the  head  of  the  family,  and  bears  the  greater  responsi- 
bility. Mothers  ought  to  exert,  and  often  do  exert,  a  great  and 
happy  influence  in  the  training  of  their  children  ;  but  in  order 
to  exert  the  greatest  and  happiest  influence  possible,  they 
should  seek  and  receive  the  guiding  influence  of  their  hus- 
bands. The  fact  that  many  wives  are  superior  in  education  and 
character  to  their  husbands,  does  not  affect  the  principle ;  nor 
does  the  fact  that  many  husbands  leave  the  training  of  their 
children  to  their  wives.  And  no  woman  ought  to  be  willing  to 
marry  unless  she  can  cheerfully  and  proudly  treat  her  husband 
as  her  superior.  Their  influence  upon  their  children  should  be 
a  harmonious  and  blended  and  inseparable  influence  ;  the  pater- 
nal element,  which  has  the  greatest  force,  being  refined  by  the 
maternal,  which  has  the  greatest  delicacy. 

If  disability  prevents  parents  from  educating  their  own  chil- 
dren, the  most  natural  remedy  is  the  employment  of  some  per^ 
son  to  teach  in  the  household,  under  the  parental  eye  and  the 
parental  authority.  But  the  occasional  necessity  seems  to  have 
been  a  pretext  for  general  convenience,  and  family  schools  to 
have  suggested  schools  for  the  neighborhood,  until  the  public 
school  system  was  numbered  among  man's  ^^  many  inventions." 
Parental  and  paternal  influence  have  been  largely  supplanted, 
and  some  of  the  true  ends  and  methods  of  education  lost  sight 
of,  until  no  religious  influence  except  the  false,  either  in  text- 
books or  by  teachers,  can  be  tolerated  by  the  public,  and  the 
demand  is  becoming  louder  and  more  shameless  for  the  expul- 
sion of  the  book  of  God.  "  Knowledge,"  said  Webster,  "  does 
not  comprise  all  which  is  contained  in  the  large  term  of  educor 
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tion.  The  feelings  are  to  be  disciplined,  the  passions  are  to  be 
restrained,  true  and  worthy  motives  are  to  be  inspired,  a-  pro- 
found religious  feeling  is  to  be  instilled,  and  pure  morality 
inculcated  under  all  circumstances."  Girard  College  has 
already  developed  a  startling  comment  on  its  infidel  departure 
from  this  idea  of  education, — in  its  reported  multitude  of  cases 
of  absconding,  expulsion,  and  corporal  punishment. 

The  superiority  of  females  as  teachers  in  our  schools  is 
widely  claimed  and  believed.  The  comparative  economy  of 
employing  them  is  probably  the  chief  reason  why  the  people 
generally  have  been  so  ready  to  acquiesce  in  this  view.  For 
certainly  there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  the  great 
majority  now  employed  in  our  graded  schools  are  not  qualified 
to  teach  the  higher  grades.  Besides,  it  is  well  known  to  edu- 
cated men,  and  acknowledged  by  women  who  have  been 
educated  partly  by  women  and  partly  by  men,  that  while 
women  may  be  good  teachers  in  some  branches  and  to  some 
extent,  they  are  generally  inferior  to  men  in  ability  to  inspire 
children  and  youth  with  the  best  impulses  and  the  highest  pur- 
poses for  practical  life.  They  are  not  good  judges  of  the  capa- 
bilities and  adaptation  of  their  pupils  for  the  difierent  vocations 
of  life,  partly  because  of  their  own  limited  knowledge  of  the 
peculiar  qualifications  requisite  to  success  in  those  vocations. 
They  can  do  much  in  developing  the  affections  and  refining  the 
tastes,  but  they  can  do  but  little  in  comparison  with  men  in 
disciplining  the  intellect  and  the  will  for  high  and  intelligent 
purposes,  and  to  wise  methods  for  accomplishing  them.  They 
should  not  be  excluded  from  teaching  altogether,  nor  should 
they  be  employed  to  do  all  the  teaching.  The  best  results  are 
to  be  reached,  doubtless,  by  employing  women  for  a  portion 
and  men  for  a  somewhat  greater  portion  of  the  work ;  the 
school  being  formed  as  nearly  as  practicable  after  the  pattern  of 
the  family,  in  which  the  man  is  divinely  constituted  the  head, 
and  charged  with  the  heavier  responsibility.  The  day  will 
come  when  the  practice  of  giving  children  and  youth  entirely 
up  to  women  to  be  educated  will  be  regretted.    Already  the 
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majority  of  pupils  cease  to  attend  school  at  a  dozen  or  fifteen 
years  of  age.  At  this  rate,  it  is  ineyitable  that  the  average 
intelligence  of  the  community  will  be  considerably  lower  in  the 
space  of  a  single  generation. 

It  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  true  idea  of  man,  that  chil- 
dren should  be  committed  for  education  to  the  unmarried  of 
either  sex.  For  the  unmarried  are  not  the  best  qualified  to  do 
that  work.  In  comparison  with  the  married  who  are  parents, 
the  unmarried  know  not  how  to  sympathize  with  children,  or 
how  much  study  children  can  bear  with  impunity,  or  how  to 
govern  children  according  to  their  difierent  tempers  and  tem- 
peraments. Many  parents  and  physicians  are  crying  out  in  vain 
against  the  oppression  practised  in  the  schools,  in  requiring  so 
many  studies  at  a  time,  and  so  much  study  out  of  the  regular 
hours  of  school;  in  vain,  notwithstanding  many  pupils,  espe- 
cially girls,  are  ruined  in  health,  and  not  a  few  are  sent  to  their 
graves.  Young  men  and  women  are  very  apt  to  think  that  chil- 
dren at  their  homes  are  generally  very  poorly  governed,  and 
that  if  they  had  the  responsibility  they  could  greatly  improve 
the  discipline.  But  their  views  of  governing  children  are 
equally  apt  to  undergo  an  entire  revolution  as  soon  as  they  have 
an  occasion  to  govern  their  own.  As  parents  are  the  divinely 
appointed  governors  and  tutors  of  their  own  children,  so  it  is 
legitimate  to  conclude  that  they  whose  vocation  is  to  govern 
and  teach  the  children  of  others,  should  themselves  be  parents 
as  an  essential  qualification.  If  there  must  be  other  than  family 
schools  for  children,  the  sooner  teaching  is  made  such  an  attrac- 
tive profession  that  men  shall  engage  in  it  as  the  work  of  life 
the  better ;  for  then  the  children  and  youth  in  our  public 
schools,  like  the  young  men  in  the  colleges,  will  come  under  the 
discipline  of  the  married,  and  the  third  factor  of  the  family  will 
be  kept  more  nearly  in  its  legitimate  relation  to  the  head« 
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Article  IE, 

JOHN  AND  HIS   GOSPEL. 

**  This  is  the  disciple  who  testifieth  of  these  things  and  wrote  these  things." 

— John  xxi.  24. 

Being  thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  notions  of  the  Tubingen 
school,  the  writer  has  endeavored  to  elicit  the  truth  concerning 
the  gospel  of  John. 

1.  That  the  person  in  the  heading  of  this  piece  is  ^' John 
the  beloved  disciple,"  "  John  the  apostle,"  can  be  made  fully 
evident  by  the  united  testimony  of  the  Christian  fathers.  There 
is  scarcely  any  historical  fact  confirmed  by  so  many  witnesses. 

Though  he  studiously  avoids  giving  his  own  name,  and  adopts 
such  phrases  as  "The  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,"  "another 
disciple,"  and  "  that  other  disciple; "  vide  ch.  xiii.  28 ;  xviii.  15, 
16 ;  xix.  26,  27,  85  ;  xx.  3,  4,  8 ;  xxi.  7, 20, 24 ;  yet  there  need 
be  no  mistake  concerning  the  name. 

2.  What  we  know  of  his  history. 

He  was  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  as  is  evident  from  his  being 
a  relative  of  the  Saviour,  and  since  the  genealogies  of  both 
Matthew  and  Luke  show  that  Christ  belonged  to  that  tribe. 

He  was  a  fisherman  of  Galilee,  of  Bethsaida ;  vide  Matt,  xxvii. 
55  ;  Mark  xv.  40,  and  xviii.  1.  He  was  the  brother  of  James, 
and  probably  the  younger  of  the  two,  since  he  is  so  often  men- 
tioned after  James.  Matt.  iv.  21,  and  x.  2 ;  Mark  i.  19 ;  iii.  17, 
and  X.  85 ;  Luke  v.  10,  and  Acts  i.  13.  And  he  has  been  ac- 
counted the  youngest  of  all  Christ's  first  disciples.  Though  he 
was  a  fisherman  of  Galilee,  it  is  evident  that  he  was  not  poor ; 
for  his  father  Zebedee  was  master  of  a  boat  and  nets,  and  had 
hired  servants.  Mark  i.  20.  Besides,  his  mother  was  among  the 
women  who  brought  sweet  spices  to  embalm  the  body  of  Jesus. 
Mark  xvi.  1 ;  Luke  xxiii.  55.  And,  after  the  crucifixion  of 
Christ,  John  took  the  mother  of  Jesus  "to  his  own  home." 
John  xix.  27. 
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In  Acts  IT.  13,  he  is  called  "  unlearned  and  ignorant ; "  which, 
according  to  Doddridge,  meant  that  he  belonged  to  a  private 
station  ;  or,  as  others  have  said,  not  educated  in  the  schools  of 
the  Rabbis. 

He  was  called  to  be  a  disciple  of  Christ  from  the  fishing-boat 
of  his  father.  Matt.  iv.  21,  22  ;  Mark  i.  19,  20 ;  Luke  v.  1-10. 

Both  James  and  John,  when  called  to  be  apostles,  were  named 
"  Sons  of  Thunder,"  prophetically  representing  their  coun^ 
and  constancy  in  maintaining  the  truths  of  the  gospel. 

From  the  time  that  John  became  a  disciple  of  Christ,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  he  was  his  constant  attendant  and  intimate  compan- 
ion ;  so  that  he  could  truly  say,  "  He  that  saw  bare  record." 
Luke  ix.  49,  50,  51-56 ;  Mark  ix.  88-41 ;  Matt.  xx.  20-23 ; 
Mark  x.  35-40 ;  also,  v.  87 ;  Luke  viii.  51 ;  Matt.  xvii.  1 ; 
Mark  ix.  2 ;  Matt,  xxxvi.  36-45 ;  Mark  xiv.  32-42 ;  also,  xiii. 
8,  4 ;  John  xiii.  21-26,  and  xix.  25-27,  34,  35,  &c. 

He  saw  the  crucifixion  of  his  Lord,  and  the  barbarous  man- 
ner in  which  the  soldiers  treated  the  body.  He  also  saw  the 
body  laid  in  the  sepulchre.  John  xix.  38-42.  And  he  was  one 
of  the  two  apostles  that  came  first  to  the  sepulchre,  after  the 
women  reported  that  Jesus  had  been  raised  from  the  dead. 

He  was  present  with  the  disciples  at  all  those  interviews  in 
which  Christ  appeared  to  them  after  his  resurrection.  Vide 
the  closing  part  of  this  gospel. 

He  endured  persecution  for  boldly  preaching  Christ.  Acts 
3d,  4th,  and  8th  chapters.  And  after  the  persecution  began  at 
Jerusalem  he  preached  to  many  villages  of  the  Samaritans.  See 
Acts  viii.  5-25.  He  was  at  the  council  at  Jerusalem  A.  D.  50. 
Acts  15th  chapter,  and  Galatians  ii.  9.  Nor  is  there  evidence 
that  he  went  to  the  Oentiles  till  after  the  fiftieth  year  of  Christ. 
But  after  that  he  dwelt  at  Ephesus,  Asia.  Irenaeus,  A.  D.  178, 
says,  "  John  the  apostle  lived  in  Asia  till  the  time  of  Trajan."^ 
Clement,  of  Alexandria,  A.  D.  194,  says,  "  St.  John  lived  in 
Asia  till  the  days  of  Trajan."  Polycrates,  Bishop  of  JBphesus, 
A.  D.  196,  says,  "  John  was  buried  in  this  city."    Origen,  A.  D. 

1  Trajan  succeeded  Nenra,  A,  D.  98. 
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230,  sajTs,  ^^  John,  having  lived  long  in  Asia,  died  at  Ephesus." 
Jerome  says,  "  John  the  apostle  lived  in  Asia  to  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Trajan." 

8.  Though  John  was  the  mildest  of  the  apostles,  he  was  very 
decided  against  all  the  heresies  that  early  began  to  invade 
the  Church.  In  his  second  Epistle  he  said  to  those  whom  he 
truly  loved,  "  If  there  come  unto  you  any  who  bring  not  the 
doctrine  of  Christ,  receive  him  not  into  your  house,  neither  bid 
him  God  speed ;  for  he  that  biddeth  him  God  speed  is  partaker 
of  his  evil  deeds."  This  is  very  expressive  of  his  want  of 
any  feUowship  with  heresy,  and  his  conduct  bore  testimony 
against  every  heresiarch.  He  wrote  against  the  Cerinthians  and 
Ebionites,  who  held  that  Christ  was  a  mere  man,  the  son  of 
Joseph  as  well  as  of  Mary. 

It  is  said  of  John  that,  going  into  the  bath  at  Ephesus  and 
seeing  Gerinthus  there,  he  hastened  out,  saying,  '^  The  enemy 
of  truth  is  there." 

In  his  old  age  he  was  banished  to  the  isle  of  Patmos  for  the 
testimony  which  he  bore  to  the  truth,  where  he  was  favored 
with  his  Revelation.  Clement  of  Alexandria  speaks  of  John's 
return  to  Ephesus  from  Patmos  after  the  death  of  the  ^^  tyrant," 

« 

meaning  Domitian  the  Emperor.  Yictorinus,  also,  A.  D.  290, 
says,  ^'  John  was  banished  by  Domitian,  and  in  his  reign  saw 
the  Revelation."  Irenseus,  TertuUian,  Origen,  Epiphauius,  and 
Jerome  give  similar  testimonies,  that  John  was  banished  by 
Domitian,  and  that  he  afterward  returned  to  Ephesus.  And 
by  others  it  was  said  that  "he  lived  to  the  third  year  of 
Trajan,"  viz.,  A.  D.  101 ;  so  that  he  was  probably  morg  than  an 
hundred  years  old  at  his  death.  Some  have  recorded  that  he 
often  met  the  disciples  and  repeated  the  exhortation,  "Little 
children,  love  one  another." 

4.  What  his  object  was  in  writing  his  gospel. 

Irenseus  says :  "  John  designed  to  root  out  the  error  which 
had  been  sown  among  men  by  Gerinthus,  and  the  Nicolaitans." 
"  Thus  he  wrote :  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word ;  and  the 
Word  was  with  God ;  and  the  Word  was  Ck)d."    In  another 
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place  he  says :  ^^  As  John  the  disciple  of  the  Lord  assures  us, 
these  are  written  that  ye  might  believe,  that  Jesus  is  the  Mes- 
siah, the  Son  of  God — foreseeing  these  blasphemous  notions  that 
divide  the  Lord  so  far  as  it  is  in  their  power." 

Clement  of  Alexandria  says :  ^^  Last  of  all,  John,  observing 
that  in  the  other  gospels  those  things  were  related  which  con- 
cern the  humanity  of  Christ ;  and  being  persuaded  by  his 
friends,  and  also  moved  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  wrote  a  Divine 
Gospel." 

Epiphanius  says :  "  This  gospel  was  occasioned  by  the  errors 
of  the  Ebionites  and  Corinthians  and  other  heretics." 

Jerome  says:  "John  the  apostle  wrote  a  gospel  at  the  desire 
of  the  Bishop  of  Asia,  against  Cerinthus  and  other  heretics,  and 
especially  the  doctrine  of  the  Ebionites^  then  springing  up ;  who 
say  that  Christ  did  not  exist  before  his  birth  of  Mary ;  for  which 
reason  he  was  obliged  to  declare  his  divine  nativity."  "  After 
reading  the  volumes  of  Matthew,  Mark  and  Luke,  he  expressed 
his  approbation  of  their  histories  as  true ;  but  observed  that 
they  had  recorded  but  one  year  of  our  Lord's  ministry,  even 
that  after  the  imprisonment  of  John  [the  Baptist.]  Omitting, 
therefore,  the  history  of  what  had  been  written  by  the  other 
three,  he  related  the  acts  of  the  preceding  time.  Which  may  be 
of  use  to  account  for  the  seeming  difference  between  John  and 
the  rest."  We  hope  the  Tubingen  school  will  duly  consider 
this  testimony ! 

Cosmas  of  Alexandria  says :  "  The  writings  of  the  other  three 
Evangelists  were  handed  to  John ;  and,  receiving  them,  he  said, 
*  What  tjiey  have  written  was  well  written ;  but  some  things 
were  omitted  by  them  which  were  needful  to  be  related.'  He 
also  published  his  writing  as  a  kind  of  supplement  to  the  rest, — 
containing  suitable  instructions  upon  several  occasions,  and  the 
promise  of  the  Comforter ;  and  concerning  the  Deity  of  Christ, 
expressly  and  clearly  at  the  beginning  ; .  and  premising  that  as 
the  foundation  of  his  work.  All  which  things  had  been  omitted 
by  the  rest."  It  would  seem  that  some  of  the  German  critics 
might  be  convinced  by  these  testimonies  of  their  folly ! 
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I  will  here  give  an  abridged  accouat  of  what  Eusebias  has 
said  on  this  subject.  Matthew  delivered  his  gospel  to  the 
Hebrews.  And  when  Mark  and  Luke  had  published  their  gos- 
pels, it  is  said  that  John,  who  had  all  this  while  preached  by 
word  of  mouth,  was  induced  to  write  for  this  reason,  viz.,  the 
three  first  being  delivered  to  John,  he  approved  them,  and 
confirmed  the  truth  of  their  narrative  by  his  own  testimony, 
saying,  "  There  is  only  wanting  a  written  account  of  the  things 
done  by  Christ  in  the  former  part  and  near  the  beginning  of  his 
preaching." 

Paulinus  says :  "  It  has  been  handed  down  to  us  that  John 
survived  all  the  other  apostles,  and  wrote  the  last  of  the  four 
Evangelists ;  and  so  as  to  confirm  their  certain  history.  And 
in  the  beginning  of  his  gospel  all  heretics  are  confuted." 

These  quotations  from  the  fathers  make  it  evident  that  John 
had  two  objects  especially  in  view  in  writing  his  gospel.  The 
one  was  to  counteract  the  rising  heresies  which  opposed  the 
divinity  of  our  Lord.  And  the  other  was  to  furnish  a  more 
complete  history  of  Christ's  words  and  works ;  to  confirm 
believers  in  the  faith  delivered  to  the  saints ;  to  convince  all 
that  Jesus  was  "  the  God-man,"  the  true  Messiah,  and  that  by 
thus  "  believing,  they  might  have  life  through  his  name." 


Article  III. 

THE    TEMPTATION. 


The  history  of  the  temptation  has  always  been  regarded  as 
beset  with  great  difiQculties,  and  few  subjects  have  invited  pro- 
founder  study,  or  been  suggestive  of  a  deeper  spiritual  philosophy. 

By  many,  the  whole  account  has  been  supposed  to  be  mythi- 
cal, or  fictitious.  They  view  it  not  as  a  record  of  actual  occur- 
rences, but,  at  most,  as  only  a  descriptive  scene,  given  in  the 
form  of  a  parable, — a  dramatic  representation  of  what  might  be 
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a  mental  conflict  and  experience.  Several  recent  writers  ha?e 
adopted  this  mode  of  interpretation  under  the  notion  that  they 
thus  escape  certain  difficulties  which  no  other  construction  of 
the  narrative  can  meet.  Their  assumption  is  that  Ohrilst  was 
never  tempted  at  all,  hut  that  He  simply  made  Himself  the  hero 
of  a  parable  for  the  sake  of  instructing  His  disciples.  They  tell 
us  that  the  evangelists,  who  probably  heard  the  parable  from 
Christ,  may  have  had  the  impression  that  it  was  an  actual 
occurrence,  not  perceiving  that  the  simple  purpose  of  Christ,  in 
adopting  the  parabolic  form,  was  to  make  the  lessons  he  would 
convey  clear  and  vivid. 

Those  who  hold  this  interpretation  persuade  themselves,  also, 
that  any  other  view  must,  of  necessity,  conflict  with  Christ's 
essential  dignity  and  absolute  sinlessness.  We  are  not  prepared, 
however,  to  accept  this  view.  It  fails  in  this  respect,  that  it 
clearly  involves  us  in  greater  difficulties  than  it  claims  to 
remove,  and,  at  the  same  time,  introduces  a  dangerous  and  inad* 
missible  principle  of  interpretation.  The  entire  character  of 
the  narrative,  as  well  as  the  position  it  holds  in  the  order  of 
events  marking  the,  public  life  of  Christ,  shows  it  to  be  not  a 
mere  product  of  thought,  having  no  basis  in  actual  fact,  but  an 
historic  occurrence, — a  positive  experience  of  a  real  temptation, 
— a  faithful  record  of  a  spiritual  transaction.  Certainly,  there 
is  nothing  in  it  that  can  lead  us  to  suppose  it  to  be  anything 
else  than  a  part  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  The  evangelists  evidently 
so  understood  it,  and,  accordingly,  have  handed  it  down  to  us 
as  though  no  element  of  obscurity  stood  in  the  way  of  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  nature  and  design  of  the  whole  transac- 
tion, and  to  adopt  any  other  view  is  to  ignore  a  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  Christ  which  He  himself  was  careful  to  supply. 

The  scene  of  the  temptation  is  laid  in  a  wilderness.  Tinner 
and  Raumer  suggest  the  wilderness  of  Jericho,  a  wild  region 
extending  between  that  town  and  Bethany,  about  two  miles 
from  Jerusalem.  This  is  probably  the  locality,  and  it  has  long 
been  claimed  as  such  by  tradition. 
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In  this  solitary  place,  and  under  circumstances  generally 
deemed  most  fayorable  to  spiritual  security  and  religious  enjoy- 
ment^ Christ  was  tempted.  Solitude  may  have  its  advantages  ; 
it  also  has  its  dangers. 

Of  course,  the  verity  of  the  narrative  does  not  make  it 
necessary  to  assume  that  the  temptation  filled  the  whole  forty 
days  of  Christ's  exile  in  the  wilderness,  nor  is  it  imperative  that 
we  regard  him  as  annoyed  by  the  personal  presence  and 
audible  importunities  of  the  devil. 

The  temptation  itself  may  be  considered  as  something  spe- 
cific, and  quite  apart  from  these  and  other  collateral  points, 
and  yet  it  may  not  be  amiss,  in  a  few  words,  to  refer  to  them. 

No  doubt,  during  the  forty  days  spent  in  the  wilderness, 
Jesus  had  other  and  very  difierent  experiences ;  but  seizing 
upon  this  as  the  most  prominent  and  impressive  feature  of 
those  days,  He  used  it  to  convey  important  practical  instruction 
to  his  disciples. 

As  to  the  mode  in  which  these  temptations  were  presented, 
all  the  circumstances  clearly  favor  tlie  idea  that  they  were 
inward  suggestions  rather  than  outward  solicitations.  Some 
imagine  that  Satan,  in  person,  presented  himself  to  Jesus,  and 
hold  very  tenaciously  to  the  idea  that  the  transaction  was 
objective,  and  not  spiritual.  But  what  need  was  there  for  any- 
thing  external  in  the  occurrence  ?  As  a  mental  experience,  the 
force  of  Satan's  suggestions  were  just  as  great  as  if  they  had 
been  formally  and  in  person  presented.  It  is  sufficient,  there- 
fore, to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  record  to  suppose  that  our 
Saviour,  just  as  He  was  about  to  enter  upon  His  great 
redemptive  mission,  was  tried  by  these  evil  suggestions  of  the 
enemy,  and  that,  in  resisting  them.  He  passed  through  an  ex- 
perience so  graphic  that  it  seems  to  stand  out,  not  as  a  mental 
process,  but  as  a  palpable  and  powerful  series  of  outward 
temptations. 

A  formidable  difficulty  to  this  objective  construction  of 
the  temptation,  arises  from  the  fact  that,  in  adopting  it,  consis- 
tency requires  that  we  accept  the  whole  narrative  as  literal,  and 
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then,  we  must  not  only  think  of  Jesus  as  following  the  devil  out 
of  the  wilderness  into  the  city,  and  up  to  the  pinnacle  of  the 
temple,  but,  also,  as  going  up  with  him  into  an  exceeding  high 
mountain,  and  from  thence,  taking  a  view  which  no  mountain 
on  earth  affords,  and  one  utterly  impossible  except  to  mental  or 
omniscient  vision. 

With  the  spiritual  interpretation,  this  is  not  necessary ;  for, 
without  doing  any  injury  to  the  substantial  truth  of  the  narra- 
tive, it  is  thus  made  to  harmonize,  in  all  its  parts,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  is  brought  into  agreement  with  those  scriptures  in 
which  inward  experiences  are  represented  in  figurative  forms 
and  by  outward  facts.  We  are  forced  to  the  conclusion,  there- 
fore, ^^  that  the  media  through  which  the  devil  tempted  Jesus 
were  more  of  a  spiritual  nature  than  the  letter  of  the  narrative 
describes,  and  that  those  mental  experiences,  for  which  it  was 
impossible  to  find  any  adequate  expression  in  words,  were 
delineated  in  a  series  of  striking  pictorial  representations." 
(UUman's  Siulessness  of  Jesus,  page  316.) 

It  has  been  urged  against  this  view,  however,  that  it  virtually 
makes  the  temptation  nothing  more  than  a  suggestion  of 
Christ's  own  soul ;  whereas  the  Gospel  narrative  plainly  con- 
veys the  idea  that  it  must  have  come  to  Him  from  without. 

But  if  this  objective  source  of  temptation  is  insisted  on  as  a 
necessary  condition  of  Satanic  influence  in  the  case  of  Christ, 
why  is  it  not  indispensable  in  the  case  of  men  ?  And,  to 
assume  this  ground,  would  be  virtually  to  claim  exemption 
from  the  power  of  the  devil ;  since  facts  and  experience  go  to 
prove  that  we  know  nothing  of  the  power  of  the  adversary  as  a 
result  of  his  personal  presence.  And  yet  who  is  ignorant  of  his 
devices  ?  Who  is  not  more  or  less  conscious  of  his  wicked 
vigilance  in  suggesting  evil  thoughts,  in  perverting  the  imagi- 
nation, and  in  stirring  up  all  manner  of  guilty  passions  ? 

Hence,  while  firmly  believing  in  Satan's  personality  and 
power,  it  is  very  desirable  that  we  should  guard  against  all  the 
false  notions  which  prevail  in  relation  to  his  form  or  presence. 
In  old  books  and  legends  he  is  commonly  represented  in  the 
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most  hideous  conceivable  shape ;  with  such  frightful  marks  of 
ugliness,  that  the  very  picture  fills  the  mind  with  disgust  and 
fear.  And  even  the  more  modern  and  refined  delineations  of 
the  great  enemy,  such  as  we  have,  for  instance,  in  Arp 
Scheffer's  painting  of  the  Temptation — where  Satan  appears 
in  athletic  human  proportions,  with  bronzed  features  and 
intensely  evil  countenance, — or  in  that  more  wonderful  sketch, 
by  Retzsch,  of  the  Game  of  Life^ — where,  playing  with  beguiled 
Innocence,  Satanic  intellect  is  seen  piercing  through  eyes  of 
fire,  and  representing  a  compound  force  of  passion,  and  cun- 
ning, and  selfishness, — even  these  artistic  conceptions  give  us  a 
very  erroneous  notion  of  Satan  as  he  is  every  day  presenting 
himself  to  men.  To  show  himself  in  such  distorted  features 
would  be  efiectually  to  defeat  his  purpose ;  for,  to  a  nature 
not  Satanic,  solicitations  known  to  emanate  from  such  a 
source,  would  not  be  attractive,  but  repulsive.  Therefore  it  is 
that  the  adversary  neither  reveals  himself  as  a  tempter,  nor 
discovers  to  men  the  wickedness  of  his  temptations.  This  is 
the  grand  secret  of  his  seductive  power,  and,  being  ignorant  of 
his  devices,  many  lose  their  integrity  and  purity  and  moral 
judgment,  and  so  fall  into  the  very  lowest  depths  of  sin. 

Not  in  this  directionj  however,  was  Clirist  tempted,  for  He 
could  not  be  tempted  with  evil;  yet,  with  inferior  forms  of 
good  He  might  be  tempted ;  and  such,  it  will  be. found,  were 
the  three  types  of  temptation  suggested  to  him  by  Satan  during 
His  forty  days'  sojourn  in  the  wilderness.  In  each  case  He  was 
tempted  to  evil,  but  not  with  evil,  and  this  is  the  method  still 
employed  by  our  great  enemy  for  our  overthrow.  Not  so  much 
by  temptations  in  themselves  wicked  and  repulsive  as  by  flatter- 
ing and  desirable  advantages  wrongly  sought,  and  for  selfish 
ends,  are  we  tempted  of  the  devil.  And  here  it  is  that  we  see 
the  adaptation  of  this  marvellous  narrative  of  Christ's  tempta- 
tion to  minister  instruction  to  men. 

A  few  there  are  who  assume  that  Christ  could  not  be 
tempted,  and  assert  this  as  a  final  and  sufficient  refutation  of 
the  generally  accepted  theory.     But    this    difficulty    is    not 
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removed  either  by  the  mythical  or  the  parabolical  form  of 
interpretation ;  for,  if  the  temptation  as  a  fact  is  contrary  to 
our  ideas  of  the  character  of  Christy  how  can  it  be  an  admis- 
sible supposition  in  the  form  of  fiction  ?  To  deny  the  fact  of 
the  temptation,  however,  is  to  strip  the  narrative  of  all  mean- 
ing, making  it  a  mere  invention  of  the  fancy,  utterly  destitute 
of  significance,  and  of  no  practical  importance. 

But,  of  course,  we  must  conceive  of  Him  as  tempted,  with 
the  qualification  that  He  continued  free  from  sin.  The  fact 
must  never  be  lost  sight  of,  that,  while  He  had  human  feelings 
and  susceptibilities.  He  was  so  perfect  and  pure  a  being  that  He 
could  not  be  overcome  by  temptation.  The  whole  narrative  is 
in  support  of  this  view,  Imd  the  sequel  shows  us  how  He 
trampled  all  Satan's  allurements  under  foot,  opposing  every 
suggestion  he  made,  and  leaving  no  room  to  assume  or  suspect 
that  evil  entered  within,  so  as  to  disturb  and  strain  His  feel- 
ings or  fancy.  His  heart  or  His  will. 

From  the  fact  that  these  temptations  were  addressed  to 
Jesus  in  his  sinless  human  nature,  the  probabilities  are  that 
they  wore  designed  to  be  typical  of  those  by  which  men  are 
commonly  beset.  In  other  words,  that  we  are  to  view  them  as 
representative  temptations,  suggesting  the  three  great  classes  by 
which  mankind  generally  are  assailed. 

But,  let  us  look  at  these  temptations  in  the  order  in  which 
Matthew  presents  them,  and  inquire  more  particularly 
touching  tohat  and  tohom  they  concern. 

First,  Christ  being  hungry,  Satan  said  to  Him,  ^^  Command 
these  stones  to  be  made  bread.''  This  was  a  call  to  Jesus  to 
employ  His  miraculous  endowments  for  the  supply  of  his  own 
immediate  and  pressing  wants.  What  a  cunning  temptation 
was  this !  To  preserve  His  life,  it  seemed  necessary  to  break 
His  fast,  and  why  should  He  not  exert  His  great  power  to  pro- 
cure food  ?  If  he  could  make  bread  out  of  stones,  why  should 
He  not  do  so  ?  The  real  point  of  the  temptation  was  a  conflict 
between  doubt  and  trustfulness.  Nothing  could  have  been 
easier  for  Him,  as  a  simple  act  of  power,  than  the  transforma- 
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tion  of  the  stones  into  bread.  He  held  His  miraculous  gifts, 
however,  for  a^  specific  purpose ;  not  to  take  care  of  Himself, 
but  to  work  the  works  of  Him  that  sent  Him.  Not  to  be  used 
for  His  own  comfort,  but  for  the  enrichment  of  others.  Hence, 
Ho  would  neither  astonish  the  tempter,  nor  forestall  Providence 
by  commanding  stones  to  be  made  bread.  To  do  this  would  be 
to  take  the  case  out  of  His  Father's  hands,  whose  business  it 
was  to  care  for  Him,  and  to  seek  for  preservation  beyond  the 
circle  of  His  infinite  goodness.  But,  as  He  had  left  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  His  outward  lot  to  be  determined  by  His 
Father's  pleasure.  He  would  not  distrust  His  love,  nor  violate 
the  great  law  of  faithy  to  which  He  meant  His  whole  earthly 
being  should  conform.  In  His  hung^  and  exhaustion,  He  had, 
indeed,  received  a  stone  instead  of  bread ;  but  it  was  Satan  that 
presented  it,  and  He  would  not  receive  it,  though  He  might 
have  made  it  a  wheaten  loaf,  and  so  have  spread  for  Himself  a 
table  in  the  wilderness.  He  could  hunger,  yea.  He  could  starve ; 
but  He  would  not  distrust  His  Father,  nor  would  He  take  advan- 
tage of  such  an  opportimity  to  exalt  Himself  by  an  exercise  of 
His  creative  power. 

Such  was  the  first  temptation,  taking  the  shape  of  a  conflict 
between  doubt  and  faith,  and  making  its  appeal  to  an  element 
of  self-love  and  self-reliance  not  necessarily  sinful. 
»  And  is  not  this  one  of  the  commonest  forms  of  temptation  ? 
Bread  is  a  universal  want,  and,  perhaps,  an  unbelieving  and 
unchristian  way  of  procuring  it  is  the  most  general  and  danger- 
ous form  in  which  men  are  tempted. 

"The  devil,"  says  Henry ^  "is  for  everything  which  ii^ 
assuming.  He  gains  his  point  if  he  can  but  bring  men  off  from 
their  dependence  upon  God."  And  so,  though  not  as  directly 
as  in  the  case  of  Christ,  yet,  if  possible,  with  greater  plausibility, 
he  tempts  them  to  unbelief  and  independence,  and  especially 
under  circumstances  whicli  call  for  an  unusual  exercise  of 
faith. 

We  are  told  to  take  no  thought  concerning  what  we  shall 
eat,  or  what  we   shall   drink,  being  assured  that  "life  is 
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more  than  meat."  Ignoring  these  councils,  however,  many 
yield  to  the  temptation  of  the  devil,  and  make  these  temporal 
wants  their  chief  care.  They  have  no  miraculous  power  to 
provide  themselves  with  bread  ;  but,  without  the  least  trust  in 
Providence,  they  tax  all  their  energies  to  gain  it.  But  is  there 
any  harm  in  this?  Certainly;  for  such  absolute  self-reliance 
and  inordinate  labor  is  entirely  opposed  to  a  simple  trust  in 
God's  care,  and  in  utter  conflict  with  sincere  devotion  to  all  our 
higher  interests  and  duties. 

"  Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone^  but  by  every  word  that 
proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God ! "  The  majority  of  com- 
mentators understand  the  meaning  of  these  words  to  be,  that 
the  preservation  of  life  is'  not  necessarily  connected  with  the 
ordinary  means  of  subsistence — i.  e.,  with  bread  raised  from  the 
earth, — that  point  was  long  ago  settled  by  the  feeding  of  Israel 
in  the  wilderness,  and  it  is  possible  for  God,  by  his  tcord,  still 
to  give  bread  to  the  hungry.  This  explanation  clearly  agrees 
with  the  meaning  of  the  passage  as  quoted  by  Christ  from 
Deut.  viii.  8 :  "He  humbled  thee,  and  sufiered  thee  to  himger, 
and  fed  thee  with  manna,  that  He  might  make  thee  know  that 
man  doth  not  live  by  bread  only,  but  by  every  word  that  pro- 
ceedeth out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  doth  man  live."  It  may 
be  doubted,  however,  whether  this  limited  sense  is  to  be 
attached  to  these  words  as  used  by  Jesus.  As  uttered  by  Him, . 
they  seem  to  have  a  spiritual  meaning.  Their  import,  as  He 
employs  them,  we  understand  to  be,  that  there  is  a  higher  life 
which  does  not  depend  on  outward  nourishment — ^a  life  demand- 
ing our  first  care,  and  one  that  is  supported  by  every  word  that 
proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God — a  spiritual  life,  not 
dependent  on  bread,  which  God  thinks  most  of,  and  the  welfare 
of  which  chiefly  concerns  us ;  because,  if  we  live  by  bread 
alone,  we  shall  die,  but  if  by  the  word  of  God,  we  shall  live 
forever.  Assuming  this  position,  Jesus  resisted  the  temptation 
Satan  had  prepared  for  Him.  And  if  we  would  not  be  over- 
come by  him,  we  must  take  the  same  ground,  planting  our- 
selves upon  the  pure  word  of  God,  as  our  only  rule  of  life ; 
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for,  by  maintaining  our  allegiance  to  the  truth,  we  shall  escape 
the  perverting  influence  of  error,  and  be  fortified  against  every 
temptatiofi  that  the  spirit  of  darkness  can  possibly  devise. 

Second.  Completely  foiled  in  one  form  of  stratagem,  Satan 
instantly  tried  another.  He  does  not  condemn  the  extraordi- 
nary faith  of  Christ  in  His  Father's  care,  but  he  counsels  Him  to 
a  presumptuous  abuse  of  His  love  and  power.  In  doing  this,  he 
transports  Him,  in  imagination,  to  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple, 
and  suggests  that,  as  He  was  about  to  begin  His  ministry.  He 
should  open  it  with  some  grand  demonstration  of  His  Messiah- 
ship.  Accordingly,  he  calls  upon  Him  to  cast  Himself  down 
from  its  dizzy  battlements  ;  and,  to  give  countenance  to  such  a 
suggestion,  he  reminds  Him  that  He  need  not  fear  the  con- 
sequences, because  there  was  a  Divine  promise  on  which  He 
might  confidently  rely :  "  For  it  is  written.  He  shall  give  His 
angels  charge  concerning  Thee,  and  in  their  hands  they  shall 
bear  Thee  up,  lest  at  any  time  Thou  dash  Thy  foot  against  a 
stone." 

A  rare  piece  of  cunning  was  that ;  for,  by  such  a  stroke  of 
policy.  He  would,  at  once,  convert  His  faith  into  fanaticism. 
But  Christ  would  not  thus  challenge  His  Father's  care,  while 
wilfully  exposing  Himself  to  danger.  It  may  be  that  the 
devil  insinuated  that  such  a  feat,  performed  on  some  great 
public  occasion,  would  be  a  manifestation  to  Israel,  so  dazzling 
that  it  could  not  fail  to  call  forth  the  acclamations  of  the 
people,  and  might  even  compel  their  rulers  to  acknowledge  Him 
as  the  Sent  of  God. 

But  the  enticing  element  of  the  temptation  consisted,  no 
doubt,  in  the  idea  of  calling  forth  the  Divine  protection  under 
circumstances  of  danger,  not  incurred  in  the  path  of  duty. 
This  He  could  not  do,  without  violating  a  positive  command ; 
and  hence,  quoting  Deut.  vi.  16,  He  said :  "  It  is  written  thou 
shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  God."  If  the  Father  had  bid 
Him  cast  Himself  down.  He  would  not  have  hesitated  a 
moment.  He  would  have  obeyed  Him  cheerfully,  and  without 
the  least  fear  of  consequences ;  but  Ho  had  no  right,  presump- 
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tuously  to  expose  Himself  to  danger,  and  then  look  to  Him 
for  protection. 

This  is  a  much  more  common  form  of  temptatioit  than  we 
are  apt  to  suppose.  It  has  a  peculiar  charm  for  some  men,  and 
they  are  constantly  tempting  the  Lord  by  exposing  themselves 
to  dangers,  and  looking  for  unwarranted  interpositions.  Many 
a  one  has  thus  cast  himself  down  from  the  pinnacle  of  the 
temple  to  the  very  abyss  of  perdition. 

In  this  snare  of  the  devil,  some  of  God's  most  eminent  saints 
have  been  taken.  They  have  mistaken  a  species  of  selfish  as- 
sumption for  an  assurance  of  faith.  They  have  failed  to  dis- 
criminate between  a  true  and  a  false  confidence  in  God,  and  so, 
instead  of  being  content  to  walk  in  a  simple,  Heaven-Appointed 
path,  they  have,  vain-gloriously,  invited  danger,  and,  upon  the 
strength  of  some  saying  of  the  scriptures,  have  presumed  to 
forestall  the  Divine  will,  and  to  challenge  a  special  interposition 
of  the  Divine  care. 

The  leading  elements  of  this  second  temptation,  as  has  been 
suggested,  consisted  in  the  idea  of  looking  for  a  special  and 
arbitrary  interposition  of  Divine  mercy  and  power.  But  its 
force,  it  will  be  noticed,  bore  in  two  directions.  First,  it 
promised  an  occasion  which  would  compel  the  Father  to  bear 
witness  to  the  Son ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  feat  accom- 
plished would  make  a  strong  appeal  to  the  faith  of  men.  That 
He  desired  the  approval  of  His  Father  is  clear,  from  the  &ct 
that  He,  subsequently,  prayed  for  it,  and  that  He  was  anxious  to 
be  received  by  His  brethren,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  because 
He  came  to  them  for  that  very  purpose,  and  was  deeply  grieved 
when  they  persistently  rejected  Him.  Why,  then,  should  He ' 
not  do  what  He  was  tempted  to  do  ?  Why  not  cast  Himself 
down  from  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  and  so,  at  once,  secure 
to  Himself  the  favor  of  God,  and  the  faiUi  of  men  ?  Pene- 
trated with  a  consciousness  of  His  holy  mission,  and  intensely 
anxious  to  accomplish  His  work,  such  a  temptation  must  have 
presented  itself  at  the  moment,  with  great  force.    But  He 
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quickly  detected  its  character,  and  nobly  resisted  all  its 
suggestions. 

And  here,  again,  we  see  the  representative  character  of  this 
mysterious  feature  of  our  Saviour's  experience.  The  instances 
are  by  no  means  rare  among  men,  where  the  force  of  this 
double  temptation  is  powerfdlly  felt.  Many  good  people,  like 
Luther  and  Banyan^  have  been  guilty,  no  doubt,  of  tempting 
the  Lord,  by  pressing  themselves  into  straits,  under  the  notion 
of  a  special^  warrant  from  God,  when  they  have  been  simply 
acting  from  presumption  and  pride.  And  is  there  not  reason  to 
fear  that  doubtful,  sensational  and  desperate  strokes  of  policy 
are  often  employed  to  reach  men,  which  strokes  are  clearly  at 
variance  with  the  word  of  God  ? 

A  second  time  disappointed,  there  remained  still  another 
fiery  dart  which  the  grim  archer  hurled,  in  desperation,  at  his 
holy  victim.  Sudden  surprise  had  failed,  and  so  had  plausible 
stratagem,  and  now  a  bold  attempt  was  made  to  seduce  Christ 
^  by  arousing  a  conflict  between  the  lust  of  the  world  and  the 
love  of  God.  In  other  words,  a  direct  appeal  was  made  to  His 
ambition.  The  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  their  glory  were 
exhibited  to  Him,  and  He  was  solicited  to  employ  improper 
.  means  for  achieving  a  temporal  supremacy. 

Satan  appears  here  as  the  prince  of  this  world,  and  ofiers  to 
transfer  to  Him  the  authority  of  a  temporal  and  carnal  king- 
dom. He  could  offer  nothing  else,  for  he  had  no  other 
dominion.  But  to  accept  the  rule  of  such  an  empire  would  be 
to  approve  his  principles  and  to  acknowledge  his  sovereignty. 
This,  probably,  was  the  chief  point  of  the  temptation.  It  con- 
*6isted  in  a  solicitation  to  found  an  earthly  kingdom ;  to  estab- 
lish an  external  and  temporal  reign,  and,  if  He  would  consent 
to  set  up  such  a  world-dominion.  He  would  at  once  surrender 
His  mission  as  the  Messiah,  and  enter  into  a  sordid  league 
with  the  devil.  This  evidently  was  Satan's  aim,  and  the 
practical  effect  of  its  success  would  have  been  the  defeat  of 
Christ's  purpose  to  establish  a  spiritual  kingdom  on  the  earth, 
and  would  have  involved  the  introduction  of  an  economy  sup- 
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ported  entirely  by  worldly  means — a  government  of  mere  out- 
ward power  and  splendor,  with  no  recognition  of  that  Divine 
sovereignty  and  self-denying  love,  and  spiritual  worship,  which 
pertain  to  the  true  kingdom  of  God. 

Therefore,  adhering  to  His  glorious  purpose.  He*  would  not 
accept  an  empire  to  be  established  by  carnal  means,  and  for 
selfish  purposes.*  Had  He  done  so.  He  would  have  served  the 
devil  instead  of  God.  Therefore,  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  ^^  Get 
thee  hence,  Satan ;  for  it  is  written,  Thou  shalt  worship  the 
Lord  thy  God,  and  Him  only  shalt  thou  serve." 

It  was  by  ambition,  pride  and  arrogance  that  Satan  himself 
fell,  and,  by  stirring  up  these  passions  in  the  human  breast,  he 
succeeds  in  compassing  the  destruction  of  men  not  a  few.  To 
most  natures,  ambition  is  a  powerful  temptation,  and  the  cun- 
ning artifices  by  which  it  justifies  itself,  and  seeks  its  gratifica- 
tion, in  disregard  of  what  is  right,  furnish  one  of  the  saddest 
proofs  of  the  shameful  subjection  of  the  soul  to  the  power  of  evil. 

Porson^  in  writing  to  Rogers  ^  on  t^ie  subject  of  heroes  in  novels, 
has  well  said : — ^'  In  drawing  a  villain,  we  should  always  fur- 
nish him  with  something  that  may  seem  to  justify  him  to  him- 
self," and  it  is  on  this  principle  that  the  devil  himself  acts  in 
guiding  a  man's  course,  and  fashioning  his  character.  He  aims 
to  justify  him  to  himself  and,  when  once  this  is  done,  he  has  no 
trouble  in  dragging  him  down  through  every  grade  of  self-deception 
to  hopeless  perdition  ;  for,  under  his  false  and  insiduous  teaching, 

^^  There  is  no  vice  so  simple  but  assumes 
Some  mark  of  virtue  on  its  outward  parts." 

Christ,  however,  quickly  detected  the  counterfeit  good  with 
which  the  devil  sought  to  cheat  Him.  Indignantly,  he  expelled 
the  temptation,  and,  thu^  resisting  the  enemy,  he  fled  from 
Him ;  for  it  is  written,  "  Then  the  devil  leaveth  Him."  His 
holy  manhood  had  endured  the  fearful  trial.  Terribly  assaulted. 
He  gloriously  triumphed ;  for,  in  His  pure  bosom,  temptation 
had  kindled  no  wish,  or  thought,  or  fancy,  that  might  not  have 
been  revealed  to  men,  and  that  His  loving  Father  did  not  fully 
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approve.  And  thus  it  was  that  He  verified  His  own  words : — 
"  The  prince  of  this  world  comethy  and  he  hath  nothing'  in  mc." 
This  is  the  grandest  victory  of  all  history,  and  its  advantages 
are  for  all  men  and  for  all  time.  ^^  It  was  the  second  Adam 
doing  what  the  first  should  have  done,  and  so  far  undoing  the 
evil  which  he  did.  It  was  the  scene  in  the  garden  reversed ;  it 
was  the  crime  of  another  Fall  escaped,  and  the  curse  of  Eden 
read  backwards.  It  was  the  embodiment  of  all  evil  encountered 
and  overcome  by  the  Church's  great  champion :  encountered  in 
those  successive  forms  of  temptation  which  had  so  often  proved 
fatal ;  as  the  sympathizing  visitor  with  a  friendly  suggestion ; 
as  the  scoffing  spectator  with  a  taunting  challenge ;  as  the 
gross  and  open  seducer  with  the  most  splendid  lure  ever 
offered  to  ambition ;  and  overcome,  not  by  the  mere  might  of 
Omnipotence,  but  by  those  weapons  which,  all  along,  had  lain 
ready  for  such  exigencies  in  the  church's  armory."  * 


Article  IV. 

« 

THE  APOCALYPSE. 

No  one  of  our  sacred  books  has  excited  so  many  questions, 
and  led  to  so  many^  diverse  interpretations,  as  the  Apocalypse. 
It  is  not  my  purpose,  in  this  paper,  to  notice  all  of  these,  or  any 
considerable  part  of  them ;  but  shall  content  myself  with 
inquiring 

I.  As  to  the  author  of  this  book ; 
II.  The  date  of  it ;  and 

m.  As  to  its  principal  scope  and  object. 

The  book  is  repeatedly  said  to  have  been  written  by  John. 
It  commences  with  a  declaration  to  this  effect :  "  And  he  sent 
and  signified  it,  by  his  angel,  to  his  servant  John.'*    ^^John^  to 

*  James  Hamiltoo,  D.  D. :  "  Lessons  from  the  Great  Biography.** 
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the  seven  churches  of  Asia."  "  I,  Johfiy  saw  the  holy  city,  the 
new  Jerusalem,  coming  down  from  God  out  of  heaven." 

But  what  John  was  it?  Was  it  John  the  heloved  disciple 
and  apostle?  Papias  speaks  of  a  presbyter  of  the  name  of 
John,  who  lived  in  Asia  Minor  in  the  latter  part  of  the  first  coi- 
tury ;  and,  by  some  critics,  the  Apocalypse  has  been  ascribed  to 
him.  But  of  this  John  we  know  little  or  nothing,  except  his 
name ;  and  the  supposition  that  he  wrote  the  Apocalypse  is  a 
mere  conjecture,  got  up  two  hundred  years  after  his  death,  by 
those  who  wished  to  destroy  the  canonical  authority  of  the 
book.  We  dismiss  the  suggestion,  theref<»re,  as  not  worthy  of 
serious  consideration,  and  adopt  heartily  the  commonly  received 
opinion  that  the  author  of  this  wonderful  book  was  no  other 
than  the  Apostle  Jolm. 

In  proof  of  this,  we  cite  first  the  circumstances  of  the  writer^ 
as  detailed  by  himself.  He  says,  (chap.  i.  9,)  :  ^^  I,  John,  who 
am  also  your  brother  and  companion  in  tribulation,  and  in  the 
kingdom  and  patience  of  Jesus  Christ,  was  in  the  isle  that  is 
called  Patmos,  for  the  word  of  God,  and  for  the  testimony  of 
Jesus  Christ."  In  other  words,  the  writer,  whoever  he  may 
have  been,  was,  at  the  time,  suffering  persecution  for  the  truth's 
sake,  and  was  in  banishment  on  the  isle  of  Patmos.  And, 
according  to  the  united  testimony  of  the  early  fathers,  the  Apostle 
John,  in  a  time  of  severe  persecution,  was  banished  to  the  isle 
of  Patmos.  I  hardly  need  quote  their  language  on  this  point. 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  TertuUian,  Origen,  Yictorinus, 
Eusebius,  Epiphanius,  Sulpicius  Severus,  Jerome,  and  a  great 
many  others,*  tell  us,  to  use  the  very  words  of  Origen,  "  that  a 
Roman  Emperor  banished  the  Apostle  John  into  the  isle  of 
Patmos,  for  the  testimony  which  he  bore  to  the  word  of  truth." 

We  have  further  proof  in  the  early  canonical  authority  of  the 
Apocalypse.  Several  of  the  early  fathers,  who  do  not  directly 
say  that  John  wrote  the  Apocalypse,  still  quote  it  as  scrip- 
ture, and  aspribe  to  it  canonical  authority.     This  did  Papias, 

«  See  Lardaer*8  Crodibility,  Vol.  y.,  pp.  414-416. 
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Athanasius,  and  Ambrose.  The  book  is  also  contained  in  the 
oldest  Latin  versions,  which  Augustine  tells  us  were  made 
primis  fidei  iemporibvs.  It  was  sanctioned,  too,  by  some  of  the 
first  ecclesiastical  councils ;  and  to  none  of  the  apostles  was  it 
attributed  except  to  John. 

Justin  Martyr,  who  flourished  from  forty  to  sixty  years 
after  the  death  of  John,  says :  ^^  A  certain  man,  John  by  name, 
who  was  one  of  the  apostles  of  Christ,  prophesied,"*  &c. 
Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis,  a  cotemporary  of  Justin,  wrote  a  book 
concerning  "  the  Apocalypse  of  John."t  Theophilus  of  Antioch, 
A.  D.  170,  also  wrote  a  book,  in  which  he  appeals  expressly  to 
^Hhe  Apocalypse  of  John."t  ApoUonious,  a  distinguished 
writer  of  Asia  Minor,  in  a  book  against  the  Montanists,  appeals 
in  like  manner  to  '^  the  Apocalypse  of  John.^f  Iren»us  (in  his 
work.  Contra  Hsres,  book  4,  chapter  20,)  speaks  repeatedly  of 
John — the  same  man  who  wrote  the  Gospel — as  the  author  of 
the  Apocalypse.  Clement  of  Alexandria  (A.  D.  210,)  says  of 
the  righteous  man,  that  he  shall  sit  among  the  twenty-four 
thrones,  judging  the  people,  '^  as  John  saith  in  the  Apocalypse." 
(Strom,  iv.  4.) 

Tertullian,  the  first  of  the  Latin  fathers,  speaks  often,  in  his 
various  writings,  of  the  Apocalypse  as  the  work  of  the  Apostle 
John.  In  his  book  against  Marcion,  referring  to  Bev.  i.  16,  he 
says  that  ''  the  Apostle  John,  in  the  Apocalypse,  describes  the 
sword  proceeding  from  the  mouth  of  God." 

Hippolytus,  bishop  of  Ostia,  the  port  of  Bome,  testifies 
abundantly  to  the  Johannean  origin  of  the  Apocalypse.  In  his 
book,  de  Anti-christo,  sect.  9,  he  says :  ^'  Blessed  John,  apostle 
and  disciple  of  the  Lord,  tell. me  what  thou  didst  see  and  hear 
respecting  Babylon ; "  and  then  he  quotes  Bevelation,  chapters 
17  and  18,  as  the  testimony  of  the  apostles. 

Origen,  the  most  learned  of  the  Christian  fathers,  who  was 
bom  seventy-eight  years  after  the  death  of  John,  speaks  con- 

*  Dialogue  with  Trypho,  chap.  80,  81. 
t  la  Euseb.  Eoc.  Hist.  !▼.  84;  W.  26;  v.  18. 
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tinuallj  of  this  apostle  as  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse.  I 
hardly  need  quote  passages.  In  his  commentary  on  Matthew, 
he  says :  ^'  John  has  left  us  one  Gospel.  He  also  wrote  the 
Apocalypse/*  Again,  he  quotes  what  "John,  the  son  of 
Zebedee,  says  in  the  Apocalypse." 

But  if  the  Apocalypse  was  so  generally  regarded,  in  the  first 
ages  of  the  church,  as  the  work  of  John,  and  of  canonical 
authority,  h^w  came  it  to  be,  after  a  time,  disputed  ?  What 
could  have  led  some  of  the  fathers  of  the  third  and  fourth  cen- 
turies, as  Dionysius  and  Nepos  of  Alexandria,  Caius  of  Rome, 
and  even  Eusebius,  to  entertain  doubts  respecting  it  ?  To  this 
we  answer,  these  doubts  were  entertained,  not  at  all  on  histori- 
cal grounds,  but  for  reasons  purely  doctrinal.  The  historical 
proof  of  the  canonical  and  apostolical  authority  of  the 
Apocalypse  was  complete ;  but  the  Millenarians  laid  hold  of  a 
passage  in  the  20th  chapter — that  which  speaks  of  the  binding 
of  Satan  for  a  thousand  years — and  urged  it  in  proof  of  their 
peculiar  sentiments ;  and  the  fathers  above  mentioned  thought 
that,  perhaps,  the  best  way  to  be  rid  of  the  troublesome  text 
was  to  discard  the  book  which  contained  it.  Thus  Luther 
reasoned  in  regard  to  the  Epistle  of  James,  and  even  tlie 
Apocalypse.  Because  he  did  not  know  how  to  interpret  these 
books,  ho  was,  for  a  time,  inclined  to  reject  them.  After  the 
revolution  under  Coustantine,  the  Millenarianism  of  the 
primitive  age  fell  into  disrepute.  From  that  period,  the 
authority  of  the  Apocalypse  was  fully  restored,  and,  with  few 
exceptions,  has  been  maintained  almost  to  our  own  times. 

During  the  last  century,  the  critics  of  Germany  have 
assailed  the  Apocalypse,  denying,  in  the  most  positive  terms, 
that  it  can  have  been  written  by  the  Apostle  John.  Thus  De 
Wette  says :  "  Nothing  stands  so  firm  as  that  the  Apostle  John 
— if  he  be  the  writer  of  the  Gospel  and  the  first  Epistle — did 
not  write  the  Apocalypse,"  and  Ewald  says,  "That  the 
Apocalypse  was  not  written  by  the  same  hand  which  wrote  the 
Gospel  and  the  Epistle,  is  clear  as  the  light  of  the  sun."  The 
principal  objection  to  the  Johannean  origin  of  the  Apocalypse 
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grows  out  of  its  %tyle — its  peculiar  words  and  phrases — an  argu- 
ment by  which  this  class  of  critics  have  shown  themselves  able 
to  prove  or  disprove  almost  anything, — by  which  they  have 
proved  that  Moses  did  not  write  the  Pentateuch,  nor  Daniel  his 
prophecies,  nor  the  Evangelists  the  Gospels  which  bear  their 
names ;  by  which  they  have  proved,  to  their  own  satisfaction, 
that  Homer  did  not  write  his  poems,  nor  Plato  his  dialogues, 
nor  Cicero  but  a  part  of  his  orations. 

The  style  of  the  Apocalypse  is  not  more  different  from  that 
of  the  other  writings  of  John,  than  is  tlie  subject,  the  method, 
the  object  of  the  composition.  How  is  it  possible  in  writing 
such  a  book  as  that  before  us — made  up,  in  great  part,  of 
visions,  types,  and  symbolic  representations, — ^that  the  style 
should  not  differ  from  that  of  a  plain,  historio  narrative,  or  a 
familiar,  loving  epistle  ?  Any  competent  critic  would  decide, 
beforehand,  that  there  must  be  peculiar  expressions,  and  a  wide 
diversity  of  style. 

And  yet  there  are  found  many  characteristic  resemblances. 
Prof.  Stuart  has  drawn  out  a  long  list  of  these,  covering  several 
pages  of  his  learned  commentary,  showing  that  many  of  the 
favorite  expressions  of  John,  occurring  in  his  Gospel  and 
Epistles,  are  also  found  in  the  Apocalypse.  (Vol.  I.  pp.  406-409.) 

On  the  whole,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
Apostle  John  is  the  writer  of  this  remarkable  book,  and  that  the 
general  voice  of  the  church,  in  reference  to  this  matter,  in  all 
ages,  from  the  first  century  to  the  nineteenth,  is  established. 

But  if  John  wrote  the  Apocalypse,  when  did  he  write  it  ?  and 
what  is  the  proper  date  of  the  book?  This  is  our  second 
inquiry. 

That  John  saw  his  visions  while  a  persecuted  exile  in  the 
island  of  Patmos,  he  has  himself  declared.  He  either  wrote 
them  while  on  the  island,  or  shortly  after  his  return.  But  when 
was  John  banished  to  the  isle  of  Patmos  7  Under  wliich  of  the 
Roman  emperors  did  his  exile  occur  ? 

Modern  interpreters  are  divided  on  this  question ;  some  sup- 
posing that  he  was  exiled  during  the  persecution  under  Nero, 

VOL.  Vin. — ^NO.  XLII.  30 
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about  the  year  66 ;  while  others  suppose  that  he  was  banished 
under  Domitian,  as  late  as  the  year  96.    If  the  former  of  these 
suppositions  is  correct,  then  John  was  banished,  and  saw  his 
visions,  previous  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus ;  and 
those  who  adopt  this  view  insist  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
Bevelation — all  between  the  4th  and  20th  chapters — ^relates  to 
the  approaching  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  death  of 
Nero.    The  catastrophe  predicted  in  chapter  xi.  13,  is  the  des- 
truction of  Jerusalem  ;  the  two  slain  witnesses  are  the  handful 
of  Christians  who  perished  in  the  city  at  the  time  of  it^  fall ; 
the  beast  of  the  ISth  and  17th  chapters  is  Nero,  and  the  healing 
of  his  deadly  wound  refers  to  a  rumor  (which  had  no  founda- 
tion in  truth,)  that  Nero,  after  his  death,  should  return  to  life. 
This  theory  of  interpretation  was   first    invented  by  the 
Jesuits,  with  a  view  to  rescue  Popery  from  the  blasting  visions 
and    denunciations   of    the   Apocalypse.     It   was   earnestly 
adopted  by  the  Ritualists  of  Germany.    It  has  smce  found 
favor  with  a  class  of  commentators  in  England  and  this  country 
— among   whom   we    are   sorry  to  include  tl)e  late  learned 
Prof.    Stuart.     The    theory    is    thought    to    be  favored   by 
the  repeated  declarations  of  the  Apocalypse,  that  the  things 
therein  predicted  were  to  be  fulfilled  quickly.    But  the  same 
representation  is  often  made  in  the  scriptures  in  regard  to  the 
final  resurrection  and  judgment — events  which,  though  remote 
from  us,  may,  in  God's  estimate  of  time,  be  spoken  of  as  near 
at  hand.    The  theory  is  also  supported  by  certain  representa- 
tions in  the  Apocalypse,  which, — though   in    the    midst   of 
symbols,  and  themselves  manifestly  symbolical, — it  is  insisted, 
must  be    interpreted   literally.     Thus,  because  the  144,000 
sealed  ones,  in  the  7th  chapter,  are  said  to  be  taken  from  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  it  is  thought  that  they  represent  none 
but  believing  Jews — ^the  same  who  took  warning  and  fled  from 
Jerusalem,  when  the  city  was  destroyed.     But  do  not  these 
interpreters  know  that  the  whole  Christian  church  is  called  in 
scripture  "  the  Israel  of  God,"  though  a  vast  majority  of  its 
members  are  not,  and  since  the  first  century  never  have  been, 
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converted  Jews  ?  As  well  might  it  be  inferred,  since  the  names 
of  "the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel"  are  inscribed  on  the  gates  of 
the  celestial  city,  that  none  but  converted  Jews  can  ever  pass 
through  them  into  heaven.     (Rev.  xxi.  12.) 

It  is  inferred,  too,  because  John  was  commanded  (chap. 
xi.  1,)  to  "  arise  and  measure  the  temple  of  Qod,"  that  the 
Jewish  temple  was  still  standing.  But  how  often  is  the  whole 
church  of  Qod,  on  earth  and  in  heaven,  set  before  us  under  the 
image  of  a  building — a  temple?  In  this  very  chapter,  the 
temple  of  God  is  said  to  have  been  opened  in  heaven,  and  the 
ark  of  the  covenant  was  seen  in  it.     (v.  19.) 

Again,  it  is  said  that  the  two  witnesses  must  have  been  slain 
in  the  literal  Jerusalem,  because  their  dead  bodies  are  said  ta 
"  lie  in  the  street  of  the  great  city,  which  spiritually  is  called 
Sodom  and  Egypt,  where  also  our  Lord  was  crucified."  (Chap. 
XI.  3.)  But  as  the  whole  passage  here  is  confessedly  symbolical, 
unless  it  be  the  last  clause,  why  should  this  be  disjoined  from 
the  rest,  and  made  to  signify  the  literal  Jerusalem  ? 

Still,  again,  it  is  insisted  that  the  beast,  in  the  17th  chapter, 
must  be  Nero,  because  he  was  the  sixth  emperor  of  Rome. 
"  There  are  seven  kings ;  five  are  fallen,  and  one  is,  and  the 
seventh  is  not  yet  come."  But  here  again  is  a  blending  of 
symbol  with  literal  interpretation,  making  confusion  of  the 
whole  representation.  If  we  take  it  literally,  there  can  have 
been  but  one  emperor  of  Rome  after  Nero ;  whereas  there  were 
more  than  forty,  previous  to  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire. 

On  the  whole,  we  find  nothing  in  the  Apocalypse,  or  out  of 
it,  which  should  lead  us  to  think  that  it  was  written  during  the 
persecution  under  Nero,  and  that  the  most  of  it  relates  to  his 
fall,  and  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  We  adopt  the  other 
supposition,  that  it  was  written  during  the  persecution  under 
Domitian,  near  the  close  of  the  first  century,  and  that  it  takes  a 
much  wider  range  of  signification  than  that  which  has  been 
considered.  We  infer  as  much  as  this  from  what  is  contained 
in  the  book  itself,  as  well  as  from  the  outward  testimony  in 
regard  to  it. 
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The  first  day  of  the  week  was  not  called  "  the  Lord's  day," 
unta  near  the  close  of  the  first  century.  Yet,  it  was  on  "  the 
Lord's  day  "  that  John  was  in  the  spirit,  and  saw  the  opening 
vision  of  the  Apocalypse. 

It  was  not  till  near  the  close  of  the  first  century  that  there 
was  an  angel — a  presiding  presbyter — ^in  each  of  the  churches. 
Preyious  to  this,  the  elders  of  a  church  are  always  classed 
together.  But  each  of  the  seven  churches  seems  to  have  had  a 
presiding  officer,  or  elder,  when  the  Apocalypse  was  written. 

The  Gnostic  errors  had  begun  to  show  themselves  in  the 
time  of  Paul ;  but  they  had  not  been  matured  and  organized 
under  heresiarchs,  before  the  close  of  the  first  century.  Yet  we 
hear  of  the  Nicolaitanes,  a  class  of  Gnostics,  in  two  of  the  mes- 
sages to  the  churches  of  Asia.     (Chap.  ii.  6, 15.) 

In  fact,  these  seven  churches  of  Asia  were  in  a  very  different 
condition  when  the  Apocalypse  was  written,  from  what  they 
were  in  the  time  of  Paul.  The  church  at  Ephesus  had  "  left 
its  first  love."  The  church  at  Smyrna  had  those  in  its  com- 
mimion  who  belonged  to  "the  synagogue  of  Satan."  The 
church  at  Pergamos  harbored  not  only  the  Nicolaitanes,  but 
those  who  "  held  the  doctrine  of  Balaam  ;  who  taught  Balak  to 
cast  a  stumbling  stone  before  the  children  of  Israel."  The 
church  at  Thyatira  "  suffered  the  woman  Jezebel  to  teach,  to 
seduce  its  members  to  commit  fornication,  and  to  eat  things 
sacrificed  to  idols."  The  church  at  Sardis  had  only  "a  few 
names  left  which  had  not  defiled  their  garments ;"  while  the 
members  of  the  church  at  Laodicea  had  become  so  lukewarm 
and  so  offensive  to  Christ,  that  he  was  ready  to  "  spue  them  out 
of  his  mouth."  They  had  all  of  them  declined — sadly 
declined — ^from  what  they  were  when  Paul  wrote  his  Epistles 
to  the  Ephesians  and  Colossians — churches  of  Asia ;  and  time 
must  be  allowed— *a  very  considerable  time — in  which  to 
account  for  those  defections.  If  we  suppose  the  Apocalypse 
written  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  only  a  few  years  subsequent  to 
the  writing  of  Paul's  Epistles,  the  requisite  time  is  not  fur- 
nished.   But  if  the  book  was  written  thirty  years  later,  in  the 
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persecution  under  Domitian,  the  declension  can  be  accounted 
for,  at  least  on  the  score  of  time.    » 

The  testimony  of  the  fathers  on  the  point  before  us  is  just 
what,  in  view  of  the  facts  above  detailed,  we  might  expect. 
With  few  exceptions,  it  is  unanimous  in  ascribing  the  exile  of 
John,  and  the  writing  of  the  Apocalypse,  to  the  time  of 
Domitian.  We  commence  with  Irenaeus,  bishop  of  Lyons,  in 
Gaul.  He  had  been  a  disciple  of  Polycarp,  who  was  a  disciple 
of  the  Apostle  John.  He  must  have  been  acquainted  with  the 
circumstances  of  John's  banishment,  the  time  of  it,  and  the 
person  by  whom  it  had  been  decreed.  Ho  could  not  have  been 
mistaken  on  these  points,  nor  is  there  any  mistake  or  ambiguity 
in  his  testimony.  "  The  Apocalypse,"  he  tells  us,  "  was  seen 
not  long  agOy  but  almost  in  our  own  generation^  near  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Domitian."*  This  testimony  has  never  been  set 
aside,  and  never  can  be.  It  is  enough  of  itself,  considering  all 
the  circumstances,  to  decide  the  question  before  us. 

But  this  testimony  does  not  stand  alone.  It  is  concurred  in 
by  nearly  all  the  more  distinguished  fathers.  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, in  his  book,  Quis  Salvus  IHveSjIf  speaks  of  John's 
returning  to  Ephesus,  after  the  death  of  the  tyrant ;"  referring, 
as  the  connection  clearly  shows,  to  Domitian.  Tertullian,  in  his 
Apology,:f  speaks  of  Domitian  as  having  banished  certain 
Christians,  and  afterwards  given  them  leave  to  return;  refer- 
ring, undoubtedly,  to  the  case  of  John. 

Victorinus,  bishop  of  Pettau,  A.  D.  290,  says  repeatedly,  that 
John  was  banished  by  Domitian,  and  in  his  time  saw  the 
Bevelation. 

Hippolytus,  in  his  book  concerning  the  twelve  apostles, 
speaks  of  John  as  having  been  exiled  to  Patjnos  under 
Domitian,  where  he  saw  the  Apocalypse.    (Works,  p.  80. ) 

Eusebius,  speaking  of  Domitian's  persecution,  says:  "In 
this  persecution,  John  the  apostle  and  evangelist,  being  still 
alive,  was  banished  into  the  isle  of  Patmos."§ 

«  Contra  Hsres,  y.  20.       f  Sect  42.       |  Chap.  5.       §  Eua.  Hist,  Lib.  8.  cap.  18. 
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Jerome,  in  his  book  of  illustrious  men,  says :  ^^  Domitian,  in 
the  fourteenth  year  of  his  reign,  raised  the  next  persecution 
after  Nero,  when  John  was  banished  to  the  isle  of  Patmos, 
where  he  wrote  the  Bevelation."  In  another  work,  he  says: 
<^  John  was  a  prophet.  He  saw  the  Revelation  in  the  isle  of 
Patmos,  where  he  was  banished  by  Domitian."* 

Sulpicius  Severus  says  that  ^^  John,  the  apostle  and  evanr 
gelist,  was  banished  by  Domitian  to  the  isle  of  Patmos,  where 
he  had  visions,  and  where  he  wrote  the  Revelation/'t 

It  would  be  needless  to  multiply  quotations  like  these,  and 
pursue  them  down  to  a  later  period.  It  has  been  said  that 
these  testimonies  are  of  little  value,  since  they  are  all  based  one 
upon  another,  and  ultimately  upon  that  of  Ireuteus.  But  this 
is  not  true — ^at  least,  no  one  has  any  right  or  reason  to  affirm 
that  it  is  true.  They  go  to  show  what  was  the  settled  convic- 
tion of  the  church,  on  the  point  before  us,  from  the  second  cen- 
tury to  the  sixth — the  very  time  when  the  question  could  best 
be  settled ;  and  in  the  judgment  then  formed,  and  so  unani- 
mously expressed,  it  becomes  us  of  the  nineteenth  century  to 
acquiesce.  It  cannot  be  reversed  but  upon  vastly  weightier 
reasons  than  any  that  have  yet  been  urged. 

But  if  the  Apocalypse  was  written  near  the  close  of  the  first 
century,  almost  thirty  years  after  the  death  of  Nero  and  the  fall 
of  Jerusalem,  then  it  is  vain  to  look  for  its  fulfilment  in  either 
of  these  events.  There  is  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  either  of 
them  from  one  end  of  the  book  to  the  other.  Hence,  the 
Jesuit,  German,  Rationalistic  scheme  of  interpreting  the 
Apocalypse  is  without  foundation. 

We  come,  therefore,  to  our  third  and  last  topic  of  inquiry : 
What  is  thj  principal  scope  and  object  of  this  wonderful  book  ? 
It  is  not  to  furnish  a  syllabus,  in  minute  detail,  of  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  history  of  the  world  since  the  time  of  Christ. 
This  has  often  been  charged  upon  tho  more  common  English 
and  American  theories  of  interpreting  the  Apocalypse,  but  not 

•  Works,  Vol.  vi.,  p.  446.  f  Works,  Vol.  ir.,  chap.  120. 
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with  sufficient  reason.  Without  doubt,  there  have  been  many 
absurd  conjectures  in  regard  to  the  significance  of  some  of  the 
Apocalyptic  visions — conjectures  which  time  has  once  and  again 
refuted.  But  none  have  pretended  to  find  here,  in  detail,  a 
prophetic  compend  of  all  coming  events. 

Nor  is  it  likely  that,  in  interpreting  the  Apocalypse,  we  are  to 
follow  throughout  a  chronological  order.  There  is  certainly 
some  regard  to  chronology  in  the  book.  It  commences  with  the 
first  triumplis  of  the  Gospel  in  the  primitive,  apostolic  age,  and 
ends  with  its  final  triumph  in  this  world,  and  in  its  glorious 
consummation  hereafter.  Still,  we  are  not  to  look  for  regular 
chronological  sequences  from  chapter  to  chapter,  nor  anything 
like  it.  The  visions  and  representations  are  mostly  scenic ;  and 
great  occurrences  may  be  represented  in  successive  scenes,  that 
so  a  more  full  and  complete  view  of  them  may  be  gained. 

The  Apocalypse  opens  with  a  resplendent  vision  of  the  Son  of 
God,  appearing  in  glory  to  his  sufiering  disciple,  and  giving  him 
a  commission  to  write  what  should  be  revealed  to  him.  And  in 
this  very  commission  to  write,  a  threefold  division  of  the  book 
is  indicated.  "  Write  the  things  which  thou  hast  seen,  and  the 
things  which  are,  and  the  things  which  shall  be  hereafter." 
(Chapter  i.  1 9.)  First,  he  was  to  "  write  the  things  which  he  had 
seen  " — an  account  of  the  vision  which  was  then  passing  before 
him ;  secondly,  he  was  "  to  write  the  things  which  are  " — the 
messages  to  the  seven  churches  of  Asia.  Then  he  must  pass  to 
the  third  and  much  larger  division  of  the  book — ^the  prophetical 
— ^^  the  things  which  shall  be  hereafter." 

The  fourth  and  fifth  chapters  may  be  regarded  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  prophetic  visions,  whicli  commence  with  the  opening 
of  the  seals,  in  the  sixth  chapter.  The  opening  of  the  first  seal 
presents  before  us  ^^  a  white  horse ;  and  he  that  sat  on  him  had 
a  bow ;  and  a  crown  was  given  unto  him ;  and  he  went  forth 
conquering  and  to  conquer."  We  have  here,  I  cannot  doubt,  a 
representation  of  the  Son  of  God,  going  forth  with  his  bow  and 
crown  to  the  conquest  of  the  world — the  same  exalted  Person- 
age who  is  set  before  us  again,  in  the  nineteenth  chapter,  and  is 
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there  called  the  Logos — the  word  of  God. '  (Chap.  xix.  11-18.) 
This  indicates,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  the  early  and  rapid 
conquests  of  the  Gospel. 

But  the  course  of  the  Gospel  through  the  ages,  and  through 
the  earth,  is  not  to  be  one  of  continued  triumph.  It  is  rather 
one  of  long  and  terrible  conflict.  Earth  and  hell  are  arrayed 
against  it,  and  the  struggle  is  to  be  protracted  and  dreadful. 
And  the  succeeding  Tisions  and  revelations — the  seals,  the  trum- 
pets, and  the  vials, — ^from  the  sixth  chapter  to  the  twentieth, 
detail  the  course  and  the  issue  of  the  conflict.  The  church  is 
here  represented  as  struggUng  against  its  mortal  enemies- 
Pagan  and  Popish — the  dragon,  the  beast,  and  the  false  prophet, 
— and  is  sometimes  apparently  on  the  point  of  destruction.  All 
the  way,  however,  it  is  sustained  by  the  ministry  of  angels,  and 
frequent  manifestations  of  the  Son  of  God.  The  conflict  is 
detailed  under  a  variety  of  scenery,  and  the  same  events  are,  in 
some  instances,  set  before  us  more  than  once.  Blessed  is  he 
that  readeth  the  words  of  this  prophecy,  and  is  able  correctly 
to  interpret  and  apply  them. 

But  at  length  the  protracted  conflict  comes  out  gloriously. 
The  mystic  Babylon  is  "  with  violence  thrown  down,  and  shall 
be  found  no  more  at  all."  The  great  whore,  which  did  corrupt 
the  earth  with  her  fornications,  is  brought  to  judgment  and  is 
condemned.  The  beasts  which  had  so  long  ravaged  the  church 
are  destroyed.  The  dragon,  that  old  serpent,  which  is  the  devil 
and  Satan,  is  caught  and  confined.  A  song  of  triumph  goes 
up  from  all  the  host  of  heaven,  saying,  ^'  Alleluia !  Salvation, 
and  glory,  and  honor,  and  power,  be  unto  the  Lord  our  God ; 
for  true  and  righteous  are  his  judgments !  " 

And  now  commences  the  thousand  years  of  rest  and  peace  to 
the  long-afflicted  church.  This  is  followed,  to  be  sure,  with  one 
more  season  of  trial,  when  Satan  shall  go  forth  again  to  deceive 
the  nations ;  but  the  trial  will  be  short.  The  devil  is  caught 
and  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire,  where  the  beast  and  the  false 
prophet  are,  and  shall  be  tormented  day  and  night,  forever  and 
ever. 
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And  now  follow  the  description  of  the  white  throne,  the 
resurrection  and  final  judgment ;  and  ^'  whosoever  is  not  found 
written  in  the  hook  of  life  is  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire." 

The  finally  incorrigible  being  thus  disposed  of,  "the  holj 
city,  New  Jerusalem,  is  seen  coming  down  from  God  out  of 
heaven.  The  last  two  chapters  contain  a  representation  of  the 
heavenly  state,  in  which  the  redeemed  are  to  dwell  forever. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  a  plan  of  the  Apocalypse ;  and  the  object  of 
it — of  Christ  in  revealing  it,  and  of  John  in  writing  it — ^is  very 
obvious.  It  was  to  instruct  and  warn  the  people  of  God.  It 
was  to  strengthen  and  comfort  them,  during  their  long  conflict 
with  earth  and  hell,  setting  before  them  its  glorious  termination, 
and  the  certainty  of  their  final  security  ajid  triumph. 

And  who  can  tell  how  much  the  sufiering  children  of  God 
have  been  supported  and  comforted,  in  view  of  these  things  ? 
Confined  in  dark  dungeons,  and  tortured  in  every  form  that  a 
hellish  ingenuity  could  invent ;  chained  to  the  burning  pile,  or 
torn  by  savage  beasts,  or  thrown  from  the  tops  of  the  rocks,  or 
drowned  in  the  sea ;  who  can  tell  how  much  they  have  been  com- 
forted by  reflecting  on  the  glowing  visions  of  this  wonderful 
book  ?  It  was  here  that  they  armed  themselves  for  the  deadly 
fight,  and  grew  strong  to  triumph  over  the  Last  Enemy. 


Abticle   ly. 

MODERN  PAGANS    VERSUS  DOCTRINES. 

Mb.  Lecky's  book,  so  much  praised  by  our  modern  Pagans, 
is  an  attempt  to  show,  from  history,  the  evil  effects  of  the 
Christian  doctrines.  His  leading  aim  is  to  prove  that  Christian 
doctrine  has  led  to  immorality ;  that  witchcraft,  persecution  and 
pious  frauds,  all  have  sprung  from  Christian  doctrine ;  and  that 
Christian  morality,  on  the  other  hand,  has  risen  in  spite  of  the 
Church ;  that  thus  morality  and  Christian  doctrine  are  enemies ; 
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that  the  day  of  dogma  is  ended ;  and  that  morality  will  now 
triumph. 

The  remarks  of  Mr.  Lecky  on  this  point  show  the  same  lack 
of  ability  to  grasp  the  whole  of  a  subject  which  appears  in 
other  parts  of  his  book.  So,  many  among  us  take  the  texts  of 
Scripture  which  set  forth  the  necessity  of  morality,  and  rcgect 
the  texts  which  speak  of  Christian  doctrines.  Mr.  Lecky  lays 
fast  hold  on  certain  biblical  texts : — 

"  It  should  never  be  forgotten  tbat  the  Eationalist  has  always  found  the 
highest  expression  of  his  belief  in  the  language  of  the  prophet,  who  declared 
that  the  only  service  the  Almighty  required  was  alifeof  justice,  of  mercy, 
and  of  humility ;  of  the  Wise  man,  who  summed  up  the  whole  duty  of  man 
in  the  fear  of  God  and  the  observance  of  his  commandments ;  of  the  Apostle 
who  described  true  Religion  as  consisting  of  charity  and  of  purity ;  of  the 
8tiU  greater  Teacher,  who  proclaimed  true  worship  to  be  altogether  spiritual, 
and  who  described  the  final  adjudication  as  the  separation  of  mankind 
according  to  their  acts,  and  not  according  to  tiieir  opinions." 

Nothing  can  be  better  than  this ;  but  the  inference  which 
modern  Pagans  draw  from  these  passages  is  not  good.  Man- 
kind will  be  judged  '^  according  to  their  acts,  and  not  according 
to  their  opinions;"  therefore  we  should  have  acts  but  no 
opinions!  He  assumed  that  doctrine  is  opposed  to  morality. 
In  the  eyes  of  Rationalism — 

'*  The  moral  element  of  Christianity  is  as  the  sun  in  heaven,  and  dogmatic 
systems  are  as  the  clouds  that  intercept  and  temper  the  exceeding  brightness 
of  its  ray.**  "  The  idolatry  of  dogmas  will  pass  away ;  Christianity  being 
rescued  from  sectarianism  and  intolerance  that  have  defaced  it,  will  shine  by 
its  own  moral  splendor,  and,  sublimated  above  all  the  sphere  of  controversy, 
will  assume  its  rightful  position  as  an  ideal  and  not  a  system,  as  a  person  and 
not  a  creed." 

There  are  three  weak  points  in  Mr.  Lecky's  position ;  weak- 
ness arising  from  ignorance.  He  is  ignorant  of  what  Christian 
doArine  really  is ;  he  is  ignorant  of  the  true  estimate  in  which 
Orthodox  people  hold  creeds ;  and  he  is  ignorant  of  the  true 
relation  of  creeds  to  morality.  It  is  constantly  assumed  that 
certain  tenets  are  orthodox,  while  they  are  not.  Again,  it  is 
assumed  that  the  orthodox  element  in  Christendom  maintains 
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fixed  creeds,  without  placing  much  stress  upon  morality,  which 
is  not  true.  Again,  it  is  assumed  that  morality  needs  no 
dogmatic  basis,  which  is  contrary  to  fact.  In  these  three 
assumptions,  Mr.  Lecky  coincides  witli  the  Unitarian  and  the . 
infidel  writers  in  New  England.  Mr,  Lecky  treats  Christian 
doctrine  as  if  he  had  read  the  wildest  dreams  of  mediffival 
monks,  and  had  not  calmly  read  the  best  Christian  writers  of 
old  and  recent  times.  He  seems  not  to  know  what  the 
Christian  dogmas  really  are,  and  how  they  are  held. 

Unitarians  among  us  have  labored  under  similar  misappre- 
hensions.  Mr.  Parker  reasons  on  Christian  doctrine  as  wildly 
as  an  imrepentant  rebel  talks  about  reconstruction.  His  ground 
was  so  far  removed  from  Christianity  that  his  representations 
were  constantly  false.  In  one  of  his  books  he  professes  to  give 
an  account  of  the  popular  theology ;  and  his  account  is  about  as 
correct  as  it  would  be  if  a  man  should  give  to  a  child  familiar 
illustrations  of  the  seven  colors  of  the  rainbow,  thus :  violet,  a 
pond  lily  in  bloom ;  indigo,  a  red  flannel  shirt ;  blue,  the  grass 
in  Jun& ;  green,  ripe  Indian  corn ;  yellow,  the  sea ;  orange,  a 
new  beaver  hat ;  red,  milk.  A  child,  from  these  illustrations, 
would  get  as  true  an  idea  of  the  rainbow  as  a  person 
would  get  of  the  Christian  theology  from  Theodore  Parker's 
account  of  it.  Yet  many  of  his  admirers  accept  his  teaching  as 
yea  and  amen,  and  are  found  scoffing  at  a  theology  they  really 
know  nothing  about,  and  ridiculing  it  as  we  ahould  ridicule 
a  rainbow  composed  of  a  pond  lily,  a  red  flannel  shirt,  blue 
grass,  green  ripe  com,  a  yellow  ocean,  an  orange  beaver  hat, 
and  red  milk.  With  what  plausibility  Mr.  Parker  comes  fortli, 
saying :  ^'  The  orthodox  hold  that  the  rainbow  is  made  out  of 
flannel,  &c. ;  but  when  you  behold  the  beauty  of  the  real 
Noachian  bow  (unless,  indeed,  Noah  be  a  mythological 
creation,)  you  see  at  a  glance  that  the  orthodox  are  very 
much  mistaken,  and  very  crooked  and  perverse  in  vision, 
evidently  knowing  little  about  the  divine  harmony  of  the 
universe ;  and  in  my  lecture  on  the  Popular  Rainbow,  you  will 
see  their  wild  notions  fully  exposed." 
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It  is  no  wonder  if  men  despise  a  theology  invented  by 
Theodore  Parker.  It  is  absurd.  What  he  calls  the  popular 
theology,  in  his  work  on  Theism,  is  a  theology  he  has  himself 
invented.  It  has  no  existence  in  fact.  It  is  not  made  in  the 
likeness  of  anything  in  the  heavens  above,  or  in  the  earth 
beneath,  nor  in  the  waters  under  the  earth.  He,  in  his 
malignant  hatred  of  orthodoxy,  goes  to.  work  as  if  in  a  night- 
mare, and  conjures  up  a  scheme  which  he  calls  the  popular 
theology,  then  proceeds  to  annihilate  it  for  the  amusement  of 
his  hearers  and  readers. 

He  is  not  trustworthy.  If  he  can  make  men  believe  that  he 
rightly  represents  Christian  doctrine,  it  is  no  wonder  that  all 
his  followers  are  wild  to  break  ^'  loose  from  the  old  theologic 
den,"  and  go  forth,  "  a  whole  population  out  in  search  of  a 
religion." 

Are  we  not  ready  to  "  emancipate  ourselves  from  the  Bible 
and  the  Church  ?  "  Let  us  take  to  the  absolute  religion  ;  seize 
the  Bible  morality,  and  escape  from  its  terrible  doctrine.  Let 
us  divide  Christianity,  setting  morality  on  the  right  hand,  and 
doctrine  on  the  left.  "Do  you  not  know  that  the  orthodox 
system  is  immoral  ?  "  says  Mr.  Parker.     He  says  of  morality : — 

**The  keeping  of  the  law  of  God,  especiall^r  in  keeping  the  law  wluch 
commands  us  to  lore  our  brothers  as  ourselves,  is,  at  the  present  day,  thought 
to  be  a  very  small  part  of  Christianity ;  and  it  is  thought  in  all  the  great 
sects.  Catholic  or  Protestant,  to  be  the  least  important  point  thereof." 
"  Morality  and  its  consequent  welfare  on  earth  is  only  incidental  to  the  ends 
of  religion."  **  The  theoretic  and  principal  drifl  of  this  theology  is  not  to 
make  men  better  men,  better  fathers,  husbands,  brothers,  sons;  better 
mechanics,  merchants,  farmers,— only  to  get  them  saved ;  that  is,  to  insure 
them  a  good  time  in  the  next  world." 

At  the  same  time  is  put  forth  the  absolute  religion  with  its 
high  morality. 

Theodore  Parker  says  that^when  Christ  "  declared  that  the 
love  of  God  and  love  of  man  was  the  sum  of  human  duty  to 
God  and  to  man,  then  he  made  a  statement  which  can  never  be 
gainsaid,  and  which  can  never  be  transcended,  for  in  that  he 
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came  upon  the  eternal  substance  of  religion.  That  idea  can  no 
more  fade  out  of  the  religious  consciousness  of  mankind  than 
the  multiplication  table  be  dispensed  with  in  mathematics,  the 
alphabet  in  literature,  or  the  continent  of  America  be  left  out 
of  the  geographies  which  describe  the  earth."  "  The  morality 
of  Christianity  is  good,  but  the  doctrines  are  dead ! " 
Says  the  "  Radical "  :— 

"  No  more  long  processions.  No  more  great '  captains  of  salvation/  God 
has  finished  with  us  as  babes.  He  will  no  longer  hold  us  up,  but  is  withdraw- 
ing all  outward  supports.  He  does  not  now  seem  to  say,  ^  Thid  is  my  beloved 
son ; '  but  ^  These  are  my  beloved  principles,  my  well-considered  laws.' " 

The  Unitarian  denomination  has  a  mission :  ^'  It  is  trying  to 
convince  the  world  that  dogmatic  creeds  are  not  necessary  to 
the  perpetuity  of  the  Christian  faith."  So  says  Dr.  Bellows. 
And,  moreover,  the  Unitarians  are  "  the  defenders  and  protectors 
of  the  vital  facts  and  truths  of  the  Gospel."  They  attack  the 
doctrines  and  defend  the  morals  of  the  Bible!  Says  the 
"  Christian  Examiner,"  (March,  1867)  :— 

'*  It  reconciles  us  to  a  great  deal  of  passionate  attachment  to  the  person  of 
Jesus,  to  consider  that  just  in  proportion  as  the  church  discovers  Him  in  His 
real  character,  it  must,  if  it  is  honest,  cease  to  believe  the  pernicious  doctrines 
it  has  cherished  in  His  name." 

The  question  is,  whether  doctrine  is  essential  to  morality. 
Here,  then,  is  the  grand  battle-ground.  Infidels,  and  the 
Unitarian  body  as  such,  denounce  the  creed.  Here  we  are  to 
meet  them.  To  show  that  Christianity  is  necessarily  based 
on  the  Christian  doctrines  will  be  the  great  work  ^^f  the 
coming  generation  of  Christian  philanthropists.  The  Bible, 
as  a. book,  can  be  best  defended  by  defending  the  main 
doctrines  of  the  Bible;  other  defences  are  comparatively 
puerile.  Rationalists  criticize  the  book  only  to  destroy 
the  doctrines.  We  are  to  defend  the  doctrines  on  the 
ground  of  their  divine  authority,  and  on  the  ground  of  reason, 
common  sense,  and  their  adaptedness  to  man.  The  way  to 
meet  the  enemies  of  Christian  doctrine  is  not  by  shutting  up 
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the  creed,  but  by  opening  it,  and  by  using  it.  Defend  the  creed 
and  apply  Christian  doctrine  to  common  life ;  show  first  what 
Christian  doctrine  really  is,  and  why  it  is  to  be  believed,  and 
show  its  practical  bearing  on  the  soul  of  every  man,  and  then, 
by  the  regeneration  of  society,  infidel  arguments  and  all  com- 
plaints against  creeds  will  be  thoroughly  silenced. 

Christianity  is,  in  theory,  at  least,  a  system  of  morality  based 
on  a  system  of  doctrine.  The  doctrine  does  not  stand  for  itself. 
Morality,  obedience  to  the  moral  law,  perfect  love  to  God,  and 
perfect  love  to  man,  is  the  end ;  doctrine  is  the  means.  What 
is  the  peculiarity  of  Christianity  as  compared  with  other 
religions  ?  It  is  not  morality,  but  the  instrument  of  morality, 
— ^the  scheme  of  doctrine  which  secures  morality.  Christianity 
is  a  scheme  of  redemption  from  the  power  of  sin ;  a  scheme, 
not  of  morality,  but  to  produce  morality ;  to  take  immoral  men 
and  make  them  holy;  it  aims,  through  certain  doctrines,  to 
secure  obedience  to  the  Moral  Law.  The  law  requiring  supreme 
love  to  God,  and  that  a  man  love  his  neighbor  as  himself,  is 
broken.  Christianity  begins  here.  The  race  is  already  ruined 
through  sin  ;  the  law  is  violated ;  morality  does  not  exist  on  the 
earth.  Now  Christianity  comes  as  a  perfect  scheme  to  redeem 
men  from  the  dominion  of  sin,  to  free  from  the  power  of  sin, 
here  and  in  the  future  world,  to  secure  holiness,  an  unselfish 
life,  supreme  love  to  God  and  love  to  man.  This  it  aims  to  do 
through  doctrine,  taught  directly  by  God  in  a  written  revelation, 
free  from  error.  These  doctrines  are  based  on  facts.  Man  has 
violated  the  divine  law  and  is  justly  exposed  to  punishment,  so 
long  aS  he  continues  in  being.  God  himself,  in  the  second 
person  of  the  Trinity,  became  incarnate,  and  his  suffering  and 
death  have  such  merit  that  any  man  who  repents  of  sin,  and 
subjects  himself  to  the  service  of  God,  and  accepts  mercy 
through  Christ,  may  be  saved.  The  Holy  Spirit  so  works  upon 
men  as  to  make  it  certain  that  many  will  submit  themselves  to 
God  and  accept  salvation  in  the  way  appointed.  In  connection 
with  this  submission  to  God,  and  this  acceptance  of  mercy 
througli  Christ,  a  maais  so  renewed  in  the  spirit  and  temper  of  his 
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xnindy  that  his  aim  in  life  henceforth  is  to  obey  the  moral  law, 
I0Y6  God  as  his  Father,  and  man  as  his  brother.  A  renewed  man 
not  only  receives  the  Christian  creed,  but  his  life,  within  and 
without,  must  conform  to  the  truth.  By  fruits  in  this  world 
men  show  their  Christianity.  The  effort  to  obey  the  law  of  perfect 
love  to  God  and  perfect  love  to  man  is  the  only  test  of  faith  and 
love.  As  Christians,  we  claim  that  this  scheme  of  doctrine,  with 
its  inferences,  is  more  efficient  in  promoting  morality,  that  is, 
obedience  to  the  moral  law,  than  any  other  scheme  in  the 
world;  that  this  world  will  become  moral  only  through 
Christianity ;  and  that  Christianity  is  the  divine  instrument 
that  will  succeed  in  bringing  this  about ;  and  that  no  other 
instrument  is  needed. 

This  is  the  peculiarity  of  Christianity,  not  morality,  but 
morality  through  certain  dogmas.  Kill  the  dogmas,  and  you 
kill  Christianity.  The  attempt  to  divorce  doctrine  and  morals 
is  a  vital  attack.  If  successful,  it  is  fatal  to  Christianity ;  for 
Christianity,  in  its  essence,  is  a  scheme  of  morality  through  a 
scheme  of  doctrine. 

The  Bible  is  not  Cliristianity ;  you  may  refuse  to  believe  it, 
but  you  do  not  thereby  kill  out  Christianity.  The  Sabbath  is 
not  Christianity;  you  may  violate  the  day  in  every  way,  and 
still  not  abolish  Christianity.  The  Christian  ministry  may  be 
despised,  and  still  Christianity  is  alive.  Christianity  is  found 
only  in  doctrine.  Unless  you  destroy  these  Biblical  doctrines, 
Christianity  will  advance  and  sweep  the  world.  Certain  dogmas 
are  peculiar  to  the  Bible ;  they  constitute  the  Christian  scheme. 
You  may  read  the  Koran  and  the  Book  of  Mormon,  if  you  please  ; 
and  then  add  to  your  knowledge  the  wisest  words  of  Hindostan, 
China  and  Persia ;  and  you  may  come  quoting  curious  words, 
declaring  that  Christianity  is  old  as  the  creation ;  you  may  show 
us  sentences  from  all  Pagan  literature,  and  affirm  that  the 
peculiar  teachings  of  Christianity  are  not  peculiar,  and  that  the 
Bible  morality  is  not  singular,  but  search  the  world  through, 
and  you  will  find  that  the  Christian  system  stands  alone,  as  a 
body  of  doctrine ;   a  consistent  scheme  of  redemption ;  the 
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instrument  for  producing  the  best  morality  the  world  has  erer 
seen ;  the  instrument  that  seems  to-day  fresh  enough  and 
strong  enough  to  conquer  the  world  for  Christ. 

Here  is  the  doctrine  of  God  displaying  a  character  infinite  in 
perfection ;  here  is  the  doctrine  of  God's  government  displaying 
his  power,  his  justice,  his  love ;  here  is  the  doctrine  of  man's 
inmiortality,  nowhere  else  set  forth  with  such  distinctness,  and 
clothed  with  such  beauty  and  power;  here  is  the  doctrine  of 
divine  law,  perfect  in  its  holiness,  and  binding  to  its  utmost  on 
every  man  ;  setting  forth  man's  duties  toward  God  and  toward 
man ;  a  law  demanding  a  perfectly  unselfish  life ;  a  law  commend- 
ing itself  to  every  man's  conscience.  Here  is  the  doctrine  of  human 
sinfulness,  displaying  the  heart  of  man  as  it  is,  answering  to 
the  consciousness  of  the  race.  Here  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
penalty  for  sin,  displayed  in  no  doubtful  terms.  Here  is  tlie 
doctrine  of  the  atonement  by  a  Divine  Redeemer,  revealing  the 
infinite  love,  and  ofiering  a  sacrifice  for  every  man.  Here  is  the 
doctrine  of  regeneration  by  the  Divine  power,  a  doctrine  which 
is  proved  in  the  experience  of  myriads  of  men,  a  doctrine  which 
kindles  hope  in  the  despairing  and  gives  life  from  the  dead. 
Here  is  the  doctrine  of  the  sanctifying  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  by  which  the  truth  is  applied  to  the  common  life.  Here 
is  the  doctrine  of  the  Church ;  the  instrument  for  embodying, 
perpetuating  and  propagating  the  other  doctrines.  The  Bible, 
with  its  doctrines  and  its  inspiring  examples,  the  Sabbath,  as  the 
day  for  ministration  of  the  word  and  church  ordinances.  These 
are  the  weapons  of  the  Church.  You  may  try  to  break  up 
these  weapons,  and  you  fail  in  every  way,  unless  you  destroy 
the  Christian  doctrines.  Christian  men  defend  church 
ordinances,  the  ministry  of  the  word,  the  Sabbath  and  the 
Bible,  on  account  of  the  Christian  doctrines.  Until  you  can 
root  out  from  the  mind  of  man  belief  in  these  doctrines, 
Christianity  will  be  a  power  on  earth.  So  long  as  these  beliefs 
satisfy  the  human  mind  and  impel  it  to  activity,  Christianity  is 
alive,  call  it  what  you  may. 
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The  Christian  doctrines  are  wrought  into  fair  moralities,  as 
the  seed,  and  the  dew,  and  the  sunlight,  and  the  strong  forces 
of  the  earth,  by  a  divine  chemistry,  are  wrought  into  flowers 
and  fruit.  It  requires  little  knowledge  of  the  human  mind  and 
little  knowledge  of  history  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  belief 
must  effect  the  deeds  of  life.  Even  in  the  case  of  bad  men,  Mr. 
Lecky  himself  elaborately  shows  how  "  dogmas "  profoundly 
aided  courses  of  wickedness.  Much  more,  good  men  have  been 
moved  to  holy  deeds  by  their  faith.  This  is  the  rule.  The 
only  apparent  exception  is, found  in  the  slaves  of  passion,  who 
know  the  right  and  pursue  the  wrong.  .Such  is  the  natural 
relation  between  ideas  and  acts,  theory  and  practice,  that  a 
man^s  real  opinions  coincide  with  his  character ;  his  character 
growing  out  of  his  real  opinions,  and  his  real  opinions  express- 
ing his  character.  Is  it  said  that  men  with  a  Christian  creed 
believe  also  in  slavery  or  rumselling,  and  that  they  dislike  their 
neighbors?  The  mischief  is  that  these  wicked  men  do  not 
vividly  believe  these  Christian  doctrines ;  they  do  not  act  as  if 
they  believed  them.     Says  Dr.  Hodge : — 

^  It  is  freely  admitted  that  a  man's  opinions  may  be  correct,  yet  his  moral 
character  corrupt.  But  in  this  case  these  opinions  are  merely  nominal; 
they  form  no  part  of  the  intimate  persuasion  of  the  soul,  and  hence  are  no 
expression  of  his  character." 

We  would  especially  commend  to  our  Unitarian  friends  these 
sentences  from  Dr.  Gannett : — 

"  I  cannot,  for  the  life  of  me,  understand  how  a  man  who  has  no  fixed 
opinions,  no  creed  which  his  own  thought  has  written  out,  can  have  any  solid 
basis  of  character.  All  practical  religion,  all  personal  piety,  must  have  a 
doctrinal  basis.**  "  Without  opinion,  the  life,  the  character,  all  that  is  excel- 
lent or  beautiful,  loses  its  support  and  its  sustenance."  "  Without  theology, 
there  can  be  no  fiuth,  no  church,  no  religion." 

We  have  seen  how  this  works  among  common  men  in  com- 
mon life.  A  book  exciting  to  skepticism  is  met  by  natural 
reason  and  sense,  saying,  "  I  know  that  the  doctrines  I  believe 
are  constant  motives  to  lead  a  moral  life,  and  if  these  doc- 
trines are  false,  it  is  not  much  matter  whether  any  man  is 
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holj  or  not ;  therefore  I  will  hold  on  to  the  doctrines."  Thus 
the  Christian  evidences  that  really  satisfy  men  are  often 
eyidences  you  do  not  find  in  the  books,  and  evidences  that 
infidelity  can  never  seriously  disturb.  So  far  as  theology  is 
concerned,  it  ought  to  be  a  source  of  inexhaustible  power  in 
leading  men  to  act  according  to  the  mind  of  Ood.  A  Biblical 
creed  is  an  authentic  expression  of  the  relation  between  Ood 
and  man,  and  is,  therefore,  the  correct  source  of  all  moral  life. 
Laxness  of  theory  is  soon  followed  by  a  loose  life.  Unhinge 
the  faith  of  the  masses,  and  the  nation  itself  will  swing  away 
from  morality.  Disintegrate  our  theological  systems,  and  our 
Christian  civilization  will  crumble. 

It  is  historically  true  that  Christian  morality  has  always  been 
based  on  Christian  doctrine.  The  primitive  church  was  led  to 
holy  works  by  belief  in  Biblical  doctrine.  We  know  what  they 
believed ;  we  know  the  heresies  they  triumphed  over ;  we  know 
their  charities  and  their  zeal.  The  Roman  Catholics  tried  to 
advance  morality  on  a  ritualistic  basis ;  but  when  Luther  and 
Calvin  began  to  found  the  Church  on  the  doctrines  of  the 
Bible,  the  primitive  morality  at  once  returned.  The  history  of 
Protestant  missions  shows  how  Christian  morality  and  Christian 
doctrine  go  hand  in  hand. 

Looking  over  the  history  of  New  England,  we  find  that  our 
morality  has  been  based  on  our  theology.  The  men  most 
eminent  in  theology  have  been  practical  men,  applying  doctrine 
snugly  to  the  common  life.  .  Men  are  very  apl  to  forget  their 
grandfathers.  But  many  of  our  moral  infidels  owe  their 
morality  to  orthodox  training.  Mr.  Lecky  refers  to  free- 
thinking  in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  as  recoiling  from  the 
"  dogmatic  system "  and  the  "  supernatural  narratives "  of 
Christianity ;  but  ^^  deriving  all  its  strength  and  nourishment 
from  Christian  ethics."  Many  free-thinkers  amcmg  us  think 
that  they  derive  their  strength  from  Christian  ethics,  while  they 
really  owe  it  to  the  dogmatic  system  of  New  England  that  they 
are  possessed  of"  common  morality.  Several  rampant  infidels 
among  us  in  youth  believed  the  Christian  doctrines,  and  their 
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outward  morality  was  formed  by  Christian  training.  The 
moral  influence  of  such  training  may  continue  through  some 
generations.  But  the  second  generation  may  boast  of  its 
morality  and  despise  the  ancestral  creed.  In  the  circle  of  our 
private  acquaintance,  we  find  that  the  moral  infidels  have  almost 
invariably  been  trained  under  the  New  England  creed.  Moral 
infidels  deceive  themselves  when  they  assert  that  morality  can 
be  promoted  without  a  doctrinal  basis.  Arguing,  from  the 
experience  of  a  few  well  trained  infidels,  that  all  the  pagans 
can  be  led  to  morality  witjjout  the  aid  of  Christian  doctrine — 
or  rather,  is  it  not  true  that  these  unpractical  people  never  ex- 
pect their  religious  system  to  reach  the  pagans  ?  Most  of  these 
reformers  take  in  the  pagans  just  as  they  are,  and  call  them  all 
good  enough,  perhaps  not  knowing  that  in  distant  parts  some  of 
them  have  a  disagreeable  habit  of  eating  strangers.  Yet  some 
of  them  despair  of  doing  anything  except  in  cultivated  lands, 
and  fall  back  on  the  ^^  savage  doctrines"  of  orthodoxy  to  save  the 
savages  and  prepare  the  way  for  a  "  cultivated  "  religion.  The 
dogma,  "Be  good,  for  it  is  good  to  be  good,"  may  do  for  a 

• 

few  "  sublimated "  men ;  but  for  the  grgat  mass  of  mankind 
dogma  of  another  kind  is  needed.  It  is  a  fact  easily  proved 
that  if  the  doctrine  of  the  entire  sinfulness  of  man,  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  desert  of  sin,  and  the  doctrine  of  an  atonement 
by  a  Divine  Redeemer,  and  the  doctrine  of  regeneration  by  the 
Divine  Power,  had  been  left  out  of  the  Bible,  there  would  be  no 
Christianity ;  and  the  "  ethics,"  and  the  "  morality,"  and  the 
"  political  economy "  of  which  Mr.  Lecky  is  proud,  would  be 
merely  the  ethics,  and  morality,  and  political  economy  of  the 
Chinese,  the  Hindoos,  the  Turks,  the  South  Sea  Islanders,  or 
the  Hottentots.  Mr.  Lecky  himself  believes  that  Orthodoxy  is 
adapted  to  the  heathen  mind ;  that,  so  long  as  total  depravity 
exists,  we  must  bring  out  our  hard  doctrines.  He  does  not 
expect  rationalism  to  triumph  till  Christianity  prepares  the  way. 
He  says: — 

m 
"  A  purely  moral  religion,  appealing  to  a  disinterested  sense  of  duty  and 

perception  of  excellence,  can  never  be  efficacious  in  an  early  condition  of 
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society.  In  a  semi-barbarous  period,  when  the  moral  faculty  or  the  sense  of 
right  is  far  too  weak  to  be  a  guide  of  conduct,  dogmatic  systems  interpose 
and  supply  men  with  motives  of  action  that  are  suited  U»  their  condition,  and 
are  sufficient  to  sustain  among  them  a  rectitude  of  conduct  that  would 
otherwise  be  unknown.  But  the  formation  of  moral  philosophy  is  usually 
the  first  step  of  the  decadence  of  religion.  Theology  then  ceasing  to  be  the 
groundwork  of  morals,  sinks  into  a  secondary  position,  and  the  main  source 
of  its  power  is  destroyed/' 

That  is,  theological  dogma  is  really  useful  in  reforming 
barbarians,  the  only  ^'groundwork  of  morals  in  a  semi- 
barbarous  period."  This  is  what  we  claim,  that  dogma  is  a 
reforming  power ;  and  when  the  morality  that  is  based  on 
dogma  is  put  into  form  and  called  a  philosophy,  it  stands  only 
as  dogma  upholds  it. 

Neither  is  Mr.  Lecky  alone  in  this  opinion.  The  "North 
American  Review,"  within  a  year  or  so,  has,  in  an  editorial, 
given  a  remarkable  testimony : — 

"  It  is  not,  indeed,  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  false  systems  of  religion  have, 
in  past  times,  had  a  certain  adaptation  to  the  ignorance,  the  barbarism,  the 
low  state  of  morals,  and  the  perverted  condition  of  society,  existing  contem- 
poraneously with  them.  In  the  absence  of  correct  notions  of  religion,  in  the 
early  stages  of  thought  concerning  it,  these  sj'stems  have  nourished  in  many 
hearts  the  sentiments  of  piety,  and  have  subdued  the  passions  and  violence  of 
men  by  their  threats  and  their  appeals;  and  bo  long  as  ignorance  s^id 
barbarism  exist  in  the  very  heart  of  our  highest  civilization,  these  systems 
will  continue  to  oficr  a  substitute  for  true  religion  to  those  who  arc  incom- 
petent to  apprehend  or  be  afiectcd  by  the  truth.'' 

Tlie  rationalists  are  very  kind  in  giving  the  orthodox  free 
range  of  all  heathen  countries ;  and  since  the  pagan  population 
is  so  vast,  is  it  not  evident  that  orthodoxy  must  continue  its 
work  through  some  generations,  at  least?  Indeed,  has  not 
ortliodoxy  "  a  certain  adaptation  to  the  ignorance,  the  bar- 
barism, the  low  state  of  morals,  and  the  perverted  condition " 
of  all  "  civilized  "  society  ?  Is  it  asked,  how  long  shall  we  con- 
tinue to  offer  a  substitute  for  true  religion  to  those  who  are 
incompetent  to  apprehend  or  be  affected  by  rationalism  ?  The 
"  North  Americfo  Review  "  answers : — "  So  long  as  ignorance 
and  barbarism  exist  in  the  very  heart  of  our  highest  civiliza- 
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tion."  So  long  as  total  depravity  continues  to  exist,  Christianity 
must  be  kept  in  the  world  to  keep  sin  from  killing  out  ration- 
alism! 

We  have  no  idea  of  the  amount  of  good  we  are  doing ;  we 
are  making  rationalism  possible!  Rationalists  do  not  expect 
their  doctrineless  religion  to  spread  much.  They  say  ("  North 
American  Review,"  April,  1867)  : — ^^  It  can  exist  in  any  large 
measure  only  in  highly  civilized  and  intelligent  societies." 
The  rationalists  expect  to  be  the  principal  sect  in  the  millen- 
ium  ;  but,  till  that  time  comes,  the  Orthodox  will  be  graciously 
permitted  to  operate,  with  their  threats  and  appeals,  on  the 
heathen  mind !  This  very  hopeful  article  closes  with  a  remark- 
able outlook  into  the  future : — 

"  We  look  forward  with  confidence  to  the  advance  of  true  religion  among 
us."  **  We  have  the  firmest  fiuth  that  Christianity,  as  understood  and  taught 
bj  Jesus,  not  as  interpreted  by  mediseval  churches  and  their  modem 
ministers,  will  be  the  supreme  law  and  bond  of  our  free  society." 

As  taught  by  Jesus!  "He  that  believeth  not  shall  be 
damned."  "Depart  from  me,  ye  evil  doers,  into  everlasting 
fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels."  May  true  religion, 
as  taught  by  Jesus,  advance  among  us.  If  we  really  believe 
that  all  are  lost  without  Christianity,  we  shall  carry  forward 
missionary  work  with  great  power. 

Says  Mr.  Lecky : — 

*<Now,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  when  doctrines  of  this  kind  are 
intensely  realized,  they  will  prove  most  efficacious  in  dispelling  the  apathy 
on  religious  subjects,  which  is  the  common  condition  of  mankind.  They  will 
produce  great  earnestness,  great  self-sacrifice,  great  singleness  of  purpose. 
It  is  also  undoubtedly  true  that,  in  a  few  splendid  instances,  the  effect  of 
this  realization  has  been  to  raise  up  missionary  teachers  of  such  heroic  and 
disinterested  zeal,  that  their  lives  are  among  the  grandest  pages  in  the  whole 
range  of  biography." 

This  is  the  legitimate  use  of  the  doctrine,  so  far  as  the 
Christian  church  is  concerned ;  to  rouse  the  missionary  spirit, 
that  Christian  men  may  go  into  all  the  world  to  preach  the 
gospel.  The  doctrine  of  wrath,  as  preaclifed  by  Noah,  by 
Jonah,  and  by  Christ,  and  by  Paul,  and  by  Calvin,  and  by 
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Edwards,  is  the  doctrine  to  use  to-daj  in  reaching  the  unregen- 
erate  heart  of  man.  We  do  not  hold  this  doctrine  in  a  ^^  few 
vague  sentences."  We  hold  it  as  a  vital  power;  as  a  power 
which,  "  intensely  realized,"  will  certainly  "  prove  most 
eflSicacious  in  dispelling  the  apathy  on  riligious  subjects, 
which  is  the  most  common  condition  of  mankind." 

The  doctrine  of  the  guilt  of  the  pagans  is  the  foundation  of 
Christian  missions.  Men  who  do  not  believe  it  will  never  do 
much  in  missions.  The  Unitarian  church  has  not  the  doctrinal 
basis  on  which  to  found  missions.  So  long  as  rich  and  poor 
Unitarians  believe  that  the  world  does  not  need  saving,  they 
will  not  give  much  to  save  it ;  meanwhile,  they  will  upholster 
their  pews  and  rail  at  the  bigotry  of  the  orthodox. 

But  self-sacrifice  is  the  grand  law  of  human  progress.  A  life 
of  untbanked  self-denial  is  the  Christian  ideal.  Self-sacrifice  is 
based  on  a  Biblical  creed,  which  obligates  every  man  to  obey  the 
moral  law,  which  reveals  the  lost  state  of  guilty  man  under  the 
law,  which  sets  forth  the  atonement,  regeneration,  and  the  duty 
of  the  Church  to  rescue  the  depraved  and  the  perishing. 
Christianity  introduced  to  the  world  the  idea  of  self-sacrifice, 
for  the  good  of  others,  as  a  course  of  life.  No  prominence  was 
given  to  the  thought  in  other  religious  systems ;  or,  however 
others  may  have  hinted  it;  no  other  religious  system  ever  made 
the  idea  a  practical  power  in  the  lives  of  its  disciples. 

Christian  self-sacrifice  is  based  on  Christian  doctrine.  With- 
out the  dogmatic  basis  it  would  perish.  Self-sacrifice  is  the 
essence  of  Christianity.  It  is  the  attempt  to  obey  the  moral 
law  of  supreme  love  to  God  and  love  to  man.  The  principle  of 
self-sacrifice  is  the  leading  power  in  the  world.  Enforced  by  the 
conscience  of  good  men,  and  by  the  Author  of  moral  law,  it 
will  sweep  all  before  it,  and  subject  the  world  to  its  renovating 
sway.    Even  Mr.  Lecky  says : — 

"  It  is  always  extremely  important  to  trace  the  direction  m  which  the  spirit 
of  8elf-«acrifice  is  moving ;  for  upon  the  intensity  of  that  spirit  depends  the 
moral  elevation  of  an  age,  and  upon  its  coarse  the  religious  future  of  the 
world." 
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Article  YI. 

THE  ARABIAN  DESERT.— Part  H. 

It  was  difficult  to  realize  that  we  were  actually  at  Mount 
Sinai ;  that  up  this  valley  Moses  had  led  the  flock  of  his  father- 
in-law,  Jethro,  and  that  here  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  addressed 
him  from  the  ^^  burning  bush,"  and  commissioned  him  to  the 
work  he  so  serenely  and  gloriously  accomplished.  The  mind, 
at  first,  failed  to  take  in  the  world-historic  facts  belonging 
to  the  locality ;  that  the  Hebrew  leader  went  forth  from  this 
place  to  the  land  of  Egypt,  delivered  his  country  from  the  yoke 
of  the  ancient  kingdom  seated  on  the  Nile,  and  conducted  them 
hither  by  stupendous  marches  through  the  sea  and  the 
wilderness ;  and  that  here,  by  the  personal  intervention  of 
Jehovah,  they  had  received  organization,  law  and  the  sacred 
orachs.  But,  as  we  became  familiar  with  the  localities,  our 
feelings  gradually  adjusted  themselves  to  the  situation,  until  we 
came  fully  into  the  spirit  of  the  place,  and  ere  long  a  voice 
seemed  to  address  us  like  that  heard  by  Moses :  ^'  Put  off  thy 
shoes  from  off  thy  feet,  for  the  place  whereon  thou  standest  is 
holy  ground." 

The  region  seems  to  have  been  strikingly  adapted  to  the  work 
accomplished  here.  The  Red  Sea,  extending  from  the  Arabian 
Gulf,  a  distance  of  more  than  a  thousand  miles,  he.re  separates 
into  two  long,  narrow  gulfs,  like  arms  stretched  out,  and  reach- 
ing towards  Europe  and  Asia.  These  inclose  a  triangular 
peninsula,  consisting  of  an  elevated  plateau  of  hard  sand  and 
rock,  breaking  down  on  the  east  and  west,  in  terraces,  to  the 
sea.  These  terraces,  of  irregular  width,  and  bounded,  towards 
the  interior,  by  lofty  mountain  ranges  of  limestone  and  sand- 
stone, are  intersected  in  every  direction  by  valleys,  (called  by 
the  Arabs  WadieSy')  conducting  off  the  water  during  the  rainy 
season,  but,  at  other  times,  arid  in  the  extreme,  and  without 
verdure,  except  what  is  afforded  by  a  few  hardy  shrubs,  sub- 
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sisting  mainly  on  the  dew.  Far  down  in  the  southern  angle  of 
the  peninsula  rises  the  volcauic  range  of  Sinai,  consisting  of 
enormous  masses  of  red  granite,  projected  from  the  earth's 
central  abyss,  and  apj)earing,  when  surveyed  from  any 
prominent  peak,  like  an  ocean  in  a  storm,  suddenly  petrified 
and  fixed  forever. 

Among  the  solitudes  of  these  mountain  recesses,  Moses  was 
exiled  from  his  native  Egypt.  Having  spent  forty  years  as  a 
princess'  son,  in  the  most  magnificent  court  of  the  age,  and 
having  become  skilled  in  the  most  advanced  science  and  civil- 
ization of  the  world,  he  was  here  held  in  communion  with 
his  Maker  and  his  own  soul  another  forty  years,  and  thus 
fitted  to  be  leader  of  God's  people,  and  asserter  of  the  rights, 
liberties  and  duties  of  the  human  race.  Hither,  also,  from 
their  long  and  abject  bondage,  the  Israelites  were  led,  with 
some  practical  ideas,  doubtless,  of  civil  and  religious  organiza- 
tion, derived  from  Egyptian  society,  and  with  hearts  opened  by 
a  common  deliverance,  in  order  to  be  freed  from  idolatry  and 
vice,  and  to  bo  instructed  and  trained  in  the  knowledge  and 
service  of  the  true  God.  A  place  of  greater  isolation,  deso- 
late grandeur,  and  power  to  impress  the  human  spirit,  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  conceive,  or  one  better  adapted  to  form  a 
point  of  contact  between  heaven  and  earth  for  the  communica- 
tion of  spiritual  truth. 

We  reached  the  Convent  of  Saint  Catharine,  in  the  forenoon 
of  Saturday,  March  9th,  having  been  nine  days  on  the  way  from 
Suez.  As  we  approached,  movements  within  were  visible 
through  the  portholes  and  from  the  battlements ;  and  eyes 
seemed  directed  towards  us  from  different  quarters,  as  if 
observing  the  approach  of  an  enemy.  We  advanced  past  the 
garden,  with  its  tall  cypresses  and  beautiful  fruit-trees,  and 
shortly  found  ourselves  under  the  massive  stone  walls  of  the 
ancient  castellated  structure. 

Here  we  dismounted,  and  had  time  to  survey  the  place.  The 
structure  is  in  the  form  of  an  irregular  quadrangle,  of  some 
two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  by  two  hundred,  with  walls  of 
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granite  surmounted,  here  and  there,  by  small  towers.    Small 
iron  cannon  were  mounted  in  various  parts,  pointing  outward, 
but,  as  I  judged  on  after  examination,  more  dangerous  at  the 
breech  than  before  the  muzzle,  especially  with  the  monks  to 
work  them.    From  the  bed  of  the  winter  torrent,  the  mountain 
walls  rise  on  both  sides  a  thousand  feet  in  perpendicular  height, 
and  no  fatigue   could  avail  to   banish  from   us  emotions  of 
the  sublime.    In  front  of  the  convent  was  a  large  reservoir  of 
water,  supplied  by  mountain  springs.    Around  this  our  camels 
and  baggage  lay,  and  the  Bedawin  vociferated,  in  admirable 
confusion.      In  the  midst  of  this  a  sort  of  porthole  opened 
in  the  blank  wall,  some  thirty  feet  above,  and  sundry  faces  of 
monks  appeared.  A  cord  was  let  down  by  a  windlass,  and  our  letter 
of  introduction,  obtained  from  the  branch  convent  at  Cairo,  was 
sent   up.      Formerly,  ladies    and    gentlemen    went    up    and 
descended  in  the  same  way,  by  tackle  and  fall,  but  the  danger 
of  hostile  surprise  being  lessened,  that  process  is  improved. 
Our  papers  having  been  found  regular,  we  were  soon  conducted 
to  a  portal  at  a  little  distance,  and  admitted  to  a  court  within. 
From  this  we  passed  into  another  gate,  through  an  arched 
passage,  and  by  little  courts  and  lanes  into  a  trellised  inclosure, 
where  we  were  introduced  to  the  prior  and  several  of  the 
monks.    The  embrace  and  kiss  of  brotherhood,  customary  in 
other  times,  were  now  omitted,  but  some  imperfect  communica- 
tion was  had  with  them,  through  our  dragoman,  in  Italian  and 
Greek,  and  also  by  natural  signs,  and  we  were  made  to  under- 
stand that  we  were  cordially  welcome.     The  interview  finished, 
we  were  conducted  up  a  rude  pair  of  stairs  to  our  apartments 
in  a  story  above.    These  were  narrow,  cell-like  rooms,  entered 
from  a  gallery  on  the  side  of  an   open  court,  and  without 
furniture,  but  with  a  divan-like  arrangement,  constructed  on 
two  sides,  on  which  were  placed  our  beds.    Each  room  had  a 
single  window  piercing  the  exterior  wall  of  the  convent,  and 
protected  by  an  iron-covered  shutter.    Hero,  as  soon  as  possible, 
we  arranged  affairs  for  a  sojourn  of  several  days,  and  speedily 
felt  gathering  upon  us  sensations  of  comfort  and  tranquillity 
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such  as  our  tents  could  not  afford.    Plainly,  we  were  not 
Bedawla  Arabs  yet. 

At  this  point  we  would  have  gladly  welcomed  a  day  for  rest 
and  the  inspection  of  the  labyrinthian  buildings  of  the  convent, 
and  for  viewing  the  ancient  church,  the  chapels,  tomb,  rdics, 
and  garden,  but  scenes  of  more  august  interest  and  our  main  toil 
were  before  us.  We  had  decided  to  pass  the  Sabbath  on  Sinai, 
the  mountain  upon  which  Jehovah  descended  and  delivered  his 
law ;  and  if  we  did  this,  we  must  visit  the  Sinai  of  the  monks, 
Jebel  Mdsa,  this  afternoon.  The  plan  involved  two  ascents. 
The  Superior  endeavored  to  dissuade  us  from  making  an  ascent 
this  afternoon,  saying  that  it  was  too  late  to  attempt  it,  aild  that 
darkness  would  overtake  us  before  our  return ;  but  we  urged 
that  we  were  smart  Yankees,  from  the  other  side  of  the  world, 
who  had  come  on  this  very  errand,  and  that  we  were  ready  to 
undertake  it.  Prior,  dragoman  and  monks  yielded,  a  guide  was 
furnished,  and  soon  we  were  off. 

Proceeding  to  the  rear  of  the  convent,  we  commenced  a 
steep  ascent  of  the  mountain  side,  by  a  zigzag  path,  assisted  in 
difficult  places  by  courses  of  regularly  laid  steps  of  rough 
stone.  Twenty  minutes  brought  us  to  a  copious  fountain  of 
pure  water  flowing  from  the  rock,  at  which  we  rested  awhile. 
Mounting  again,  we  soon  entered  an  immense  gorge  in  the  per* 
pendicular  wall ;  and,  in  twenty  minutes  more,  came  to  a  small 
chapel  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  gratitude,  it  is  said,  for 
having  delivered  the  convent  from  fleas,  the  intolerable 
tormentors  of  the  monks.  Climbing  up  the  weary  way,  we 
emerged  on  a  little  plain,  where  stands  a  solitary  cypress  tree, 
and  9oon  reached  the  rude  building  containing  the  chapels  ot 
Elijah  and  Elisha.  Here  the  cave  is  pointed  out,  where, 
according  to  the  monks,  the  former  prophet  took  refuge  when 
he  fled  from  the  vengeance  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel,  and  where  the 
Lord  called  to  him,  **  What  doest  thou  here,  Elijalj  ?  "  (1  Kings, 
19.)  Pressing  on  by  a  steep  and  rocky  ascent,  where  faithful 
Mussulmen  discover  in  the  rude  steps  the  footprints  of 
Mahommed's  camel,   we  at  last,  at  an  elevation  of   fifteen 
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hundred  feet,  reached  the  summit.  Here  are  a  Greek  chapel 
and,  near  bj,  a  Mahommedan  mosque,  Moses  being  esteemed  a 
saint  by  both  denominations  of  worshippers.  The  view  from 
this  elevation  is  not  very  extensive,  being  intercepted  by  other 
peaks,  and  little  or  no  part  of  the  plain  of  BShah  is  visible. 
Mount  St.  Catharine,  however,  is  conspicuous ;  and  our  guide 
pointed  out  the  traditional  place  where  Moses'  hands  were  held 
up  by  Aaron  and  Hur,  while  Israel  fought  with  Amalek,  and 
victory  alternated  from  side  to  side.  Having  examined  all  the 
places  and  objects  presented  to  our  faith  and  our  iOcredulity,  we 
were  ready  to  descend,  and  glad  safely  to  reach  the  convent, 
and  a  place  of  rest,  below. 

The  next  morning,  as  on  each  day  spent  here,  the  sun  shone 
bright  on  the  pure  air.  We  rose  betimes,  and  set  out  for 
Sufs&feh,  the  true  Sinai,  as  identified  by  our  countrymen, 
Messrs.  Robinson  and  Smith.  Taking  the  guide  of  yesterday, 
a  tough,  little  old  man,  built  apparently  of  the  same  red  granite 
of  which  the  mountain  was  composed,  we  started  on  the  same 
path  as  before,  passed  the  spring,  and  turning  off  to  the  right, 
ascended  by  another  gorge.  Pursuing  our  toilsome  way  slowly, 
and  with  not  a  little  difficulty,  we  mounted  to  a  great  height, 
when,  proceeding  along  the  top  of  the  range,  alternately  ascend- 
ing and  descending,  we  came  at  length  to  several  large  natural 
chambers,  with  thick,  rocky  walls.  Passing  through  these,  we 
approached  the  foot  of  the  final  tower.  Here  we  found  a 
spring  of  sweet,  refreshing  water,  and,  in  the  shelter  of  the 
rocks,  green  bushes  grow.  Perhaps  Moses  and  his  companions 
drank  at  this  very  fount.  Pausing  here  to  rest  awhile, 
we  started  again,  and,  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  teugh 
climbing,  gained  the  elevation  usually  reached  by  travellers, 
where  a  magnificent  prospect  was  spread  out  before  us.  But 
there  was  a  farther  height  not  yet  reached.  To  attain  this,  it 
was  necessary  tfi  scale  a  slightly  indented  and  almost  perpen- 
dicular granite  wall,  with  a  fearful  gulf  below.  Taking  our 
shoes  from  our  feet,  five  out  of  the  six,  by  resolute  effort,  and 
the  aid  of  the  Bedawin  attendants,  surmounted  the  precipice. 
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and  stood  on  the  naked,  weather-beaten  pinnacle  of  the  moant. 
This  was  the  topmost  top,  the  place  where  God  was.  What 
associations  here  thronged  upon  the  mind !  From  the  empyrean 
above,  Jehovah  came  down  upon  this  very  firmament  over  our 
heads.  "  There  was  under  his  feet,  as  it  were,  a  paved  work  of 
a  sapphire  stone,  and,  as  it  were,  the  body  of  heaven  in  his 
clearness."  Upon  this  mount  there  were  thunders  and 
lightnings,  and  a  thick  cloud,  and  the  voice  of  the  trumpet 
exceeding  loud,  so  that  all  the  people  that  was  in  the  camp 
trembled.  "Ais  very  peak  was  altogether  covered  with  smoke, 
because  the  Lord  descended  upon  it  in  fire,  and  the  whole 
mount  quaked  gently.  Here  Jehovah  addressed  the  words  of 
his  law  to  the  millions  of  the  Hebrews  assembled  on  the  plain 
below.  We  opened  our  Bibles  and  read  aloud  the  moral  precepts 
announced  in  such  awful  grandeur  from  the  spot.  Wo  read 
the  narratives  of  the  transaction  given  in  the  books  of  Exodus 
and  Deuteronomy.  The  exigency  of  mankind,  in  darkness  and 
sorrow,  we  felt,  was  worthy  the  intervention  of  the  living  and 
true  God.  The  precepts  communicated  we  recognized  as  those 
that  alone  could  avail  to  secure  human  development  and 
happiness.  They  seemed  worthy  the  King  of  the  whole  earth- 
How  glorious  the  standard  of  right  they  have  set  up  in  human 
minds !  How  great  their  power  over  mankind  for  thirty-three 
centuries !  We  admired  and  adored  the  heavenly  love  here 
manifested  to  the  world. 

The  visit  at  the  mount  occupied  several  hours.  The  prospect 
was  striking,  as  presented  to  the  eye.  The  pure  cerulean, 
without  cloud,  canopied  the  scene  above.  Mount  Serbal  rose 
distitict  in  pinnacled  grandeur  in  the  north-west.  The  range  of 
Jebel  et-Tth  extended  off  at  the  east,  and  the  innumerable 
ranges  and  peaks  of  Sinai  stretched  away,  a  billowy,  rocky  sea 
on  the  south.  The  plain,  once  covered  with  the  tents  of  the 
Israelites,  lay  spread  out  before  us.  It  is  called  ^  Rahah,"  i.  e., 
^^  rest."  And  so  it  seemed,  as  it  lay  in  stillness  at  the  foot  of 
the  mount,  a  plain  of  rest.  In  that  calm,  quiet  valley  the 
people  were  shut  up  to  God. 
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We  returned  and  reached  the  convent,  wearied,  excited, 
and  almost  spent,  having  passed  a  day  that  will  always  stand 
out  marked  and  memorable  in  our  lives. 

Ere  the-  day  closed,  however,  strains  of  religious  worship 
floating  through  the  courts  and  cloisters,  broke  upon  the  ear, 
and  soon  we  made  our  way  to  the  convent  church,  to  partici- 
pate  in  the  service.  The  edifice,  reaching  back  to  the  time  of 
the  Emperor  Justinian,  A.  D.  527,  is  built  in  the  Byzantine 
style,  and  consists  of  a  nave  and  aisles,  separated  by  rows  of 
pillars,  from  which  arches  spring,  supporting  the  flat  roof.  The 
floor  is  of  tessellated  marble.  On  the  vaulted  roof  of  the  chancel 
there  is  a  representation,  in  mosaic,  of  the  transfiguration, 
which  is  quite  remarkable :  Christ  in  the  centre,  Moses  and 
Mias  on  the  right  and  left,  and  the  three  Apostles  beneath,  Peter 
being  prostrate.  The  decorations  of  the  altar,  and  of  the 
church  in  general,  are  profuse  and  gaudy.  Here  are  also  pic- 
tures oP  Justinian,  and  Theodora,  his  wife.  The  service  was 
performed  in  Greek,  and  consisted  of  ceremonials  much 
resembling  those  of  the  Roman  Catholic  ritual. 

The  church  service  is  rendered  here  eight  times  every  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  each  brother  of  the  fraternity  is  required  to  be 
present  at  least  four  times,  twice  during  the  day,  and  twice 
during  the  night.  If  Paul  thought  the  men  of  Athens  too 
careful  of  religion,  what  must  he  have  thought  of  these  holy 
fathers?  How  strange  and  well  nigh  unaccountable  that 
Christian  men  should  wish  to  live  thus ! — in  the  centre  of  the 
desert,  isolated  by  sand,  Bedawtn  and  Islamism,  banished  from 
domestic  life,  and  from  fields  of  active  usefulness,  repeating 
this  ritual  till  one  would  suppose  all  sense  of  worship  must  die 
from  the  heart.  Or,  is  there  here  a  phase  of  the  Oriental 
mind  which  the  narrowness  of  the  West  is  too  little  able  to 
appreciate  ?  and  may  it  be  that  God,  with  thought  higher  than 
ours,  is  pleased  with  this  ceaseless  devotion — better  pleased 
than  with  the  unrest,  and  the  too  often  shallow  activity  of 
Occidental  life? 
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The  monks  here,  once  four  hundred,  but  now  only  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  in  number,  are  restrained  from  all  flesh 
and  wine;  and,  during  the  great  fast,  milk,  butter  and  all 
animal  products  are  excluded  also ;  so  that  bread,  vegetables 
and  fruit  constitute  their  only  living.  Their  cells  are  furnislied 
with  nothing  but  a  carpet  and  mattress.  In  the  intervals  of 
church  service,  they  occupy  themselves  in  the  various  avoca- 
tions which  their  exigencies  require.  Here  are  masons,  carpen- 
ters, smiths,  tailors,  shoemakers,  cooks,  &g.  The  prior,  and  one 
or  two  others,  have  intelligence  in  their  countenances,  and  a  few 
are  of  venerable  aspect,  but  the  appearance  of  most  of  them  is 
low  and  repulsive.  Their  bread  was  the  poorest  we  found  in 
the  desert;  linen  returned  from  their  laundry  was  in  worse 
condition  than  before  it  went ;  they  are  poor  gardeners.  As  to 
their  knowledge,  they  do  not  even  speak  the  Arabic,  the 
language  of  the  population  with  which  they  are  surrounded. 
There  is  a  library  in  the  convent,  but  their  appreciation  of  books 
is  well  illustrated  by  the  discovery  made  here  of  the  Codex 
Sinaiticus,  by  Tischendorf,  an  account  of  which  is  contained 
in  Prof.  Stowe's  valuable  "  Origin  and  History  of  the  Books  of 
the  Bible."  On  a  visit  here,  in  1844,  a  basket  of  rubbish  was 
brought  to  kindle  the  fire  of  the  eminent  scholar,  and  out  of  it 
he  picked  forty-three  beautiful  parchment  leaves,  belonging  to  a 
manuscript  of  the  Septuagint,  previously  unknown.  These,  on 
his  return  to  Europe,  he  published.  When,  at  the  convent 
again,  in  1869,  a  monk  brought  him  the  other  leaves  of  the 
same  manuscript,  loosely  tied  up  in  a  napkin.  To  his  inex- 
pressible delight,  ho  found  among  them  the  remaining  portions 
of  the  Septuagint,  and  also  the  whole  New  Testament ;  and  this 
the  most  complete,  the  most  ancient  and  the  best  entire  manu- 
script of  the*  New  Testament  that  has,  as  yet,  been  recovered. 
The  Epistle  of  Barnabas  and  portions  of  the  Shepherd  of 
Hermas,  also,  were  found.  Wood  is  costly  in  the  desert  of 
Sinaij  but  fuel,  as  precious  as  this,  has  hitherto  seldom  if  ever 
been  known  in  any  land  on  the  globe.  Monasteries  have  been 
famed  as  the  depositories  and  guards  of  letters,  but  the  function 
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of  this  establishment,  in  this  respect,  would  seem  well  nigh  to 
have  ceased.  I  was  glad  to  see  a  fac-simile  of  the  Codex  there 
in  place  of  the  original,  now  in  the  far  safer  keeping  of  the. 
Emperor  of  Russia.  The  library  is  said  to  consist  of  about 
fifteen  hundred  volumes  of  books  in  Greek,  and  seven  hundred 
Arabic  manuscripts.  A  manuscript  of  the  gospels  was  shown 
us,  written  on  vellum,  in  letters  of  gold,  and  a  copy  of  the 
Psalter  in  Greek,  written  in  letters  so  small  that  a  microscope 
is  required  to  read  it, — ^both  very  remarkable. 

After  the  Sabbath  service  was  over,  we  were  conducted  to  a 
chapel  at  the  rear  of  the  altar,  erected  by  the  Empress  Helena, 
over  the  very  spot  where  the  "  burning  bush  "  stood.  Imitating 
Moses,  as  required,  we  took  off  our  shoes  before  entering.  The 
chapel  is  adorned  with  rich  carpets,  and  the  spot,  deemed  by 
the  monks  the  most  sacred  of  all  the  peninsula,  is  covered  with 
silver.  Not  far  distant,  the  well  is  shown  where  the  fugitive 
from  Egypt  watered  Jethro's  flocks,  and  where  the  bright  partic- 
ular star  of  the  desert  first  flashed  with  such  brilliancy  on  his 
vision, — a  star  destined  erelong  to  shed  baleful  rays  on  the 
pathway  of  Miriam  and  Aaron.     (Numbers  xii.  1.) 

Monday  was  a  day  of  hardly  less  interest  than  that  of  ascend- 
ing the  Mount  of  the  Law.  Five  of  the  party  had  arranged  to 
take  an  excursion  to  Mt.  St.  Catharine.  I  concluded  to  spend 
the  day  alone  on  the  plain  of  Rahah  and  at  the  foot  of  Sinai, 
wishing  more  fully  to  define  the  facts  and  fix  the  associations 
belonging  to  those  localities.  Starting  with  the  party  on  foot, 
early  in  the  morning,  I  accompanied  them  for  an  hour  and 
twenty  minutes,  down  the  convent  valley,  around  the  face  of 
Sinai,  and  up  the  parallel  valley  separating  the  Horeb  range 
from  that  to  which  Mt.  St.  Catharine  belongs,  and  proceeded  as 
far  as  the  place  assigned  by  the  monks  for  the  smiting  of  the 
rock  by  Moses'  rod.  In  the  bed  of  the  deep  valley  is  a  reddish 
granite  boulder  brought  down  by  time  from  the  mountain 
range  above.  This  is  some  fifteen  feet  high  and  has,  running 
through  it  obliquely,  a  seam  of  rock  of  another  texture  about  a 
foot  thick,  with  several  horizontal  gaps,  at  intervals,  cut  across 
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it.  The  monks  suppose  this  seam  to  have  been  made  bf  the 
water,  but  obyiously  other  powers  must  account  for  that.  No 
water  flows  from  the  rock  now,  and  Moses'  rod  performed  its 
marvels  elsewhere.  Below,  however,  in  the  immense  gorge,  is 
a  copious  stream  flowing  from  the  opposite  side,  with  large 
tanks,  filled  with  sweet,  clear  water.  Several  gardens  are  sus- 
tained by  it,  inclosing  cypresses  and  a  variety  of  other  trees, 
some  of  which  were  now  in  bloom.  I  noticed  among  the  rest, 
the  thorny  tree  which  Hebrew  etymology  and  tradition  indicate 
as  that  of  the  ''  burning  bush."  I  sat  down  in  the  shadow  of  a 
great  rock  with  the  water  plashing  near  (a  sound  wonderfully 
refreshing  in  this  arid  land,)  and,  for  an  hour,  read  from  the 
Bible  the  history  of  the  events  that  transpired  here.  Never 
were  they  so  interesting  before. 

Resuming  my  walk  down  the  valley,  I  came  around  in  front 
of  the  ^^  mount  that  might  be  touched,  and  that  burned  with 
fire."  One  can  go  up  and  touch  it  at  the  present  time,  and  the 
flocks  may  crop  the  shrubs  quite  up  to  its  base.  The  grandeur 
with  which  the  frowning  mass  rears  itself  upward  to  the  clouds 
cannot  be  expressed.  I  lingered  here  for  a  long  time  alone. 
Not  a  human  voice,  not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard.  Yet  the 
valley  and  plain  were  filled  with  a  life  intense.  The  grand 
presence  of  four  thousand  years  ago  seemed  not  entirely  with- 
drawn. From  the  base  of  the  mountain  I  took  a  course 
directly  across  the  plain  lying  in  front,  and  soon  came  to  a  cres- 
cent-shaped mound,  rising  gradually  to  the  height  of  perhaps  a 
hundred  feet,  formed  around  the  mount,  and  inclosing  a  semi- 
elliptical  area  not  unlike  the  space  in  front  of  some  church 
pulpits.  Within  this,  or  near  it,  (if  the  formation  existed  in 
Moses'  day,)  the  great  Leader  may  have  erected  the  altar  to 
Jehovah,  with  the  twelve  pillars,  on  which  sacrifices  were 
ofiered,  and  where  the  covenant  was  ratified  between  God  and 
the  Israelites.  Here  also  occurred  the  shameful  violation  of 
the  treaty  so  recently  entered  into,  in  the  matter  of  the  molten 
calf,  and  the  national  relapse  into  idolatry.  The  monks  profess 
to  point  out  the  very  spot  where  the  idol  was  forged, — the 
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mould  in  the  rock  even  is  designated,  wonderfully  preserved 
to  this  day, — and  also  the  place  where  Moses  broke  the  tablets 
containing  the  violated  contract,  on  his  return  from  the  mount. 

Beyond  the  crescent  mound  in  gradual  upward  slope  extends 
the  long  plain  where  spread  the  encampment  of  the  children  of 
Israel.  I  walked  over  it  the  distance  of  perhaps  a  mile  and  a 
half  to  the  water-shed,  and  viewed  again  the  wonderful  scene 
outlined  in  the  first  part  of  this  article. 

The  situation  of  the  Israelites  here  seems  to  have  been  this : 
The  third  month  after  leaving  Egypt,  they  came  up  the  Wady- 
esh-Sheikh,  and  ''  camped  before  the  mount."  As  I  stood  with 
face  towards  Sinai,  they  entered  the  valley  coming  in  upon  the 
plain  on  the  left,  or  by  what  I  have  called  the  left  transept  of 
the  mighty  temple  structure.  The  columns,  marching  in, 
deployed  successively  over  the  oblong  plain,  and  up  the  valley 
coming  in  on  the  right,  forming  the  other  transept.  Thus  the 
valleys  were  covered  with  two  millions  and  a  half  of  mannarfed 
men,  women  and  children,  who,  with  their  herds  and  flocks, 
found  water  here  in  abundance.  They  were  here  to  meet  their 
tutelar  God,  the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth.  They  remained  here 
in  camp  about  a  year,  and  when  they  departed,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire,  they  passed  out  by  the 
same  avenue  by  which  they  came. 

When  the  people  had  come  fully  into  camp,  Moses  went  up 
into  the  mount  to  hold  an  interview  with  God.  He  soon 
returned,  bearing  a  message  from  Jehovah  to  the  people; 
calling  to  mind  the  deliverances  He  had  wrought  for  them  in 
Egypt  and  the  desert,  and  inviting  them  to  enter  into  covenant 
with  him  as  the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth ;  pledging  themselves 
to  worship  and  obey  Him,  and  He  promising  to  take  them  into 
intimate  relationship  as  his  peculiar  treasure  and  delight.  To 
this  the  people  unanimously  assented,  and  Jehovah  proposed  to 
come  down  and  address  them,  in  person,  from  the  mount. 

The  morning  of  the  third  day,  the  day  appointed,  was 
ushered  in  with  ''  thunderings  and  lightnings  and  the  voice  of 
a  trumpet  exceeding  loud."    Amidst  the  reverberations  and 
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quakiiigs  of  the  granite  hills,  Moses  led  the  people  forth  to 
meet  God,  and  stationed  them  beneath  the  mount.  The  area 
directly  in  front,  within  the  crescent-shaped  mound,  was  filled 
with  the  crowd.  Thence  extending  up  the  slope,  the  vast  mul- 
titude covered  the  crest  and  filled  extensive  tracts  in  the'rear, 
and  up  the  transept  valleys.  The  whole  nation,  excited  and 
expectant,  stood  before  God.  It  was  as  if  the  entire  population 
of  New  Hampshire,  multiplied  six  or  seven  fold,  had  been  taken 
from  their  homes  and  led  through  difficult  defiles  into  the  dis- 
tant solitudes  of  the  White  Mountains,  that  from  some  rocky 
eminence,  the  God  of  the  .whole  earth  might  utter  in  their  ears 
his  majestic  voice.  '^  The  Lord  descended  upon  Sinai  in  fire, 
the  smoke  thereof  ascended  as  the  smoke  of  a  furnace  and  the 
whole  mount  quaked  greatly  ; "  and  Jehovah  spake  in  the  ears 
of  the  people  all  the  words  of  the  ten  commandments. 

Thus  the  first  pernianent  lodgment  of  divine  truth  began  to 
be  made  on  earth.  Here  the  covenant  between  God  and  the 
nation  of  Israel  was  sealed.  Here  occurred  the  speedy  revolt 
of  the  people  against  Jehovah,  and  the  apostacy  of  Aaron  and 
the  tribes  unto  the  worship  of  the  golden  calf.  Here,  through 
the  entire  encampment,  rang  out  the  call,  ^'  Who  is  on  the 
Lord's  side?  Let  him  come  unto  me."  And  here  was  the 
slaughter  by  the  sons  of  Levi,  of  three  thousand  idolaters, 
traitors  in  the  camp.  Here  Jehovah  parted  from  the  people 
who  had  abandoned  him,  and  refused  to  go  with  them  farther 
— his  pillar  of  cloud  resting  on  the  tabernacle  pitched  far  from 
the  camp ;  and  here,  at  the  intercession  of  Moses,  he  was  recon- 
ciled and  returned  to  them  again  on  their  return  to  loyalty. 
Forever  memorable  must  this  plain  be  as  the  birthplace  of  the 
first  constitutional  government  the  world  ever  saw,  based  on 
principles  and  supported  by  forms  adapted  to  secure  the  full 
development  and  happiness  of  the  people. 
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Abticle    Vll. 

EXEGETICAL  SERMON. 

^  la  any  sick  among  you  ?  Let  him  call  for  the  elders  of  the  church,  and  let  them  praj 
over  him,  anointing  him  with  oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  the  prayer  of  faith  shall 
Bare  the  sick;  and  the  Lord  shall  raise  him  up;  and  if  he  have  committed  nns,  they  shall 
be  forgiven  him." — JamUf  v.  14, 15^ 

This  is  an  extraordinary  passage.  It  is  probably  the  occasion 
of  the  Papal  sacrament  of  "  Extreme  Unction/'  though  that  is 
totally  different  from  the  anointing  with  oil  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  as  recommended  by  James ;  for  extreme  unction  is 
never  administered  till  the  sick  person  is  supposed  to  be  at  the 
point  of  death,  and  no  hope  is  entertained  of  his  recovery ;  so 
that  spiritual  benefit  alone  can  be  proposed  by  the  ceremony ; 
which,  on  the  contrary,  serves  merely  as  an  opiate  to  quiet  and 
stupefy  the  conscience,  both  of  the  dying  and  of  the  living. 

This  is  another  proof,  besides  the  commonly  recognized  ones, 
that  the  '^  Papacy  is  Satan's  master-piece  of  deception,"  and  the 
prolific  parent  of  ruin  to  the  souls  of  men.  Thus  does 
"  extreme  unction  "  show  the  diabolical  perversion  of  God's 
Holy  Word ! 

Some  light  may,  perhaps,  be  thrown  upon  this  passage  in 
James,  by  adverting  to  facts  well  known  in  ancient  history.  Of 
the  numerous  substances  from  which  oil  was  extracted  by  the 
ancients,  the  olive  is  most  frequently  mentioned  in  the  scrip- 
tures. The  pure  oil  of  olives  is  nutritious,  healthful,  and 
medicinal,  far  more  so  than  the  cod  liver  oil  that,  in  modern 
times,  has  become  an  essential  article  of  the  pharmacopia. 
The  quality  and  the  value  of  that  oil  depended  very  much  upon 
the  time  of  gathering  the  fruit,  and  the  amount  of  pressure  used 
in  the  course  of  preparing  it.  The  best  was  made  from  the 
fruit  that  was  gathered  in  November  and  December,  when  it 
began  to  change  its  color,  but  before  it  became  black. 

Later,  indeed,  the  fruit  yields  more  oil,  but  of  an  inferior 
quality ;  and  earlier  in  the  year,  as  in  September  and  October, 
an  oil  is  extracted  that  is  neither  pure  nor  nutritious.    In  order 
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to  extract  the  oil,  the  fruit  was  either  bruised  iu  a  mortar, 
crushed  in  a  press,  ground  in  a  mill,  or  trodden  by  the  feet. 
The  "  beaten  oil "  meationed  in  Exodus  xvii.  20,  and  xix.  40  ; 
also  in  Leviticus  xxix.  2,  and  in  Numbers  xxviii.  5,  was 
probably  made  by  bruising  the  fruit  in  a  mortar. 

The  pure  oil  was  much  used  in  culinary  preparations.  Wheat 
boiled  in  oil  was  a  common  dish  for  all  classes  in  Syria. 
Hasselquist  speaks  of  bread  baked  in  oil  as  particularly 
nourishing.  And  Faber  mentions  that  eggs  fried  in  oil  furnish 
a  dish  for  both  Saracens  and  Arabians.  And  it  was  probably 
on  account  of  the  common  use  of  oil  in  food  that  "  the  meat 
offerings"  mentioned  in  Leviticus  ii.  4,  vii.  15,  viii.  26, 
Numbers  vii.  19,  and  many  other  places,  were  mixed  with  oil. 

Oil  was  used  for  anointing  the  body  after  a  bath,  as  giving 
the  skin  a  smooth  and  comely  appearance.  Jews,  Egyptians, 
Greeks  and  Romans  used  oil  for  this  purpose.  Those  who  raa 
for  the  prize  at  the  Olympic  games  anointed  themselves  with 
oil  to  give  elasticity  to  their  limbs,  that  they  might  win  the 
prize,  and  be  crowned  amidst  the  applauses  of  their  countrymen. 

But  there  is  much  to  be  said  of  the  use  of  oil  for  medici- 
nal purposes  among  the  ancients,  as  well  as  in  the  modern 
pharmacopia.  Josephus,  ant.  xvii.  6,  §  5,  mentions  that 
among  the  remedies  employed  in  the*  case  of  Herod,  he  was 
put  into  an  oil  bath.  Celsus  de  Medicina,  ii.  14, 17  ;  and  iii.  6, 
'  9, 19,  22  ;  and  iv.  2,  very  abundantly  speaks  of  the  great  use  of 
oil,  especially  old  o^J,  applied  externally  with  friction,  in  fevers 
and  other  diseases.  Pliny,  xv.  4,  7,  and  xxiii.  3,  4,  says  that 
olive  oil  is  good  to  warm  the  body,  and  fortify  it  against  cold, 
and  also  to  cool  the  heat  of  the  head,  and  for  many  other 
purposes.  It  was  so  used  previously  to  taking  a  cold  bath,  and 
also  mixed  with  water  for  bathing  the  body,  iu  certain  circum- 
stances. Oil  mixed  with  wine  is  also  mentioned  as  a  remedy, 
used  both  externally  and  internally,  in  the  disease  with  which 
the  soldiers  of  the  army  of  Aelius  Gallus  were  affected,  which 
compares  well  with  the  use  of  it  by  the  good  Samaritan,  in  the 
case  of  the  man  who  went  down  to  Jericho  and  fell  amoi^ 
thieves.     (Luke  x.  34.) 
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The  prophet  Isaiah,  i.  6,  alludes  to  the  use  of  oil  as  an  ointment 
in  medical  treatment ;  and  it  thus  furnished  a  fitting  symbol,  if 
not  an  efficient  remedy,  when  used  by  our  Lord's  disciples  in 
the  miraculous  cures  which  they  were  well  enabled  to  perform. 
Thus,  in  Mark  Ti.  IB,  when  the  twelve  disciples  were  sent  forth, 
two  by  two,  having  power  over  unclean  spirits,  and  preaching 
that  men  should  repent,  'Hhey  cast  out  many  devils,  and 
anointed  with  oil  many  that  were  sick,  and  healed  them." 
With  a  similar  intention,  no  doubt,  it  is  enjoined  by  James  in 
the  passage  under  consideration,  and  as  it  appears  it  was  prac- 
tised by  the  ancient  Christians  in  general.  An  instance  of  cure 
by  this  means  is  mentioned  by  TertuUian,  ad  Scap.  chap.  4. 
The  medicinal  use  of  oil  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Mishna,  a 
part  of  the  Jewish  Talmud.    Says  Bloom&eld : — 

"  That  oil  is  highly  salutary  in  varioufl  disorders  will  not  prove  that  it  is 
here  ordered  by  James  as  a  medical  means ;  for,  from  the  gospels,  (Mark  vi. 
13,  and  other  places,)  we  learn  that  this  was  used  by  the  ditoiples  in  conjunc- 
tion with  miraculous  power.  Kay,  our  Lord  himself  condescended  to  employ 
certain  symbolic  media,  so  to  speak,  in  working  miracles." 

In  the  case  of  the  blind  man,  (John  ix.  6,)  Jesus  made  clay 
with  his  spittle  and  anointed  his  eyes,  saying,  ^'  Go  wash  in  the 
pool  of  Siloam."  We  cannot  suppojse  that  there  was  any  con- 
nection between  the  clay  and  the  miracle  ;  nor  can  we  suppose 
that,  in  the  anointing  with  oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  there 
was  any  special  efficacy  in  the  use  of  the  oil,  but  that  it  was  a 
symbol  of  healing.  For  it  is  said  expressly  that  the  prayer  of 
faith,  in  the  connection,  shall  save  the  sick,  and  that  if  he  have 
committed  sins,  they  shall  be  forgiven  him.  It  was  the  Lord 
that  raised  up  the  sick  man  and  granted  him  forgiveness.  And 
it  was  done  through  the  faith  of  miracles. 

There  is  abundance  of  evidence  in  both  Testaments  that  vari- 
ous miracles  were  wrought  through  certain  symbolical  media, 
that  really  had  no  connection  with  the  marvellous  effects ;  as 
for  instance,  the  sounding  of  trumpets  of  rams'  horns  around 
Jericho  through  six  days.  What  connection  could  there  be 
between  the  so  unding  of  the  horns  and  the  fall  of  the  walls  ?  When 
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Naarnan,  the  Syrian  leper,  came  with  horses  and  with  chariot,  and 
stood  at  the  door  of  the  house  of  Elisha,  this  prophet  sent  a  mes- 
senger to  him  saying,  ''  Go,  wash  in  Jordan  seven  times,  and 
thy  flesh  shall  come  again  to  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  clean." 
When  Hezekiah  was  sick  nigh  unto  death,  Isaiah  ordered  him 
to  take  a  lump  of  figs  and  lay  it  on  the  boil,  that  be  might 
recover.  But  all  acknowledge  that  it  was  the  power  of  God 
that  healed  him.  Hezekiah  in  the  connection  asked  for  a  sign 
that  he  should  be  healed,  and  the  sun-dial  of  Ahaz  was  made  to 
turn  its  shadow  ten  degrees  backward ;  and  this  shadow  had  as 
much  to  do  with  healing  Hezekiah  as  the  lump  of  figs.  It  was 
a  symbolical  transaction  as  connected  with  God's  healing  power. 
The  serpent  of  brass,  elevated  upon  a  pole,  to  which  the  Israel- 
ites were  to  look  and  be  healed  of  the  bite  of  the  fiery  serpents, 
effected  nothing,  but  was  a  symbol  of  healing,  by  faith  in  which 
expedient  all  that  looked  were  immediately  healed.  We  might 
also  mention  Gideon's  pitcher  and  lamp,  &c. 

As  the  Jews  used  oil  medicinally,  this  furnished  a  convenient   , 
symbol  to  employ  when  the  elders  of  the  church  were  to  pray 
for  a  miraculous  cure.    And  so  Bloomfield  says : — 

'*  Upon  the  whole,  it  involves  the  least  difficulty  to  suppose,  that  bj  the 
healing  in  question  is  meant  preternatural  healing ;  otherwise  the  strong 
expressions  e^x^  t^»  nlaieotg  adiaei,  xal  iyeqeX,  must  be  taken  with  a 
limitation.  And  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  in  the  next  generation,  the 
thing  became  a  solemn  religious  ceremony,  comprehending  a  symboHcal  rite, 
the  use  of  which  tended  to  produce  the  blessings  prayed  for." 

Dr.  Scott  has  this  sensible  note  upon  the  subject : — 

'*  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  these  miraculous  cures  could  bo  performed  at 
all  times ;  but  there  seems  to  have  been  some  impression  on  the  mind  of  the 
person  who  wrought  the  miracle,  and  a  peculiar  exercise  of  faith." 

Some  persons  have  argued,  that  if  there  were  extraordinary 
measures  of  faith  in  the  persons  anointing,  and  in  those  who  are 
anointed,  an  extraordinary  blessing  might  be  obtained  in  this 
age  in  behalf  of  the  sick !  But  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  to  be 
carefully  observed,  that  the  saving  of  the  sick  and  the  raismg 
up  to  health  are  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  oil,  but  to  the 
prayer  of  faith ! 
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Modem  Anglican  Theology.    By  the  Rev.  James  H.  Rioo,  London. 

This  is  a  showing  of  the  teaching  and  tendencies  of  the  '*  Broad  Chnrch  " 
school,  (Episcopal)  specially  with  reference  to  the  pantheistic  element  in  it 
and  its  denial  of  the  Atonement.  Only  those  writers  and  preachers  pass  in 
review  who  helong  to  the  party  of  Coleridge  in  philosophy,  viz. :  Hare, 
Maurice,  Jowett  and  Kingsley.  The  late  F.  W.  Robertson's  version  of  the 
"  Moral  View "  did  not  come  within  the  author's  range.  He  alludes  to  J. 
McLeod  Campbell  in  a  single  note  only.  His  method  is, — ^afler  expounding 
Flatonism  and  Neo-Platonism,  the  opinions  of  Coleridge  and  the  division  of 
parties  in  the  Church  of  England  "  by  law  established," — to  discuss  the  Broad 
Church  leaders  named  above,  their  literary  and  philosophical  peculiarities, 
and  then  their  theology,  carrying  him  over  a  wide,  rich  and  various  field. 
The  four  last  chapters  treat  of  Atonement  and  Sacrifice.  In  placing  Coleridge 
he  says : — 

"  The  i^reement  between  Coleridge  and  Schleiermacher,  and  the  substan- 
tial identity  of  their  viewB  regarding  the  Trinity,  are  not  to  be  accounted  for 
by  any  supposition  of  intercourse  Mtween  them,  but  by  the  fact  that  both 
were,  in  the  main,  adherents  of  the  same  philosophy.  Both  in  fact  were 
Platonizing  idealists,  and  both  studied  and  admired  rlatinus  as  well  as  Plato. 
Both  had  been  greatly  influenced  by  (Spinoza  and)  Schellin^.  And  though 
in  a  sense  and  within  certain  limits  Schleiermacher  professed  to  oppose  the 
prevalent  Pantheism  of  his  country,  while  Colerid^  (in  his  middle  and  later 
life^  ever  expressed  his  strong  dissent  from  Pantheism  in  any  form,  yet  in  fact 
botn  were,  philosophically,  Pantheists  under  a  new  form ;  and  their  Pantheism 
moulded  their  views  of  the  relations  uniting  the  Logos  and  humanity,  Christ 
and  all  who  believe  in  Christ."  **  Coleridge's  philosophy  was  a  Neo-Platonized 
edition  of  Schelling's ;  his  theology  is  essentially  rather  a  semi-pagan  tbeoso- 
phy  or  mysticism,  baptized  with  a  Christian  and  biblical  nomenclature,  than 
any  system  of  doctrines,  directly  derived  from  the  Bible." 

This  differs  exceedingly  from  Prof.  Shedd's  argument  in  Coleridge's  favor 
in  the  Introduction  to  his  edition  of  Coleridge's  works.  Of  Hare  it  is  said 
that  he  had  a  much  more  extensive  and  profound  acqusuntance  with  not  only 
German  theology  but  German  philosophy  than  Coleridge  ever  had.  We  get 
interesting  and  instructive  glimpses  of  Newman,  Arnold,  Sterling,  Bunsen, 
and  mysticism  as  well  as  rationalism  is  constantly  in  view.  Dean  Trench  is 
set  aside  from  the  Coleridgean  rationalists,  having  in  late  years  become  evan- 
gelicaL  Kingsley,  "  clear,  direct  and  forcible,"  is  set  off  against  Maurice, 
•*  misty,  redundant,  circuitous  and  evasive."  "  Jowett  is  of  a  more  directly 
and  intensely  pantheistic  school,  and  altogether  an  independent  theologian." 

On  the  Atonement  controversy  the  author  places  upon  the  anti-evangelical 
side  many  of  the  admirers  of  Schleiermacher  in  Germany,  and  in  England 
the  followers  of  Coleridge,  Arnold  and  Hare.  The  author  is  himself  evangel- 
ical.   He  is  as  far  as  possible  from  sympathizing  with  that  tenet  of  the  Broad 
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Church  which  makes  the  church  as  broad  as  the  world,  i.  e.  the  world,  impen- 
itent and  scouting  the  cross,  one  with  tlie  church.  He  rejects,  indeed,  high, 
antinomian  Calvinism  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  "  narrow,  weakly-sentimental 
and  ill-informed  Calvinism  '*  of  the  "  evancrelical "  churchmen  on  the  other. 
But  he  sees  that  Maurice  and  Kingslcy  ignorantly  misrepresent,  as  they 
intensely  hate,  the  evangelical  theology  of  the  ^*  Dissenters."  He  himself 
holds  the  penal  view  of  Christ's  sufferings.  In  the  interest  of  that  view — 
more  common  than  any  other  in  English  orthodox  circles,  where  the  distinc- 
tions of  New  England  theology  have  not  been  made — he  opposes  the  theory 
of  Bahr  and  Hare  and  Maurice,  that  the  Jewish  sacrifices  had  no  allusion  to 
the  guilt  or  punishment  of  him  who  offered  them,  but  only  expressed  his  self- 
surrender,  and  that  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  expressed  no  transaction  relating  to 
law,  or  justice,  or  government,  but  only  God's  free,  reconciling,  self-fiacrificing 
love,  and  the  principle  required  of  man.  A  somewhat  elaborate  discussion  of 
primitive  and  Mosaic  sacrifices  and  the  New  Testament  doctrine  of  expiation 
closes  the  book.  "  The  blood,"  say  Bahr  and  Maunce,  "  is  the  life  ;  hence  the 
pouring  out  of  the  blood  before  the  altar  *  before  the  Lord,*  symbolizes  the 
-dedication  of  the  life  of  the  offerer  to  God's  service."  An  instructive  portion 
of  the  discussion  shows  the  lo<;ical  relation  of  Jowett's  anti- Atonement  views 
to  general  scepticism.  All  the  Atonement  any  of  these  writers  believe  in  is 
the  reconcilement  of  man  to  God, — ^reconciliation  in  its  established  sense,  they 
deny.  As  the  theory  of  Bahr,  Hare,  Jowett,  Maurice,  Kingsley,  &c.,  with 
differences,  is  getting  voice  in  the  "  Moral  View  of  the  Atonement "  among 
us — whose  advocates  belong  to  the  little  knot  of  American  Coleridgeans — the 
book  has  some  special  interest  at  this  time. 


Lange^s  Commentary,     Published  by  Charles  Scribner  and  Co.,  New 
lu)rk.    For  sale  by  Graves  and  Young,  Boston. 

Several  more  volumes  of  this  truly  learned,  safe  and  great  work  have 
appeared,  and  each  additional  volume  seems  to  gain  in  interest  and  value, 
and  to  find  a  more  cordial  welcome  from  clergymen  and  Bible  students.  We 
now  have  the  eighth  volume,  containing  Thessalonians,  Timothy,  Titus, 
Philemon,  and  Hebrews ;  the  ninth  on  Genesis,  and  the  tenth  giving  both 
epistles  to  the  Corinthians.  Doubtless  this  is  to  h^jhe  Commentary  of  the 
churches  for  years  to  come,  taking  the  place,  to  a  great  extent,  of  the  Com- 
prehensive and  all  its  rivals  in  the  study,  the  family,  and  even  the  Sabbath- 
school  class.  In  Scripture  study  it  is  fast  becoming  what  Webster's  Dictionary 
is  in  literature — a  vast  compend  of  all  knowledge.  Here  the  simplest 
Christian  and  the  greatest  scholar  will  resort  with  equal  profit  and  delight. 

No  Commentary  can  ever  be  a  substitute  for  a  thorough  study  of  the  original 
text  and  the  terse  Anglo-Saxon  of  the  Scriptures.  As  has  been  often  said, 
the  best  Commentary  is  the  original  text  and  a  good  lexicon.  But  many 
earnest  and  intelligent  Christians  are  deprived  of  this  avenue  to  knowledge, 
and  hence  the  greater  need  of  explanatory  works  on  the  Christian's  guide 
book,  the  Bible. 
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The  appearance  of  these  yolumes  is  opportune.  The  tendency  in  our  day 
to  Christian  union  and  catholicity  of  spirit  is  strongly  marked.  The  authors 
and  translators  of  the  8th  volume  alone  **  represent  five  countries  and  seven 
communions."  No  country  has  done  so  much  for  Biblical  study  as  Germany, 
and  in  no  country  are  the  advantages  for  the  work  so  good.  German  infidelity 
and  skepticism  have  compelled  the  defenders  of  the  Bible  to  unwearied  efforts 
to  defend  the  authenticity  and  genuineness  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  struggle 
has  resulted  more  favorably  than  the  most  ardent  Christian  could  have  dared 
to  hope..  The  reaction  has  already  begun ,  and  the  evangelical  pulpits  of 
Crermany  are  now  listened  to  with  respect,  while  transcendentalism  is  every- 
where defeated. 

No  better  proof  of  the  advance  of  sound  Scriptural  doctrine  could  be  given 
than  the  appearance  of  these  volumes  of  Lange's  Commentary.  And  if 
anything  were  needed  to  assure  the  Christians  of  America  of  the  worth  of 
these  volumes,  the  names  of  the  translators  and  editors  would  be  enough. 

We  feel  confident  that  this  workof  Lange  will  be  found  to  be  of  the  highest 
service  to  the  Christian  scholar,  both  lay  and  clerical.  Evangelical  in  tone 
and  devout  in  spirit,  it  breathes  on  every  page  the  sweet  aroma  of  consecrated 
learning.  Its  main  power  is  in  its  suggestiveness,  rather  than  its  help  over 
hard  places.  It  has  gathered  up  the  accumulated  Biblical  knowledge  of  the 
past,  and  re-presents  it,  aided  and  enriched  by  the  fruits  of  modem  criticism. 
Sometimes  we  have  thought  the  quotations  redundant,  and  that  it  would  be 
better  to  reduce  the  number  of  volumes  hy  omitting  many  seemingly  parallel 
views,  and  supplying  some  important  solutions  now  strangely  omitted. 

Is  there  not  danger  that  this  Bibleicerk  is  to  be  too  great?  May  not  the 
cost  and  bulk  of  these  volumes  impair  the  main  purpose — ^to  present  to  the 
clergy  and  laity  a  complete  Commentary? 


Schools  and  Universities  on  the  Continent,  By  Matthew  Arnold,  M.  A., 
Foreign  Assistant  Commissioner  to  the  Schools  Enquiry  Commission,  Prof, 
of  Poetry  at  Oxford,  &c.     London:  Macmillan  &  Co.    pp.  311.     1868. 

The  poet  and  literary  critic  here  appears  in  a  new  character,  for  which  his 
Bugbeian  education,  if  not  his  Oxfbrd  associations,  may  be  presumed  to  have 
fitted  him.  Not  a  word  of  "  Philistines  "  throujrhout  this  handsome  volume. 
It  is  a  book  of  information,  largely  of  statistics — though  no  dry  ones — discuss- 
ing secondary  and  superior  education,  or,  as  we  should  say,  academical  and 
university  education  in  France,  Switzerland,  Germany  and  Italy.  Popular 
schools,  in  Holland,  France  and  Switzerland.  The  schools  of  the  lower 
classes,  to  phrase  it  in  the  English  fashion,  he  describes  in  another  volume. 
He  was  charged  in  1865  by  the  Schools  Enquiry  Commissioners  to  investigate 
the  systems  on  the  Continent  for  the  instruction  of  the  middle  and  upper 
classes,  and  this  is  his  report,  just  published. 

The  results  are  not  flattering  to  England.    In  Chap.  XX.  he  sap : — 

**It  is  in  science  that  we  have  most  need  to  borrow  from  the  German 
universities.    The  French  university  has  no  liberty,  and  the  English  univer- 
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fiities  have  no  science;  the  German  universities  have  both.**  "  The  paramonnt 
university  aim  in  Germany  is  to  encourage  a  love  of  study  and  science  for 
their  own  sakes;  and  the  professors,  very  unlike  our  college  tutors,  are  con- 
statitly  warning  their  pupils  against  Brodstudien,  studies  pursued  with  a  view 
to  examinations  and  posts.**  **]n  Germany  every  one  will  tell  you  that  the 
explanation  of  the  late  astonishing  achievements  of  Prussia  is  simply  that 
every  one  concerned  in  them  had  thoroughly  learnt  his  business  on  the  best 
plan  by  which  it  was  possible  to  teach  it  to  him  In  nothing  do  England  and 
the  Continent  at  the  present  moment  more  strikingly  differ  than  in  the  prom- 
inence which  is  now  ^ven  to  the  idea  of  science  there,  and  the  neglect  in 
which  this  idea  still  lies  here ;  a  neglect  so  great  that  we  hardly  even  know 
the  use  of  the  word  science  in  its  strict  sense,  and  only  employ  it  in  a  second- 
ary and  incorrect  sense."  "  The  Swiss  and  Germans  aver,  if  you  question 
them  as  to  the  benefit  they  have  got  from  this  Realschulen  and  Polytechnicums, 
that  in  every  part  of  the  world  their  men  of  business  trained  in  those  schools 
are  beating  the  English  when  they  meet  on  equal  terms  as  to  capital ;  and 
that  where  English  capital,  as  so  often  happens,  is  superior,  the  advantage  of 
the  Swiss  or  German  in  instruction  tends  more  and  more  to  balance  this 
superiority."  "  What  I  admire  in  Germany  is,  that  while  industrialism,  that 
great  modern  power,  is  making  at  Berlin,  and  Leipzig,  and  Elberfelcl,  the 
most  successful  and  rapid  progress,  the  idea  of  culture,  culture  of  the  only 
true  sort,  is  in  Grermany  a  living  power  eiso.  Petty  towns  have  a  university 
whose  teaching  is  famous  throughout  Europe ;  and  the  King  of  Prussia  and 
Count  Bismark  resist  the  loss  of  a  great  savant  from  Prussia  as  they  would 
resist  a  political  check.  If  true  culture  ever  becomes  at  last  a  civilizing  power 
in  the  world,  and  is  not  overlaid  by  fanaticism,  by  industrialism,  or  by  frivo- 
lous pleasure-seeking,  it  will  be  to  the  faith  and  zeal  of  this  homely  and  much- 
ridiculed  German  people  that  the  great  result  will  be  mainly  owmgl  Mean- 
while let  us  be  grateful  to  any  country  which,  like  Switzerland,  prepares  by 
a  broad  and  sound  system  of  popular  education  the  indispensable  foundations 
on  which  a  civilizing  culture  may  in  the  future  be  built;  and  do  not  let  us  be 
too  nice,  while  we  ourselves  have  not  laid  the  indispensable  foundations,  in 
canvassing  the  spirit  in  which  others  have  laid  them." 

A  brief  foot-note  in  which  our  own  land  is  referred  to  is  worth  copying : — 

"  I  may  say  that  competent  foreign  observers  who  have  studied  the  Ameri- 
can schools,  report  that,  as  a  general  rule,  though  something  is  to  be  learnt 
from  them  as  to  providing  and  maintaining  schools,  littU  or  nothing  is  to  be 
learnt  from  them  as  to  teaching.  Nor  is  this  the  slightest  reproach  to  America, 
which  has  inherited  from  us  our  preference  of  business  to  learning,  and  up  to 
the  present  time  has  had  a  thousand  reasons  more  than  we  for  following  this 
preference." 

Prof.  Arnold  sees  clearly  that  an  adequate  education  of  the  whole  English 
people,  such  as  enlarged  suffrage  requires,  can  only  come  with  certain  changes 
in  society  in  the  direction  of  democracy.     lie  says : — 

"In  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Switzerland,  the  public  elementary  school 
has,  and  exists  by  having,  the  commune,  and  the  municipal  government  of  the 
commune,  as  its  foundations,  and  it  could  not  exist  without  them.  But  we  in 
England  have  our  municipal  organizations  still  to  get ;  the  country  districts, 
with  us,  have  at  present  only  the  feudal  and  ecclesiastical  organizations  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  or  of  France  before  the  Revolution." 

But  when  the  Establishment  and  the  House  of  Lords  go,  England  will  be 
another  England.     With  local  self-government^  such  as  the  United  States 
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have,  it  will  be  possible  for  her,  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Lowe,  the  <*  Adul- 
lamite,"  to  teach  her  future  masters  to  read.  "  Who  will  deny,"  asks  Mr. 
Arnold,  "  that  England  has  life  and  progress  ?  but  who  will  deny  also  that 
her  course  begins  to  show  signs  of  uncertainty  and  en^barrassment  ?  This 
is  because  even  an  energy  like  hers  cannot  exempt  her  from  the  obligation  of 
obeying  natural  laws ;  and  yet  she  tries  to  exempt  herself  fronj  it  when  she 
endeavors  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  modern  time  and  of  modem  society 
with  a  civil  organization  which  is,  from  top  to  bottom,  not  modern.  Trans- 
form Jt  she  must,  unless  she  means  to  come  at  last  to  the  same  sentence  as  the 
church  of  Sardis :  *■  Thou  hast  a  name  that  thou  livest,  and  art  dead.*  ** 

This  clear  and  instructive  writer  gives  some  noteworthy  practical  sugges- 
tions. The  popularization  of  the  great  endowed  schools,  the  utilization  of 
misapplied  public  endowments,  the  multiplication  of  seats  of  learning  in  Lon- 
don and  the  provincial  cities,  the  scattering  of  unemployed  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  professors  among  them,  the  connecting  of  real  university  instruc- 
tion with  university  examinations,  the  appointment  of  a  minister  of  education, 
are  among  them.  He  does  not  avoid  the  great  debated  question  of  ancient 
languages ' and  science, — the  struggle  between  "the  humanists"  and  "the 
realists."  He  takes  sides  entirely  with  neither.  The  great  aim  of  education 
he  states  to  be  "  to  enable  a  man  to  know  himself  and  the  world,** 

"  It  is  a  vital  and  formative  knowledge  to  know  the  roost  powerful  manifes- 
tations of  the  human  spirit's  activity,  for  the  knowledge  of  them  greatly  feeds 
and  quickens  our  own  activity ;  and  they  are  very  imperfectiy  known  without 
knowins  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  But  it  is  also  a  vital  and  formative 
knowledge  to  know  the  world,  the  laws  which  govern  nature,  and  man  as  a 
part  of  nature."  "  Neither  our  humanists  nor  our  realists  adequately  conceive 
the  circle  of  knowledge,  and  each  party  is  unjust  to  all  that  to  which  its  own 
aptitudes  do  not  carry  it" 

He  holds  that  the  Greek  and  Latin  will  hereafter  be  studied  more  for  liter- 
ature and  comparatively  less  for  philology. 

"  An  immense  development  of  grammatical  studies,  and  an  immense  use  of 
Latin  and  Greek  composition,  take  so  much  of  the  pupil's  time,  that  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  he  has  not  any  sense  at  all  of  Greek  and  Latin  literature^  and 
ends  his  studies  without  getting  atiy.  His  verbal  scholarship  and  his  compo- 
sition he  is  pretty  sure  in  afterlife  to  drop,  and  then  all  his  Greek  and  Latin 
is  lost.  Greek  and  Latin  literature^  if  he  nad  ever  caught  the  notion  of  them, 
would  have  been  far  more  likely  to  stick  by  him."  "I  cannot  help  thinking, 
therefore,  that  the  modern  spirit  will  deprive  Latin  and  Greek  composition 
and  verbal  scholarship  of  their  present  universal  and  preponderant  applica- 
tion in  our  secondary  schools,  and  will  make  them,  as  practised  on  their  pres- 


aptitudes  carry  him  to  the  study 
the  humanities ;  he  whose  aptitudes  carry  him  to  the  humanities  should  have 
some  notion  of  the  phenomena  and  laws  of  nature.  Evidently,  therefore,  the 
beginnings  of  a  liberal  culture  should  be  the  same  for  both.  The  mother 
tongue,  the  elements  of  Latin  and  of  the  chief  modem  languages,  the  elements 
of  history,  of  arithmetic  and  geometry,  of  geography,  and  of  the  knowledge  of 
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nature  sbould  be  the  studies  of  the  lower  classes  in  all  seeondary  schools,  and 
should  be  the  same  for  all  boys  at  this  stage.  So  far,  therefore,  there  is  no 
reason  for  a  division  of  schools.  But  then  comes  a  hifuscaiion^  according  to 
the  boy's  aptitudes  and  aims." 

There  is  a  remarkable  similarity  between  this  and  the  tenor,  the  results, 
and  even  the  language  of  a  discussion  in  an  American  college  last  year,  where 
a  four  years*  Scientific  Course,  co-ordinate  with  the  classical,  was  inaugurated, 
the  preparatory  requirements  for  each  course  being  the  same.  We  have 
made  Mr.  Arnold  speak  in  his  own  words  in  this  notice,  and  are  quite  sure 
that  the  readers  of  this  Review  will  have  an  appetite  for  the  remainder  of  his 
able  and  significant  volume.  • 


Studious  Women,    From  the  French  of  Monsigneur  Dupanloup,  Bishop  of 
Orleans.    Translated  by  R.  M.  Phillimore.    London :  Virtue  &  Co. 

This  book  is  a  surprise,  as  coming  from  a  Catholic  bishop ;  and  yet  the 
high  education  of  woman  is  so  fortified  by  examples  drawn  from  ancient 
times,  that  the  good  bishop's  liberal  views  may  be  considered  as  reactionary, 
rather  than  radical.  He  is  full  of  sound  sense  and  suggestive  remark.  He 
represents  the  best  thought  of  France,  as  Miss  Emily  Davies's  "  Higher 
Education  "  expresses  the  best  English  feeling,  and  as  Mrs.  Stowe's  *'  Chimney 
Comer  "  gives  voice  to  American  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  highest  cultivation 
of  the  feminine  mind.  The  French,  like  the  English  book,  is  addressed  to 
women  of  fortune  and  leisure,  though  applicable  to  all  classes.  The  candor 
and  highmindcdness  with  which  the  subject  is  treated  is  refreshing,  when 
compared  with  the  pert  sarcasm  too  often  employed  in  this  country  in  the 
discussion  of  woman's  duties. 

M.  de  Maistre,  the  writer  reviewed  by  the  bishop,  forbids  literary  pursuits 
as  dangerous  to  women,  and  adds  that  it  is  a  woman's  first  duty  to  make  her 
husband  happy,  and  to  make  of  her  sons  "  brave  lads,  who  believe  in  God  and 
do  not  fear  cannon."  The  bishop  argues  that  "  for  such  a  destiny  the  educa- 
tion of  woman  cannot  be  too  consecutive,  too  masculine,  or  too  serious ;"  that 
she  should  be  capable  herself  of  instructing  her  children,  and  implanting  in 
them  refined  tastes  and  Christian  principle,  rather  than  leave  them  wholly  to 
the  care  of  tutors  and  governesses ;  and  that  she  should  be  able  "  to  realize 
in  marriage  that  intellectual  union  which  is  the  perfection  of  a  moral  bond 
and  a  fellowship  of  interests."  In  fact,  the  great  argument  of  the  book  is  that, 
for  woman  to  fulfil  her  mission  as  commonly  understood,  no  culture  can  be 
too  high  or  too  extensive.  He  believes  that  she  must  be  a  combination  of  the 
useful  woman,  the  agreeable  woman,  and  the  cultivated  woman.  To  attain 
this  harmonious  development,  he  proposes  a  *^  plan  of  life,"  which  shall  make 
it  her  duty  to  secure  a  portion  of  her  time  for  mental  culture,  which  he  well 
shows  can  be  done  under  any  circumstances.  He  would  make  her  responsible 
to  her  Maker,  and  not  to  man,  for  her  actions  and  the  cultivation  of  her  talents. 

In  speaking  of  the  defects  of  education,  he  instances  accomplishments  which 
are  thrown  aside  afler  marriage,  because  they  are  merely  mcchanicaL   "  How 
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many  spend  four  hours  a  day  at  the  piano,  and  yet  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
masters,  the  schools,  or  the  styles,  no  aesthetic  sentiment,  and  neither  the 
sense  nor  the  perception  of  what  they  are  doing !"  And  of  drawing,  he  adds 
that  one  may  draw  with  accuracy,  and  know  nothing  of  art ;  not  CTcn  develop 
a  sense  of  the  beaulifuL  A  mother  or  teacher  should  be  able  to  remedy  all 
this. 

The  influence  of  this  book  is  sweet  and  ennobling.  We  wish  it  could  be 
read  by  every  frivolous  woman  in  the  land,  who  gives  her  time  to  dress  and 
gossip,  and  knows  nothing  yet  of  the  charm  of  homes  refined  and  enriched  by 
studious  minds ;  not  hermit  homes,  but  such  as  hold  some  hours  for  reading 
and  thought. 

The  treatise  is  interesting  in  throwing  some  additional  light  on  Parisian 
and  provincial  society.  The  translation  is  sometimes  inel^ant,  and  even 
ungrammatical.  In  the  occasional  literal  renderings  there  is  a  Frenchiness 
which  reminds  one  pleasantly  that  he  is  listening  to  a  voice  from  another 
nation. 

Jack  Arcomhe,    By  Glance  Gaylord.    Boston :  Andrew  F.  Graves.    For 

sale  by  the  Mass.  S.  S.  Society,    pp.  306. 

What  is  a  Sabbath  School  book  ?  How  does  it  differ  from  any  other  book  ? 
We  have  always  considered  the  Sabbath  School  as  an  arm  of  the  church,  and 
the  Sabbath  School  library  as  an  aid  in  leading  the  younger  part  of  the  con- 
gregation to  Christ.  Accordingly,  we  have  regretted  to  find,  now  and  then, 
a  book  called  a  Sabbath  School  book,  which  is  filled  with  instances  of  bravery, 
daring,  and  moral  heroism,  but  in  which  religious  truth  is  introduced  spar- 
ingly, or  as  a  necessity  to  class  it  with  Sabbath  School  books. 

Jack  Arcombe  seems  to  us  a  book  of  this  kind.  The  religious  clement  is 
the  least  considered.  The  story  is  told  in  a  strained  and  unnatural  style.  No 
two  boys  ever  did  or  could  express  such  intense  admiration  for  each  other. 
They  might  feel  it,  but  they  could  not  express  it. 

Mr.  Allyn  takes  young  Arcombe  into  his  own  family  as  a  companion  for 
his  son  Philip,  who  is  a  feeble  and  sickly,  but  kind-hearted  boy.  Arcombe 
goes  at  once  from  a  home  of  hard  labor  and  coarse  fare  to  one  of  luxury  and 
ease.  Soon  Mr.  Allyn  becomes  bankrupt,  and  commits .  suicide.  Of  course 
the  adopted  son  is  astonished  at  first,  but  soon  comes  to  think  as  follows, 
*'  Perhaps,  ailer  all,  the  silent  dripping  figure  on  the  table  was  not  so  much  to 
be  pitied ;  it  had  taken  the  advantage  of  trouble  and  anxiety,  and  put  itself 
forever  out  of  their  reach."  And  this  thought  is  not  once  corrected.  Did  the 
author  ever  consider  the  force  of  this  passage?  We  protest  against  such 
teaching,  and  only  say  that  if  such  books  must  be  written,  let  them  be  called 
by  something  else  than  Sabbath  School  books. 

When  Philip  Allyn  dies,  Arcombe  is  nearly  inconsolable,  and  the  book  is 
intended  to  be  very  impressive. 

The  desire  to  make  a  book,  however,  compels  the  author  to  add  ten  pages, 
mostly  of  trifling  matter,  much  of  which  is  decidedly  out  of  place.  That  the 
book  has  some  merit,  we  admit.    The  tenacity  with  which  Arcombe  clings  to 
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Philip  at  all  times  is  well  told.  The  kindness  of  the  AUyn  family  to  thdr 
adopted  son  is  of  an  excellent  type,  and  many  of  the  charctera  are  well  drawn. 
Can  we  not  have  a  more  rigid  censorship  over  authors  and  publishen  of 
Sabbath  School  books?  If  not,  then  let  the  religious  press  clearly  show 
Christians  the  necessity  of  examining  Sabbath  School  books  before  purchasing 
them. 


Dr.  BushnelTs  Orthodoxy,  or  An  Inquiry  whether  the  Factors  of  the  Atonement 
are  recognized  in  his  Vicarious  Sacrifice ;  with  a  Defence  of  the  New  England 
Doctrine  from  his  Misinterpretation.  By  Bev.  Oliveb  S.  Taylor.  New 
Haven,    pp.  64. 

It  is  rather  amusing  to  find  in  this  pamphlet  a  sort  of  theological  strat^y 
common  with  Dr.  BushncU  turned  upon  himself.  He  is  very  fond  of  setting 
against  the  express  teachings  of  those  whose  opinions  of  religious  truth  he 
discards  and  assails,  some  alleged  nether  meaning,  or  "mental  content," 
exactly  opposite ;  thence  concluding  and  affirming  that  they  do  not  hold  what 
they  say  they  do  against  him,  and  that  they  do  hold  with  him  what  they  say 
they  do  not  '*  I  have  tried,^  says  the  writer  of  this^  pamphlet,  *^  to  get  back 
of  his  words,  not  accepting  even  contradictory  terms  to  mean  an  actual  con- 
tradiction, till  I  have  seen  that,  back  of  all,  there  is  a  contradiction  in  ideas." 
We  waive  now  the  natural  inquiry :  what  is  the  process  here  ?  what  does  a 
critic  of  thought  expressed  in  language  get  to,  "  back  of  (the  writer's)  words  "  ? 
where  is  it,  outside  of  his  words,  that  a  contradiction  can  be  tested  and  shown 
to  exist,  or  not  to  exist  ?  and  only  say :  If  this  curious  critical  operation  can 
ever  be  successfully  performed,  a  writer  so  lawless  and  unwarranted  in 
phraseology  as  Dr.  Bushnell  is  just  the  most  proper  subject  of  it  in  the  world. 
Sometimes  expressions  in  the  Vicarious  Sacrifice  which  seemed  to  contain 
tiioughta  quite  other  than  orthodox  ones  are  analyzed,  and  the  result  declared 
that  it  is  only  a  verbal  masquerade  ailer  all,  and  the  old  ideas  are  really  there. 
Sometimes  Dr.  Bushnell's  own  boast  that  views  he  has  displaced  and  flung 
away  are  "  comprehended "  more  fully  in  his  rejection  of  them  than  in  the 
explicit  recognition  of  them  (!)  is  admitted  as  valid ;  as  where  after  denying 
the  theory  of  compensation,  he  avers  that  he  has  "  made  up  as  lai^e  an  account 
of  compensations  as  any  one  can  desire."  Sometimes  the  critic  endeavors  to 
make  out  that  his  author  means  more  than  he  says,  as  well  as  other  than  he 
says,  as  'in  respect  to  contrivance  of  compensations  and  the  infliction  of  a 
curse  upon  Christ.  Sometimes  premises  are  found  in  his  book  for  orthodox 
conclusions  which  he  utterly  repels ;  e.  g.  p»  54 :  '^  Justice  is  satisfied  by  what- 
ever makes  good  the  dishonors  of  a  violated  law."    (Vic.  Sac.  p.  200.) 

"  Christ  has  set  the  law-precept  in  a  position  of  honor,  such  as  it  otherwise 
never  could  have  had."    (p.  321.) 

What,  we  ask,  can  prevent  the  mind  filling  out  the  third  term  in  the  syllo- 
gism, therefore, 

'*  Christ  has  satisfied  Justice,"  which  Dr.  Bushnell  incessantly  denies. 

The  pamphleteer  avows  his  belief  in  the  New  England  theory  of  the  Atone- 
ment, and  declares  that  he  has  found  in  the  book  reviewed  **  confirmed  con- 
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victioDB "  of  it.  But  he  often  shows  a  singular  theological  credulity.  For 
example,  he  concludes  that  Dr.  Bushnell  holds  the  common  view  of  law  and 
penalty  from  his  maintaining  that  natural  retributions,  resulting  from  the  uni- 
form course  of  nature,  are  the  highest  retributions  God  inflicts,  which  is  not  the 
common  view.  Then  he  takes  his  notion  of  Christ's  subjecting  himself  to 
these  natural  retributions  as  about  equivalent  to  his  enduring  the  justice  of  God. 
He  regards  Dr.  Bushnell's  concession,  that  something  other  than  penalty  if  it 
be  snfficient  to  maintain  law  would  "  do  no  harm,"  as  "  the  veritable  doctrine  of 
expiation  held  in  the  New  England  schools ! "  He  insists  that  in  rejecting  such 
orthodox  terms  as  propitiation,  Dr.  Bushnell  rejects  the  words  only.  Because 
a  distinction  is  made  between  the  beginning  of  moral  righteousness  and  its 
progress,  in  the  Vicarious  Sacrifice,  the  former — the  crude  "  righteoussing  "  of 
the  soul,  by  which  it  begins  to  receive  morally  the  righteousness  of  God  as  an 
influence  against  sin — being  put  in  the  place  of  justification,  he  claims  that  Dr. 
Bushnell  makes  the  common  distinction  between  justification  and  sanctification. 
The  pamphleteer  confesses  that  he  himself  includes  "  the  sure  beginning  of  a 
sanctifying  work  **  in  the  sense  of  the  word  forgive ;  which  shows  that  his  own 
theological  analyses  are  hopelessly  muddled.  To  his  author  justification  and 
sanctification  are  both  of  the  same  kind,  both  subjective,  both  moral  efiects 
in  human  character.  "  To  he  brought  close  enough  to  Christ  in  one's  faith  to 
receive  His  inspiration  is,"  says  Dr.  Bushnell, "  the  state  of  justification,  because 
that  normal  connection  with  God  is  restored  by  His  sacrifice,  which  permits  the 
righteousness  of  God  to  resume  its  everlasting  flow.**  He  blunders  in  repre- 
senting the  book  as  agreeing  with  the  **  Princeton  Review  "  and  others  that  the 
moral  healing  of  souls  is  the  ultimate  design  of  Christ's  work,  the  only  difier- 
ence  being  that  the  former  gives  prominence  to  the  end,  the  latter  to  the 
means,— each  substantially  ignoring  what  is  made  subordinate, — while  the 
fact  is  that  the  book  presents  moral  healing  as  the  immediate  end  of  Christ's 
passion,  and  reconciliation  by  forgiveness  as  ultimate  and  merely  consequent. 
In  general  he  attempts  by  logic  to  render  the  volume  reviewed  consistent  with 
accepted  orthodoxy,  while  the  author  gave  notice  to  the  world  years  ago,  in 
a  preface  on  language  and  elsewhere,  that  he  despised  logic  in  theology  and 
could  not  away  with  it !  What  an  idea,  to  subject  such  a  man's  teachings  to 
the  test  of  a  syllogysm  1  And  what  shall  we  say  of  a  critic  who  regards  the 
notion  that  Christ  sufiered  the  natural  consequences  of  sin  and  this  inciden- 
tally, as  "  a  climax  of  orthodoxy  "  ?  and  deific  obedience  to  the  law  as  sub- 
stantially the  doctrine  of  substitution,  save  the  name, — ^his  author  showing 
repeatedly  that  he  intensely  hates  both  the  name  and  the  idea  ita  every  form  ? 
The  writer  of  this  pamphlet  discloses  a  juster  appreciation  of  his  author 
when  he  says :  "  If  we  give  his  words  a  common  interpretation,  the  meaning 
commonly  given  to  the  language  about  this  subject,  we  find  him  uttering  what 
IS  like  the  truth,  then  adding  what  seems  inconsistent  with  it ;  affirming  some- 
thing, then  apparently  denying  it ;  or  denying  some  common  teaching,  then 
aflirming  the  same  in  different  terms."  But  then  it  is  proposed  to  abandon 
his  language — as  the  index  of  his  thoughts, — "  caring  nothing  about  his  incon- 
sistencies and  seeming  contradictions  in  tennt^ — and  **  patiently  follow  bia 
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ideas."  Which  leads  us  to  ask,  quo  modo  f  And  if  you  take  his  idea  to  be 
the  affirmation  of  orthodox  truth  when  he  denies  it,  must  you  not  take  it  also 
^-by  the  same  rule  of  contraries— to  be  the  denial  of  truth  when  he  affirms 
it  ?  And  what  a  laughable  commentary  on  a  ponderous  theological  treatise 
is  the  bit  of  information  furnished  by  the  Advance,  that  the  Hartford  author 
considers  this  the  best  defence  of  his — ^idiosyncracies  in  doctrine,  we  will  say 
— ^yet  framed. 

Ten  Years  on  the  Euphrates.  By  Rev.  C.  H.  Wheeler,  with  an  Intro- 
duction by  Rev.  N.  G.  Clark,  D.  D.,  Cor.  Sec.  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  Boston : 
American  Tract  Society,    pp.  330. 

Mr.  Wheeler  has  done  a  good  work  in  preparing  this  book  for  the  Christian 
public.  He  claims  that  the  mass  of  Christians,  with  a  few  exceptions,  have 
no  definite  idea  of  what  is  real  missionary  work.  This  is  a  successful  effort  to 
give  interesting  and  reliable  information  on  that  point  by  one  who  is  conver- 
sant with  the  work. 

Here  the  missionary  is  seen.  Here  too  he  may  be  felt  by  those  who  stay  at 
home.  Many  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  there  can  ever  be  an  end  to  the 
work  of  missionaries.  He  says,  "  We  begin  to  see  daylight.  We  b<^in  to  see 
how  the  time  will  come  when  there  shall  be  no  longer  a  call  for  missionaries 
from  this  land,  but  the  churches  planted  on  heathen  soil  shall  complete  the 
work  of  evangelizing  their  own  kindred  and  nations.  We  are  not  planting 
flowers  in  a  missionary  vase,  to  be  watered  at  foreign  expense,  but  trees  in 
their  own  soil.** 

The  account  of  the  Harpool  theological  seminary,  and  also  of  the  female 
seminary,  is  interesting  and  instructive. 

Dr.  Clark  well  says  in  the  introduction  that  ^*  this  volume  is  a  most  valuable 
contribution  to  the  current  missionary  literature  of  the  time.'*  We  hope  that 
this  book  will  go  into  every  Sabbath  School  library  in  the  land,  and  be  read 
instead  of  much  of  the  trash  usually  found  there. 

Christianity  from  God.     By  Alvan  Tobey.     Boston:   American   Tract 
Society.    l6mo.  pp.  356. 

Evidences  of  Christianity  were  never  needed  more  than  at  present.  This 
book  is  intended  to  assist  in  supplying  this'  want  The  book  is  not  for  the 
learned,  but  for  the  mass.  It  considers  some  of  the  most  important  evidences 
of  Christianity,  and  presents  them  plainly  and  forcibly.  It  does  not  pretend 
to  answer  all  questions,  nor  explain  all  difficulties.  Its  frankness  is  commend- 
able, and  its  earnestness  and  simplicity  will  hold  the  attention  of  readers. 

Margaret :  A  Story  of  Life  in  a  Prairie  Home.  By  Lixdon.  New  York : 
Charles  Scribner  &  Co.  1868.  For  sale  by  H.  A.  Young,  pp.  360. 
A  good  story  and  well  told.  The  plan  of  the  book  is  simple,  the  <;haracters 
natural,  and  the  scenes  are  skilfully  delineated.  The  book  is  a  conclusive 
proof  that  a  good  novel  can  be  produced  which  shall  be  healthy  in  sentiment, 
truthful  to  nature,  and  of  absorbing  interest   There  are  no  strainings  for  effect, 
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no  vague  reachings  for  the  indefinite.  The  characters  are  too  nnmeroiui,  and 
some  of  them  are  quite  unnecessary,  but  the  writer  will  correct  this  by  practice. 
We  welcome  it  as  a  high  toned  and  interesting  American  novel,  and  hope  it 
will  meet  with  favor. 

Aonio  Paleario  and  his  Friends,  with  a  Retnsed  Edition  of  the  Benefit  of  Chrisfs 
Death,  By  Rev.  Wm.  M.  Blackbubn.  Philadelphia :  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Publication.    12mo.  pp.  112. 

Aonio  Paleario,  Professor  of  Oratory,  and  one  of  the  reformers  and  martyrs 
of  Italy,  was  born  at  Yeroli,  about  the  year  1500.  His  life  was  devoted  to 
literary  pursuits,  and  he  was  a  distinguished  scholar  among  the  scholars  of 
that  lime.  Ilis  book,  the  Benefit  of  Christ's  Death,  as  well  as  his  sympathy 
for  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  drew  upon  him  the  attention  of  the 
Inquisition,  in  consequence  of  which  he  suiSered  martyrdom  about  1568.  HJs 
book  was  supposed  to  be  lost,  it  having  been  "  proscribed."  Several  copies, 
however,  have  been  found.  This  account  of  his  life  is  an  interesting  book, 
shedding  new  light  on  the  stormy  times  of  the  Reformation. 

Account  of  the  Poor  Fund  and  other  Charities,  held  in  Trust  by  The  Old  South 
Society,  city  of  Boston;  with  copies  of  Original  Papers  relative  to  the  Charities 
and  to  the  late  Trial  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Mass,  in  1867.  By 
Joseph  Ballabd.    Boston,  1868.    pp.  234. 

Wild  Roses,    12mo.  pp.  108. 
The  GiffHut.    12mo.  pp.  101. 

The  New  York  Needlewoman,    12mo.  pp.  244. 

Philadelphia :  Presbyterian  Publication  Committee.    For  sale  by  Mass. 
S.  S.  Society  and  J.  P.  Magee. 

The  first  of  these  books  may  interest  very  young  children.  The  second  is  a 
good  story,  and  will  do  good.  The  third  is  an  excellent  book.  The  story 
shows  ho^  much  a  very  poor  woman  can  do  for  the  Master. 

A  Week  with  Jesus,  By  J.  M.  Lowbie,  D.  D.  Philadelphia :  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Publication.    12mo.  pp.  860. 

The  "  Week  "  begins  with  the  day  upon  which  he  heard  the  tidings  of  the 
death  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  ends  with  the  scene  of  his  Transfiguration. 
An  interesting  book,  and  profitable  for  meditation. 

One  Day's  Weaving — The  Magnet  Stories,  By  Lynde  Palmeb.  Troy, 
]Sr.  Y. :  Moore  &  Nims ;  Boston :  for  sale  by  Henry  A.  Young  &  Co. 
pp.  303.    1868. 

Lynde  Palmer's  style  does  not  go  a  begging  for  readers ;  witness  this  gem 
of  a  Preface : — 

"  To  show  tlie  ugliness  of  pride,  and  the  value  and  beanty  of  love, — the  *  charitr  that 
miffereth  long,  and  is  kind,'— is  the  aim  of  the  volume  which  the  author  now  lays  before 
the  young  weavers,  busy  at  the  looms  of  life.  May  it  be  of  some  small  service  in  hdping 
them  to  discern  the  enemy's  threads,  and  to  choose  the  right  shuttles,  that  their  webe  may 
be  woven  after  tlie  fair  pattern,  whjdi  alone  can  find  acceptance  at  the  beautifiil  gates  of 
the  King's  palace." 
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Alcokol:  lis  Nature  and  Effects.  By  Chablss  A.  Stobet,  M.  D.  pp.  392 
1868.    Blue  binding,  00  cents. 

The  Temperance  Doctor,    By  Mary  Dwwiil  Chellis,  author  of  **  Bea. 
Sim's  Prayers/'  &c.    pp.  370.     Red  binding. 

The  Old  Brown  Pitcher,  and  other  Tales,    pp.  222.    1868. 

Owr  Parish ;  A  Temperance  Tale.    By  Emily  C. Pearson,    pp.252.    1868. 

These  four  attractive  volumes  are  published  by  the  National  Temperance 
Society  and  Publication  House,  172  William  Street,  New  York.  The  first  is 
a  thoroughly  scientific  work,  full  of  facts,  stated  in  a  fresh  and  popular  style. 
Lithograph  prints  of  the  human  stomach,  showing  the  efiects  of  alcohol,  arc 
given  in  the  book.  All  these  volumes  are  of  great  value,  and  should  be  read 
by  our  children  and  youth. 

Norwood.    By  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

Thb  most  beautiful  and  wholesome  of  all  modern  novels  is  published  by 
Charles  Scribner  and  Co.,  New  York ;  and  sold  in  Boston  by  A.  Williams 
&  Co.,  100  Washington  Street. 

T%DO  Thousand  Miles  on  Horseback*  Santa  Fd  and  Back.  A  Summer  Toar 
through  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Colorado,  and  New  Mexico,  in  the  year  1866. 
By  James  F.  Meline.  New  York :  Ilurd  &  Houghton ;  Boston :  for 
sale  by  Nichols  &  Noyes.    pp.  317.     1867. 

The  book  is  handsomely  printed,  the  style  is  excellent,  and  facts  and 
thrilling  incidents  make  it  just  the  book  to  read  at  this  season,  either  by 
travellers  or  those  who  wish  to  travel  in  imagination. 

The  Chimney  Corner,  By  Christopher  Crowfield.  Boston:  Tlcknor 
&  Fields,    pp.  311.     1868. 

Mrs.  Stowe's  writings  are  so  well  appreciated  that  nothing  need  be  said  of 
this  attractive  book,  except  that  the  pieces  reprinted  here  are,  What  will 
you  Do  with  Her  ?  Woman's  Sphere ;  A  Family  Talk  on  Reconstriiction ;  Is. 
Woman  a  Worker?  The  Transition ;  Bodily  Religion ;  How  shall  we  Enter- 
tmn  our  Company  ?  How  shall  we  be  Amused  ?  Dress ;  Sources  of  Beauty  in 
Dress,  &c. 

Holidays  at  Roselands;  A  Sequel  to  Elsie  Dinsmore.  Bv  Martha  Far- 
QUHARSON.  New  York:  M.  W.  Dodd;  Boston:  Uould  &  Lincoln, 
pp.  367.    1868. 

A  well-written  book,  with  many  touching  scenes  in  it,  and  the  whole 
sure  to  be  read,  and  sure  to  make  favorable  impressions  on  the  hearts  of  the 
young. 

Sermons.  By  Rev.  Newman  Hall,  D.  D.,  of  London  ;  with  a  History  of 
Surrey  Chapel  and  its  Institutions,  by  Dr.  Hall.  New  York :  Sheldon  and 
Company  ;  Boston :  Gould  &  Lincoln,    pp.  309.     1868. 

Those  who  heard  Dr.  Hall  preach  during  his  late  visit  to  this  country  will 
desire  to  obtain  this  remembrancer  of  so  pious  and  noble  a  man ;  while  those 
Christians  who  did  not  hear  him  will  \>%  delighted  with  the  fervid  spirit,  and 
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ibe  directness  and  practical  power,  of  these  sermons.  The  history  of  Soney 
Chapel  reveals  the  great  usefulness  of  the  man,  and  draws  our  hearts  towards 
him ;  but  his  pieces  of  poetry  at  the  close  of  the  book  might  as  well  have 
been  omitted. 

Grace  and  Clara,  and  other  Tales,    pp.  215. 

The  Prize  Bible,    pp.  120. 

Lilian  Gordon  ;  or,  The  Little  Girl  who  toas  Not  Afraid  to  Die.    pp.  143. 

The  Relation  of  Baptized  Children  to  the  Church,    pp.  108. 

7^  Lost  Light,  and  other  Stories,    pp.  210. 

'  Under  the  Oak.    pp.  804. 

Oak-Mot.    By  Bey.  W.  M.  Baxkb.    pp.  220. 

By-and'Bye,  and  other  Stories.  \pp.  210. 

(xood-by  Stories,  for  Little  Children.   By  Harriet  B.  McKbeyer.   pp.  216. 

Kindness  Wins,  and  other  Stories,    pp.  216. 

The  Crooked  Made  Straight,  and  other  Storie&t    pp.  216. 

Not  Exactly  So.    By  Zell.    pp.  240. 

All  these  good  books  are  published  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publi- 
cation, 821  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia.  We  have  seen  one  little  bright- 
eyed  girl  devour  them  as  they  came,  and  seem  to  grow  better. 

Carrie's  Peaches.    12mo.  pp.  69. 

Dr.  Leslie's  Boys.    12mo.  pp.  228. 

Almost  a  Nun.    12mo.  pp.  398. 

The  Blue  Umbrella.    12mo.  pp.  226. 

A  Christmas  Story.    12mo.  pp.  262. 

The  LiUle  Watchman.    12mo.  pp.  252. 

j^not  and  her  Pupil.    12mo.  pp.  199. 

Fern's  Hollow.    12mo.  pp.  244. 

The  Broken  Window.    12mo.  pp.  216. 

The  Golden  Rule.    12mo.  pp.  216. 

The  Ancient  Schoolmaster.    12mo.  pp.  180. 

Philadelphia :  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication. 

All  of  these  arc  good  books.  Almost  a  Nun  is  especially  yalnable,  as 
teaching  parents  the  danger  of  allowing  their  children  to  be  brought  under 
the  influence  of  Catholicism,  and  also  showing  the  necessity  of  early  instilling 
into  their  minds  sound  religious  teaching. 

Hope  for  Mankind;  its  Ground  and  O^ect  Four  Sermons  nreached  before 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  By  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice,  M.  A.  Boston : 
William  V.  Spencer,    pp.  84.    1868. 

The  Social  and  Political  Dependence  of  Woman.  Boston:  William  V. 
Spencer.    Pamphlet,  pp.  86.    1868. 
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Annual  of  Scientific  Discoveries^  or  Year  Book  of  Facts  in  Science  and  Art 
•  for  1868,  exhibiting  the  most  important  discoYeries  and  improvements  in 
mechanics,  useful  arts,  natural  pnilosophy,  chemistry,  astronomy,  geology, 
biology,  botany,  mineralogy,  meteorology,  geo^aphy,  antiquities,  &c^ 
together  with  Notes  on  the  progress  of  science  during  the  ye&r  1867 ;  a  list 
of  recent  scientific  publications,  obituaries  of  eminent  scientific  men,  &c. 
Edited  by  Samuel  Kxeelaxd,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Boston :  Gould  &  Lincoln, 
pp.  331.    1868. 

Few  can  afibrd  to  be  without  a  book  containing  so  much  information  on 
such  a  yariety  of  subjects,  in  so  condensed  a  manner. 

Elder  Jacob  Knapp's  Autobiography:  with  an  Introductory  Essay,  bv  R. 
Jeffert.  New  York:  Sheldon  &  Co.  Boston:  for  sale  by  Gould  & 
Lincohi.    pp.  311.    1868. 

It  is  yery  interesting  to  look  through  these  pages,  and  follow  the  labors  and 
fortunes  of  this  eccentric  Baptist  pastor  and  revivalist.  With  his  successes 
are  mingle^l  failures,  opposition,  mobs,  lawsuits,  remarkable  convernons, 
daring  feats  and  strange  occurrences.  Enough  of  his  sermons  are  given  to 
show  his  peculiar  style  and  the  characteristics  of  his  power,  by  which  he  so 
wonderfiiUy  fixed  and  held  the  attention  of  the  thousands  who  thronged  to 
his  meetings.  He  defends  anxious  seats,  restricted  communion,  the  urging  of 
inquirers  rapidly  forward,  &c.,  &c. 

In  Memoriam ;  Reminiscences  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  Colonel  Phineaa 
Staunton,  A.  M.  Published  by  E.  Darrow  &  Eempshall,  60  Main  Street, 
Rochester,  N  Y. 

Colonel  Staunton  was  for  twenty  years  Vice  Chancellor  of  Ingham  Univer- 
sity. In  July,  1867,  he  sailed,  in  company  with  scientific  gentlemen  from 
Williams  College  and  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  for  South  America,  on  an 
exploring  expedition.  In  Septeml>er  he  died  at  Quito ;  and  these  reminis- 
cences of  a  noble  and  valuable  man  are  gathered  from  addresses  made  at  the 
public  religious  services  held  at  Le  Roy,  in  commemoration  of  his  life  and 
character.    The  biographical  sketch  is  interesting  and  beautiful. 

The  Story  of  a  Basket,  told  by  itself  By  Emma  Marshall.  Philadelphia: 
J.  P.  Skelly  &  Co.,  21  South  Seventh  Street    pp.  117. 

A  beautiful  autobiography,  from  its  origin  among  the  willows,  through  all 
its  uses  and  journeys. 
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THE  ROUND  TABLE. 

CoNOBEOATiONAL  HiSTOBT.  We  had  the  priTilege  of  seeing  in  London 
a  few  yean  since  a  MSS.  history  of  the  choicest  interest  to  Congregationalists 
by  the  Rev.  John  Waddington,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  the  Southwark  Memorial 
Church.  Dr.  Waddington  has  given  years  of  curious  and  persistent  investi- 
gation, among  documents  and  sources  of  history  hitherto  unexplored,  to  the 
preparation  of  this  unique  and  valuable  work.  He  has  laid  bare  **  the  springs 
of  the  movement  which  led  to  the  restoration  of  the  primitive  form  of  church 
polity."  With  praiseworthy  industry  and  accuracy  he  goes  back  to  the  13th 
century — "  the  zenith  of  the  Papacy  " — and  the  Pope's  Bull, "  Unam  Sanctam^ 
and  traces  the  secret  meetings  of  voluntary,  Congregational  societies  down 
to  the  organization  in  Bridewell  prison  of  the  church  of  Richard  Fitz  three 
hundred  years  ago  last  June.  Besides  Wyckliffe,  Huss,  John  of  Wesel, 
Erasmus,  Luther,  Melancthon,  liyndale,  Cranmer,  Hooper,  and  other  great 
lights  of  the  Reformation,  a  multitude  of  unknown  Reformers  are  exhumed, — 
0uch  as  Menandrino,  Marsilius,  John  of  Milhem,  Lambert  of  Avignon,  Morel- 
lius,  &c.  The  succession  of  the  Congregational  churches  in  the  Middle  Ages  is 
traced.  John  Wescl's,  Lambert's,  and  Tyndale's  Congregationalism  is  set 
forth.  Luther's  failure  to  study  New  Testament  polity  is  shown.  The  defects 
in  the  views  of  other  Reformers  who  were  groping  their  way  towards  Congre- 
gationalism are  pointed  out  How  the  protest  in  favor  of  freedom  of  preach- 
ing, freedom  of  worship  and  freedom  of  government  grew  in  strength,  till  it 
culminated,  as  against  both  Episcopal  and  Presbyterian  domination,  in  the 
great  Congregational  movement  of  the  last  three  centuries — English  and 
American — the  author  illustrates  with  aq^ple  learning  and  remarkable  felicity. 
The  incidental  discovery  of  the  Fitz  Papers  enables  him  fitly  to  complete  and 
crown  his  work. 

The  volume  is  to  comprise  five  hundred  pages,  and  will  be  published  by 
subscription.  We  earnestly  hope  that  Dr.  Waddington  will  be  encouraged 
to  go  forward,  and  that  the  rich  fruits  of  his  long  and  laborious  research 
among  State  Papers  and  private  documents,  for  which  he  has  had  rare  and 
unexampled  facilities,  will  soon  be  given  to  the  world. 

Unemployed  Ministebs.  One  of  the  "  evils  under  the  sun  "  which  is 
rather  growing  than  diminishing  is,  that  the  men  who  have  been  educated  for 
the  ministry  do  not  get  to  the  places  where  they  are  really  needed.  As 
things  are  now  working,  we  at  the  East  are  raising  up  young  ministers  to 
push  out  of  employment  the  older  ministers.  Unless  some  change  is  made 
we  do  not  need  to  resort  to  "  shorter  course  "  minbters,  inasmuch  as  all  and 
more  than  will  be  appropriated  and  supported  can  be  thoroughly  educated. 

In  the  production  and  preparation  of  men  for  this  sacred  office.  New  Eng- 
land has  always  been  more  fruitful  than  any  other  portion  of  the  land.  The 
Middle  States,  the  West,  and  to  some  extent  the  South,  have  been  fed  and 
supplied  firom  her  surplus.    And  though,  in  the  course  of  events,  it  has  como 
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to  pass  tliat  there  is  a  larger  producdon  of  this  class  of  men  in  other  parts  of 
the  country  than  formerly,  it  still  remains  true  that  New  England  is,  in  this 
respect,  a  sort  of  school-house  for  the  nation.  By  the  character  of  her  popu- 
lation and  her  institution^,  by  the  nature  of  her  soil,  and  by  all  her  early 
traditions,  she  still  continues  to  bring  forward  a  large  number  of  men  for  the 
ministeiial  profession.  And  the  trouble  is,  as  we  have  said,  to  get  these  men, 
from  year  to  year,  to  the  places  where  tliey  are  really  needed. 

In  this  appropriating  process  there  are  yarious  hindrances.  Is  it  generally 
impracticable  for  ministers,  even  in  middle  life,  to  break  up  their  Eastern 
homes  and  habits  and  start  anew  in  the  West  Many  young  clergymen,  also» 
by  all  their  habits,  tastes  and  associations  are  averse  to  a  removal  from  New 
England.  They  desire  to  stay  near  the  old  cradle.  They  will  wait  often 
through  long  and  weary  years  rather  than  go  to  any  distant  place  of  labor, 
even  when  favorable  opportunities  are  afforded. 

But  a  still  greater  difficulty,  especially  in  these  days  of  high  prices,  is  fbmid 
in  the  fact  that  our  evangelizing  organizations  are  not  strong  enough  to  take 
up  more  than  a  limited  number  of  these  men,  pnt  them  in  die  places  where 
they  are  wanted  and  sustain  them  there.  When  candidates  for  the  ministry  are 
through  with  their  course  of  education,  they  are  usually  too  poor  to  go  oat  £» 
on  a  mere  venture.  They  have  struggled  long,  are  perhaps  in  debt,  and  they 
cannot  command  the  money  to  go  abroad  on  exploring  expeditions,  each  for 
himself.  Moreover,  if  they  find  places  where  they  would  be  willing  to  work, 
they  cannot  do  it  without  a  reasonable  support.  They  must  have  a  basis  oa 
which  to  stand  to  prosecute  the  enterprise.  Many  portions  of  the  land  are 
famishing  to-day  for  the  want  of  able,  faithful,  intelligent  preachers  of  the 
goepeL  And  we  are  satisfied,  if  we  had  oiganizadons  with  resources  laige 
enough  to  distribute  men  tiirough  all  these  waste  places,  and  take  care  of 
them,  in  a  simple  and  reasonable  way,  the  men  could  be  supplied  without  any 
long  delay.  The  young  men  would  respond  to  such  a  call,  if  made  in  earnest. 
But  as  the  case  now  stands  the  difficulty  is  in  getting  the  Uforh  and  the  worker 
together.    Who  will  devise  and  put  in  operation  the  remedy  ? 

English  Presbttehiakish  Yieldikg.  There  are  signs  abroad  as  well 
as  at  home  of  an  approach  to  Congregationalism  in  Presbyterian  circles.  The 
original  Presbyterian  churches  of  England — as  everybody  knows — ^became 
Unitarian.  The  Orthodox  Presbyterian  or  •*  Free"  churches  of  that  country 
are  few,  and  not  strong.  The  English  Independent  says  of  them :  **  We  have 
observed  for  some  time  a  change  passing  over  the  theory  of  Presbytcrianism 
tf'it  has  been  advocated  by  its  leading  ministers,  which  has  certainly  brought 
it  much  nearer  to  Independency,  and  made  a  reconciliation  of  the  two  doc- 
trines not  wholly  beyond  possibility  and  hope.  This  change,  we  believe,  will 
develop  itself  more  and  more,  from  the  practical  necessities  of  churches  which 
are  no  longer  upheld,  and  in  fiict  constituted,  by  the  State,  and  which,  more- 
over, exist  in  a  country  in  which  individual  liberty  is  jealously  prized,  and 
spiritual  government  will  need  to  be  as  popular  as  political  government  has 
become."   We  should  have  said  "  is  becoming."    The  North  British  Review 
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some  time  siiice  declared  that  democracj  is  the  doom  of  England  at  no  distant 
day,  and  when  that  prediction  is  realized  Presbyterianism  will  be  likely  to 
asidmilate  still  more  to  Congregationalism.    "  Many  an  '  Eireincon '  has  come 
of  late,"  says  the  able  journal  quoted  above,  "  from  the  Free  Presbyterian 
churches  to  onrselyes.    It  has  been  perceived  by  them  that  Independency  is 
gathering  up  the  atoms  into  which  mutual  isolation  had  dissolved  the  strength 
of  its  churches,  into  structural  form  again.    It  begins  to  wear  a  corporate 
denominational  character,  and  to  act  with  the  unity  and  force  which  com- 
bination gives.     Some  of  the  advantages  which  Presbyterianism  has  assumed 
to  be  peculiarly  its  own,  are  seen  to  be  adopted  by  Independency ;  and  on 
the  other  hand  advantages  which  have  been  alwap  ascribed  to  Independency, 
are  earnestly  desired  by  Presbyterians,  as  essential  to  their  internal  harmony, 
and  to  the  extension  of  their  churches  in  England."    In  a  recent  number  of 
the  Weekly  Review^  Dr.  Edmond,  a  Presbyterian  divine,  inquires  if  there  are 
not  some  common  principles  of  church  polity  which  will  unite  the  organiza- 
tion of  Presbyterianism  with  the  freedom  of  Independency.    The  English 
Independent  meets  this  inquiry  with  hearty  charity,  and  sets  forth  the  points 
— ^the  main  ones — on  which  the  two  bodies  need  to  come  together.     One  is 
the  nature  of  church  membership  and  fellowship :  the  English  Presbyterians 
— the  most  "  orthodox"  of  them — ^holding  that  a  profession  of  religion,  after 
its  doctrines  have  been  learned,  entitles  to  open  membership,  without  seeking 
evidence  of  a  spiritual  life ;  the  Congregationalists  requiring  evidences  of 
regeneration  and  of  practical  Christian  living.     Another  point  is  self-govern- 
ment.    The  original  distinctive  principle  of  Presbyterianism,  that  the  church 
is  an  organic  whole,  governed  by  a  series  of  courts,  from  Session  up'to  General 
Assembly,  is  constantly  breaking  down  as  separate  congregations  are  regarded 
as  churches,  which  is  the  Congregational  view ;  coupled  with  the  denial  that 
Christ  or  his  apostles  contemplated  any  great  organic  whole,  any  church  at 
large,  but  the  church  invisible,  or  "  the  whole  family  in  heaven  and  earth." 
This  principle  of  self-government  is  bounded  in  by  the  necessity  of  authority, 
springing  indeed  from  the  church  itself,  and  by  the  necessity  of  fellowship 
with  sister  churches.     This  is  the  statement  made,  which  is  followed  by  the 
expressed  judgment  that  modes  of  internal  organization  in  each  churc]i  and 
of  consiliar  action  between  churches  could  be  pointed  out  that  would  secure 
all  that  is  claimed  for  Presbyterianism,  while  they  guaranteed  all  that  belongs 
to  Congregationalism. 

We  mention  the  matter  simply  as  an  indication  of  something  going  on  over 
sea  ffimilar  to  what  we  note  at  home. 

Councils  have  been  heretofore  rejected  by  our  English  brethren,  as  will  be 
remembered  by  those  who  read  Dr.  Bodwell's  instructive  articles  in  former 
numbers  of  this  Review.  When  Dr.  Robert  Vaughan,  however,  returned  from 
.  the  National  Council,  he  told  his  brethren  that  in  some  things  we  were  wiser 
than  they,  and  this  was  one  of  those  things.  The  Dr.  was  subsequently 
appointed  to  read  an  essay  before  the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and 
Wales,  on  Councils,  and  the  subject  was  then  discussed,  and  has  been  agitated 
since,  with  indications  of  a  result  favorable  to  the  Anierican  view. 
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ViBW  OF  Boston  in  1768.  The  enterprising  publisher  of  that  nnsur- 
passed  child's  paper,  Th^  Little  Corporal^  has  sent  us  a  striking  picture,  full 
of  suggestions  for  the  coming  Fourth  of  July.  It  is  a  colored  view  of  Boston, 
and  British  ships  of  war  landing  their  troops,  in  1768.  The  names  of  the 
yessels,  with  their  red  streamers,  are  given,  and  the  Red-coats  in  their  boats, 
and  marching  up  Long  Wharf,  make  a  fine  appearance.  In  a  scroll  in  a 
comer  we  read  the  following : — 

"  To  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough,  his  Majesty's  Servant  of  State  for  Ameriea, 
this  view  of  the  only  well  planned  expedition,  formed  for  supporting  the 
dignity  of  Britain  and  chastising  the  insolence  of  America,  is  humbly 
subscribed." 

Mr.  Alfred  L.  Sewell,  the  editor,  is  giving  this  picture  and  various  other 
things,  as  premiums  for  subscribers  to  his  LUde  Corporal,  A  letter  to  him 
at  No.  6  Custom  House  Place,  Chicago,  will  return  a  speedy  harvest  of 
particulars. 
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Article  I. 

THE  NEW  BAPTIST  VERSION.* 

"  The  New  Testament  of  our  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ. 
The  Common  English  Version,  Corrected  by  the  Final 
Committee  of  the  American  Bible  Union.    Second  Revision. 

tWillingham  Memorial.]      New  York:    American    Bible 
Fnion.    1867." 

A  NOTE  which  follows  the  title-page  above  quoted,  informs 
the  reader  that  "  This  Revised  Testament  has  been  prepared 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Bible  Union,  hj  the  most 
competent  scholars  of  the  day."  Beyond  this  statement,  no 
direct  information  is  given  in  respect  to  the  source  from  which 
this  version  emanated,  the  parties  in  whose  interest  it  was  pre- 
pared, or  the  scholars  who  are  thus  pronounced  "  the  most  com- 
petent of  the  day."  The  comprehensive  and  catholic  designa- 
tion, "  Bible  Union,"  naturally  suggests  a  "  Union  "  of  the 
friends  of  the  Bible,  irrespective  of  denominational  lines, 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  concentrating  the  best  scholarship  of 
the  Church  universal  in  a  common  effort  to  produce  a  perfect 
version  of  the  New  Testament.  The  casual  reader  is  thus  pre- 
possessed in  favor  of  the  book.  He  r^rds  the  movement  as  a 
wise  one,  the  end  in  view  as  a  noble  one,  and  the  method  of 
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attaining  it,  thus  suggested,  as  eminently  calculated  to  inspire 
confidence  in  the  success  of  the  undertaking.  Being  thus 
divested  of  prejudice,  and  favorably  disposed  towards  tlie 
"Revision,"  he  enters  upon  the  agreeable  work  of  reading 
anew,  and  with  new  hope  of  understanding  and  appreciating  as 
he  reads,  his  much  loved  volume.  Not  until  he  has  passed 
through  the  first  two  chapters  of  Matthew's  Gospel,  and  touched 
the  threshold  of  the  third,  has  he  a  suspicion  awakened  of 
meeting  anything  to  disturb  the  confidence  he  had  thus  fully 
accorded  at  the  outset,  or  to  disappoint  the  hopes  which  he  had 
indulged.  But  there,  in  the  first  verse  of  the  third  chapter  of 
Matthew,  the  veil  is  taken  from  his  eyes.  He  reads :  "  In  those 
days  comes  John  the  Immerser,  preacliing  in  the  wilderness  of 
Judea."  He  now  knows  who  compose  the  "  American  Bible 
Union,"  and  in  what  ranks  are  found  "  the  most  competent 
scholars  of  the  day."  The  "  Bible  Union "  he  finds  to  be  a 
Union  of  Immersionists,  to  translate  the  New  Testament  from 
their  own  narrow  standpoint  of  sectarianism ;  and  "  the  most 
competent  scholars  of  the  day  "  he  concludes  to  be  those  who 
are  willing  to  devote  their  energies  to  this  peculiar  work — ^to 
help  to  give  form  and  currency  to  this  one  idea  of  immersion. 

Such  is  the  real  attitude,  before  the  Christian  public,  of  the 
book  whose  title-page  has  been  given  above,  and  the  merits  of 
which  we  propose  to  examine  with  some  care. 

Our  objections  to  this  version  of  the  New  Testament  will 
range  themselves  under  three  classes : — We  object  to  it  as  an 
English  work,  as  a  translation  from  the  Greek,  and  as  an  instru- 
ment of  denominational  propagandism. 

We  object  to  this  version  as  an  English  work,  for  this  reason 
among  others,  that,  while  modernizing  the  language  of  the 
common  version  in  many  cases,  it  nevertheless  retains  many  of 
its  obsolescent  forms.  Thus,"  whosoever"  is  used  interchange- 
ably with  " whoever," ." straightway "  with  "immediately," 
« twain  "  with  "  two."  "  Dost  thou,"  "  besoughtest,"  «  yea," 
"nay,"  "threescore,"  "thereof,"  "thereat,"  "wherefore," 
"whereupon,"  "whithersoever,"  "uttermost,"  "liken,"  "ofl- 
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times,*'  "haply,"  are  a  few  of  the  words  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, which  retain  the  savor  of  old  association,  but  which 
harmonize  poorlj  with  the  prevailing  tone  of  the  version.  In 
this  respeci,  the  celebrated  translation  by  "  Leicester  Ambrose 
Sawyer  '*  has  a  decided  advantage  over  that  of  the  immersion- 
ists.  His  is  at  least  consistent  with  itself.  He  professes  to 
modernize  the  language,  and  actually  does  it.  Thus,  he  trans- 
lates Rom.  ii.  1,  "  Wherefore  you  are  inexcusable,  0  man, 
vhoever  you  are  that  judge,  for  in  that  in  which  you  judge 
another  you  condenm  yourself."  This  is  in  keeping  with  the 
tone  of  the  version.  But  in  the  translation  under  review,  the 
only  change  from  the  common  version  which  is  made  in  this 
verse,  is  found  in  the  substitution  of  "  without  excuse "  for 
"  inexcusable."  Thus,  the  whole  verse  is  thoroughly  ancient  in 
style.  And  yet,  while  thus  retaining  the  ancient  form  of  the 
second  person  singular  of  verbs,  this  version  commonly  discards 
the  old  and  solemn  form  of  the  third  person.  Unquestionably 
both  should  be  retained ;  and  it  is  equally  unquestionable  that 
that  mode  of  rendering  which  maintains  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  consistently,  is  the  most  objectionable  of  all.  It  by  no 
means  follows,  however,  because  "  says  "  should  not  be  permit- 
ted to  supplant  "saith,"  that  "  threescore  "  should  continue  to 
exclude  "  sixty,"  nor  "whosoever"  "whoever,"  nor  "liken" 
"  compare,"  nor  "  victuals  "  "  food."  How  much  better  to  say 
with  Sawyer,  in  Matt.  xiv.  15, "  and  buy  themselves  food,"  than 
with  these  translators,  and  the  common  version,  "and  buy 
themselves  victuals." 

Again,  we  object  to  this  translation  as  an  English  work  on 
account  of  its  unintelligible  renderings.  Of  these,  "  den&ry  " 
and  "  den&ries  "  are  frequently  recurring  examples.  In  Matt, 
xviii.  28,  "  a  hundred  den&ries  "  is  substituted  for  "  a  hundred 
pence."  The  common  version  is  indefinite  and  inexact ;  this 
version  is  incorrect  and  unintelligible.  A  denary  is  the  number 
ten.  One  hundred  d^naries  would  be,  therefore,  one  hundred 
times  the  number  ten,  which  expression  has,  of  itself,  no  abso- 
lute value,  and,  as  an  expression  of  value,  is  unintelligible.    It 
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is  true  that  these  translators  give,  in  a  foot  note,  the  Tidae  of  a 
den&ry  as  fifteen  cents  ;  but,  in  doing  this,  they  violate  both  the 
accent  and  the  meaning  of  the  only  noun, "  ddnary,"  known  to 
the  language,  and  in  effect  coin  a  word  which  conyeys  no 
meaning  except  as  thus  explained. 

The  true  principle  by  which  the  translator  should  be  guided 
in  this  passage,  and  in  others  which  are  similar,  seems  to  be 
this :  to  treat  the  numeral  as  a  mere  adjunct  of  the  noun,  by 
which  the  number  of  its  repetitions  is  indicated,  but  which  need 
not,  and  commonly  should  not,  be  reproduced  in  the  transla- 
tion by  its  exact  numerical  equivalent.  Thus,  k»ax6w  ^cvd^ 
means  something.  What?  Seven  hundred  and  fifty  penoe. 
Then  why  not  say  so  ?  Thus,  by  a  mere  substitution  of  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  for  an  hundred,  or,  what  is  better,  of  seven 
hundred  for  one  hundred,  all  the  difficulties  which  translators 
have  here  encountered  might  be  obviated.  It  appears,  there- 
fore, that  more  than  two  methods  of  overcoming  such  difficulties 
are  "  possible,"  Trench's  remark  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. There  are  at  least  three  ^'  possible ''  methods  of  rendering 
dBydiqtov  and  9Bv6L{^ia ;  ouc,  that  adopted  in  the  common  version, 
"an  hundred  pence;"  another,  that  of  the  version  under 
review, "  a  hundred  den&ries ; "  and  a  third,  that  which  neither 
misleads  the  reader,  nor  obscures  the  sense,  nor  disturbs  our 
associations  with  the  passages  in  question,  namely,  "  seven  hun- 
dred pence."  In  the  parable  of  the  laborers  in  the  vineyard, 
the  translation,  "a  penny  a  day,"  misleads  the  thoughtful 
reader ;  the  rendering,  "  a  den&ry  a  day,"  conveys  no  definite 
idea  to  one  who  hears  the  passage  read  but  has  not  the  expla- 
nation before  him ;  but  the  rendering, "  seven  pence  a  day,"  is 
at  once  perfectly  intelligible  and  sufficiently  accurate.  Take  the 
ninth  verse  and  compare  the  three  methods :  "  And  when  they 
came  that  were  hired  about  the  eleventh  hour,  they  received 
every  man  a  penny ; "  "  and  they  of  the  eleventh  hour  came  and 
received  every  man  a  den&ry ; "  "  and  they  of  the  eleventh  hour 
came  and  received  seven  pence  each."    So  also  in  the  tentii 
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Terse :  "  And  they  also  received  seven  pence  each."  No  render- 
ing could  be  more  simple,  direct  and  unexceptionable. 

Acts  ziii.  6 :  ^'  They  found  a  certain  Magian "  (x^yd  fidyoy). 
Also,  verse  8 :  '^  But  Elymas  the  Magian  withstood  them."  And 
who,  or  what,  is  a  Magian  ?  Simply,  a  magician,  or  sorcerer. 
Then  why  not  say  so,  and,  by  so  doing,  convey  a  definite  and 
intelligible  idea  ? 

Acts  xiii.  7 :  "  Who  was  with  the  proconsul  of  the  country." 
And  who,  or  what,  was  a  proconsul  ?  "  An  officer  who  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  a  consul ; "  in  other  words,  a  deputy  con- 
sul, or  more  briefly,  a  "  deputy."  Then  why  not  so  translate 
the  word,  ityOvTidup,  and  thus  make  the  passage  intelligible  to 
non-classical  readers  ? 

Phil.  i.  13 :  ^^  So  that  my  bonds  have  become  manifest  in 
Christ  in  all  the  Prsetorium."  And  what  is  a  Prsetorium? 
The  reader  turns  to  his  dictionary  and  finds  the  following  defini- 
tions :  Tliat  part  of  a  Roman  camp  in  which  the  general's  tent 
stood ;  a  hall  of  justice  in  Rome ;  also,  a  patrician's  seat,  or 
manor  house.  He  takes  his  choice,  and  proceeds  with  his  read- 
ing. From  the  rendering  of  the  common  version,  ^^  palace,"  he 
could  at  least  receive  a  clear  and  sufficiently  exact  idea ;  but 
this  version  has  simply  taken  away  what  notion  he  had,  and 
given  him  none  whatever  of  a  definite  nature  in  return.  And 
even  if  he  should  conclude  to  accept  either  of  the  definitions 
above  given,  he  would  be  utterly  at  a  loss  to  understand  the 
clause  of  the  verse  which  immediately  follows :  ^^And  to  all  the 
rest."  His  natural  inference  would  be,  that  Paul's  bonds  hav- 
ing become  manifest  in  the  general's  tent,  or  in  one  hall  of 
justice,  or  in  a  certain  manor  house,  it  had  also  to  all  the  other 
tents  of  generals,  or  halls  of  justice,  or  manor  houses.  There  is 
no  such  ambiguity,  or  confusion  of  ideas,  involved  in  the  com- 
mon version,  ''in  all  the  palace  and  in  all  other  places." 
Whether  "  places "  is  the  proper  word  to  be  supplied,  and 
whether  or  not  the  construction  of  the  Greek  is  such  as  is 
implied  in  the  version  before  us,  may  be  open  questions  ;  but 
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that  the  rendermg  should  be  intelligible  and  self^sonsistent, 
admits  of  no  doubt. 

Another  valid  objection  to  the  English  of  this  version  is  found 
in  its  frequent  use  of  tautological  forms  of  expression.  ^^  From 
hence,"  "  from  thence,"  "  from  whence,"  "  from  henceforth," 
are  examples  which  frequently  recur.  The  briefer  and  only 
correct  forms — those  which  dispense  with  the  worse  than  super- 
fluous preposition — ^^  hence,"  "  thence,"  "  whence,"  and  "  hence- 
forth," are  also  found  quite  as  frequently. 

Again,  these  translators  have  no  law  for  the  use  of  English 
relatives.  "Who"  and  "that"  are  used  indiscriminately. 
Thus,  in  the  fifth  chapter  and  first  verse  of  the  "  First  General 
Letter  of  John,"  we  read :  "  Every  one  who  believes  that  Jesus 
is  the  Christ  has  been  begotten  of  God  ;  and  every  one  that  loves 
him  who  begot,  loves  also  him  thai  has  been  begotten  of  him." 
Mark  iv.  9 :  **  he  that ; "  John  viii.  26  :  "  he  who  ; "  ix.  4 : 
«  him  who  ; "  ix.  18 :  «  him  that ; "  ix.  24 :  "  man  that ; "  xi. 
87 :  "  man  who."  From,  a  comparison  of  a  large  number  of 
cases  we  are  satisfied  that  these  relatives  were  used  at  random. 
The  translators  appear  to  be  ignorant  of  any  rules  by  which  to 
determine  which  of  the  two  is  to  be  preferred  in  any  and  every 
given  instance. 

And  they  appear  to  be  equally  so  of  any  law  for  the  use  of 
English  auxiliaries.  In  Matt.  xxvi.  55,  we  read :  ^^Are  yo  come 
out  ?  "  but  in  John  xiii.  1 :  "  Jesus  knowing  that  his  hour  has 
come."  In  Mark  vi.  2,  wo  find :  "  was  come ; "  but  in  xi.  12 : 
"  had  come."  And  so  throughout  the  book,  the  verbs  "  be  " 
and  "  have  "  are  coupled  with  "  come "  and  "  go "  with  the 
same  want  of  discrimination,  just  as  though  there  was  no  law  of 
the  language  to  guide  in  the  choice  of  them. 

In  like  manner,  these  translators  seem  to  have  no  rule  for 
the  sequence  of  English  tenses.  Mark  xi.  24 :  "  Believe  that  ye 
received  (of  course  in  the  indefinite  past),  and  ye  shall  have 
them"  (of  course  in  the  remote  and  indefinite  future).  Luke 
viii.  46 :  "  For  I  perceived  (in  the  past),  that  power  has  (now) 
gone  out  of  me."    viii.  49 :  "  While  he  was  (in  the  past)  yet 
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speaking,  there  comes  (present)  one,"  Ac.  xii.  39 :  "  If  the 
master  of  the  house  had  known  (in  the  past)  at  what  hour  the 
thief  is  coming  (now  or  in  the  future),  he  would  (in  the  indefi- 
nite past)  have  watched  and  not  liave  suffered  (at  the  past  time 
referred  to)  bis  house  to  be  broken  through."  xvii.  6 :  "  K  ye 
had  (now)  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard,  ye  would  (now  or  in  the 
future)  say  to  this  sycamine  tree,  be  thou  plucked  up  by  the 
root  and  planted  in  the  sea,  and  it  would  have  (in  the  indefinite 
past)  obeyed  you."  John  viii.  31 :  "Jesus  therefore  said  (in  the 
past)  to  those  Jews  who  have  (now)  believed  on  him."  Mark 
xvi.  1 :  "  Bought  spices  that  they  may  come  and  anoint  him." 
With  which  compare  Matt.  xiv.  36 ;  "  Besought  him*  that  they 
might  only  touch." 

And  these  translators  appear  to  be  equally  innocent  of  any 
knowledge  of  rules  for  the  use  of  the  English  subjunctive  and 
potential  moods.  When  doubt  and  futurity  are  both  implied 
they  are  quite  as  likely  to  employ  the  indicative  as  otherwise. 
Thus,  Luke  xv.  4 :  "  Until  h^  finds ; "  but  Mark  iii.  2T :  "  Except 
he  first  Wnrf."  Matt.  v.  23 :  "  If  thou  bringest  thy 'gift  to  the 
altar  and  there  rememberest^^  Ac. ;  but  John  xi.  40  :  "  If  thou 
believeJ**  Matt,  xviii.  12 :  "  If  a  man  has  a  hundred  sheep ; " 
but  xxi.  3 :  "If  any  sat/  aught  to  you,"  xviii.  15-17 :  "  If  he 
shall  hear  thee  thou  hast  gained  thy  brother,  but  if  he  hear  not, 
take  with  thee  one  or  two  more.  *  *  And  if  he  shall  neglect 
to  hear  them  tell  it  to  the  church,  and  if  he  neglect  to  hear  the 
church,"  &c.  And  thus  they  oscillate ;  when  the  pendulum  is 
at  one  end  of  the  arch,  the  future  indicative  is  used ;  when  it 
has  reached  the  other  end,  the  present  subjunctive  ;  both  forms 
being  employed  to  express  the  same  complex  idea  of  both  doubt 
and  futurity,  and  both  being  renderings  of  the  same  Greek 
mood  and  tense. 

And  once  more,  these  translators  couple  particles  and  pro- 
nouns which  indicate  past  time,  with  present  tenses,  and  vice 
versa.  For  example,  in  Matt.  iii.  1,  we  find :  "  In  those  days 
comes,"  &c. ;  xxvi.  65 :  "  Behold  ye  now  heard ; "  xxvii. 
38 :  "  Are  then  crucified  with  him ; "  Acts  vi.  1 :  "  And  in  these 
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days  when  the  number  of  the  disciples  was  multiplied ; ''  Bom. 
xi.  30 :  "  But  now  obtained  mercy.  ♦  *  ♦  They  now  dis- 
obeyed through  the  mercy  shown  to  you ; "  Eph.  ii.  13 :  ^^  But 
now  in  Christ  J^sus,  ye,  who  "in  time  past  were  afar  off,  were 
made  near ; "  Phil.  iii.  12 :  ^^  Not  that  I  already  obtained." 

In  addition  to  these  specific  objections  to  this  version  as  a 
book  of  English,  we  have  another  Vhich  is  more  general  and 
less  tangible  in  its  nature,  and  which  can  be  appreciated  only  by 
a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  book.  It  is  an  objection  which 
must  he  felt  rather  than  defined  and  illustrated,  but  which  will 
probably  be  felt  sufficiently  as  we  proceed.  It  applies  not  so 
much  to  the  ktter  of  the  version  as  to  its  Ume  and  spiril.  As 
we  read  it,  we  feel  that  we  are  moving  on  a  lower  plane  than 
that  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed ;  that  these  translators 
are  taking  away  from  the  dignity  and  weight  of  the  common 
version,  and  giving  us  no  equivalent.  It  is  true  that  they  pro- 
fess to  make  ^^  only  such  alterations  "  (from  tlie  common  Eng- 
lish version)  ^^  as  the  exact  meaning  of  the  text  and  the  exist- 
ing state  of  the  language  require.''  The  reader  can  judge 
whether  this  rule  of  revision  has  been  observed  in  the  passages 
already  quoted ;  but  he  will  be  much  better  prepared  to  test 
this  version  by  the  rule  thus  wisely  laid  down,  after  he  shall 
have  followed  us  in  our  long  and  wearisome  march  through  the 
wilderness  which  we  are  about  to  enter. 

We  proceed,  therefore,  to  examine  this  book  as  a  translation 
of  the  Greek ;  to  inquire  whether  the  alterations  were,  gener- 
ally, of  imperative  necessity,  and  have  been  skilfully  and  suc- 
cessfully made.  We  think  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  this  is 
very  far  from  being  true  ;  that  the  version  is,  in  sober  reality,  a 
disgrace  to  the  scholarship  of  the  day — ^a  gross  affront  to  the 
intelligence,  liberality  and  Gliristian  learning  of  the  Church. 

Accordingly,  our  first  objection  to  this  translation  is,  that  its 
rendering's  are  often  ambiguous.  We  select  a  few  salient 
examples.  Matt,  xxvii.  60 :  ^^  And  laid  it  in  his  own  new  tomb, 
which  he  hewed  out  Qlatdiitiaev^  in  the  rock."  Did  Joseph 
hew  out  the  tomb  at  that  time  and  for  that  occasion,  or  had  he 
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previously  done  it  ?  K  the  latter,  why  not  say  so  ?  Are  we 
told  that  the  Greek  aorist  dc^mands  such  a  rendering,  then  why 
not  also  in  Luke  xvi.  8,  where  an  aorist  is  translated  '^  had 
done,"  or  in  John  xiii.  12,  where  the  same  tense  is  rendered 
^^  had  washed."  Mark  xy.  8 :  ^^  And  coming  up  the  multitude 
began  to  make  request  according  as  he  had  always  done  for 
them."  Is  the  meaning  that,  as  he  had  always  made  requests 
for  them,  so  now  they  assume  to  make  request  for  themselves  ? 
This  is  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  English  ;  is  it  of  the  Greek  ? 
Or,  does  the  comm(m  version  express  the  true  meaning  of  the 
original :  ^'  Began  to  desire  him  to  do  as  he  had  ever  done  unto 
them  "  ? 

Luke  iii.  16 :  ^^  But  there  comes  he  that  is  mightier  than  L" 
Is  this  rendering  scenic  ?  In  other  words,  does  the  speaker 
descry  the  person  approaching  of  whom  he  speaks,  and  point 
him  out  to  the  hearer  ?  Is  the  word  ^^  there,"  in  this  clause, 
an  adverb  of  place,  or  a  mere  expletive  ?  Wlio  could  possibly 
determine  except  by  a  reference  to  the  Greek  ? 

Luke  iii.  23 :  ^^  And  Jesus  was,  when  he  began,  about  thirty 
years  of  age."  Began  what  ?  iv.  1 :  "  And  he  was  led  in  the 
Spirit  into  the  wilderness  forty  days,  tempted  by  the  devil."  If 
the  translators  mean  ^'  led  by  the  Spirit,"  why  do  they  not  say 
so  ?  Why  is  the  preposition,  iv,  a  bar  to  such  a  translation  in 
this  passage  but  not  in  Acts  iv.  7,  where  it  is  rendered :  "  By 
what  power,  or  by  what  name,  did  ye  do  this  ?  "  And  again  it 
may  be  asked,  with  what  are  the  words  "  forty  days  "  to  be 
coupled  ? — ^with  the  clause,  "  was  led  into  the  wilderness,"  so 
that  the  meaning  would  be,  was  led  a  forty  days'  journey  into 
the  wilderness  ?  K  not,  then  with  what  ?  Certainly  not  with 
^^  tempted,"  for  that  is  separated  by  a  comma  from  the  words  in 
question,  vii.  22 :  "  To  the  poor  good  tidings  are  published." 
Of  what  sort  ?  vii.  87  :  ^^  And  behold  a  woman  who  was  a  sinner 
in  the  city."  Is  the  reader  to  infer  that  this  woman  was  a 
sinner  in  the  city,  but  not  in  the  country  ?  viii.  81 :  ^^  And  there 
was  a  herd  of  many  swine  feeding  in  the  mountain."  What 
would  the  swine  be  likely  to  find  ^^  in  "  the  mountain  to  feed 
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upon  ?  Besides,  what  evidence  have  we  that  they  came  out  of 
the  mountain  before  ^^  rushing  down  the  steep  into  the  lake  "  7 
ix.  89 :  "  And  it  ("  a  spirit ")  tears  him  with  foaming."  Is 
foaming  the  instrument  with  which  the  demon  tears  the  hoj  ? 
And  which  is  it  that  foams,  the  demon  or  the  boy  ?  xi.  29 : 
^^  And  the  multitudes  gathering  more  and  more."  Of  what  ? 
xiv.  20 :  "  I  married  a  wife,  and  therefore  I  cannot  come."  Does 
the  speaker  here  plead  marriage  as  a  bar  to  the  acceptance  of 
invitations  to  supper?  Does  he  mean  to  say,  that  having  at 
some  past  time  become  a  married  man,  though  he  may  long 
since  have  been  separated  from  his  wife  by  her  death,  or  by 
divorce,  he  cannot  properly  accept  invitations  to  gatherings  of  a 
festal  nature ?  If  not,  why  not  allow  him  to  say :  "I have 
married,"  and  thus  avoid  the  ambiguity  involved  in  the  literal 
and  servile  rendering  above  quoted  ?  It  is  true  that  the  Greek 
verb  is  in  the  aorist,  but  so  is  it  also  in  Matt.  v.  28,  where  this 
translation  gives :  "  has  already  committed ; "  and  in  xviii.  15, 
where  we  read :  "  thou  hast  gained  thy  brother." 

Luke  xvi,  16 :  "  The  good  news  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is 
published,  and  every  man  presses  into  it."  Into  what  ?  Into 
the  "  good  news,"  of  course.  Some  ingenuity  was  required  to 
make  this  passage  ambiguous,  for  a  literal  translation,  ^^  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  preached,  and  every  man  presses  into  it," 
involves  no  ambiguity,  xx.  30 :  ^^  And  the  second  and  the  third 
took  her."  Jointly  or  severally  ?  The  Greek  verb  is  in  the 
singular  number,  but  "  took "  is  either  singular  or  plural ; 
hence,  as  it  here  agrees  with  two  nominatives  which  are  coupled 
together,  the  inference  is  natural  and  logical  that  the  two 
brothers  had  the  woman  jointly. 

Acts  iv.  13  :  "  And  they  recognized  them  that  they  were  with 
Jesus."  .  Are  we  to  ui^derstand  from  this  rendering,  that  the 
"  rulers  "  inferred  from  the  boldness  of  Peter  and  John,  that 
Jesus  was  then  spiritually  and  personally  present  with  them  ? 
This  is  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  translation  ;  is  it  the  import 
of  the  passage  ?  Or  rather,  is  this  the  meaning,  '^  that  they  had 
been  with  Jesus  ?  "    Then  why  not  say  so,  as  these  translators 
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do  in  Mark  xv.  8,  where,  though  as  here  the  Greek  verb  is  in 
the  imperfect,  they  render  it :  "as  he  had  done."  vii.  24 : 
"  Avenged  the  one  oppressed  by  smiting  the  Egyptian.'*  What 
relation  does  "  by  "  show  ? — ^between  "  avenged  "  and  "  smiting," 
or  "  oppressed  "  and  "  smiting  "  ?  The  order  clearly  indicates 
the  latter  relation. 

James  i.  17 :  "  Prom  the  Father  of  the  lights."  What  lights  ? 
"  But,"  says  the  translator,  "  does  not  the  article  precede  the 
noun  *  lights,'  and  what  right  have  we  to  omit  it  ? "  The 
same  right  that  you  have  to  disregard  it  before  the  word 
"  teeth,"  in  the  oft-recurring  phrase :  "  there  will  be  the  wailing 
and  the  gnashing  of  teeth ; "  or  as  in  Matt.  v.  18 :  "  Till  heaven 
and  earth  (6  o^Qavbg  xai  ^  y^)  pass "  ;  or,  in  numerous  other 
passages,  i.  21 :  '^  Putting  off  all  filthiness  and  excess  of 
wickedness."  Do  the  translators  mean  to  teach,  that  a  reason- 
able amount  of  wickedness  may  properly  be  retained  ? 

Heb.  xii.  24 :  "  The  blood  of  sprinkling  that  speaks  better 
than  Abel."  In  this  passage,  does  Paul,  by  a  bold  personifica- 
tion and  metaphor,  bring  the  oratorical  powers  of  the  "  blood  of 
sprinkling  "  into  direct  comparison  with  those  of  Abel,  and  pro- 
nounce the  former  superior  to  the  latter  I  Or  does  Paul  teach, 
that  "  the  blood  of  sprinkling  speaketh  better  things  than  that 
of  Abel  ?  "    Then  why  not  say  so  ? 

1  John  V.  19 :  "  The  whole  world  is  lying  in  the  evil  one  " 
(iy  Tw  TTorrjQQ^,  Is  the  meaning,  that  the  whole  world  is  uttering 
falsehood  in  the  person  of  the  evil  one,  as  the  federal  head  of  the 
race,  and  the  "  father  of  lies  "  ?  or,  that  it  is  coiled  up  in  him  for 
rest  and  protection  ?  Compare  Matt.  v.  37  :  "  For  that  which 
is  more  than  these  comes  of  evil "  (^x  wv  ttovjjqov).  Also,  vi. 
18  :  "  Deliver  us  from  evil "  (drrA  toD  tiovtj^ov^.  John  xvii.  15 : 
"  But  that  thou  shouldest  keep  them-  from  the  evil "  (in  tov 
novt^Qov).    1  Cor.  V.  13 :  "  Therefore  put  away  that  wicked  man  " 

But  it  is  time  for  us  to  pass  to  our  second  objection  to  this 
version  as  a  translation  of  the  Greek,  namely,  that  many  of  its 
renderings  are  servile.    We  present  a  few  illustrations. 
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Matt.  y.  21 :  ^^  Ye  heard  (aorist)  that  it  was  said  to  those  of 
old."  If  it  was  necessary  to  render  a  Greek  aorist  thus  literally 
and  servilely  in  this  verse,  why  was  it  not  equally  so  in  iv.  19, 
where  the  same  tense  is  translated  as  a  perfect :  "  have  ye  not 
read  ? "  x.  23 :  "  But  when  they  persecute  you  in  this  city,  flee 
into  the  other."  What  other  ?  If  these  translators  felt  bound  by 
the  laws  of  the  Greek  language  to  render  ^v  ^Xi/y,  "  the  other," 
then  how  could  they  release  themselves  from  a  similar  necessity 
of  translating,  in  Matt.  xvi.  13,  i6y  ii6v  tov  dvd^tinovj  the  son  of 
the  man,  and  in  the  23d  verse,  dUd  rd  ttbr  ivOg^Tuayj  but  those  of 
the  men  ?  Yet,  in  one  of  these  passages,  we  read :  ^^  the  son  of 
man,"  and  in  the  other :  ^^  for  thou  thinkest  not  the  things  of 
God  (tov  deov)  but  those  of  men."  xi.  19 :  ^^  But  wisdom 
was  justified  on  the  part  of  her  children.'^  When  ?  And 
has  wisdom  ceased  to  be  thus  justified?  If  not,  why  not 
render  the  aorist  by  a  present,  here,  as  well  as  in  Mark  iiL 
21,  where  we  read:  "He  is  beside  himself"  (if^oi^).  Or, 
why  not,  in  this  last  passage,  translate:  He  was  beside  him- 
self? The  whole  verse  is:  "And  hearing  it,  his  kinsmen 
went  out  to  lay  hold  of  him ;  for  they  said,  He  is  beside 
himself."  Was  it  too  much  for  even  these  bold  translators 
to  venture  to  excuse  a  present  seizure  of  Jesus,  on  a  charge 
of  former  insanity  ?  xix.  1 :  "  And  it  came  to  pass  when 
Jesus  finished  (aorist)  these  sayings."  Why  not :  had  finished  ? 
just  as  in  xxviii.  16,  we  find :  "  had  appointed "  (Jrd|«To) ; 
and  in  Mark  vi.  17  :  "  had  married  her  "  (iY&fitjaey).  xix.  20 : 
"  The  young  man  says  to  him.  All  these  I  kept  (aor.) ;  what 
do  I  yet  lack  ? "  Suppose  this  young  man  could  claim  to 
have  kept  all  the  commandments  in  the  indefinite  past,  but 
could  not  and  did  not  intend  to  assert  a  similar  claim  for 
the  intervening  period  up  to  the  present,  (which  claim  would  be 
implied  by  translating  the  aorist :  I  have  kept,)  with  what  pro- 
priety could  he  add  the  inquiry,  "  What  lack  I  yet  ?  "  In  the 
interval  between  "  I  kept "  and  "  I  have  kept,"  there  might  be 
years  filled  with  delinquency  and  crime.  Why  render  the 
aorist  thus  servilely  here,  but  freely  and  properly  in  Rom.  v.  11 : 
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"  Through  whom  we  have  now  received  the  reconciliation ;  '*  or 
in  Gal.  iii.  12 :  ^^  He  that  has  done  them  shall  live  in  them  ?  " 
Mark  ii.  1 :  ^^  And  it  was  heard  that  he  is  {iaitv)  in  the  house." 
The  extreme  servility  of  this  translation  is  practically  rebuked 
by  the  rendering  given  to  a  similar  clause  in  Mark  vi.  55 : 
"  Where  they  heard  he  was  "  (iojiv)^  and  by  the  translation  of 
Mark  ii.  8 :  ^^ And  Jesus  immediately  perceiving  in  his  spirit  that 
they  so  reasoned  (present)  within  themselves."  In  Luke  viL 
87,  these  translators  swing  back  to  the  servility  of  Mark  ii.  1, 
and  say :  ^^And,  behold,  a  woman  *  *  learning  that  he  is 
reclining  at  table  {nax^nenat)  *  *  brought  an  alabaster  box," 
Ac.  In  John  xxi.  4,  we  read :  ^'  Yet  the  disciples  knew  not  that 
it  was  {ivxiy)  Jesus ; "  but  in  the  seventh  verse  of  the  same 
chapter  (the  turn  for  '^  is"  having  come  round  again),  we  find: 
^^  Simon  Peter,  therefore,  hearing  that  it  is  {IgiIv)  the  Lord, 
girded,"  Ac. 

Mark  xiv.  30 :  "  And  Jesus  says  to  him,  Verily,  I  say  to  thee, 
that  thou  this  day,  in  this  night,  before  a  cock  crows  twice,  wilt 
thrice  deny  me."  We  pronounce  this  translation  "  servile,"  and 
yet  it  might  be  more  so.  With  commendable  independence  and 
freedom,  these  translators  break  away  from  the  trammels  of  the 
Greek  and  treat  with  scorn  the  extreme  servility  which  would 
render  the  verse :  And  says  to  him  the  Jesus,  Yerily,  I  say  to 
thee  that  thou  this  day,  in  this  night,  before  that  two  times  a 
cock  crows,  three  times  me  wilt  deny ! 

Bom.  xiv.  3 :  "  For  God  received  (aor.)  him."  Compare 
Luke  vii.  16 :  "A  great  prophet  has  arisen  (aor.)  among  us,  and 
God  has  visited  (aor.)  his  people."  1  Cor.  xv.  4 :  "  And  that  he 
was  buried,  and  that  he  has  risen  {iy^yeqxaC)  on  the  third  day 
according  to  the  Scriptures."  Compare  1  Cor.  iii.  10 :  ^'  I  laid 
{jieeixa)  a  foundation." 

Heb.  vii.  14 :  ^'  For  it  is  evident  that  our  Lord  has  arisen 
{^vaiixalxBp)  out  of  Judah."  Compare  Mark  xii.  43 :  "  Verily, 
I  say  to  you  that  this  poor  widow  cast  in  (^i^lrjxip)  more  than 
all  who,"  &c.  xi.  5 :  ^^  For  before  his  translation  he  has  had 
the  testimony  (ftefiaQvOq^ai)  that  he  pleased  God."     Compare 
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Jobn  i.  15 :  "  John  bore  witness  {fia^Tv^fX)  of  bim,  and  cried 
(xixqayev)  sajing,  This  was  be  of  whom  I  said,  He  that  comes 
after  me  is  preferred  (jiyovev)  before  me,  because  he  was  before 
me."  xi.  17 :  "  By  faith,  Abraham,  when  tried,  has  oflFered  up 
(perf.)  Isaac."  xi.  28 :  Through  faith  he  has  kept  (perf.)  the 
passover  and  the  affusion  of  the  blood."  Compare  Tiii.  5 :  "As 
Moses  was  admonished"  (perf.).  Rev.  viii.  6:  "And  the 
angel  has  taken  (perf.)  the  censer,  and  he  filled  (aor.)  it  out 

• 

of  the  fire  of  the  altar,  and  .cast  it  into  {sig)  the  earth." 
These  passages  require  no  comment.  We  will,  however,  just 
raise  the  inquiry  whether  the  censer  spoken  of  in  this  last  verse, 
may  be  supposed  to  have  penetrated  the  earth  like  a  meteoro- 
lite  ?  Also,  why  the  same  may  not  be  presumed  in  regard  to 
Satan,  who,  as  afiirmed  in  ix.  11,  "  was  cast  down  to  {fig)  the 
earth  ?  " 

Rev.  ii.  8 :  "  Who  became  (iyivBio)  dead  and  lived  again," 
Compare  Mark  iv.  39 :  "  And  there  was  {liyivtw)  a  great  calm ; " 
and  Luke  i.  5 :  "  There  was  {lyivBxo)  in  the  days  of  Hero^." 
iii.  16  :  "I  am  about  (jiilhu)  to  vomit  thee  out  of  my  mouth." 
In  xii.  4,  the  rendering  of  fielXovmjg  is  the  same,  and  very  prop- 
erly so ;  but  in  the  next  verse,  these  translators  say,  "  She 
brought  forth  a  man  child,  who  will  (fiilXet)  rule  all  nations," 
&c.  It  being  thus  conceded  that  (iHXm  may  properly  be  trans- 
lated "  will,"  what  can  be  said  in  justification  of  the  alternative 
rendering,  "  am  about,"  in  connection  with  the  word  "  vomit  ?  " 
Had  not  these  translators  sufficient  discernment  to  perceive  that 
the  words,  "  am  about,"  detain  the  mind  of  the  reader  on  the 
offensive  idea  which  follows  ?  Not  having  enough  of  delicacy  of 
taste  to  avoid  supplanting  the  vulgar  word  "  spue,"  by  the  still 
more  offensive  one,  "  vomit,"  could  they  not  at  least  have 
spared  the  reader  the  scenic  effect  of  the  throes  which  pre- 
cede the  catastrophe  ?  Besides,  had  these  revisers  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  use  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  words  ? 
Had  they  said  "  throw  "  or  "  cast,"  would  the  verse  have  lost 
anything  of  its  significance  ?  The  simple  truth  is,  that  the  bad 
taste  of  the  rendering  is  equalled^nly  by  its  servility. 
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There  is  a  third  class  of  renderings  which  we  will  group 
together  under  the  comprehensiye  designation  of  weak  render- 
ings. They  may  or  may  not  be  ambiguous ;  they  may  or  may 
not  be  servile ;  but  they  are  at  least  weak.  Thus,  to  style 
Epistles,  ^^  Letters/'  is  simply  weak.  To  translate  fiaxd^iog 
"  happy,"  instead  of***  blessed,"  is  weak ;  especially  in  the  fifth 
chapter  of  Matthew.  Yet,  eyen  in  this  rendering,  these  trans- 
lators are  inconsistent  with  themselves ;  for,  in  I.  Tim.  i.  11,  we 
find :  "  According  to  the  glorious  gospel  of  the  blissful  God ; " 
and  in  Titus  ii.  13,  we  read ;  "  Looking  for  the  blissful  hope." 
Is  it  possible  that  these  revisers /(?ft  the  weakness  of  a  consistent 
rendering  in  these  passages,  and  recoiled  from  saying  '^  the 
happy  God,"  and  "  the  happy  hope." 

To  substitute  the  common  and  colloquial  forms  of  tense- 
endings  for  the  ancient,  dignified  and  solemn  forms,  so  inti- 
mately and  appropriately  associated  with  the  Bible,  and  by 
wliich  it  is  so  happily  removed  from  the  familiar  language  of  the 
fireside,  the  street  and  the  market-place,  is  simply,  but  intensely, 
weak.  Thus,  what  a  letting  down,  to  substitute  "  And  he  says 
to  them.  Come  after  me,"  for  ^^  And  he  saith  unto  them.  Follow 
me ; "  or,  to  exchange  "  And  I  say  to  this  man.  Go,  and  he 
goeth ;  and  to  another,  Come,  and  he  cometh ;  and  to  my  ser- 
vant, Do  this,  and  he  doeth  it,"  for  ^^  And  I  say  to  this  one,  Go, 
and  he  goes ;  and  to  anpther.  Come,  and  he  comes ;  and  to  my 
servant,  Do  this,  and  he  does  it."  But  even  in  this  characteris- 
tic of  their  translation,  these  revisers  are  inconsistent  with 
themselves ;  for  the  same  word  {Uyei)  which  is  commonly  ren- 
dered ^^  says,"  is  in  many  passages  translated  ^^  said,"  and  not 
seldom  "  saith,"  as  in  Acts  ii.  17. 

To  translate  ixlexidg^ "  chosen,"  instead  of  "  elect,"  as  is  done 
generally,  is  weak.  Was  it  from  deference  to  popular  prejudice 
that  this  change  was  introduced  ?  Then  the  weakness  of  the 
motive  was  worthy  of  the  act.  But  why  not  be  consistent  ?  If 
the  word  "  elect "  is  so  exceptionable,  why  compel  that  excellent 
female  mentioned  in  the  ^^  Second  Letter  of  John  "  to  bear  the 
unenviable  title,  "  elect  (ixksxjfiylBdj  ?  "    Why,  moreover,  ren- 
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det  Bom.  ix.  11 :  ^^  that  the  purpose  of  God  according  to  election 
{^*hiyi[v)  might  stand ; "  or,  xi.  7 :  ^  but  the  election  obtained 
it  '^  ?  Why  not,  in  Rom.  xi.  5,  say :  According  to  the  choice  of 
grace ;  and  in  xi.  28 :  But  as  concerning  the  choice^  they  are 
beloved  for  the  others'  sakes  ? 

In  the  servile  literalness  of  renderings  like  the  following, 
consists  their  intense  weakness : — 

Matt.  xiv.  2 :  "He  is  risen  from  the  dead,  and  therefore  do 
these  powers  work  in  him  "  {ivst^yovfuv).  John  vi.  27  :  "  Work 
(if ydtfior^c)  not  for  the  food  that  perishes."  Bom.  ii.  10  :  "  To 
every  man  that  works  good  "  (t$  iq^aiofiivt^  t6  6,ya66w), 

If  it  was  an  improvement  on  our  common  version  to  substi- 
tute "  work  not "  for  "  labor  not,"  why  would  it  not  be,  also, 
to  say,  in  James  ii.  9 :  "  But  if  ye  have  respect  to  perscms, 
ye  work  sin,"  instead  of,  "ye  commit  sin,"  {iqy&iiada)^ 
If  "  the  exact  meaning  of  the  inspired  text "  (see  "  Rules  for 
the  Bevision")  demanded  that  ii^e^^ovaty,  in  Matt.  xiv.  2,  should 
be  rendered  "  work  in,"  then  why  not  also  in  James  v.  16, 
where  "  effectual,  fervent,"  has  been  supplanted  by  "  earnest "  ? 
Why  not,  instead  of  "  the  earnest  {ivB^yovfUvri)  prayer,"  say, 
the  in-working,  or  working-in,  prayer  ? 

John  ix.  1 :  "  And  passing  along  (7va^/«y),  he  saw  a  blind 
man,"  &c.  These  translators  evidently  regard  the  word 
"  along  "  with  great  favor.  Thus,  in  Acts  xvi.  83,  we  read : 
"And  taking  them  along,  the  same  hour  of  the  night,  he  washed 
their  stripes."  xxvii.  15 :  "  We  yielded  to  it,  and  were  driven 
along."    ;cxvii.  8 :  "And  coasting  along  it  with  difficulty.^ 

Bom.  i.  17 :  "  For  therein  is  revealed  a  righteousness  of  God." 
Compare  vs.  18 :  "  For  the  (no  article)  wratfi  of  God  is  revealed," 
&c. 

Titus  iii.  5 :  "  Through  the  bathing  {loviqov)  of  regeneration." 
Eph.  V.  26 :  "  Having  cleansed  it  by  the  bathing  (^u^^)  of 
water  in  the  word."  In  this  weak  rendering,  is  it  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  immersionists  had  an  eye  to  their  one  idea  ?  If 
so,  did  they  forget  themselves  in  translating  Heb.  x.  20  :  "  Hav« 
ing  had  our  bodies  washed  (UlovfUvoi)  with  pure  water  ?  " 
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John  vi.  37  :  "  Him  that  comes  to  me  I  will  not  (o^  n^)  cast 
out."  This  rendering  is  not  merely  metaphorically,  but  liter- 
erally,  weak ;  and  it  is  one  of  many  examples  which  show  that 
these  translators  make  no  distinction  between  a  double  and  a 
single  negation.  With  them,  od,  ^uyI,  and  oi)  /uij,  are  one  and  the 
same  thing. 

I.  Cor.  X.  16, 17  :  "  The  loaf  {idv  igtoi^)  which  we  break,  is  it 
not  a  partaking  of  the  body  of  Christ  ?  Because  we,  the  many, 
are  one  loaf,  one  body,  for  we  all  share  in  that  one  loaf."  Com- 
pare John  vi.  48 :  ^'  I  am  the  bread  (6  d^iog)  of  life  ; "  and  so 
throughout  the  chapter.  Why  not  be  consistent,  and  translate : 
I  am  the  loaf  of  life  ? 

Rom.  iii.  4 :  "  Far  be  it "  (.m^  Yipouo).  This  is  the  uniform 
rendering  of  this  frequently  recurring  and  intensive  form  of 
deprecation-T-a  rendering  which  simply  emasculates  the  Greek. 
Probably  the  spirited  rendering  of  the  common  version  was  not 
sufficiently  "  exact "  for  these  translators ;  possibly  they  may 
have  considered  it  profane. 

Matt.  xiii.  36 :  ^^  Explain  to  us  the  parable  of  the  darnel  of 
the  field."  Does  not  this  parable  lose  much  more  in  respect  to 
clearness  and  consequent  force,  by  the  substitution  of  "  darnel " 
for  '^  tares,"  than  it  gains  in  exactness? 

John  i.  9 :  "  There  was  the  true  light,  which  lights  every 
man  that  comes  into  the  world."  Where  was  it  ?  What  was 
it  ?  Who  was  it  ?  What  connection  has  this  verse,  thus  ren- 
dered, with  what  precedes  and  follows  ? 

Acts  XV.  7 :  "Ye  know  that  a  long  time  ago  God  made 
choice  among  us,  that  by  my  mouth  the  Gentiles  should  hear 
the  word  of  the  glad  tidings"  (toD  ST^iYyeUov).  These  translators 
are  fruitful  in  expedients  for  avoiding  the  direct  and  most 
appropriate  rendering  of  ej^ayyihop.  They  commonly  say  "  good 
news,"  as  in  Matt.  iv.  23  ;  often,  "  glad  tidings"  (Mark  viii. 
86)  ;  once,  "  glad  news"  (Gal.  i.  16:  2va  s^ayyaU^ofiai)  ;  once, 
"  the  joyful  message  "  (Rev.  x.  7  :  f^s  e^ayyiXiaer) ;  and  occa- 
sionally, "  the  Gospel "  (I.  Cor.  ix.  14).  No  good  reason  can 
be  given  for  this  diversity  of  renderings.    The  eflfect  of  the 
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frequent  substitution  of  "  good  news  "  for  "  gospel,'*  is  weak- 
ness. It  degrades  what  it  may  have  been  designed  to  exalt. 
In  Mark  i.  1,  we  read :  "  The  beginning  of  the  good  news  of 
Jesus  Christ."  Does  the  "  good  news  "  of  Jesus  Christ  indeed 
date  from  the  beginning  of  Mark's  sketch  of  his  life  ?  It  is 
true  that  that  is  the  beginning  of  Mark's  Gospel,  but  is  it  also 
of  the  "  good  news  "  or  "  glad  tidings  "  ?  We  have  been  taught 
to  look  for  that  beginning  in  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis.  Is  it 
not  found  there  ? 

Following  the  precept  (Mark  xiii.  14)  :  "  Let  him  that  reads, 
mark  ! "  we  have  noted  down  a  few  examples  of  another  class  of 
renderings,  which  may,  somewhat  vaguely,  be  characterized  as 
infelicitous.  All  ambiguous  renderings  are  also  infelicitous. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  all  translations  which  sacrifice  strength 
and  freedom  to  a  servile  literalness  miscalled  exactness.  Bat 
there  are  numerous  passages  in  the  Testament  of  the  inmiersion- 
ists  which  are  sufficiently  intelligible,  and  not  strictly  servile  or 
weak,  but  which,  nevertheless,  are  wanting  in  felicity  of  render- 
ing. A  nice  discrimination  is  offended  by  them ;  a  skilful 
translator  would  avoid  them.    We  present  a  few  examples. 

Matt.  ii.  5 :  «  Jesus  seeing  {id6p)  their  faith."  Was  it «  faith  " 
which  Jesus  "  saw,"  or  indications,  signs,  evidences  of  faith  ? 
If  the  latter,  why  not  say  perceiving  ?  Thus,  in  Luke  ix.  47, 
these  translators  say :  "  And  Jesus  perceiving  (idiStv)  the 
thought  of  their  heart."  In  Mark  iv.  12,  we  read :  "  That 
seeing  they  may  see,  and  not  perceive "  (xdoiGiv).  Waiving, 
therefore,  the  question  whether  faith  is  strictly  an  object  of 
sight,  we  have  the  evidence  before  us,  that  to  "  see "  is  not, 
necessarily,  to  "  perceive,"  and  that  to  "  perceive  "  may  be  a 
proper  rendering  of  the  verb  which,  in  two  of  these  passages, 
is  so  translated.  It  follows,  that  as  seeing  without  perceiving 
could  not  properly  be  predicated  of  the  kind  of  knowledge 
which  Jesus  had  of  the  faith  alluded  *to,  the  only  appropriate, 
or,  at  least,  the  most  ^^  exact "  and  felicitous  rendering  in  the 
first  of  these  passages  would  be  the  same  as  in  the  other  two. 
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Mark  ii.  22 :  "  No  one  puts  new  wine  into  old  skins  ;  else  the 
wine  bursts  the  skins,  and  the  wine  is  destroyed,  and  the  skins/' 
Skins  made  up  into  receptacles  for  wine  are  no  longer  skins,  but 
bottles ;  and  if  they  were,  bursting  them  would  not  necessarily 
^^  destroy"  them.  It  would  unfit  them  for  the  same  use  until 
mended.  Nor  would  the  wine  necessarily  be  "  destroyed  "  by 
running  out  from  a  leaky  bottle.  It  might  be  merely  trans- 
ferred from  one  receptacle  to  another,  and  be  purified  and 
improved  by  the  process  of  decanting.  There  is,  therefore,  a 
literalness  and  ^'  exactness  "  to  this  rendering,  which,  to  say  the 
least,  is  extremely  infelicitous,    xvi.  20  :  '^  Confirming  the  word 

by  the    signs    that    followed "    (^id  t^v  inaxolovdoivxtay  arjfiBUavY 

"  That  followed  "  is  strictly  an  aoristic  rendering.  The  thought 
would  be  much  more  accurately  as  well  as  felicitously  expressed 
thus :  By  the  attendant  signs. 

Luke  ix.  61 :  "  When  the  days  were  being  completed  "  {ip  i^ 
avfinXrfQovadai  zd;  ^iqag).  The  attempt  thus  to  cxpress  contin- 
ued and  incomplete  action  in  present  time  by  uniting  a  present 
active  with  a  perfect  passive  participle  can  be,  at  most,  only  par- 
tially successful,  and,  at  best,  of  no  more  than  doubtful  propri- 
ety. A  less  exceptionable,  as  well  as  a  more  ^' exact"  and 
felicitous  rendering  would  be:  As  the  days  drew  near  to 
completion,  xiv,  18 :  "I  must  needs  go  out  and  see  it."  How 
easy  to  avoid  this  harsh  combination  of  words,  and  at  the  same 
time  give  a  rendering  which  is  as  much  more  "  exact "  as  it  is 
more  elegant :  I  have  occasion  (e/&i  ^v&yKi^v).  Or,  the  reviser 
may  merely  omit  the  word  "  needs." 

Acts  iv.  16 :  "  For  that  a  notorious  (yv(aax6y)  miracle  has  been 
4one  by  them,"  &c.  How  extremely  infelicitous  this  exchange 
of  "notable" — a  rendering  thoroughly  "exact"  and  wholly 
unexceptionable — for  a  word,  which  being  almost  invariably 
used  in  an  ill  sense,  can  scarcely,  in  thought  even,  be  divested  of 
unwelcome  association.  The  Greek  conveys  nothing  of  the 
peculiar  meaning  which  commonly  attaches  to  "  notorious." 
To  suppose  that  the  "  rulers  "  and  "  elders  "  intended  to  insinu- 
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ate  anyt^iing  to  the  discredit  of  the  Apostles  is  utterly  foreign 
to  the  epithet  with  which  they  described  tho  miracle,  and  a 
wholly  gratuitous  assumption,  xvii.  18 :  '^  He  seems  to  be  a 
proclaimer  (xaroyyt ileijff)  of  foreign  gods."  In  the  twenty-third 
verse  we  find:  "  Whom  therefore,  not  knowing,  ye  worship,  him  I 
announce  (xarayy^Uw)  to  you."  Trench  calls  attention  to  the 
fact,  that  Paul  takes  up  the  very  word  used  by  the  Athenians, 
and  retorts  it  upon  them.  Had  these  translators  profited  by 
this  very  pertinent  suggestion,  they  would,  after  using  "  pro- 
claimer" in  the  eighteenth  verse,  have  reproduced  it  in  the 
twenty-third,  and  said  :  I  proclaim  unto  you  !* 

I.  Pet.  iii.  20:  "Wherein  a  few,  that  is  eight  souls,  were  saved 
through  (^«w)  water."  We  had  always  supposed  that  the  salva- 
tion referred  to  was  effected  b^  means  of  water, 

n.  Pet.  ii.  12 :  "  But  these  as  natural  brute  beasts,"  &c. 
(6;  ^Xoya  ((oa.)  ziaa  should  be  here  rendered  animalsy  as  we 
find  it  in  Rev.  iv.  6.  But  there,  this  rendering,  though  correct, 
is  infelicitous.  How  much  better,  as  Trench  suggests,  to  say 
"living  creatures,"  and  thus  preserve  the  evident  allusion  to 
Ezckiel's  vision.  "  Brute  "  is  a  harsh  rendering  of  dHoyoj  which 
means  merely  devoid  of  reason  or  understanding- ^  and  which 
should  be  so  translated  here  and  in  Jude  x. 

This  version  is  also  characterized  by  the  utmost  latitude  of 
rendering. 

Thus,  the  preposition,  c/g,  has  eighteen  different  renderings  : 
About,  against,  among,  as,  at,  before,  by,  for,  in,  into,  in  respect 
to,  of,  on,  to,  toward,  throughout,  upon,  unto, — almost  anything, 
in  fact,  except  from  or  out  of.  "Ev  is  rendered :  Among,  at, 
because  of,  by,  in,  into,  for,  on,  through,  with,  within,  unto.  ^Eni : 
Against,  before,  for,  in,  into,  on,  over,  to,  upon.  'Ea  :  By,  from, 
of,  out  of,  over,  i/^oj :  Against,  among,  at,  by,  of,  to,  with. 
So  that  it  makes  little  difference  which  of  these  prepositions 
happens  to  be  used  in  any  given  instance^  since  they  all  mean 
about  the  same,  and  will  severally  accommodate  themselves  to 
any  emergency. 
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The  frequently  recurring  word,  Uyog^  appears  to  be  one  of 
remarkably  facile  temperament.  Its  range,  so  far  as  we  have 
observed,  embraces  the  following  significations :  Account,  preach- 
ing, principles,  saying,  show,  speech,  utterance,  word,  work. 

Mark  v.  9 :  "  And  he  asked  (Jnrjqihia)  him :  What  is  thy 
name  ?  "  But  in  Acts  xvi.  39,  we  read :  "  And  they  came  and 
besought  them,  and  bringing  them  out,  entreated  (J^^^^xtav)  them 
to  depart  out  of  the  city."  A  comparison  of  these  passages 
indicates,  that  the  more  a  verb  is  strengthened  by  the  aid  of  a 
preposition,  the  weaker  it  becomes.  The  range  between 
"  asked  "  and  "  entreated  "  is  ample  for  almost  any  case ;  but 
the  unfortunate  circumstance  is,  that  it  reverses  the  Greek. 

nioiov  is  commonly  rendered  "  ship  ;  "  but  in  John  vi.  24,  it 
is  translated  "  boats."  •  The  absurdity  of  insisting,  in  this  pas- 
sage, upon  the  rendering  commonly  found  elsewhere,  may  have 
been  suggested  by  the  fact,  that,  in  verse  22,  the  diminutive  form, 
nlot&qmv^  is  uscd  interchangeably  with  nUxov^  thus  defining  and 
limiting  the  latter.  Why  not  apply  here  the  reverse  method 
just  alluded  to,  and  translate  nloi&^iov^  ship,  and  nloiov^  little 
ship,  or  boat. 

Mark  xii.  41-43.  These  verses  afford  a  remarkable  example 
of  meagreness  of  expression.  Four  different  tenses  of  poxim — 
present,  imperfect,  aorist  and  perfect — are  all  rendered  "  cast." 
This  case  cannot,  it  is  true,  be  ranked,  strictly  speaking,  with 
examples  of  "  latitude  of  rendering ; "  but  as  an  illustration  of 
the  liberties  taken  with  Greek  tenses, — of  the  barbarous  manner 
in  which  the  shades  of  meaning  are  blurred  and  blotted  out, — it 
is  well  worthy  of  notice  as  we  "  coast  along  it."  And  this  case 
naturally  leads  to  a  general  statement  of  the  loose  manner  in 
which  the  Greek  verb  is  treated.  The  passive  voice  is  trans- 
lated both  as  active  and  middle,  and  the  middle  voice  as  passive. 
The  indicative  mood  is  rendered  as  subjunctive  and  optative, 
and  the  subjunctive  as  indicative  and  optative.  The  optative  is 
rendered  as  indicative. 

In  Luke  i.  29,  noianbg  bXti  is  translated :  "  might  be ; "  but  in 
Acts  xxi.  33,  iig  fly  b^  is  rendered :  "  who  he  was."    Agaiti,  in 
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Luke  xxii.  28,  the  subjective  possibiKtj  denoted  by  the  opta- 
tive is  recognized :  "  Who  then  it  might  be  ; "  but  in  xviii.  36, 
it  is  disregarded :  ii  eTij  loCro,  "  What  this  was." 

The  present  tense  is  translated  as  aorist  and  future;  the 
imperfect,  as  aorist  and  pluperfect ;  the  perfect,  as  aorist ;  the 
future,  as  present  and  perfect ;  the  aorist  as  present,  imperfect, 
perfect,  pluperfect  and  future ;  and  the  pluperfect,  as  present 
and  aorist.  To  verify  all  these  statements  would  require  more 
space  than  we  can  devote  to  a  single  topic,  and  we  deem  it 
quite  unnecessary  to  do  so,  since  the  most  of  them  have  already 
received,  or  will  receive,  in  the  course  of  this  review,  ample 
incidental  illustration.  As  a  general  rule,  the  Greek  tenses 
are  translated  with  extreme,  and  even  servile,  literalness  ;  yet 
frequently,  with  a  laxity  which  is  equally  objectionable.  Where, 
in  order  to  transfer  the  idea  of  the  Greek  rather  than  merely 
translate  its  tense-form,  some  freedom  is  demanded,  these  trans- 
lators, servilely,  and  with  marvellous  inconsistency,  fail  to  take 
the  liberty  which  they  have  elsewhere  used.  Thus,  though 
in  Matt.  viii.  1 ,  they  translate  an  aorist  participle :  "  When  he 
had  come  down,"  yet,  in  vii.  28,  we  find:  "When  Jesus 
ended  "  (aorist)  ;  though  in  Luke  vii.  24,  we  read :  "  When 
the  messengers  of  John  had  departed  "  (aorist),  yet  in  Matt. 
xxvi.  1,  we  find :  "  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Jesus  finished  " 
(aorist) ;  though  Mark  ix.  22  is  rendered:  "  Ofttimes  it  casts 
QSaXep)  him,"  yet  II.  Tim.  ii.  19  is  translated :  «  The  Lord 
knew  Qyt'oi)  those  who  are  his;"  though  an  aorist  is  trans- 
lated as  a  perfect  in  Gal.  iii.  12 :  "  Now  the  law  is  not  of  faith, 
but  he  that  has  done  (aorist)  them  shall  live  in  them,"  yet 
in  Matt.  viii.  10,  where  a  similar  freedom  of  rendering  is 
imperatively  demanded,  we  find:  "Verily  I  say  to  you,  I 
found  (cu^oy)  not  so  great  faith,  even  in  Israel." 

An  inconsistency  of  the  same  nature  with  this  is  observable 
in  the  method  of  handling  the  Greek  article.  It  is  often  dis- 
regarded when  it  should  be  translated,  and  often  translated 
when  a  nice  discrimination  would  avoid  reproducing  it.  Again, 
it  is  frequently  inserted    unnecessarily,  and    sometimes   not 
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inserted  where  clearly  implied.  Almost  invariably  we  find: 
^Hhe  Christ";  yet,  in  Ephesians  and  Philippians,  the  more 
appropriate  rendering,  without  the  article,  is  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. In  Col.  iii.  5,  the  article  has  on  emphatic  and  demon- 
strative force  and  yet  it  is  not  translated — an  omission  which 
materially  modifies  the  meaning  of  the  passage  :  '^  Mortify  there- 
fore your  members  which  are  upon  the  earth;  fornication, 
uncleanness,  passion,  evil  desire  and  covetousness,  which  is 

idolatry'*  (^xdit  ir^^  nleoveSlay  ijrtff  iortlv  iidojXoXaTgiia^ ,     On  which 

verse  Winer  remarks:  "We  find  four  nouns  in  apposition 
without  the  article,  and  then  a  fifth,  nXeoveiiay  marked  by  the 
article  as  denoting  a  sin  especially  to  be  avoided,  and  further 
qualified  by  the  Apostle, — for  the  ^ng  cannot  be  referred  to  all 
the  preceding  nouns." 

Mark  xii.  29,  30  :  "  First  is.  Hear,  0  Israel ;  the  Lord  is  our 
God,  the  Lord  is  one.  *  ♦  *  This  is  the  first  command- 
ment. Second  is  this :  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
self" This  is  about  as  smooth  and  appropriate  a  rendering  as 
it  would  be  to  translate  Matt.  zv.  31 :  When  they  saw  dumb 
speaking,  maimed  whole,  lame  walking  and  blind  seeing.  But 
in  this  verse,  the  immersionists  insert  the  four  articles,  which, 
though  not  included  in  the  text,  are  obviously  implied. 

Another  pertinent  illustration  of  a  latitude  of  rendering  which 
is  better  described  as  looseness,  may  be  found  in  the  translation 
given  to  the  Greek  subjunctive  in  undetermined  questions  in  inde- 
pendent clauses.  It  is  commonly,  if  not  uniformly,  rendered  by 
these  translators,  as  the  future  indicative, — the  turn  of  thought 
which  is  implied  in  the  subjunctive  being  thus  lost.  Matt,  xxik 
54 :  "  How  then  shall  the  Scriptures  be  fulfilled  ?  "  This  is 
not  the  shade  of  thought.  The  proper  rendering  is :  How 
then  should,  Ac.  Mark  vi.  24 :  "  What  shall  I  ask  ?  "  This  is 
not  the  question  which  Herodias  proposed  to  her  mother ;  but 
this  rather:  What  may  I,  or  should  I  ask?  As  we  say: 
Mother,  what  would  you  ask  for  ?  vi.  87  :  "  Shall  we  go  and 
buy  two  hundred  den&ries'  worth  of  bread,  and  give  them  to 
eat  ? "  xi.  32 :  "  But  shall  we  say  from  men  ? "  xii.  15 :  "  Shall 
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we  give  ?  "  Luke  iii.  10  :  "  What  then  shall  we  do  ?  "  John 
vi.  5 :  "  Whence  shall  we  buy  bread  ?  "  In  these  examples  the 
verb  is  in  the  subjunctiTe,  and  should  be  rendered  accordingly. 

Another  illustration  of  the  same  nature,  but  of  much  more 
frequent  occurrence,  is  found  in  the  mode  of  translating  the 
Greek  subjunctive  in  relative  clauses  with  &y.  According  to 
Winer,  the  subjunctive  is  used  "  when  the  statement  relates  to 
something  objectively  possible,  that  is,  only  regarded  as  con- 
ditionally certain."  Having  examined  more  than  fifty  such 
cases,  we  have  succeeded  in  finding  two  examples  of  correct  and 
appreciative  rendering.  One  of  these  is,  Mark  ix.  9 :  ^^  Except 
when  the  Son  of  man  shall  have  risen  from  the  dead  "  Qi  /u^  orav 
6  vidg  ♦  ♦  ♦  ^lvaarf^^.  The  other  is  Acts  ii.  39 :  "As  many  as 
the  Lord  our  God  shall  have  called"  (J^amig  d>^  TtgoaxaliarfTat), 
But  compare  with  the  first,  Mark  xii.  23 :  "  When  they  shall 
rise  again  "  (otoiy  d^'aaiGaty)  ;  and  with  the  second.  Acts  iii.  22 : 
"  In  all  things  whatever  he  shall  say  to  you  "  (ocra  &y  iloiijaj). 
And  these  last  are  the  almost  invariable  renderings,  throughout 
the  version — as  future  indicative. 

There  is  still  another  class  of  renderings  which  are  obviously 
incorrect. 

Matt.  V.  32 :  ''  Makes  her  commit  adultery."  The  husband 
may,  in  the  case  in  question,  become  the  occasion  of  the  wife's 
committing  adultery,  if  she  concludes  to  marry  again ;  but  does 
he  make  her  do  it  ?  Does  he  compel  her  to  take  to  herself  a 
second  husband  ?  Does  he  even  "  cause  "  her  to  commit  adul- 
try  ?  Does  he  do  anything  more  than  place  her  in  such  a  false 
and  injurious  position,  that,  if  she  chooses  to  become  the  wife 
of  another,  she  exposes  herself  to  the  charge  of  adultery,  vi. 
19:  "Where  thieves  break  through"  (^5toQ{f(Taovaiv).  The 
rendering  should  be  :  dig  through,  vi.  22  :  "  The  lamp  of  the 
body  is  the  eye."  Of  what  use  is  a  lamp  not  lighted  ?  And 
when  lighted,  what  is  it  called  ?  How  can  the  whole  body  be 
said  to  be  "  light "  merely  because  the  eye  is  a  "  lamp  "  ?  Besides, 
is  not  X(fxvog  ("  lamp ")  represented  in  "^e  next  verse  by  q>(bg 
("  light ")  ?    vi.  25 :  "  Take  not  thoup      y**)  fiegijuyuTe')  for  your 
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life."  The  meaning  is  Be  not  anxious  for  your  life  ;  which  is 
a  very  different  thing  from  merely  taking  thought.  The  former 
is  to  be  condemned,  the  latter  to  be  commended,  viii.  20 :  "  The 
birds  of  the  air  have  nests"  (xaraaxj^rwaeij).  Trench  says: 
"  Shelters,"  "  habitations."  xiv.  19 :  "  And  he  commanded 
that  the  multitude  should  lie  down  (jkvaitXidr{vai)  on  the  grass." 
Again,  xt.  85:  ^'And  he  commanded  the  multitudes  to  lie 
down  (jSLvaTiBoeXv')  on  the  ground."  Compare  with  .these  render- 
ings, ix.  10  :  "  As  he  reclined  at  table  "  QCLyaxEiiihov)  ;  and  Luke 
xii.  37  :  "  He  will  gird  himself  and  make  them  recline  at  table 
(&paxhvex)  ;  also,  ix.  15 :  "  And  made  them  all  lie  down  (dLvinh- 
vay^  ;  also,  xi.  37  :  "  And  he  went  in  and  reclined  at  table  " 
((ij'f.Tf(7£>')  ;  and  again,  John  vi.  11 :  "  He  distributed  to  those 
who  were  lying  down  "  (joTg  dLvaxstfiiroi;').  It  thus  appears,  that 
there  are  three  verbs  employed  in  the  Greek  to  describe  the 
posture  taken  while  eating,  and  which  are  all  properly  rendered 
^^  recline."  It  also  appears,  that  in  the  Greek,  no  distinction  is 
made  between  reclining  at  table  and  reclining  on  the  grass. 
Yet  these  men,  absurdly  enough,  translate  in  the  one  case, 
"  recline  at  table,"  and  in  the  other,  "  lie  down."  Lie  down 
to  eat !  How  obvious  the  true  idea :  Dispose  themselves  on 
the  grass  conveniently  for  eating ;  not  a  person  in  the  company, 
unless  an  infant  chanced  to  be  present,  Iping  domn.  As,  how- 
ever, we  have  no  single  word  corresponding  to  the  Greek,  it  is 
better  to  adopt  the  method  of  the  common  version,  and  say, 
"  Sit  down  ; "  which,  if  it  does  not  describe  the  exact  posture 
taken,  does  at  least  convey  the  meaning  approximately,  and 
without  palpable  error,  as  in  the  version  qf  the  immersionists. 
xviii.  21:  "How  often"  (noaiLing).  How  many  times,  xxi. 
19 :  "  A  fig-tree  "  (aux^v  (ziay).  Winer :  "  One  fig-tree."  Com- 
pare Luke  xvi.  17  :  "  One  tittle  "  (jMiav  nfqaiav)  ;  and  Heb.  xii. 
16  :  "  One  meal "  Q^ibtretag  fnai).  xxiii.  25  :  "  But  within  they 
are  full  of  rapacity  and  excess."  Cups  and  platters  filled  with 
"  rapacity ! "  xxiv.  25 :  "  Wise  "  (^ifq6ptfios^.  Trench :  "  Pru- 
dent." xxvi.  24 :  "  Through  whom  (di  ov)  the  Son  of  man  is 
betrayed."    Compare  John  i.  8 :  "  All  things  were  made  by 
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him  "  (di  a^iQv).  Also,  Matt.  iiL  3 :  "  Spokea  of  through  (Si& 
with  Gen.)  the  prophet ; "  and  ii.  6 :  "It  is  written  by  (di6t  with 
Gen.)  the  prophet."  What  is  the  motive  for  the  rendering 
"  through "  ?  Is  it  to  avoid  the  intimate  and  responsible 
agency  implied  in  "  by  "  ?  If  so,  that  is  the  very  thing  to  be 
insisted  on,  in  the  case  of  the  betrayer ;  and  certainly,  "  by  "  is 
as  appropriate  a  rendering  when  inspiration  flows  through  the 
channel  of  speech,  as  in  that  of  written  communication. 

Mark  i.  24:  "I  know  thee "  (^oTdafiev').  We  (both  man  and 
demon)  know  thee.  ii.  18 :  "  And  the  disciples  of  John,  and 
the  Pharisees,  were  fasting  "  (^aar  vr^areifovjfg').  Winer  says : 
Denoting  what  is  customary ;  they  used  to  fast.  ii.  23 :  "  And 
his  disciples  began  to  go  forward,  plucking  the  ears  of  grain." 
"  The  expression  must  be  distinctly  rendered :  They  made  by 
plucking  ears  a  pathway  in  the  field."  Winer,  vi.  20 :  "  And 
he  observed  him."  "  No  such  rendering  is  admissible.  Trans- 
late rather,  as  in  our  margin,  ^  kept  him  or  saved  him,'  that  is, 
from  the  malice  of  Herodias."  Trench,  xvi.  3 :  "  Who  will  roll 
away  the  stone  for  us  out  of  (ix)  the  door  of  the  sepulchre  ? " 
Was  the  stone  within  the  door  ?  If  so,  why  do  not  these  trans- 
lators say  "  into,"  instead  of  "  to,"  in  Matt,  xxvii.  60  ?  "  And 
having  rolled  a  great  stone  to  the  door  (tt;  ^ij^qt)  of  the  tomb,  he 
departed  "  ;  or  in  Mark  xv.  46 :  "  And  rolled  a  stone  to  (^ani)  the 
door."  With  which  compare  John  xi.  38 :  "  It  was  {i  cave  and 
a  stone  lay  upon  it "  Qt^  adiw). 

Luke  xvii.  21:  "Within  you"  (^e  y  jdg  ^fiSty^.  Trench  says: 
"  Among  you,"  "  In  the  midst  of  you."  xxiv.  37 :  "  But  they 
were  QeydfiBvoi)  terrified  and  affrighted,  and  supposed  that  they 
beheld  a  spirit."  The  meaning  is  clearly  this :  But  becoming 
terrified,  &c.  Winer  says :  In  the  New  Testament  yiyvojioa^  in 
the  sense  of  fha^^  is  never  employed  with  a  participle  to  form  a 
periphrasis  of  this  sort." 

Acts  ii.  11:  ^-Cretes"  (Kqy\Teg).  Compare  Titus  i.  12: 
"  Cretans."  Trench  ^ays :  "  Cretes  cannot  be  right."  vii.  53 : 
"As  the  ordinances  of  angels"  (eU  ^laraydj  dLyyihav),  "The 
phrase  means  very  simply :  upon^  at  the  injunctions  (mandates) 
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of  angels  ;  wliich,  indeed,  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  in  conse- 
quence of  J  according  tOj  such  mandates."  Winer,  xxii.  80 : 
"  Wherefore  he  was  accused  by  the  Jews."  "  The  meaning  is, 
what  imputations  are  uttered  against  him  from  the  Jewish  pub- 
lic." "  Thej  (the  Jews)  had,  as  yet,  laid  no  formal  charge, 
and,  as  yet,  had  not  actually  contemplated  a  regular  prosecu- 
tion."   Winer. 

Eom.  viii.  21 :  "  The  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God  " 
(x^v  iXevOeqiav  T^g  ^<5fi??,  &c.).  Compare  Phil.  iii.  21 :  "  That  it 
may  be  conformed  to  the  body  of  his  glory  "  (t©  adtftau  t^?  86Srig 
atJroD).  Trench  says :  "  The  glorious  liberty,"  Ac, "  not  merely 
comes  short  of,  but  expresses  something  very  different  from,  the 
liberty  of  the  glory  of  the  children  of  God." 

Heb.  vi.  2 :  "Of  the  doctrines  of  immersions "  Qanr^ofi^v 
diSaxrig).  Baptisms  after  instruction^  to  distinguish  them' from 
the  legal  baptisms  (lustrations)  of  the  Jews."    Winer. 

James  i.  13  :  "I  am  tempted  by  God "  (u.-rA).  "  Simply  1 
am  tempted  (through  influences  proceeding)  from  God^  and  is  a 
more  vague  expression  than  ^7x6  Oeov  7r£i^(xjo,«i«»,  which  would  be 
identical  with  debg  Tretpei;^  /i«."  Winer,  iii.  15  :  "  This  wisdom 
is  not  one  that  comes  down  from  above  "  (otx  tauv  uvttj  i^  ao(pia 
&viadep  xaxfqx^fiifTi).  "  The  participle  is  employed  adjectively, 
and  far*  belongs  likewise  to  the  adjective  following."  Winer. 
Accordingly  the  rendering  should  be:  Tliis  wisdom  is  not 
heaven-descended,  but  earthly,  &c. 

Rev.  xxi.  3 :  "  And   God-with-them  himself  will  be  their 

(Jod  "  (xoi  adri;  6  dsbg  faio*  fiBi'  aitwy  dedg  a^xav).     To  make  OUt 

this  remarkable  rendering,  Urai  is  taken  from  its  place  in  the 
sentence,  and  words  which  precede  and  follow  it  are  brought 
together  to  form  a  compound  noun.  Moreover,  the  second  dedg 
is  treated  as  predicate  instead  df  a  case  of  apposition.  How 
much  more  natural,  easy,  expressive,  and  elegant  the  rendering : 
God  himself  will  be  with  them,  their  own  God  ! 

But  we  need  proceed  no  farther  in  this  line  of  illustration. 
We  have  forborne  to  introduce,  thus  far,  passages  which  would 
involve  an  anticipation  of  our  third  objection  to  this  version, 
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namely,  that  it  is  evidently  intended  to  be  an  instrument  of 
denominational  propaffandism.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  ^^  New 
Testament  of  our  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ "  accommodated 
to  the  views  of  immersionists. 

To  establish  the  fact  thus  confidently  affirmed,  we  shall  find 
occasion  to  quote  only  a  small  part  of  the  passages  directly 
bearing  upon  it,  and  to  do  this  only  incidentally.  It  will  be 
enough  for  us  to  state  explicitly  that  '^  baptism  "  is  supplanted 
by  "immersion,"  "baptist"  by  "immerser,"  "baptize"  by 
"  immerse ; "  and  that  this  change  is  universal.  And  this  is 
the  only  characteristic  feature  of  the  version — the  only  change 
from  the  common  version  which  is  carried  persistently  through. 

These  translators,  it  is  true,  profess  "  to  give  the  exact  mean- 
ing of  the  inspired  text,  with  the  least  possible  obscurity  or 
indefiniteness ; "  but  we  have  produced  numerous  passages  to 
prove,  that  their  renderings  are  often  ambiguous,  often  weak, 
often  servile,  often  infelicitous,  and  often  absolutely  incorrect. 
We  have  demonstrated  that  they  neither  use  the  English 
language,  nor  translate  the  Greek,  correctly.  It  appears  to  be 
with  them  a  matter  of  little  moment,  how  frequent  or  great 
may  be  the  inconsistencies,  infelicities,  and  positive  defects  and 
errors  of  their  version,  provided  only  it  brings  every  passage 
having  any  possible  relation  to  their  main  object  into  subservi- 
ency to  the  dogma  of  immersion.  Their  sole  aim  seems  to  be, 
to  expunge  from  the  New  Testament,  the  very  idea  of  baptism^ 
and  substitute  immersion ;  thus  foreclosing  all  discussion,  and 
preoccupying  the  mind  of  every  reader  with  a  conviction  so 
strong  and  irresistible  of  what  the  Bible  teaches  respecting  this 
one  doctrine  and  ordinance,  as  to  preclude  forever  all  room  for 
doubt  or  question.  They  wish  to  be  able  to  say  to  every 
inquirer :  "  He  that  believes  and  is  immersed  shall  be  saved  " 
(Mark  xvi.  16).  They  wish  to  silence  every  objector  by  a  thus- 
saith-the-Lord :  "  Arise,  be  immersed^  and  wash  away  thy  sins  " 
(Acts  xxii.  16).  They  would  teach  every  child,  they  would 
declare  to  every  person  unskilled  in  the  original  languages  of 
the  Bible :  There  is  not  a  single  instance  in  the  New  Testament 
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of  the  use  of  any  word  descriptive  of  what  was  once  called 
"  baptism "  except  immersion ;  search  and  see  for  yourselves. 
Those  who  have  learned  the  pass-word,  they  would  welcome  to 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  those  who  '^  cannot  frame  to  pronounce 
it "  they  would  consign  to  the  uncovenanted  mercies  of  persis- 
tent baptists.  Thus  they  would  convert  the  Bible  into  one 
grand  engine  of  proselytism. 

To  eflfect  all  this,  they  must,  of  course,  begin  at  the  founda- 
tion. They  must  undermine  the  old  version,  and,  if  possible, 
utterly  destroy  the  confidence  hitherto  reposed  in  it.  They 
must  make  it  appear  as  a  thing  of  the  past — as  good  as  could 
be  expected  from  the  ignorant  and  prejudiced  men  who  pro- 
duced it,  but  quite  inadequate  to  the  present  exigencies  of  the 
Church ;  and  quite  unworthy  of  the  approval  of  the  "  most 
competent  scholars  of  the  present  day."  When  this  work  is 
accomplished,  they  have  opened  the  way  for  their  new  version ; 
they  have  prepared  for  themselves  an  open  field  in  which  to 
roam  at  will,  without  fear  of  remonstrance  or  rebuke  from  one 
of  those  to  whom  their  labors  are  addressed — the  masses  of  the 
people.  It  is  enough  for  most  people  to  be  told,  in  scripture 
phrase^  that  "  in  those  days  comes  John  the  immerser  "  (Matt, 
iii.  1)  ;  and  that  the  people  "  were  immersed  by  him  in  the 
Jordan  "  (iii.  6).  It  is  enough  for  tliem  to  read :  "  Then  Jesus 
comes  from  Qalilee  to  the  Jordan,  to  John,  to  be  immersed  by 
him ; "  and  that,  "  having  been  immersed,  Jesus  went  up  imme- 
diately from  the  water  "  (iii.  13, 16)  ;  and  especially,  that  the 
commission  of  the  disciples  was  in  these  words :  "  Go,  therefore, 
and  disciple  all  the  nations,  immersing  them  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit "  (Matt,  xxviii. 
19).  What  more  is  needed  ?  Does  not  the  Bible  teach,  that,  in 
order  to  follow  the  example  of  Christ,  and  to  obey  his  precepts, 
every  man  must  be  immersed  ?  Could  anything  be  clearer  ? 
Could  any  duty  be  plainer  or  more  obligatory  ? 

And  could  any  other  method  of  enforcing  this  obligation,  and 
silencing  objection,  possibly  be  devised,  so  simple,  so  direct,  so 
authoritative  and  effectual  as  this — to  be  able  to  show  to  every 
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reader  the  word, "  Immersion,"  emblazoned  on  every  page  of  the 
Gospel  ? 

And  yet  one  thing  more  was  found  to  be  essential.  An  air  of 
plausibility  must  be  given  to  this  daring  innovation,  by  intro- 
ducing enough  other  changes,  and  professed  improvements,  to 
serve  as  a  foil  or  screen  for  this — a  sort  of  veil  to  hide  the 
nakedness  of  the  statue.  Hence  the  necessity  of  a  general 
revision,  rather  than  a  specific  alteration  merely.  Hence,  too, 
the  animus  of  the  whole  undertaking — ^the  motive  power  of  all 
the  machinery.  Under  cover  of  zeal  for  the  purity  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  their  wider  dissemination,  is  thus  introduced  a 
more  stupendous  enterprise  for  converting  the  world  to  a  single 
dogma,  than  ever  entered  into  the  thoughts  of  the  most  zealous 
disciple  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 

Accordingly,  all  the  other  changes  from  the  common  version 
are  made  in  subserviency  to  this  single  dogma.  Every  render- 
ing is  shaped  and  shaded  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  plausi- 
bility to  this  central  doctrine.  To  undergo  immersion,  people 
must  go  down  into  (ei^)  the  water ;  hence,  as  often  as  possible, 
must  Big  be  rendered  "  into,"  though  it  involve  the  absurdity  of 
walking  into  mountains.  After  immersion,  the  novitiate  must 
come  up  out  of  the  water;  hence,  in  must  be  translate^  on 
every  possible  occasion,  oui  ofy  even  though  the .  rendering 
involve  tlie  impossibility  of  rolling  a  stone  out  of  a  door  vnUiin 
which  it  had  never  been  placed.  Immersion  must  be  performed 
in  some  appropriate  element ;  hence,  iv  must  be  rendered  tit, 
even  though  it  imposed  the  necessity  of  saying :  '^  Ye  shall  be 
immersed  in  the  Holy  Spirit  not  many  days  hence  "  (Acts  i.  5) ; 
and  although  the  fulfilment  of  this  prediction  stands  recorded 
in  these  words:  "they  were  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit" 
(ii.  4)  ;  and  yet  again,  although  the  act  implied  is  described  in 
the  17th  verse,  in  this  significant  form  of  expression :  "  I  will 
pour  Old  of  my  Spirit  upon  all  flesh."  From  which  it  is  evident 
that  this  "immersion  in  the  Holy  Spirit,"  was,  in  reality,  a 
baptism  bi/y  or  with  the  Holy  Spirit ;  not  a  filling,  but  a  being 
filled  with  the  Spirit ;  not  a  plunging  into,  but  a  reception  of, 
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the  Spirit  poured  upon  the  recipient  from  aboYO.  In  other 
words,  the  preposition,  eV,  has  the  same  meaning  here  as  the 
immersionists  give  it  in  Acts  iv.  7  :  "5y  what  power  "  ;  or  in 
fiom.  iii.  25 :  "  Through  faith  by  his  blood  " ;  or  the  same 
meaning  as  in  Matt.  vii.  6  :  '^  Lest  they  trample  them  with  their 
feet "  ;  or  in  Mark  i.  23 :  "A  man  with  an  unclean  spirit " ;  or 
in  Bev.  xiv.  10  :  ^'  Shall  be  tormented  with  fire  and  brimstone." 

The  word  baptism,  must  be  supplanted  by  "immersion,'* 
though  it  be  the  occasion  of  immersing  the  couches  of  the  Jews 
before  they  could  be  considered  fit  for  occupancy — a  custom 
which  in  these  days,  would  be  regarded  as  more  honored  in  the 
breach  than  in  the  observance;  and  though  it  involve  the 
gratuitous  assumption  implied  in  the  passage :  "  And  coming 
from  the  market,  except  they  immerse  themselves,  they  do  not 
eat  (Mark  vii.  4)  ;  and  the  preposterous  translation :  "  And  the 
Pharisee,  seeing  it,  wondered  that  he  did  not  first  immerse  him- 
self (aor.  pass.)  before  dinner  "  (Luke  xi.  38).  We  say  "  pre- 
posterous," because  the  probabilities  of  the  case  justify  a  term 
of  reprobation  as  strong  as  this ;  and  because  one  of  the  evange- 
lists has  taken  the  precaution  to  forestall  so  absurd  a  rendering 
by  stating  expressly:  "For  the  Pharisees,  and  all  the  J^ws, 
except  they  carefully  wash  their  hands,  do  not  eat,  holding  the 
tradition  of  the  elders  "  (Mark  vii.  3,  4)  ;  and  also  because  the 
Master  Himself  said :  "  He  that  is  washed  needeth  not  save  to 
wash  ins  feet  y  but  is  clean  every  whit "  (John  xiii.  10). 
^  Bartjiiw  means  immerse ;  therefore  translate  it  so,  though  the 
•heavens  fall !  Let  I.  Cor.  x.  2,  be  rendered :  "  And  were  all 
immersed  unto  Moses  in  Qy')  the  cloud  and  in  the  sea,"  though 
the  translation  carry  the  Israelites  under  the  water  and  leave 
their  pursuers  to  pass  through  dry-shod  ! 

Yet  occasionally  these  translators  shrink  even  from  their  own 
rendering.  Not  that  they  will  substitute  any  other ;  "far  be 
it!"  Sooner  will  they  alter  the  word  of  God,  to  make  it 
square  with  their  notions ;  and  this  is  the  very  thing  they  have 
done.  Shrinking  from  saying:  I  have  an  immersion  to  be 
immersed  with,  they  deliberately  alter  the  text,  and  write  (we 
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cannot  say  translate^  as  though  the  inspired  penman  had  said : 
"I  have  an  immersion  to  undergo"  (Luke  xii.  50).  It  being 
too  much  for  them  to  translate  Mark  x.  88 :  Are  ye  able  to 
drink  the  cup  that  I  drink  or  to  be  immersed  with  the  immer- 
sion with  which  I  am  immersed,  they  deliberately  alter  the 
inspired  word  to  suit  their  own  notions,  and  give  us  instead, 
these  words :  "  or  to  endure  the  immersion  which  I  endure." 

Thinking,  probably,  that  a  better  savor,  would  attend  their 
one  favorite  doctrine,  if  presented  with  the  graces  of  a  befitting 
rhetoric,  than  if  set  forth  in  the  simple  and  strong  words  which 
holy  men  of  old  employed  when  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  they 
forbear  to  say  (ver.  39)  :  "  Ye  shall  indeed  be  immersed  with 
the  immersion  with  which  I  am  immersed" ;  and  instead  thereof, 
we  read :  "  Ye  shall  indeed  endure  the  immersion  which  I 
endure."  They  prefer  the  "  words  which  man's  wisdom 
teacheth  "  to  those  "  which  the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth." 

But  can  it  be  denied,  say  these  revisers,  that  |?anrr/^Q>  means 
immerse  ?  To  which  we  answer  by  proposing  another  question : 
What  if  it  cannot  ?  Has  the  fact  that  ^anjitfa  may  properly  be 
translated  "  immerse "  anything  to  do  with  the  question, 
whether  "  baptize  "  should  be  supplanted  by  "  immerse  ?  "  Nay 
more !  What  if  /?«7rT/;oi  could  be  proved  to  mean  only  immerse, 
is  that  any  reason  why  it  should  be  so  translated  ?  or  any  proof 
tliat  it  does  not  also  and  equally  mean  ^'  baptize  ?  "  Does  that 
fact,  supposing  it  admitted,  render  it  necessary,  proper,  right, 
for  these  men  to  reject  "  baptize,"  and  adopt  "  immerse  ? " 
According  to  their  own  declarations,  ten  thousand  times 
repeated,  has  not  this  word  always  had  a  definite  meaning 
which  they  have  expressed  by  "  baptize,"  and  of  which  they 
have  claimed  a  sort  of  denominational  ownership,  boasting  of 
their  title  of  "  baptists,"  and  excluding  all  other  branches  of  the 
Christian  Church  from  the  Lord's  table,  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  unbaptized.  If  "  baptize "  has  always  been  the 
"  exact "  equivalent  of  ^amtzcj,  when  did  it  lose  its  significa- 
tion ?  When,  how,  by  what  process  of  defection  did  it  forfeit 
its  ancient  and  honorable  distinction,  and  come  to  mean  some- 
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thing  so  different,  so  unlike  its  former  signification,  as  to  need 
to  be  impeached,  and  removed  from  office,  and  forever  disquali- 
fied from  presiding  over  the  interests  of  a  large  and  growing 
portion  of  the  Church  of  Christ  ?  How  came  it  about  that 
this  word  became  disloyal,  joined  hands  with  traitors,  and 
exposed  itself  to  the  severest  reprobation  and  punishment 
within  the  reach  of  its  former  sworn  and  exclusive  patrons  ? 
We  wish  to  see  the  articles  of  impeachment ;  we  desire  to 
know  the  evidence  upon  which  they  were  sustained ;  we  demand 
in  the  name  of  justice,  the  reasons  why  the  extreme  penalty  of 
the  law  was  thus  visited  upon  the  accused  ? 

But  this  phase  of  the  case  at  issue  is  one  between  ^^  baptists '' 
and  '^  immersionists."  And  we  are  much  mistaken,  if  there  be 
not  found  many  in  that  denomination  too  loyal  to  their  own 
antecedents,  too  much  alive  to  the  permanent  interests  of  that 
portion  of  Christ's  Church,  too  well  versed  in  the  languages  of 
the  Bible,  too  courteous  to  the  Christian  scholarship  of  the  age, 
to  accept  the  change  thus  forced  upon  them ;  to  stultify  their 
life-long  professions,  by  forever  disowning  a  designation  which 
has  hitherto  been  their  pride  and  glory  ;  to  allow  themselves  to 
be  thus  unceremoniously  thrust  out  of  the  ^'  Baptist  Church  " 
and  swept  into  the  Church  of  the  Immersionists ;  to  be  com- 
pelled thus  to  fling  defiance  in  the  face  of  those  with  whom 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  hold  Christian  fellowship,  if  not 
at  the  Lord's  table,  yet  in  every  other  possible  relation,  with- 
holding that  one  form  of  fellowship  for  other  reasons  than  those 
which  affect  the  Christian  character  of  the  party  thus  technically 
and  formally,  but  not  truly,  disfellowshipped.  We  greatly  err  if 
all  the  good  and  wise  men  of  that  denomination  tamely  submit 
to  see  their  standards  thus  trailed  in  the  dust.  This,  however, 
is  a  sort  of  family  feud  with  which  we  who  are  imimmersed  are 
supposed  to  have  no  concern. 

Accordingly,  we  return  to  the  position  which  we  have  taken 
independently  of  considerations  like  this,  and  confidently  join 
issue  with  the  immersionists  on  the  naked  question  of  their 
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right  as  scholars,  to  depose  the  word  ^^  baptism,"  and  enthrone 
"  immersion." 

And  here  the  question  of  the  proper  mode,  or  modes,  of  bap- 
tism need  not  come  into  discussion.  It  has,  in  fact,  no  relation 
whatever  to  the  issue  before  us.  It  has  no  more  to  do  with 
deciding  which  word  should  represent  the  Greek  in  a  translation 
of  the  New  Testament,  than  it  has  with  the  question  whether 
the  moon  is  inhabited.  Bdnnafta  denotes  an  application  of  water^ 
in  some  manner,  and  to  a  certain  extent.  It  is  entirely  imma- 
terial,  for  our  present  purpose,  what  method  of  application  may 
be  the  most  proper,  or  even  the  exclusive  method  ;  or  whether 
the  word  may  embrace  all  washings  of  every  possible  kind  and 
degree.  The  translator  of  the  word  need  not  even  know  that 
there  is  any  room  for  difference  of  opinion  on  these  points.  He 
has  no  right  to  know  it  in  his  official  capacity  of  translator. 
The  instant  he  betrays  such  knowledge,  he  becomes  unfaithful 
to  his  work ;  he  takes  the  attitude  of  a  partisan ;  he  betrays 
the  trust  confided  to  him.  He  becomes  the  tool  of  a  sect, 
rather  than  an  impartial  translator. 

The  word  "  baptize,"  is  the  very  word^  anglicized,  which  the 
Holy  Spirit  inspired  men  to  employ.  The  word  "  baptism,"  is 
the  very  wordy  written  in  Roman  characters,  which  described 
this  ordinance  "  to  those  who  understood  the  original  Scrip- 
tures at  the  time  they  were  first  written  "  ;  and  he  who  pre- 
sumptuously sets  it  aside  for  any  other  word,  is  chargeable  with 
exalting  his  own  opinion  above  the  teachings  of  Holy  Writ. 
These  words  are  English  words  adopted  from  the  Greek — as 
truly  English  as  any  other  words  in  the  language.  They  repre- 
sent the  Greek.  Whatever  the  Greek  words  mean,  their  Eng- 
lish representatives  mean.  Whatever  ambiguity  attaches  to  the 
Greek,  attaches  equally  to  the  English.  Whatever  latitude  of 
signification  belongs  to  the  one,  belongs  equally  to  the  other. 
The  two  are  "  exact "  equivalents,  counterparts,  parallels.  The 
Church  for  centuries  has  so  regarded  them.  The  Christian 
scholars  of  many  generations  have  so  employed  them.  Tliis 
position  stands  unchallenged.    From  the  very  nature  of  the 
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case  it  cannot  be  assailed.  Bamiiui  is  baptize,  Bdnrtafta  is  bap- 
tism. What  baptism  isj  is  another,  and  entirely  different  affair. 
What  is  it  to  baptize,  is  another  matter.  All  we  now  have  to 
settle  is  a  question  which  never  yet,  to  our  knowledge,  was 
raised,  whether  these  Greek  words  have  actually  been  transferred 
to  our  own  langus^e ;  whether  we  have  them  as  English  words — 
as  English  representatives  of  the  Greek. 

It  being  conceded,  on  all  hands,  that  these  Greek  words  were, 
centuries  ago,  thus  transferred,  and  have  been  for  centuries 
thus  employed,  we  demand  again,  to  know  the  reason  why 
they  are  now  cast  aside,  as  worn  out  garments,  and  compelled 
to  make  room  for  other  words  which  are  declared  to  be  the 
"  exact "  equivalents  of  the  original.  Or,  what  comes  to  the 
same  thing,  we  demand  to  know  why  the  Greek  of  the  New 
Testament  is  thus  cast  out  of  the  sanctuary,  and  Latin  words 
are  exalted  in  its  place.  "  Baptize  "  is  Greek  written  in  Roman 
characters ;  "  immerse "  is  Latin,  written  in  the  same  charac- 
ters. "  Baptism  "  is  Greek  anglicized  ;  "  immersion  "  is  Latin 
anglicized.  The  former  is  the  language  of  the  New  Testament ; 
the  latter  of  the  Roman  forum.  The  former  is  the  language  of 
inspiration,  the  latter  is  of  man's  device;  the  former  is  the 
thing  itself  J  the  latter  is  what  is  affirmed  to  be  its  "  exact " 
equivalent.  If,  indeed,  it  is  an  exact  equivalent,  then  why 
exchange  the  one  for  the  other  ?  and  if  it  is  not  an  exact 
equivalent,  then  who  are  they  who  thus  dare  to  pervert  the 
word  of  God  by  foisting  into  it  the  carnal  teachings  of  men  ? 

Obviously,  the  work  of  these  men,  as  impartial  and  faithful 
translators,  was  simply  to  reproduce  the  Greek  words,  in  this 
case,  by  their  actual  representatives,  not  by  professed  equiva- 
lents. The  latter  may  be  only  apparent  equivalents.  They 
may,  in  fact,  convey  a  different  meaning  from  the  words  of  the 
original.  They  may  compromise  the  truth.  But  the  a^ttuil 
representatives  of  the  original  are  exposed  to  no  such  danger. 
*  They  cannot  mislead ;  for  they  are  themselves  the  words  of 
inspiration. 
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But  we  need  proceed  no  further  in  tbis  discussion.  In  what 
we  have  written,  we  have  set  down  naught  in  malice.  If  indig- 
nation has  mingled  with  our  grief  as  we  have  read  this  volume ; 
if  contempt  for  the  arrogant  pretensions  and  assumptions  of 
this  translation  has  given  point  and  momentum  to  our  words 
as  it  has  passed  in  review  ;  if  in  these  pages  we  have  betrayed 
a  willingness,  or  a  desire  even,  to  see  this  book,  in  its  present 
form,  consigned  to  a  hopeless  oblivion, — then  let  the  magnitude 
of  the  interests  at  stake ;  let  the  necessity  of  exposing  the  errors 
even  of  those  who  claim  to  be  the  especial  guardians  of  the 
truth  but  whose  knowledge  bears  no  adequate  relation  to  their 
zeal ;  let  the  dignity  of  the  motive — to  save  the  word  of  God 
from  the  unhallowed  touch  of  hands  polluted  by  sectarian 
ambition — temper  the  judgment  which  may  be  passed  alike 
upon  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  these  pages. 


Abticle  n. 

YOUNG    MEN'S    CHRISTIAN   ASSOCIATIONS   AND    THE 

CHURCHES. 

In  the  city  of  London,  on  the  6th  of  June,  1844,  seven 
young  men  in  a  mercantile  house  formed  an  association  for 
mutual  spiritual  improvement.  Five  years  after, "  The  Young 
Men's  Christian  Union  "  was  organized  in  Cincinnati, — a  mis- 
sionary society  composed  of  members  of  a  single  church,  after- 
wards extended  to  include  young  men  of  every  name.  Mon- 
treal has  the  honor  of  establishing  the  second  Association  on 
this  continent,  beginning  December,  1851,  and  twenty  days 
after  a  similar  institution  was  commenced  in  Boston.  In  1852 
two  others  were  formed  at  New  York  and  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  the  enterprise  was  fairly  inaugurated.  The  first  general 
convention  met  in  Buffalo  in  1854,  representing  eleven  Associa- 
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tions ;  that  in  Montreal  in  1856  had  delegates  from  twenty-six 
Associations.  In  1866  the  number  had  reached  fifty-three,  and 
last  year  at  Montreal  one  hundred  and  eight  Associations  were 
actually  represented,  while  two  hundred  and  forty-five  were 
known  to  be  in  existence,  with  a  membership  of  thirty-three 
thousand.  The  increase  during  the  past  year  has  been  unprec- 
edentedly  great.  Fifty-nine  have  been  gathered  in  Massachu- 
setts alone,  making  the  number  in  this  State  at  the  present 
time  ninety-two.  At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  original  Asso- 
ciation in  London,  at  which  Lord  Shaftesbury  presided,  it  was 
reported  that  there  were  seven  hundred  and  thirty-six  such 
organizations  throughout  the  world,  with  58,430  members.  At 
the  last  convention  held  in  Detroit  June  24-27,  two  hundred 
and  forty-five  Associations  were  reported,  while  the  whole  num- 
ber believed  to  be  in  existence  in  this  country  is  five  hundred 
and  thirteen.  The  amount  of  property  owned  by  the  Associa- 
tions for  building  purposes  is  $750,000.  The  present  member- 
ship is  estimated  to  be  70,000.  Two  thousand  six  hundred  and 
eighteen  conversions  are  reported  the  past  year.  Ninety  Asso- 
ciations have  libraries,  embracing  61,825  volumes.  Ninety-two 
report  courses  of  sermons  for  young  men,  and  fifty-two  report 
a  daily  prayer  meeting. 

Their  general  object  is  thus  stated  in  the  basis  of  the  Alliance 
of  the  Y.  M.  G.  Associations  settled  at  the  conference  in  Paris 
August  8,  1855,  and  concurred  in  at  the  Albany  convention 
June,  1866  :— 

'*  The  You^g  Men's  Christian  Associations  seet^^to  unite  those  young  men 
who,  regarding  Jesus  Christ  as  their  God  and  Saviour  according  to  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  desire  to  be  his  disciples  in  their  doctrine  and  in  their  life, 
and  to  associate  their  efforts  for  the  extension  of  His  kingdom  amongst 
young  men." 

In  this  country  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  composed  of 
members  of  evangelical  churches,  and  their  primary  aim  is  the 
conversion  of  souls.  They  have  revived  the  primitive  method 
of  evangelization  by  individualizing  the  work  and  adapting 
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themselves  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times.  Leaving  the 
cultured  fields  occupied  by  the  churches,  they  throw  the  lasso 
of  the  gospel  among  the  roaming  masses,  and  seek  by  all  means 
to  gain  some.  Their  methods  are  sufficiently  flexible  to  reach 
all  cases,  while  the  grand  agencies  are  personal  sympathy  and 
direct  appeal ;  the  prayer  meeting,  press,  platform,  and  Bible 
class  are  put  into  requisition.  Young  men  are  invited  to  the 
rooms  and  made  to  feel  at  home.  Employment  is  found  for 
those  out  of  work,  suitable  boarding  places  secured  for  such  as 
need,  kindness  and  Christian  courtesy  shown  to  all.  These 
individual  labors  are  supplemented  by  combined  efforts,  such  as 
visits  to  the  saloons  and  wharves  to  attract  the  idle  and  dissi- 
pated by  singing  and  conversational  preaching.  City  missions, 
cottage  prayer  meetings,  evening  schools,  poor  relief,  tract  dis- 
tribution, mission  Sabbath  schools,  hospital  and  prison  visiting 
are  employed  according  to  circumstances.  In  some  instances 
libraries,  social  meetings,  lectures,  literary  and  elocution  classes, 
afford  counter  attractions  to  the  brilliant  centres'  of  vicious 
pleasure.  A  very  few  are  provided  with  parlors  where  certain 
kinds  of  amusements  are  furnished.  At  the  rooms  in  Phila- 
delphia may  be  found  musical  instruments,  checkers  and  soli- 
taire. At  Pittsburgh  they  provide  martelle,  croquet,  chess  and 
checkers,  and  similar  inducements  are  offered  at  Troy.  The 
general  convention  at  Albany  in  1866  admitted  the  propriety  of 
certain  games,  but  at  the  last  meeting  in  Montreal  it  is  well 
known  that  the  expression  of  the  convention  was  decidedly 
against  their  general  use.  As  the  matter  has  been  deemed  a 
vital  one  in  the  history  of  the  Associations,  we  quote  the 
resolution  adopted : — 

^^  Resolved,  That  this  convention  regards  the  introduction  of  games  into 
the  rooms  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  for  the  entertainment 
or  amusement  of  young  men  as  fraught  with  evil)  dangerous  to  the  best 
interests  of  Associations,  compromising  to  Christian  integrity,  and  dishonoring 
to  our  blessed  Master  and  Teacher,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ/' 

Under  the  predominating  influence  of  intensely  spiritual 
men,  the  tendency  has  thus  far  been  to  restrict  the  agencies  to 
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such  as  are  distinctively  Christian  in  their  tendency  and  con- 
nections, and  to  bend  all  methods  towards  the  conversion  of 
the  sohI.  As  we  survey  this  new  enterprise  that  has  grown  up 
like  Jonah's  gourd,  in  a  night,  we  cannot  but  be  deeply 
impressed  by  the  array  of  power  it  has  marshalled,  and  the 
rich  promise  of  usefulness  it  augurs  for  the  future.  Ghristian- 
uy,  in  its  latest  development,  has  been  rebaptized  with  an 
apostolic  love  of  self-sacrificing  work.  The  wide-awake  young 
manhood  of  the  country  has  been  anointed  from  above  to 
fulfil,  in  this  seething  age,  the  commission  of  the  ascending 
Redeemer.  The  earnestness  that  has  heretofore  been  turned 
almost  exclusively  into  the*  channels  of  business,  has  been  con- 
secrated to  saving  souls.  A  cavalry  force  is  added  to  the  hosts 
of  the  Lord.  It  is  only  natural  that  such  means  should  have 
been  blessed  already  with  signal  success, — ^in  reclaiming  individ- 
ual wanderers,  in  inspiring  fresh  vigor  into  Sabbath  school 
labor,  in  promoting  revivals  and  strengthening  the  churches. 
Nor  is  it  strange  that  some  friction  should  have  been  produced 
in  the  working  of  such  a  force,  and  some  grave  apprehensions 
awakened  as  to  the  future.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  its^ 
intense  activity  and  manifest  impatience  with  all  apparently 
unproductive  agencies  has  excited,  in  less  discreet  minds,  dis- 
trust in  the  vitality  of  the  churches,  and  called  out  the  irrev- 
erent charge  of  old  fogyism.  But  these  cases  are  certainly 
exceptional,  and  by  no  means  twarrant  a  withdrawal  of  confi- 
dence and  sympathy  from  the  movement  itself,  which  has  been 
conducted,  on  the  whole,  with  singular  wisdom  and  carefulness. 
Something  must  be  allowed  to  the  fire  and  freedom  of  youth. 
In  the  spirit  of  the  proverb,  "  the  ass  that  beareth  the  burden 
should  be  allowed  his  bray ; "  let  us  expect  occasional  extrava- 
gances from  the  impetuosity  of  youth,  and  somewhat  of  unseem- 
liness in  the  ardor  of  inexperience.  The  steam-engine  has 
more  risks  than  the  stage  coach ;  nevertheless  it  is  better.  In 
order,  then,  that  all  may  work  to  the  greatest  eflSciency,  let  us 
seek,  at  this  time,  to  adjust  its  relations  to  the  existing  forces 
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in  the  field,  particularly  the  churches,  and  learn  our  mutual 
duties. 

It  is  very  clear  that  great  changes  have  grown  up  during  the 
last  few  years  in  methods  of  business,  in  the  customs  of  society, 
and  in  the  relations  of  the  pastors  to  the  community.  The 
increase  of  facilities  for  intercommunication,  the  tendency  to 
large  establishments,  the  more  perfect  division  of  labor,  ha^ 
drained  the  active  talent  of  the  smaller  towns,  and  concentrated 
population  in  the  cities.  Changes  in  social  customs  have  made 
families  far  less  accessible  to  pastors  than  formerly,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  increased  demand  upon  the  pulpit  has  rendered 
it  well  nigh  impossible  for  one  man  to  meet  the  exorbitant 
expectations  of  the  pulpit  and  the  necessities  of  the  parish. 
Now  these  altered  circumstances  require  a  corresponding  adap- 
tation in  the  methods  of  Christian  labor.  The  question  is,  can 
the  churches,  as  such,  meet  the  exigency  ?    Manifestly  not. 

For yjirsty  Much  of  the  work  is  of  a  preparatory  nature  that 
cannot  conveniently  be  coupled  with  the  ordinary  service  of  a 
church  in  its  organized  capacity.  It  is  too  far  removed  from 
the  central  and  indispensable  work  of  the  churches  on  their 
own  ground  and  within  their  own  limits  to  be  included  in  their 
parochial  work.  The  details  are  too  numerous  and  too  minute 
for  a  pastor  to  supervise.  He  must  not  leave  the  word  of  God 
to  serve  tables. 

Secondly^  The  divisions  in  oui*  ranks  prevent  us  from  operat- 
ing to  the  best  effect  in  an  organized  capacity.  Prejudices 
have  gathered  around  the  various  organizations  which  represent 
the  human  element  in  the  Church.  Each  has  its  own  difiS- 
culties  to  overcome  in  its  approach  to  the  popular  heart,  and 
each  presents  some  barrier  to  harmonious  co-operation  with  the 
others.  The  love  of  sect  is  confounded  with  love  of  the  king- 
dom of  Christ.     It  is  better  to  go  unhampered  into  the  work. 

Thirdly^  The  expense  involved  is  greater  than  single  churches 
can  sustain.  The  facilities  for  attracting  and  holding  young 
men  must  be  proportioned  to  the  brilliant  inducements  to  evil. 
The  London  Association  has  expended  $19,000  in  gold  during 
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the  past  year,  and  the  New  York  Association  $13,204.  Their 
success  depends  upon  possessing  the  means  to  carry  out  their 
plans. 

Fourthly^  The  kind  of  labor  demanded  can  best  be  per- 
formed by  the  active,  unincumbered  members  of  the  Church. 
All  the  Church  are  not  fitted  to  go  out  into  the  highways  and 
hedges  and  compel  wanderers  to  come  in.  But  if  the  banquet- 
ing house  is  to  be  filled,  the  rough  work  must  be  done.  We* 
have  sat  too  long  in  our  cushioned  pews  waiting  for  the  masses, 
and  the  congregations  have  grown  thin  in  about  the  proportion 
that  the  upholstery  has  grown  in  elegance.  For  this  most 
honorable  work  the  best  members  must  be  selected,  as  young 
Barnabas  and  Saul  were  culled  from  the  early  disciples  for  a 
special  mission.  The  qualifications  are  love  of  sacrifice,  heroic 
boldness,  patience  and  unfaltering  hopefulness.  Would  that  all 
were  thus  endowed,  but  they  are  not. 

Now  as  if  to  meet  these  conditions  a  great  band  of  young 
men  were  brought  into  the  ranks  of  the  church  in  the  revivals 
of  1857  and  1858,  and  a  large  proportion  of  them  were  subse- 
quently trained  to  endure  hardness  in  the  camp  and  to  learn 
through  the  agency  of  the  Christian  Commission  and  otherwise 
the  power  of  direct  personal  effort  for  the  souls  of  men.  The 
self-sacrifice  that  found  ample  scope  in  the  hospitals  and  prisons 
of  the  South  has  thrown  itself  into  the  cause  of  the  ignorant 
and  perishing  at  homeland  the  impetus  of  that  mighty  wave  of 
Christian  philanthropy  has  carried  it  over  the  whole  Union,  and 
is  rolling  onward  to  the  future.  It  has  found  a  new  mission 
and  is  addressing  itself  to  it.  Now  it  is  only  a  suggestion  of 
enlightened  common  sense  that  those  of  similar  spirit  and 
aims  should  take  advantage  of  the  principle  of  organization  if 
noore  may  be  accomplished  for  Christ  thereby.  But  here  the 
objection  is  urged  that  a  voluntary  human  organization 

**  Assumes  that  the  Church  to  which  God  has  given  the  mission  of  saving 
the  world  is  not  fitted  for  its  work,  or  is  not  equal  to  it,  and  that  man  can 
devise  some  better  way  for  doing  God's  work."  • 

^  Princeton  Review,  Jan.  1868.    Art.  Pastorate  for  the  Times. 
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It  would  be  a  sufficient  reply  that  the  Church  is  still  doing  its 
work  through  the  agency  of  the  human  organization,  and  is 
showing  its  fitness  and  sufficiency  in  adapting  itself  to  circum- 
stances by  devising  new  instrumentalities  as  new  occasions 
arise.  But  the  objection  evidently  proceeds  on  certain  restricted 
principles  of  church  polity,  which  furnish  an  argument  against 
their  validity  in  the  very  fact  of  their  inadaptibility  to  the 
,  demands  of  the  age.  Our  Saviour  did  not  bequeath  a  formal 
organization  to  his  Church,  but  enunciated  certain  principles 
which  should  develop  variously  according  to  their  free  Christian 
life  and  necessities.    As  Archbishop  Whately  has  said : — 

"  While  by  the  inspiration  of  Him  who  knew  what  was  in  man  the  apostles 
delineated  those  Christian  principles  which  man  could  not  have  devised  for 
himself,  each  church  has  been  left  by  (he  same  divine  foresight  to  make  the 
application  of  those  principles,  and,  while  steering  its  course  by  the  chart 
and  compass  which  His  holy  word  supplies,  to  regulate  for  itself  the  sails  and 
rudder  according  to  the  winds  and  currents  it  may  meet  with." 

Let  us  indicate  briefly  what  those  principles  are  as  they  bear 
upon  the  subject  before  us. 

First. — It  is  the  right  and  duty  of  each  individual  to  do  all 
he  can  to  extend  the  kingdom  o*f  Christ.  The  commission  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature  was  given  not  to  the  Church 
as  organized,  but  to  individuals.  It  was  so  understood  by  the 
earliest  disciples  who,  when  driven  from  ^Jerusalem  by  persecu- 
tion, "  went  everywhere  preaching  the  word."  *  For  this  pur- 
pose each  individual  is  in  direct  connection  with  the  Head  of 
the  Church,  and  endued  immediately  with  the  power  to  fulfil 
the  mission. 

Second. — There  is  a  social  principle  by  which  those  who  love 
Christ  are  drawn  together  for  mutual  help  and  encouragement, 
and  the  more  perfect  fulfilment  of  the  work  of  the  Master. 
The  first  and  most  important  expression  of  this  principle  is  the 
Church,  the  permanent  body  of  Christ  on  earth,  representing 
the  corporate  life  of  Christianity  in  the  world,  and  consolidating 

*  Acts  8:  4. 
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the  results  of  Christian  eflfort  in  a  visible  city  of  God,  Its  pecu- 
liarity is  that  it  is  the  residence  of  Christ,  not  merely  as  abiding 
in  the  individuals,  but  as  his  "  body."  The  "  fulness  of  him 
that  fiUeth  all  in  all." 

But  this  social  tendency  is  not  limited  to  the  Church  struc- 
ture. Other  associations  are  formed  by  the  same  organific 
impulse  for  specific  purposes,  and  are  valuable  according  to 
their  usefulness.  They  are  not  on  the  same  basis  as  the  Church, 
though  composed  of  similar  material.  The  Church  is  pervaded 
by  the  divine  presence  in  its  organized  capacity,  as  signified  by 
the  sacraments.  The  others  are  simply  Christian  organizations, 
ancillary  to  the  divine  institution,  but  having  no  organic  con- 
nection with  it.  They  are  each  free  and  independent  modes  of 
action  for  the  common  Redeemer  animated  by  the  same  spirit 
and  aiming  at  a  conunon  object.  But  the  relations  though  not 
formed,  are  real  and  intimate.  They  may  be  indicated  as 
follows  : 

The  Church  and  the  Association  are  related  as  constituency 
and  representative^  not  by  actual  choice,  but  by  the  divine 
providential  call  to  the  individuals.  Each  church  has  the  influ- 
ence that  it  throws  into  it,  and  works  and  weighs  by  the  per- 
sonal energy  and  weight  of  its  representation.  All  outside 
unregenerate  material  has  thus  far  proved  a  source  of  weakness 
rather  than  of  strength.  The  demand  is  for  the  most  thor- 
oughly Christian  forces — the  cream  of  the  Church,  its  highest 
vigor  and  valor.  With  this  body  in  the  van,  the  whole  Church 
is  in  the  closest  spiritual  relations.  Every  success  should  send 
a  thrill  of  sympathetic  exultation  through  all  the  ranks — every 
discomfiture  should  unite  every  heart  in  prayer  for  help  and 
deliverance. 

Again. — ^The  Church  stands  in  the  relation  of  a  patron  to  the 
Association.  The  young  men  possess  the  physical  force,  the 
energy  of  will,  and  the  power  of  despatch  requisite  for  the  van, 
but  they  need  the  council  of  mature  wisdom  and  the  guide  of 
experience.  They  are  not  under  the  control  or  guardianship 
of  any  human  authority,  but  they  have  a  right  to  expect  from 
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the  churches  all  the  helps  to  success  that  the  true  friends  of  the 
cause  can  furnish.  That  assistance  has  not  been  withheld.  It 
was  through  the  influence  of  such  men  as  Dr.  Swain  of  Provi- 
dence, and  Dr.  Peet  of  Albany,  that  the  general  conTention  last 
year  was  led  to  tidopt  such  judicious  resolutions  in  reference  to 
the  question  of  amusements.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  great 
body  of  evangelical  pastors  are  in  cordial  sympathy  with  the 
Associations,  and  are  ready  to  serve  them  in  all  possible  ways. 
The  attitude  of  the  churches  generally  is  that  of  generous  sup- 
porters— nay,  even  of  enthusiastic  admirers.  The  exceptions 
are  trifling  and  due  to  local  circumstances.  In  the  joyous 
sense  of  liberty  and  exhilarated  by  the  success  of  their  noble 
mission,  let  the  young  men  be  careful  to  avoid  the  cultivation 
of  unworthy  sentiments  or  the  expression  of  derogatory  opinions 
respecting  any  branch  of  the  Church.  With  all  its  faults  it  is 
beloved  of  God,  and  no  weapon  that  is  formed  against  it,  though 
by  the  hands  of  its  own  children,  will  be  permitted  to  prosper. 
Let  the  Association  honor  the  Church,  so  shall  her  days  be  long 
in  the  land  which  the  Lord  her  God  giveth  her. 

Thirdly. — Both  are  co-laborers  in  a  conunon  cause.  The 
Association  is  based  upon  the  Bible,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being 
the  corner-stone  of  their  creed.  Their  vitality  is  drawn  from 
the  same  sources,  and  their  spirit  is  in  perfect  harmony  with 
that  of  all  earnest  workers  for  Christ.  Their  aim  is  not  to 
build  up  a  new  institution,  but  simply  to  enlarge  and  strengthen 
the  churches.  There  is  no  rivalry  but  the  rivalry  of  love,  and 
there  can  be  no  just  groiuid  for  jealousy  for  the  honor  of  the 
earlier  laborers,  for  all  are  building  on  the  same  temple.  It 
will  bo  remembered  that  in  ancient  times  two  new  prophets 
made  their  appearance  in  the  camp  during  the  administration 
of  Moses,  whose  efibrts  awakened  considerable  consternation 
among  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  congregation : — 

**  And  there  ran  a  young  man  and  told  Moses  and  said,  Eldad  and  Medad 
do  prophecy  in  the  camp.  And  JoBhua,  the  son  of  Nun,  the  serrant  of 
Moses,  one  of  his  young  men,  answered  and  said,  My  Lord  Moses  forbid 
them.     And  Moses  said  unto  him,  Enviest  thou  for  my  sake  ?    Would  God 
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that  all  the  Lord's  people  were  prophets,  and  that  the  Lord  would  put  his 
spirit  upon  them." 

The  work  of  the  Association  bears  marks  of  a  divine  inspira- 
tion.   We  welcome  them  as  allies. 

It  still  remains  for  us  to  advert,  as  briefly  as  possible,  to  a 
few  of  the  important  benefits  that  have  already  accrued  to  the 
Church.  Though  not  yet  fully  developed,  or  even  completely 
organized,  the  influence  of  the  movement  is  already  distinctly 
felt,  and  some  of  its  results  can  be  clearly  distinguished.  We 
shi^l  refer  to  only  two  points. 

The  Association  has  revived  the  original  method  of  evangel- 
ization, by  the  united  agencies  of  work  and  talk.  The  creed  of 
the  founders  of  New  England  has  been  summed  up  in  three 
articles, — faith  in  God,  faith  in  man,  faith  in  work.  Under 
such  inspiration  they  built  for  the  future,  and  the  churches, 
schools,  colleges,  homes,  equal  laws  and  liberty  of  to-day  are 
the  result.  But  their  character  and  work  made  them  silent 
and  comparatively  unaggressive.  Like  the  palm  that  develops 
from  within,  and  not  by  layers  on  the  outside,  they  shot 
upwards  into  the  heavens  in  stately  majesty.  They  only  asked 
for  room  to  grow  ;  they  did  not  aim  to  make  disciples  from 
without.  Their  object  was  not  so  much  to  extend  their  prin- 
ciples as  to  perfect  them.  Surrounded  by  a  wilderness,  they 
had  not  the  occasion  for  personal  efibrt  among  unbelievers  that 
the  English  Puritans  had  whom  Cromwell  urged  to  preach  on 
all  occasions  whether  ordained  or  not.  They  purposed  to 
develop  a  theocratic  commonwealth,  and  were  looking  for  more 
light  to  lead  the  way  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  Reformation. 
Their  instrument  was  the  ponderous  sermon,  and  their  conver- 
sation was  a  kind  of  fragmentary  sermonizing.  The  idea  of 
talk  was  foreign  to  their  work,  as  savoring  of  the  superficial 
and  the  evanescent.  But  when  the  work  of  founding  the 
nation  had  been  achieved,  and  the  new  areas  of  our  expanding 
domain  were  thrown  open  for  immigration,  the  followers  of 
Wesley  began  to  multiply,  and  a  prominent  article  of  tlieir 
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creed  was  faith  in  talk.  John  Wesley  had  learned  the  yalue  of 
Christian  talk  from  his  mother,  whose  custom  it  had  been  to 
set  apart  the  evenings  of  the  week  for  conversation  with  her 
children.  It  first  developed  itself  in  London  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  class-meeting, — ^his  training  institution  for  talk, — 
and  afterwards  found  expression  in  the  lay  ministry,  which,  for 
the  first  twenty  years,  bore  the  burden  of  the  work  in  this 
country.  The  practical  dootrine  was,  that  all  the  Lord's  people 
are  sent  to  preach;  and  their  motto,  ^^Is  thy  heart  as  my 
heart  ?  If  it  be,  give  me  thy  hand."  In  this  way  each  shoot 
was  laid  down  to  root  and  make  a  new  vine,  and  the  natural 
result  is  that  to-day  nearly  one-fifth  of  our  population  is 
embraced  in  that  communion. 

Taking  now  these  two  agencies,  solid  work  and  earnest  talk, 
this  new  organization  arms  itself  for  the  work  of  the  hour.  It 
is  the  apostolic-ideal-working-talkers.  The  method  of  reaching 
men  by  the  avenue  of  the  mind  alone  has  been  clung  to  with 
the  greatest  tenacity.  Ideas  have  been  hurled  at  long  range 
long  after  it  became  evident  that  little  effect  was  produced.  It 
had  been  apparently  forgotten  that  the  Saviour  taught  us  to 
find  men  through  their  sympathies.  The  experiments  that 
were  made  with  the  soldier  and  sailor  were  attended  with 
signal  success,  and  now  the  application  is  to  be  general.  There 
are  four  obvious  advantages.  (1.)  It  secures  sympathy.  The 
parties  are  brought  at  once  to  the  common  level  of  their 
humanity.  The  first  condition  of  help  is  to  ignore  all  differ- 
ences and  meet  on  the  universal  platform.  (2.)  It  fastens  the 
grasp  on  the  individual.  There  is  a  concentration  of  power. 
Acquaintance  with  human  nature,  clear  knowledge  of  truth, 
dexterity  in  handling  the  arguments  of  persuasion,  boldness  in 
facing  opposition,  and  the  overmastering  desire  to  save,  fasten 
the  grapnel  of  love  upon  the  heart.  It  is  a  species  of  wrestling. 
The  enemy  must  fall.  (3.)  It  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  reach 
the  hardest  cases.  No  other  means  are  flexible  enough  to 
follow  the  heart  in  its  evasions,  or  to  meet  it  in  its  perpetual 
changes  of  front.    None  gives  you  such  opportimity  to  simplify 
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and  repeat  without  tediousness.  None  enables  you  to  accumu- 
late power  by  persistence  like  this.  It  gives  scope  for  all  the 
versatility,  logic,  pathos  and  fire  that  an  inspired  heart  can 
command.  The  conversation  of  Dr.  Spencer  with  the  con- 
sumptive young  Irishman  is  an  illustration  of  how  philosophy, 
theology  and  logic,. fused  in  Christian  love,  may  be  embodied 
in  earnest  talk  to  conquer  the  stoutest  infidelity.  Mr.  Moody, 
of  Chicago,  and  Mr.  Burnell,  of  Wisconsin,  are  daily  testing 
the  virtue  of  the  same  weapons  in  the  saloons  and  gambling 
hells,  where  Satan's  seat  is,  with  even  more  conspicuous  success. 
The  Association  is  doing  a  great  service  to  the  Church  in 
illustrating  the  value  of  Christian  talk.  The  enemy  is  willing 
we  should  have  all  the  sermons,  if  he  can  have  all  the  talk. 
Nor  do  we  disparage  preaching  in  its  true  idea  by  this  remark. 
The  successes  of  the  first  three  centuries  were  achieved  by  men 
who  spoke  of  Christ  unhampered  by  contrivances  for  breaking 
the  line  of  sympathy  with  the  people.  They  preached  in 
houses,  ships,  prisons,  palaces,  and  under  the  open  sky.  That 
way  of  preaching  must  be  restored,  and  we  are  under  obliga- 
tions to  any  agency  that  shall  hasten  such  a  consummation. 
But  perhaps  the  pre-eminent  effect  of  the  Association  upon  the 
Church  is  the  promotion  of  union  among  Christians.  The 
bond  of  imion  between  the  various  branches  of  the  Church  is  to 
be  sought,  not  in  the  adoption  of  common  rites,  nor  in  a  com- 
pliance with  prescribed  forms  of  government  or  doctrine,  nor 
in  uniformity  of  opinion  or  belief,  where  latitude  must  be 
allowed  for  peculiarities  of  mental  constitution  and  diversity 
in  education  and  circumstances,  but  rather  in  the  object  to  be 
attained.  But  one  absolutely  essential  requisite  is  demanded, 
viz.,  that  the  Bible  shall  be  the  platform.  There  all  workers 
can  join  hands,  for  there  is  but  one  Christian  spirit  the  world 
over  and  the  ages  through.  This  is  the  platform  of  the 
Christian  Association.  It  makes  no  inquiries  respecting  church 
affiliations.  It  ignores  theological  discussion,  except  as  an 
indispensable  means  to  the  discovery  of  duty.  Its  absorbing 
earnestness  sweeps  away  minor  obstructions.    The  contagion  of 
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1.   The  Teachings  of  Jesus. 

The  truths  that  he  sets  forth  are  eternal.  He  comes  out  of 
eternity  to  teach  men  the  way  of  salvation.  The  knowledge 
of  other  teachers  is  experimental,  imperfect,  fragmentary.  What 
has  man  by  his  unaided  reason  learned  respecting  those  great 
questions  that  agitate  the  human  heart — the  forgiveness  of  sin, 
and  the  immortal  life  ?  Speculation  is  inadequate,  and  if  the 
questions  came  within  its  sphere  no  certain  results  could  be 
reached.  The  human  heart  in  this  realm  wants  words  that 
are  assured,  teachings  that  are  with  authority.  These  Christ 
gives.  He  is  able  to  solve  all  questions  that  have  troubled 
men's  hearts,  for  his  knowledge  is  perfect  and  underived.  He 
tells  men  what  this  life  has  to  do  with  the  life  to  come,  and 
how  they  may  secure  beyond  a  doubt,  life  and  light  and  ever- 
lasting blessedness. 

If  we  look  at  the  method  of  the  teachings,  it  is  extraordinary 
— ^very  diflferent  from  that  of  Moses  or  David,  or  any  of  the 
philosophers  of  the  ages.  He  wrote  nothing  except  in  the 
solitary  instance  when  he  stooped  and  wrote  upon  the  sand. 
He  called  no  disciple  to  him  as  an  amanuensis.  And  yet  he 
attaches  tlie  greatest  importance  to  his  sayings.  "  Whosoever 
heareth  these  sayings  of  mine  and  doeth  them,  I  will  liken  him 
to  a  wise  man  who  built  his  house  upon  a  rock."  The  truths 
that  he  sets  forth  are  the  foundation  of  an  everlasting  king- 
dom ;  and  yet  no  stenographer  is  among  his  auditors.  Men 
who  have  written  works  which  they  hoped  would  have  a  lasting 
reputation,  and  would  be  resorted  to  as  a  source  of  instruction 
by  coming  generations,  have  taken  the  greatest  pains  to  give  to 
their  views  the  most  exact  statement — writing  and  re-writing 
with  the  greatest  care,  that  their  theories  might  be  fully 
amplified. 

How  diflferent  the  case  of  Jesus.  He  purposed  that  his 
gospel  should  be  preached  among  all  nations,  and  yet  he  takes 
no  measures  to  write  out  a  system  of  divinity,  which  shall  be 
an  authoritative  and  exact  statement  of  those  truths  wliich  it  was 
his  mission  to  this  world  to  communicate.     We  have  fragments 
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of  addresses,  fragments  of  conyersations,  but  at  the  time  of  his 
death  we  have  no  knowledge  that  a  line  of  his  life  had  been 
put  in  a  permanent  form  as  a  literary  record.  This  were  inex- 
plicable except  on  the  ground  that  the  Holy  Spirit  would  fill 
the  gap  by  his  own  agency.  And  this  is  just  where  Jesus  leaves 
it.  He  promises  the  Comforter  who  is  the  "  Spirit  of  Truth." 
He  was  not  only  to  take  of  the  things  of  Christ  and  show  them 
to  the  disciples  and  guide  them  into  all  truth,  but  Jesus  dis- 
tinctly said  "  He  shall  bring  all  things  to  your  remembrance, 
whatsoever  I  have  said  unto  you."  When  then  the  evangelists 
gather  up  the  memorabilia  of  the  life  of  JesUs,  though  the 
record  looks  indeed  like  a  fugitive  collection  of  fragments  of 
addresses,  parts  of  conversations,  interspersed  with  narrative, 
still  we  have  the  highest  confidence  in  these  Gospels,  because 
we  believe  that  we  have  in  them  the  mind  of  the  Spirit.  We 
believe  that  we  have  in  them  the  fulfilment  of  Christ's  promise 
that  his  teachings  should  be  brought  to  their  remembrance. 
And  again,  when  we  read  the  epistles  of  Paul  or  John,  we 
believe  that  we  have  the  fulfilment  of  the  other  promise, 
that  the  Spirit  should  guide  them  into  all  truth. 

John  the  Baptist  had  foreshadowed  the  comprehensiveness  of 
his  mission  when  he  said,  "  Think  not  to  say  within  yourselves, 
we  have  Abraham  to  our  father ;  for  I  say  unto  you  that  God  is 
able  of  these  stones  to  raise  up  children  unto  Abraham."  Christ 
made  no  distinction  between  men  on  account  of  their  nation- 
ality. When  the  question  was  asked  him,  "  Who  is  my  neigh- 
bor ?  "  he  spoke  that  parable  which  cut  at  the  roots  of  Jewish 
pride.  It  was  not  the  priest  or  Levite  that  succored  the 
wounded  man,  but  the  despised  Samaritan.  When  his  disciples 
fell  into  a  strife  among  themselves  in  regard  to  the  matter  of 
precedence  in  his  kingdom,  he  took  a  child  and  set  him  in  the 
midst  of  them,  and  said,  ^^  Whosoever  shall  humble  himself  as 
tliis  little  child,  the  same  is  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
No  encouragement  in  these  words  for  the  man  that  is  swollen 
with  self-conceit  and  selfish  ambition. 
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What  Jew  ever  spoke  such  words  as  these  of  Jesus  ? 

The  artificial  distinctions  of  society  he  did  not  regard.  Hence 
the  question  of  the  fault-finding  Pharisees,  "  Why  eateth  your 
master  with  publicans  and  sinners  ?  The  value  of  man  as  man 
is  revealed  in  his  teachings  as  never  before.  The  name  that 
he  took,  "  Son  of  Man,"  is  very  significant.  Everything  in 
the  mission  of  Jesus  showed  that  he  was  entirely  free  from 
all  Jewish  prejudices.  When  questioned  about  the  tribute- 
money,  he  said,  "  Bender  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are 
Caesar's  and  unto   God  the  things  that  are  God's.'* 

He  treated  a  Samaritan  or  a  Roman  as  kindly  as  a  Jew. 
Did  he  esteem  himself  a  successor  of  David,  a  king  of  the  Jews, 
a  deliverer  of  his  nation  ?  The  horizon  of  his  vision  was  not 
limited  by  the  boundaries  of  Judea.  His  work  was  not  the 
work  of  one  age,  like  that  of  Joshua  or  Gideon.  His  teachings 
show  no  particular  impress  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
Where  else  can  a  historic  character  be  found,  who  is  not  in  his 
plans  and  mental  development,  and  writings,  if  he  were  a  writer, 
in  a  certain  sense  a  creation  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived  ? 
Certainly  Socrates,  Seneca,  Dante,  Shakspeare  and  Bacon, 
those  intellectual  princes  of  former  ages  were.  Neither  of 
them  would  be  to-day,  if  living,  what  he  was  in  his  own  time. 
But  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  as  the  man  and  the  teacher  you  may 
say,  "  Jesus  Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day  and  forever.'* 
How  often  do  we  take  up  a  biography  and  read  "  Life  and 
Times  of  Charles  James  Fox,"  "  Madame  de  Stael,"  or  some  other 
celebrated  personage,  and  as  we  examine  the  work,  we  find  the 
author  attempting  to  show  what  the  influences  of  the  times 
were  upon  the  character  delineated  to  make  it  what  it  was. 

Such  men  as  Robespierre  and  Danton  seem  to  have  sprung 
up  from  the  whirling  elements  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived, 
like  the  fabled  Aphrodite  from  the  foam  of  the  sea.  But  no 
writer,  unless  he  were  an  unbelieving  Strauss  or  romancing 
Renan,  would  entitle  a  life  of  Jesus  Christ,  "  Life  and  Times 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,"  for  the  reason  that  "  times,"  in  that 
connection  would  savor  very  much  of  irreverence. 
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True  the  child  Jesus  was  born  when  Augustus  Caesar  was  the 
head  of  the  Roman  empire  and  the  first  Herod  governor  of 
Judea,  but  Jesus  essentially  belongs  no  more  to  that  age  of  the 
world  than  to  the  times  of  Moses  or  Washington,  for  he  is  the 
teacher  of  all  ages.  He  put  himself  in  full  connection  with 
Moses  and  the  prophets,  and  expounded  their  teachings  con- 
cerning himself.  He  projected  his  life  and  his  work  into  future 
ages.  He  set  forth  the  unchanging  principles  of  pure  truth. 
"  The  words  that  I  speak  unto  you,  they  are  spirit  and  they  are 
life."  They  were  the  disclosure  of  "  the  mystery  which  had 
been  hid  from  ages  and  from  generations.' '  And  hence  in 
them  was  the  consummation  of  all  the  Messianic  hopes  of  the 
devout  of  the  first  ages. 

If  the  work  of  Jesus  were  that  of  a  simply  human  teacher, 
why  should  not  the  world  outgrow  his  teachings,  and  the  New 
Testament  be  shelved  like  other  books  once  famous  but  now 
supplanted  by  something  better  adapted  to  the  times  ?  It  seems 
scarcely  possible  for  a  thoughtful  reader  of  the  Gospels  to  mis- 
take Christ's  own  thought  of  his  teachings  and  his  work.  He 
evidently  regarded  his  truth  as  comprehensive  as  the  wants  of 
humanity,  and  as  enduring  as  time ;  not  only  something  that 
was  to  be  the  life  of  the  Jewish  or  Koman  world  in  the  age  of 
the  Caesars,  but  the  perpetual  life  of  the  world,  in  its  revolu- 
tions of  thought  and  everchanging  civilizations.  While  his 
teachings  evidently  sum  up  all  the  past,  they  also  cover  all  the 
future.  Hence  his  gospel  is  peculiarly  full  of  anticipation. 
His  kingdom  is  founded  on  the  theory  of  a  gradual  develop- 
ment. The  influences  of  his  truth  are  to  flow  out  into  the 
world  like  the  rivers  that  went  out  of  Eden.  Hence  the  work 
appointed  to  his  servants  is  given  for  all  ages  unto  the  end  of 
the  world.  He  teaches  them  not  to  despise  the  day  of  small 
things,  for  stupendous  results  are  united  to  small  beginnings. 
He  unites  the  first  sowing  with  the  final  harvest.  He  bridges 
over  all  ages  to  that  day  when  the  Son  of  Man  shall  come 
with  power  and  great  glory  in  the  clouds  of  heaven.     His 
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gospel  is  the  chart  of  men.  The  loosing  of  the  seals  of  the 
future  doubtless  will  amplify  statements  but  partially  under- 
stood when  given,  but  not  a  jot  of  his  words  shall  fail,  not  a 
tittle  grow  effete. 

2.  Bis  Revelation  of  God. 

Our  view  of  the  teachings  of  the  New  Testament  will  depend 
very  much  on  our  view  of  Clirist.  Just  so  far  as  his  character 
is  exalted  in  our  thought  does  the  importance  of  his  work  rise 
before  us.  If  we  regard  him  as  a  mere  man,  or  as  an  angelic 
being  sent  into  the  world  to  accomplish  his  work  in  the  same 
way  that  Moses  or  Samuel  accomplished  his,  the  New  Testa- 
ment, under  such  an  interpretation,  is  just  another  book,  and 
the  work  of  Jesus  another  work  from  what  it  is,  when  he  is 
regarded  as  God  manifest  in  the  flesh.  The  Messianic  work  is 
brought  down  from  its  heavenly  plane  and  its  vast  and  compre- 
hensive issues  to  be  viewed  as  an  earthly  work,  the  same  in 
kind  with  that  of  other  servants  of  God.  And  when  this  view 
of  the  person  and  work  of  Christ  is  taken,  it  loses  the  chief  ele- 
ments of  its  power  over  the  human  heart.  That  which  is  most 
noble,  humane  and  elevating  in  the  history  of  many  centuries 
has  been  undertaken  and  achieved  by  men  who  were  encouraged 
by  tlie  belief  that  Christ  was  a  divine  being,  bringing  down 
from  the  eternal  throne  the  offer  of  a  full  and  free  salvation  to 
the  wretched  and  lost  of  earth.  Man  wants  help  of  one  who  is 
not  under  the  same  limitations  with  himself,  who  is  not  shut  in 
by  the  walls  of  sense,  who  knows  the  counsels  of  the  infinite 
and  the  secrets  of  invisible  worlds.  And  in  Christ  he  finds  one 
who  unlocks  the  mysteries  of  Providence,  declares  a  divine  order 
in  the  mixed  events  of  this  life,  and  opens  ultimately  everlasting 
blessedaess  to  all  who  will  renounce  their  sins  and  keep  the 
commandments  of  God. 

When  we  consider  the  character,  words  and  acts  of  Jesus, 
they  are  entirely  out  of  harmony  with  the  theory  that  he  was 
simply  man, — a  deceiver  or  an  enthusiast.  His  life  in  its  mani- 
festation, unwavering  purpose,  siulessness  and  consciousness  of 
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communion  with  the  invisible  Father^  stands  entirely  alone  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  If  viewed  as  simply  an  earthly  life, 
was  there  anything  in  the  surroundings  of  the  child  Jesus,  in 
the  city  of  Nazareth,  that  contributed  to  'the  development  of  a 
life  of  such  unapproachable  grandeur  ?  Did  this  city  with  its 
unenviable  reputation  furnish  special  privileges  for  spiritual 
advancement  ? 

As  we  look  upon  this  Nazarene  emerging  from  obscurity, 
rising  above  his  disabilities  and  suddenly  standing  forth  a  spot- 
less character,  full  of  holy  power  and  spiritual  illumination,  we 
say,  as  ''  no  man  could  do  the  works  that  he  did  unless  Ood 
were  with  him,"  so  no  man  could  be  the  person  that  Jesus 
was  imless  he  had  such  connection  with  God  as  was  never  given 
to  any  other  man.  If  one  insists  that  he  is  mere  man,  and 
should  assume  that  God  gave  him  protection,  illumination  and 
other  extraordinary  gifts,  it  is  to  be  answered  that  it  is  incredi- 
ble that  God  should  have  miglitily  multiplied  gifts  to  one  who 
thus  stands  separate  from  sinners  and  exalted  immeasurably  in 
power  and  virtue  above  all  other  men,  and  who  in  consequence 
of  this  divine  illumination  and  invigoration,  falls  into  the  great- 
est conceivable  mistake  respecting  his  own  character  and  work. 
Vast  gifts,  spotless  purity,  heavenly  illumination,  sublime  conse- 
cration to  duty,  overflowing  benevolence  and  obedience  unto 
death,  united  with  an  error  so  stupendous  that  all  other  human 
mistakes  are  dwarfed  into  insignificance,  in  comparison ; — ^it 
staggers  us  seriously  to  contemplate  such  a  combination!  The 
man  who  will  hold  to  a  hypothesis  so  discordant  with  all  that 
seems  to  be  fixed  in  ethics  and  religion,  is  prepared  to  become 
a  universal  doubter.  If  Jesus  be  mere  man,  why  have  we  not 
had  in  the  history  of  the  world,  in  every  generation,  one  or 
more  Messiahs  for  the  encouragement  and  instruction  of  men  ? 
Why  should  not  Messiahs  go  forth  from  age  to  age  as  well  as 
Qther  messengers  of  God,  to  correct,  guide  and  enlighten  the 
world  ? 

Whatever  may  be  said  by  the  most  sceptical  of  his  person  and 
work,  no  fact  of  history  is  more  evident  than  that  there  has 
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been  but  one  Jesus  Christ.  Though  he  is  man,  perfect  beyond 
all  his  fellows,  yet  between  him  and  all  men  there  is  a  separa- 
tion which  relates  not  to  measure  of  development  but  which 
pertains  to  the  essential  elements  of  his  life.  His  humanity  is 
intense,  for  it  is  the  unmarred  root ;  but  it  is  interpenetrated 
with  an  element  which  makes  it  essentially  distinct  from  the 
universal  humanity  of  the  world.  Hence  we  say  the  doctrine 
of  the  incarnation  harmonizes  the  diverse  elements  in  the  char- 
acter of  Jesus,  and  gives  the  only  solution  which  can  cover  all 
the  facts  of*  the  case.  It  may  be  said  that  the  union  of  the 
divine  and  human  is  perplexing  to  the  understanding ;  but  it 
removes  other  perplexities  which  ought  to  trouble  us  much 
more  because  they  are  much  nearer  the  sphere  of  our  knowledge- 
It  may  be  pronounced  a  mystery.  Very  true,  but  it  is  no 
gratuitous  mystery,  for  it  is  the  solvent  of  facts  which,  without 
it,  seem  not  only  inexplicable,  but  contradictory. 

While  the  incarnation  involves  a  great  change  in  the  relations 
of  the  Word,  his  essential  nature  must  remain  unchanged.  The 
change  does  not  involve  essential  loss.  The  act  of  creation  is 
no  more  comprehensible  than  the  incarnation.  For  we  cannot 
conceive  of  creation  out  of  nothing. 

If  it  be  objected  that  it  is  scarce  credible  that  the  conditions 
of  existence  that  the  divine  Son  should  be  so  much  changed  as 
is  involved  in  the  incarnation,  it  may  be  said  that  the  creation 
itself  must  have  changed  the  existence  of  the  divine  Being, 
because  he  then  became  a  ruler  and  supporter  of  the  worlds  he 
had  made,  things  which  could  not  be  before  the  creation.  If 
inability  to  comprehend  it  is  sufficient  reason  for  rejecting  the 
incarnation,  the  creation  may  be  rejected  on  the  same  ground. 
And  if  a  man  sets  out  in  his  investigations  of  the  high  themes 
of  theology  with  the  purpose  of  believing  no  more  than  he  can 
understand,  his  creed  will  be  a  very  short  one.  We  reduce  our 
belief  to  formulas  ;  we  test  the  formulas  by  many  inspired  state- 
ments. Tliough  we  may  not  bo  able  to  understand  or  rather 
comprehend  the  formulated  dogma,  yet  we  may  be  sure  that  it 
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is  correct.  An  algebraic  formula  may  have  factors  of  unknown 
values  and  irreducible,  and  yet  the  equation  is  known  to  be 
true  as  a  mathematical  statement. 

So  in  the  higher  truths  of  religion  we  have  unknown  values. 
Even  of  those  statements  which  we  think  we  comprehend,  we 
have,  perhaps,  only  an  approximate  value.  Coming  to  a  character 
so  unique  as  that  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  we  do  well  to  have  a 
childlike  faith  in  the  acceptance  of  inspired  statements,  knowing 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  find  out  God  unto  perfection.  Indeed 
a  God  understood  were  no  God. 

8.  flt5  Redemptive  Work. 

The  spirit  of  his  mission  is  comprehended  in  his  words  at  the 
publican's  table,  "  The  Son  of  Man  is  come  to  seek  and  to  save 
that  which  was  lost."  His  work  is  as  great  as  the  need  of  man. 
He  makes  it  full  'and  perfect  to  this  end.  Although  there  was 
so  much  in  the  lives  of  men  to  shock  him,  the  perfection  of  his 
nature  making  him  the  more  painfully  conscious  of  the  deform- 
ing work  of  sin,  yet  he  is  willing  to  undertake  the  work  of 
salvation,  however  great  its  cost.  "  Hereby  perceive  we  the 
love  of  God,  because  he  laid  down  his  life  for  us."  The  gifts  of 
healing  were  preliminary  to  this  greatest  gift.  They  not  only 
relieved  the  distressed,  but  they  symbolized  the  greater  spiritual 
gifts  which  he  could  impart. 

The  lives  of  other  men  are  cast  in  the  world  as  a  season  of 
trial.  The  taint  of  sin  is  in  them.  They  need  redemption. 
They  are  looking  for  a  savior, — Jesus  comes.  Emmanuel  is  his 
name.  He  is  the  fulfilment  of  ages  of  hope.  Before  his  death 
and  resurrection  his  disciples  had  projected  his  work  on  an 
earthly  plane.  It  was,  in  their  first  apprehension,  the  work  of 
a  prophet  or  teacher  sent  from  God.  The  crucifixion  and 
entombment  came,  and  that  earthly  kingdom  which  in  fancy 
had  risen  into  majestic  proportion,  and  seemed  perhaps  more 
tangible  than  ever,  a  few  days  before,  when  Jesus  made  his 
triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem,  fell  into  ruins.    Their  hopes. 
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like  the  bodj  of  their  Master,  were  buried.  Like  its  head  the 
kingdom  is  resurrected.  It  is  no  longer  of  this  world.  The 
disciples  no  longer  cast  the  work  of  their  Master  on  an  earthly 
plane.  He  is  to  them  more  than  prophet,  teacher  and  worker  of 
miracles.  He  is  the  Conqueror  of  death,  the  Lord  of  life,  and 
the  Redeemer  of  men.  They  beheld  him  ascend  to  the  seat  of 
universal  dominion.  The  promise  of  the  coming  of  the  Com- 
forter is  fulfilled  to  them.  They  now  understand  his  words  to 
Pilate,  "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world."  Hence  Paul  says 
to  the  Corinthians,  "  Though  we  have  known  Christ  after  the 
flesh,  yet  now  henceforth  know  we  him  no  more."  The  change 
which  is  wrought  in  the  apostles,  not  by  their  meeting  Jesus 
and  accepting  the  testimony  of  John  that  he  is  the  Messias,  not 
by  hearing  his  unparalleled  teachings  and  witnessing  his  mighty 
works,  but  by  the  apprehension  of  the  end  of  the  teachings  and 
works,  redemption^  is  most  significant  in  respect  to  the  power  of 
that  element  in  moving  the  hearts  of  men.  His  life  is  seen 
henceforth  to  be  the  hope  of  the  world. 

Any  philosopher,  or  teacher,  or  ruler,  or  sage,  that  has  ever 
figured  in  any  age,  might  have  been  spared,  and  the  world 
perhaps  would  have  scarce  known  the  diflFerence.  Some  other 
man  might  have  accomplished  the  same  work.  If  Luther  had 
not  stood  forth  as  the  leader  in  the  great  Reformation,  some 
other  man  would  have  felt  called  perhaps  to  do  very  nearly  the 
same  work  that  he  accomplished.  Certainly  the  movement 
that  he  led  would  have  taken  place  with  substantially  the  same 
results.  And  thus  it  is  with  the  life  of  any  man.  How  dififer- 
ent  with  Jesus  Christ!  Every  man's  life  must  have  a  vital 
connection  with  him,  or  there  is  no  true  life. 

There  are  many  great  human  schemes  in  which  we  are  very 
much  interested,  which  are  perhaps  of  such  a  character  that 
they  cannot  in  the  slightest  degree  affect  our  personal  well-being. 
We  may  read,  for  example,  a  history  of  the  conquests  of  Alex- 
ander, or  of  the  battles  of  Julius  Caesar,  or  the  campaigns  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington ;  we  get  some  instruction ;  a  lesson 
worthy  to  be  treasured,  a  moral  here  and  there  of  universal 
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application  to  human  conduct  maj  be  plainly  set  in  the  historic 
page,  but  in  the  main  those  events  have  the  slightest  personal 
concern  for  us.  We  may  read  records  of  voyages  of  discovery, 
or  the  singular  adventures  of  travellers  in  regions  remote  from 
civilization  and  little  known.  But  Arctic  or  Antarctic  expedi- 
tions, the  narratives  of  a  Kane  or  Wilkes,  the  disclosed  secrets 
of  Central  America  or  Central  Africa,  the  contributions  to 
geographical  knowledge  made  by  a  Stephens  or  a  Livingstone, 
however  much  they  may  interest  us  for  the  time,  are  matters  of 
very  slight  personal  concern.  The  hours  that  we  have  spent 
over  them  might  have  been  filled  up  with  as  much  interest  and 
instruction  in  some  other  way. 

So  it  is  with  any  secular  history,  any  annals,  any  scientific 
investigation,  any  contribution  to  human  knowledge.  Its  im- 
portance is  transitory,  its  results  are  limited,  the  interest  it 
excites  is  fleeting ;  that  which  in  human  achievement  is  on  the 
grandest  scale  does  not  sensibly  affect  more  than  the  merest 
fraction  of  the  great  integer  of  humanity. 

But  there  is  one  thing  in  the  history  of  the  world  that  rises 
to  the  universal ;  there  is  a  record  which  the  flight  of  time  does 
not  impair ;  there  is  a  mission  which  has  no  partial  and  fleeting 
results ;  there  are  instructions  which  it  is  the  direst  of  calamities 
not  to  have  received ;  there  is  a  life  with  which  every  human 
being  must  be  put  in  living,  sympathetic  connection,  or  the 
blessed  immortal  life  is  lost ;  there  is  one  thing  in  the  history  of 
earth  that  rises  to  the  universal, — that  is  the  work  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  that  he  might  bring  us  unto  God. 

We  remembei;  in  the  blast  of  December  that  the  fleet  of  a 
band  of  exiles,  in  that  gloomy  season,  first  touched  our  New 
England  shores.  Their  advent  was  the  initial  page  of  a  great 
national  history.  But  eighteen  hundred  years  ago  these  shores 
of  time  were  marked  with  the  foot-prints  of  an  exile  from  the 
brightness  of  the  third  heaven,  who  had  come  by  we  know,  not 
what  passage  of  humiliation  and  suffering  into  the  wintry  abodes 
of  death  in  this  sin-stricken  world.  He  came  not  to  change  a 
physical  wilderness,  but  to  reclaim  a  moral  wilderness ;  not  to 
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lay  foundations  for  an  improved  civil  or  ecclesiastical  code,  but 
to  laj  broad  and  sure  foundations  for  the  eternal  redemption  of 
a  world ;  not  to  glean  from  the  records  of  ages  some  precious 
grain  of  political  wisdom  with  which  to  construct  a  new  cliar/r 
of  liberty,  but  to  bring  life  and  immortality  to  a  region  wHcli 
else  were  covered  with  darkness  and  full  of  despair. 

His  work  is  not  to  erect  a  palladium  of  civil  liberty,  but  to 
build  a  glorious  spiritual  temple  ;  not  to  establish  a  frame  of 
government  which  gives  the  citizen  fuller  personal  liberty — men 
may  have  the  fullest  possession  of  civil  rights  and  yet  be 
extremely  wretched — ^but  to  establish  a  kingdom  not  of  this 
world — an  everlasting  kingdom  of  truth  and  righteousness, 
which  insures  to  its  subjects  eternal  blessedness. 


Article  IV. 

REVIVALS  OF  RELIGION.* 

The  day  of  Pentecost  is  the  universally  recognized  birth-day 
of  the  Christian  Church.  The  apostles  had  been  previously 
ordained,  a  considerable  number  of  his  disciples  had  been  called, 
and  the  Lord's  Supper  had  been  instituted,  but,  as  has  been 
well  said,  "  before  the  day  of  Pentecost  the  Church  of  Christ 
resembled  the  body  of  Adam  after  God  had  formed  it  of  the 
dust  of  the  ground,  and  before  there  was  br^thed  into  it  the 
breath  of  life.  It  was  only  after  the  breath  of  God  entered  it 
that  it  became  a  '  living  soul.'  On  the  day  of  Pentecost  the 
Spirit  was  breathed  into  the  Church  and  it  likewise  became 
then  a  living  soul.  ^  And  from  that  moment  its  growth  could 
regularly  proceed  by  the  assimilation  and  incorporation  of  other 
souls."     It  then  became  endowed  with  life  and  the  power  of 

*  Originally  an  Address  delivered  before  the  American  Revival  Association  in  Boston 
daring  anniversary  week  in  May,  1868. 
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imparting  life  instrumentally.     It  was  prepared  to  fulfil  all  the 
great  and  noble  functions  for  which  it  was  called  into  being. 

It  is  a  most  noteworthy  fact  that  the  Christian  Church  com- 
menced its  grand  career  on  earth  in  a  revival  of  religion.  With 
that  great  work  of  grace  on  Pentecost  was  inaugurated  the  dis- 
pensation of  the  Spirit,  and  the  era  of  those  special  outpourings 
of  divine  influence  by  means  of  which  this  world  is  to  be  con- 
verted to  God.  On  one  day  and  under  one  sermon  three  thou- 
sand souls  were  awakened  and  turned  to  God.  Nor  did  the 
work  cease  there,  but  it  went  on  with  such  power  that  multi- 
tudes more  were  speedily  brought  to  repentance,  and  the  sacred 
record  informs  us,  "  the  Lord  added  daily  to  the  church  of 
such  as  should  be  saved."  And  yet  there  are  those  who  decry 
revivals,  ridicule  the  idea  of  sudden  conversion,  and  deprecate 
and  even  oppose  all  efforts  to  secure  similar  results  to  those 
witnessed  under  the  labors  of  the  apostles,  in  connection  with 
special  outpourings  of  the  Spirit,  as  evil  in  tendency  and  calcu- 
lated to  foster  a  false  style  of  piety.  They  would  rather  see  a 
backslidden  church  go  on  from  one  degree  of  frigidity  and 
torpor  to  another  until  it  sinks  into  spiritual  death,  while  the 
ungodly  are  perishing  around  it,  than  to  encourage  any  special 
eflTorts  designed  and  adapted  to  promote  a  revival  of  religion. 

The  reason  of  this  opposition  is  to  be  found  partly  in  the 
religious  state  of  those  who  indulge  it,  and  their  unwillingness 
to  be  roused  from  their  worldliness  and  spiritual  slumber  ;  and 
partly  from  exaggerated  views  of  some  incidental  evils  connected 
with  revivals  at  soipe  times  and  in  some  places,  and  a  misconcep- 
tion of  their  importance  as  a  part  of  God's  plan  for  evangelizing 
the  world  and  of  their  adaptation  to  that  end.  In  consequence 
of  this  there  has  been  a  very  considerable  diminution  of  revivals 
in  late  years,  or  at  least  not  an  increase  proportioned  to  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  our  churches,  while  the  power  and 
extent  of  those  which  have  been  enjoyed  have  been  also 
lessened.  There  are  churches  which  have  not  been  blessed  with 
a  revival  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  more,  while  in  others 
these  works  of  grace  have  been  checked  almost  at  the  outset 
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without  developing  their  full  results.  There  are  ministers  who 
not  only  have  never  labored  to  secure  revivals,  but  who  do  not 
desire  them,  and,  of  course,  they  have  never  witnessed  them  in 
connection  with  their  ministry.  It  may  be  profitable  then  to 
consider  what  are  some  of  the  chief  objections  that  are  urged 
against  revivals  of  religion. 

I.  It  is  objected,  that  a  revival  of  religion  is  a  scene  of  great 
excitement^  and  therefore  unheatthful  in  Us  influence.  But 
excitement,  physical,  mental  and  moral,  is  not  only  not  unhealth- 
ful,  but  is  both  natural  and  often  necessary  and  salutary.  It  is 
not  wonderful  that  there  should  be  periods  of  religious  excite- 
ment with  individuals  and  in  society,  nor  that  they  should  be 
witnessed  under  the  operations  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Nor  are 
they  to  be  deprecated.  On  the  contrary,  is  it  not  just  what  we 
should  expect  ? 

Men  are  so  constituted  that  they  must  experience  excitement 
when  any  subject  of  paramount  importance  is  before  the  mind, 
or  any  great  interest  is  at  stake.  Is  it  strange,  then,  that  when 
the  Holy  Spirit  comes  into  a  community  and  opens  the  eyes  of 
men  to  their  true  spiritual  condition,  ([^lothes  the  truth  with 
unwonted  power,  and  in  the  most  vivid  manner  gets  life  and 
death,  heaven  and  hell,  before  men,  and  shows  them  their  expo- 
sure to  the  wrath  of  God,  and  their  children,  friends  and  neigh- 
bors hanging  by  the  brittle  thread  of  life  over  the  gulf  of  ever- 
lasting despair — ^is  it,  we  repeat,  any  wonder  that  excitement 
should  ensue,  and  especially  if  they  have  been  blhid  and  indif- 
ferent to  these  things  before  ?  And  this  is  just  what  is  done  in 
a  revival  of  religion.  Such  was  the  efiect  with  the  three  thou- 
sand on  Pentecost,  with  the  jailer  at  Philippi,  with  the  people  of 
Samaria  when  Philip  went  down  and  preached  Christ  unto  them, 
with  Felix  under  the  burning  eloquence  of  Paul,  and  with  Bel- 
shazzar  when  the  apparition  of  the  finger  of  a  man's  hand 
arrested  him  in  his  debauch  and  wrote  his  doom  over  against 
him  on  the  wall,  and  with  the  congregation  of  President 
Edwards  when  he  delivered  before  them  that  thrilling  discourse 
from  the  words,  "  Their  feet  shall  slide  in  due  time." 
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The  fact  is,  there  is  enough  in  the  great  truths  of  religion, 
when  duly  apprehended,  to  produce  just  such  effects,  but  the 
difficulty  is  that  ordinarily  they  are  not  appreciated.  President 
Edwards  says :  "  There  are  none  of  us  but  do  suppose  that  the 
misery  of  hell  is  so  dreadful  and  eternity  so  vast,  that  if  a  per- 
son should  have  a  clear  apprehension  of  them,  it  would  be  more 
than  his  feeble  frame  could  bear.  Spiritual  concerns  are  so 
great  and  of  such  infinite  concern  that  there  is  great  absurdity 
in  men's  being  but  moderately  moved  and  afiected  by  them ; 
and  surely  it  is  no  argument  that  they  are  not  moved  by  the 
Spirit  of  God  because  they  are  afiected  by  these  things  in  some 
measure  in  proportion  to  their  importance.  We  find  that  the 
great  outpourings  of  the  Spirit  in  apostolic  days  caused  much 
stir  every  where.  The  afisiir  filled  the  world  with  noise,  and 
gave  occasion  to  some  to  say  that  the  apostles  had  *  turned  the 
world  upside  down,'  and  that  Paul  was  beside  himself." 

Nor  is  some  degree  of  excitement  more  objectionable  than  it 
is  wonderful.  The  mass  of  men  require  to  be  roused  and 
excited  in  order  to  gain  their  attention  to  religion.  Ood  knows 
man's  nature  and  adapts  Himself  to  it,  as  does  every  wise  minis^ 
ter  and  Christian.  Multitudes  in  every  revival  are  awakened  by 
the  interest  manifested  by  others,  and  are  drawn  by  sympathy 
within  the  influence  of  the  truth  and  are  converted.  Ministers 
and  Christians  are  so  filled  with  the  Spirit  as  to  be  impelled  to 
preach  and  pray  and  labor  with  a  zeal  in  some  degree  propor- 
tioned to  the  importance  of  the  salvation  of  the  soul.  The  con- 
tagion of  their  excitement  extends  to  the  impenitent  and  from 
one  individual  or  family  among  them  to  another,  until  at  length 
religion  becomes  for  the  time  the  all-absorbing  subject  of  atten- 
tion ;  a  state  of  things,  surely,  in  the  highest  degree  desirable 
and  certain  to  result  in  the  most  salutary  changes.  Thousands 
have  thus  been  reached  and  saved  amid  the  excitement  of  a 
revival,  and  often  they  have  been  those  who  before  utterly 
neglected  the  ordinary  means  of  grace,  and  who  would,  so  far  as 
we  can  judge,  never  have  otherwise  been  saved. 
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II.  It  is  objected  that  revivals  are  liad^e  to  abuse  and  are 
sometimes  accompanied  by  great  irregularitie^^t  No  doubt  of  it ; 
and  what  else  is  there  that  is  valuable  of  which  the  same  is  not 
true  ?  There  have  been  spurious  revivals,  as  there  have  been  false 
apostles  and  ministers,  and  unsound  conversions  in  connection 
with  the  ordinary  and  divinely  appointed  means  of  grace. 
Every  institution  and  ordinance  of  Christianity  has  been  per- 
verted and  abused.  The  pulpit  has  been  the  stepping-stone  of 
ambition,  a  profession  of  religion  a  cloak  for  vice,  baptism  and 
the  Lord's  Supper  have  been  debased  to  mere  forms,  and  prayer 
itself  has  been  used  as  the  tool  of  hypocrisy  and  the  ostentatious 
means  of  establishing  a  reputation  for  piety.  But  this  is  no 
argument  against  the  legitimate  use  of  all  these  things.  The 
more  valuable  a  thing  is  the  more  danger  there  is  of  its  being 
counterfeited  or  abused. 

We  used  to  be  pointed  to  Central  and  Western  New  York  for 
illustrations  of  the  danger  of  the  employment  of  extraordinary 
means  and  measures  for  carrying  on  revivals.  It  was  called,  by 
way  of  reproath,  "  the  burnt  district,"  and  fearful  stories  were 
told  of  the  disastrous  eflFects  of  revival  eflforts  therev  But  many 
of  these  stories  were  false  or  exaggerated.     No  one  who  is  I 

familiarly  acqujlinted  with  that  region  now,  and  sees  the  strong  f 

churches  that  exist,  and  the  degree  to  which  evangelical 
religion  prevails  there,  can  doubt  for  a  moment  that  with  aU  the 
errors  which  actually  existed  and  all  the  incidental  evils  and 
drawbacks  connected  with  the  wonderful  religious  awakenings 
there  a  few  years  ago,  those  revivals  of  religion  were  an 
unspeakable  blessing.  Without  them,  indeed,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  section  of  the  great  Empire  State  would  have  been 
now  comparatively  a  moral  desolation.  As  it  is,  the  number  of 
its  churches  and  the  activity,  benevolence  and  intelligence  of 
their  members  will  compare  favorably  with  those  of  any  other 
portion  of  the  Union,  and  the  very  places  that  were  most  distin- 
guished by  these  seasons  stand  out  to-day  in  bold  and  favorable 
relief,  and  present  in  many  respects  a  marked  contrast  with 
■^ly-settled  regions  of  our  land. 
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"  A  thousand  imprudences,"  says  President  Edwards,  "  will 
not  prove  a  work  not  to  be  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  God  pours 
out  his  spirit  to  make  men  holj,  not  politio."  And  he  instances 
Peter,  whom  Paul  withstood  to  the  face  for  a  grave  error  of 
judgment,  and  says,  ^'  If  a  great  pillar  in  the  church  was  guilty 
of  such  irregularity,  is  it  any  wonder  if  lesser  instruments  some- 
times fall  into  them  ?  There  never  was  a  time,  not  even  except- 
ing apostolic  days,  of  great  reformation  and  revival  of  zeal  in 
the  Church  of  God,  but  was  attended  with  some  irregularities." 
We  are  not  then  to  discard  revivals  of  religion  because  they  are 
sometimes  perverted  and  abused  or  attended  with  incidental 
evils. 

III.  It  is  objected  that  revivals  are  peculiarly  liable  to  pro- 
duce self-deception  in  religion  and  false  conversions.  "  Under 
the  high  excitement  of  such  scenes,  and  borne  along  on  the  tide 
of  sympathy,"  it  is  said,  '^  many  take  up  with  a  false  hope  and 
are  gathered  into  the  church."  No  doubt  this  is  true  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  but  not  as  extensively  as  many  suppose.  But  the 
grand  question  is,  whether,  after  all,  vastly  more  persons  are 
not  converted  and  saved  with  revivals  than  would  be  without 
them  ?  And  to  that  we  answer  unhesitatingly  in  the  affirma- 
tive. 

We  aver  that  the  number  of  false  conversions  is  not  propor- 
tionately greater,  if  as  great,  in  genuine  revivals  as  in  ordinary 
circumstances,  while  those  brought  into  the  church  in  such 
seasons  are  better  members  than  those  who  join  in  periods  of 
greater  quietude.  The  very  circumstances  of  their  conversion 
in  a  revival  educate  them,  and  serve  to  train  them  to  earnest 
prayer  and  activity,  and  direct  personal  eflFort  for  the  salvation 
of  others.  They  come  into  the  church  as  real  working  Chris- 
tians and  not  as  '^  honorary  members."  They  partake  of  the 
spirit  and  habits  of  the  times  of  their  conversion,  as  do  those 
who  are  brought  in  when  the  church  is  comparatively  lukewarm 
and  inactive.  It  is  an  axiom,  that  sinners  are  generally  con- 
verted   to    the    prevailing    standard  of   spirituality  and   the 
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type  of  *piety  prevailing  in  the  church  at  the  time  of 
their  conversion.  If  in  a  revival,  they  partake  of  its  spirit 
and  take  on  the  characteristics  that  distinguish  those  engaged 
in  it;  and  if  in  the  ordinary  state  of  a  church,  they  adapt 
themselves  to  the  feelings  and  habits  of  those  they  become 
associated  with. 

The  fact  is,  that  false  conversions  occurring  in  connection 
with  revivals  are  more  noticed  than  others.  There  are  more  of 
them  in  the  aggregate  because  there  are  more  additions  to  the 
church,  but  the  proportion  is  not  necessarily  greater.  For 
instance  a  church  goes  on  for  ten  years  with  only  now  and  then 
an  addition  by  profession ;  of  course  there  will  be  few  apostasies 
or  cases  demanding  discipline  among  these  members.  Then  if 
a  revival  occurs  there  will  be  fifty  or  a  hundred  added  to  the 
membership  in  a  brief  period,  and  if  the  same  proportion  of 
cases  of  discipline  occur  as  before  there  ought  to  be  more  of 
them  than  in  all  the  ten  preceding  years.  The  increased  num- 
ber is  noticed  while  the  proportion  is  forgotten.  Experience 
leads  us  to  believe  that  the  work  of  conversion  is  deeper  and  more 
thorough  in  revivals  than  at  other  times  and  we  place  more 
confidence  in  additions  then  made  to  the  church  than  any 
others. 

lY.  It  is  objected  that  revivals  tend  to  the  introduction  of 
heresy  and  the  propagation  of  error.  But  this  is  an  assumption 
destitute  of  proof.  We  believe  it  is  a  fact  substantiated  by 
reference  to  the  annals  of  the  church  that  false  doctrines  and 
practices  have  crept  into  the  churches  mainly  in  seasons  of 
declension  rather  than  of  revival,  in  periods  of  the  greatest 
absence  of  the  special  outpourings  of  the  Spirit.  It  was  after 
the  apostolic  revivals  that  heresy  invaded  the  primitive  churches. 
It  was  after  the  revivals  of  the  Lutheran  Reformation  that  the 
continental  churches  became  enervated  with  formality  and  error. 
It  was  in  a  time  of  great  stupor  and.  inactivity  in  religion  that 
Unitariauism  gained  its  foothold  and  developed  itself  in  New 
England. 
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Errorists  and  heresiarcbs  do  not  like  revivals.  Tliej  always 
ridicule  and  oppose  them.  Why  should  they  do  so  if  they 
favor  the  propagation  of  error  ?  It  is  the  very  last  point  of  time 
that  Satan  and  his  coadjutors  would  choose  in  which  to  seek  to 
introduce  heresy  into  a  church,  when  it  is  all  alive  with  faith, 
and  love,  and  zeal,  and  active  efibrts  for  the  salvation  of  souls — 
a  revival  of  religion.  A  live  church  is  the  only  safe  church. 
One  that  is  stupid  and  in  a  spiritual  decline  is  in  the  very  case 
to  receive  error  and  to  be  distracted  with  heresy  and  divisions. 
Watchfulness  and  discipline  are  always  at  the  lowest  point  when 
the  church  is  farthest  from  a  revived  condition.  We  believe  it 
to  be  a  fact  in  history  that  no  great  fundamental  heresy  has 
been  first  broached  and  fastened  on  the  churches  in  a  period  of 
revivals,  but  that  it  has  always  been  in  times  of  comparative 
coldness  and  declension.     But 

V.  The  great  standard  objection  to  revivals  is,  that  they 
foster  a  periodical  and  spasmodic  form  of  religion.  This  has 
been  true  no  doubt,  in  some  cases,  but  it  is  not  their  necessary 
nor  universal  tendency.  On  the  contrary,  they  often  do  and 
always  should  greatly  and  permanently  elevate  and  improve  the 
standard  of  piety  and  activity  in  religion  of  the  churches  that 
enjoy  them.  All  the  excitement  and  peculiar  characteristics  of 
the  revival  cannot,  of  course,  be  perpetuated. .  There  must  be 
a  final  settling  down  again  into  the  more  ordinary  routine  of 
church  life  and  action,  when  the  converts  are  to  be  more  fully 
indoctrinated  and  their  Christian  character  developed,  and  the 
saints  perfected,  and  the  seed  sown,  and  ground  prepared  for 
another  future  harvest  season.  There  will  not  be,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  for  a  time,  numerous  conversions,  for  the  mass  of  the 
subjects  of  converting  grace  will  have  been  brought  to  a  deci- 
sion. But  all  this  does  not  constitute  what  it  is  often  mistaken 
for,  a  reaction.  On  the  contrary  the  graces  of  Christians  may 
be  in  lively  exercise.  The  new  life-blood  injected  into  a  church 
by  a  revival,  and  the  addition  of  a  large  number  of  fresh,  vigor- 
ous, earnest  Christians  may  be  expected  to  add  largely  to  its 
expansive  energy. 
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It  is  not  periodical  and  spasmodic  farming  when  the  agricul- 
turist increases  the  number  of  his  laborers  and  puts  forth 
unusual  efforts  when  a  rich  harvest  is  to  be  gathered  as  the 
fruit  of  his  previous  diligent  and  patient  tilling  of  the  soil.  It 
is  not  periodical  and  spasmodic  military  skill  or  science  when  a 
wise  general  puts  his  army  on  forced  marches  and  for  the  time 
gives  up  the  routine  of  camp-life  to  strike  an  effective  blow  at 
the  enemy  when  a  favorable  opportunity  offers  and  circum- 
stances afford  a  prospect  of  success.  There  are  times  and 
seasons  with  every  church  when  there  are  special  and  extraordi- 
nary efforts  demanded  for  the  revival  of  God's  work,  and  for  a 
united  aggressive  movement  against  the  kingdom  of  darkness 
— ^when  Providence  calls  emphatically  upon  Christians  to  be  up 
and  doing,  and  when  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  success  by 
the  co-operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  measures  adopted  for 
the  salvation  of  sinners.  And  then  to  hesitate  under  the  plea 
of  not  wishing  to  favor  a  spasmodic  religion  is  foolish  and 
wicked  in  the  extreme. 

God  has  always  had  set  times  to  favor  Zion,  and  those  minis- 
ters and  Christians  who  are  most  spiritual  and  useful  all  the  time 
are  those  who  love  such  revival  seasons  best  and  are  most  ready 
to  labor  in  them  and  are  most  favored  with  them.  It  may, 
indeed,  be  set  down  as  a  general,  if  not  invariable  rule,  that 
those  ministers  and  churches  who  are  most  afraid  of  revivals, 
need  them  most.  Those  who  declaim  most  against  a  spas- 
modic religion  would  be  benefitted  by  a  few  spasms,  shaking 
them  out  of  their  quiet  lethargy.  Where  there  are  spasms 
there  is  life  ;  there  is  no  danger  of  spasms  in  a  corpse.  A  dead 
man  is  the  very  embodiment  of  quiet  propriety  and  is  never 
guilty  of  any  extravagances  or  irregularities.  Those  churches 
that  eschew  revivals  and  pride  themselves  on  their  strict  order 
and  propriety  avoid  it  is  true  excitements  and  extravagances 
and  do  little  positive  harm,  but  unfortunately  they  do  also  little 
positive  good.  They  make  no  aggressions  upon  Satan's  king- 
dom. Active,  aggressive  and  progressive  churches  are  revival 
churches. 
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It  is  often  said,  it  is  better  to  be  always  in  a  revived  state. 
True,  if  a  church  is  in  such  a  state.  But  suppose  it  is  not; 
how  is  it  to  get  into  that  state  but  by  means  of  a  revival  ? 
Granted  that  it  were  better  for  a  church  to  maintain  a  steady, 
spiritual  life  of  a  high  type,  and  to  be  always  active,  and  always 
having  additions  to  its  numbers.  But  suppose  it  is  not  in  that 
state,  how  is  it  to  reach  it  but  by  a  revival  ?  Such  churches  as 
are  always  in  a  state  not  to  need  a  revival  are  as  scarce  as  white 
blackberries.  You  might  as  well  say,  it  is  better  for  a  man  to 
be  in  such  a  moral  and  spiritual  state  as  not  to  need  conversion. 
If  you  could  find  one  such  case,  now  and  then,  it  would  be  no 
good  reason  why  all  efforts  should  be  suspended  for  the  conver- 
sion of  the  world.  Which  is  best,  for  a  church  to  live  on  year 
after  year  in  a  cold,  formal,  worldly  state,  with  few  or  no 
additions,  and  with  a  perishing  conununity  around  it,  or  to  be 
aroused  by  special  measures  for  a  revival — a  spasm  if  you  will 
— occasionally,  and  thus  be  saved  from  utter  spiritual  death  ? 

YI.  And  lastly,  it  is  objected,  that  on  the  wholCy  and  in  the 
long  runj  religion  is  not  really  advanced  or  the  number  of  Chris- 
tians augmented  by  revivals  beyond  what  they  otherwise  would 
be.  This  is  a  great  mistake.  Revivals  have  marked  every 
notable  era  of  the  advancement  of  Christ's  cause.  The  Gospel 
as  we  have  seen  was  first  introduced  and  Christian  churches 
first  established  amid  most  remarkable  and  thrilling  revivals, 
beginning  ^t  Pentecost  and  occurring  wherever  the  Apostles 
went.  The  scenes  and  circumstances  connected  with  the 
planting  of  Christianity  in  the  great  centres  of  influence 
originally,  resemble  in  their  essential  characteristics  the  revi- 
vals of  subsequent  periods,  and  of  our  own  age.  The  Reforma- 
tion of  the  sixteenth  century  was  carried  on  by  a  series  of 
revivals  in  Germany,  Switzerland  and  Scotland.  The  ^^  Great 
Awakening  "  in  New  England  in  the  last  century  brought  the 
churches  up  from  a  state  of  deep  declension  and  formalism.  To 
those  times  of  refreshing  succeeded  a  period  of  the  absence  of 
revivals,  when  the  churches  diminished  in  numbers  and  towards 
the  close  of  the  century  infidelity  had  gained  great  foothold. 
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Then  God  again  began  a  course  of  revivals  which  has  continued 
ever  since  and  extended  to  our  missionary  stations,  especially 
distinguishing  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

A  learned  and  careful  writer  says  that  ^^  those  who  had  the 
best  means  of  judging  estimated  the  number  of  true  converts, 
as  proved  by  their  subsequent  lives,  in  the  *  Great  Awakening  * 
in  the  time  of  Edwards,  at  thirty  thousand  in  New  England, 
when  the  whole  population  was  only  about  800,000,  besides 
those  which  occurred  in  the  Middle  States.  It  was  like  adding 
eighty  thousand  to  the  churches  of  Massachusetts  in  the  next 
three  years,  and  to  those  of  the  whole  Union,  one  million  eight 
hundred  thousand  ?  " 

We  have  seen  it  stated  on  good  authority  that  three-fourths 
of  our  foreign  missionaries — and  it  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to 
say  the  same  of  the  active  ministers  and  private  members  of  our 
churches — are  converts  renewed  in  revivals.  The  writer  of  this 
has  taken  some  pains  to  gather  statistics  with  reference  to  the 
increase  of  churches  from  revivals  and  the  result  has  showed 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  all  the  additions  on  profession 
have  been  the  fruits  of  such  outpourings  of  the  Spirit.  The 
following  may  serve  as  fair  specimens  of  the  whole. 

In  one  of  the  largest  churches  in  Iowa  in  a  period  of  twenty- 
one  years  eight  out  of  ten  who  united  on  profession  of  their  faith 
were  converts  in  revivals.  In  a  large  church,  in  one  of  the 
largest  towns  in  Vermont  from  1819  to  1826  thoi^  was  no 
revival  and  there  were  twelve  added  by  profession ;  in  1827  a 
revival  occurred  and  twenty-five  were  added ;  or  in  one  year, 
more  than  twice  as  many  as  in  the  seven  preceding  years !  In 
sixteen  subsequent  years  forty-two  joined  on  profession  when 
there  were  no  revivals,  and  244,  as  eight  to  one,  as  the  fruits  of 
revivals.  From  the  statistics  of  five  other  prosperous  churches, 
in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Springfield  and  Galena,  111.,  Denmark,  Iowa, 
and  Platteville,  Wis.,  as  furnished  by  the  pastors,  it  appears  that 
693  members  were  added  by  revivals,  and  145  under  the  ordi- 
nary means  of  grace.  The  Congregational  Church  in  Homer, 
Ji.  Y.,  has  been  blessed  with  seventeen  revivals  during  this  cen- 
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tury,  and  about  1,500  out  of  2,000  who  have  joined  it  on  pro- 
fession have  been  gathered  into  it  in  those  seasons  of  refreshing.* 

In  conclusion,  the  question  arises,  Why  are  not  revivals  of 
religion  more  generally  and  frequently  witnessed  in  our 
churches?     And  to  this  our  answer  is  threefold. 

1.  Many  ministers  and  private  Christians  cherish  prejudices 
against  them,  at  least,  unless  they  come  in  connection  with  the 
ordinary  means  of  grace  exclusively,  and  without  any  special 
efforts  to  promote  them.  Rigid  rules  are  laid  down  for  the 
operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  he  is  not  welcomed  unless  he 
co-operates  with  their  plans.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  not  honored  as 
he  should  be  and  allowed  to  work  in  his  own  way  and  through 
diversities  of  gifts  and  varied  instrumentalities. 

*  The  following  statements  are  from  a  tract  recently  published  which  lies  before  ns, 
and  the  fkcts  and  statistics  are  stated  to  have  been  gathered  from  the  "  CongrtgtUitmal 
Quarierbf/' 

There  are  about  one  thoosand  four  hundred  and  twenty  Orthodox  Congregational 
Churches  in  New  England.  The  number  of  conversions,  or  additions  by  profession 
over  losses  by  death  and  excommunication,  reported  by  them  for  the  year,— 

1860  was  385,  or  about  one-fourth  of  one  to  each  church. 

1861  was  117,  or  about  one-twelfth  of  one  to  each  church. 

1862  a  loss  of  284  over  all  additions. 

1863  a  gain  of  318,  or  less  than  one-fourth  of  one  to  each  church. 

1864  a  gain  of  1,412,  or  nearly  one  to  each  church. 

1865  a  gain  of  2,416,  or  nearly  two  to  each  church. 

1866  about  1,257,  or  nearly  one  to  each  church. 

Nearly  one-half  of  these  churches  have  reported,  in  each  of  these  seven  years,  not 
a  tingle  convenion,  or  addition  by  profession. 

About  two  hundred  other  churches  have  reported,  in  each  of  these  seven  years,  only 
one  addition  each.  A  majority  of  the  remaining  churches  have  reported  little  over 
two  additions  each.  Nearly  all  the  larger  gains  have  been  made  by  those  churches 
that  have  enjoyed  revivals  of  religion. 

The  average  number  of  churches  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  has  been  about 
two  thousand  eight  hundred.    Their  gain  over  losses  for  the  year.— • 

1860  was  less  than  one-half  of  one  to  each  church. 

1861  was  less  than  two-thirds  of  one  to  each  church. 

1862  was  less  than  one  and  one^twenty-seventh  to  each  chnreh. 

1863  was  less  than  one  and  one-half  to  each  church. 

1864  was  less  than  one  and  one- third  to  each  church. 

1865  about  two  and  one- tenth  to  each  church. 

1866  about  the  same  as  last  year. 

A  list  of  21  churches  is  also  given,  mostly  in  New  Bngland,  in  which  revivals  have 
been  enjoyed  within  four  or  five  years  past  from  which  they  have  received  about  3,000 
Additions,  or  an  average  of  about  150  each. 
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2.  Many  pastors  lack  fitness  for  promoting  and  carrying  on 
revivals,— some  from  want  of  a  proper  spirit,  some  from  inex- 
perience,  some  from  weakness  of  faith,  some  from  want  of 
moral  courage,  and  some  from  failing  to  discern  the  signs  of 
the  presence  of  the  Spirit  and  want  of  decisive  and  energetic 
co-operative  action  at  the  right  moment. 

3.  In  too  many  cases  both  ministers  and  churches  have  no 
proper  sense  of  the  value  and  importance  of  such  seasons,  and 
do  not  therefore  labor  and  pray  for  and  expect  them.  Revivals 
do  not  come  unsought.  They  do  not  happen  irrespective  of 
human  agency.  They  come  in  connection  with  somebody's 
efforts,  and  in  answer  to  somebody's  prayers. 

Said  Rev.  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  once,  towards  the  close  of  his 
active  ministry, — and  whose  testimony  on  this  subject  is  more 
authoritative? — ^'^I  never  had  a  revival  come  unexpectedly. 
When  circumstances  seemed  favorable  I  mdde  up  my  mind  to 
attempt  to  secure  one.  I  never  had  one  imless  I  sought  it,  and 
I  never  sought  in  vain." 

What  a  reproof  to  ministers  and  churches  that  are  content  to 
live  on  year  after  year  without  a  single  revival.  They  are  too 
fastidious  to  use  measures  or  men  whom  God  employs,  and 
they  are  left  without  the  blessing  that  comes  on  others  who  are 
willing  to  work  in  any  way  that  secures  the  desired  result  of 
the  salvation  of  souls.  We  long  ago  resolved  to  avail  ourselves 
of  any  and  every  means  which  God  indicated  as  acceptable  to 
him,  and  with  which  he  was  wont  to  co-operate,  to  secure  the 
benefits  of  revivals,  laboring  ourselves  as  we  had  ability,  or  call- 
ing in  neighboring  pastors  to  aid  when  necessary  and  practica- 
ble, and  not  hesitating,  if  circumstances  favored,  to  introduce 
judicious  evangelists  to  help  us  in  our  work,  and  we  have  had 
no  occasion  to  regret  this  course,  but  have  had  much  reason  to 
rejoice  in  the  results. 

Revivals  are  the  glory  of  our  land,  and  they  are  destined  to 
be  largely  employed  among  the  means  of  the  world's  evangel- 
ization. •  Indeed,  we  can  hardly  see  how  the  end  is  to  be  other- 
wise accomplished.    What  a  revival  *has  done  and  can  do  for  a 
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local  community  a  general  and  wide-spread  one  could  do  for  a 
state  or  nation  ;  and  a  general  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  could 
do  for  the  world.  Single,  scattered  conversions,  here  and  there 
one  taken  out  of  a  congregation  and  brought  to  Christ,  will 
never  accomplish  th^  world's  salvation.  What  our  missionary 
stations  need  are  just  such  glorious  displays  of  God's  power  in 
revivals  as  consummated  the  evangelization  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  and  caused  the  formation  there  in  a  short  time  of  the 
largest  churches  on  the  globe. 

When  churches  and  ministers  and  missionaries  are  once  gen- 
erally planted,  and  laborers  are  ready  for  the  great  harvest, 
then  let  there  be  a  simultaneous  and  general  awakening  of 
Christians  to  prayer  and  effort,  with  the  accompanying  outpour- 
ing of  the  Spirit,  and  there  will  be  witnessed  such  a  general 
turning  to  the  Lord  all  over  the  world  as  will  cause  the  inqtiiry 
of  the  prophet  to  burst  from  many  lips, "  Who  are  these  that 
fly  as  clouds,  and  as  doves  to  their  windows  ?  "  Meantime  let 
us  individually  labor  in  our  respective  local  fields  to  prepare 
for,  and  in  some  measure  to  anticipate  that  glorious  event. 


Article  Y. 

LUKE'S    GOSPEL. 
L  jRs  Author. 

Were  we  to  credit  all  that  has  been  written  concerning  Luke 
the  Evangelist  we  should  need  to  adopt  the  motto,  '^  Oredo  quid 
impossibile  est.**  For  some  have  affirmed  that  he  was  ^^  a 
painter,"  others  that  he  was  "  a  Gentile  slave,"  "  proselyted  to 
Judaism,"  and  "afterward  converted  to  Christianity."  Some 
have  maintained  that  "  Lucius  of  Cyrene,"  "  Luke  the  beloved 
physician,"  and  "Luke  the  Evangelist"  were  three  distinct  per- 
sons.   Others  have  said  iSiat  the  writer  of  this  Gospel  was  "  one 
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of  the  seventy  disciples  ; "  and  others  that  he  ^^  knew  nothing 
of  Christianity  until  after  Christ's  resurrection." 

It  is  very  plain  that  much  of  the  above  is  fabulous  and  con- 
jectural. But,  after  much  thought  and  study,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  the  person  named  in  Colossians  iv.  14,  who  is  called 
"  Luke,  the  beloved  physician,"  is  its  writer,  and 

1.  Because  this  is  the  uniform  testimony  of  the  Fathers. 
Irenffius  testifies  :  ^^  Luke,  the  companion  of  Paul,  put  down  in 
a  book  the  Gospel  preached  by  him."  Tertullian  says  :  "  Luke 
was  not  an  apostle,  but  apostolic.  He  was  the  follower  of  Paul, 
the  last  of  the  apostles."  Eusebius,  the  earliest  regular  histo- 
rian of  the  Church,  whose  works  have  come  down  to  us,  thus 
testified :  ^^  Luke,  the  companion  of  Paul,  has  left  us  two 
books,  divinely  inspired.  One  of  them  is  the  Oospel,  and  the 
other  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles."  Jerome  likewise  wrote : 
^^  Luke,  a  disciple  of  the  apostle  Paul,  and  a  constant  compan- 
ion of  his  travels,  wrote  a  Gospel,  and  another  excellent  vol- 
ume, entitled  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles."  Augustine,  Theophy- 
lact,  and  Chrysostom  repeated  very  nearly  the  same ;  and  the 
facts  seem  to  be  admitted  by  all  ancient  Christians. 

And  yet  there  is  some  difficulty  in  proving  that  ^^  Luke  the 
beloved  physician  "  was  the  same  person  who  was  ^^  a  compan- 
ion  of  Paul."  For  Calvin,  Basnage,  Herrmann,  and  others 
have  strenuously  maintained  the  contrary.  But  we  are  not 
convinced  that  they  were  right.  For  Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to 
Philemon,  introduces  Marcus,  Aristarchus,  Demas  and  Lucas, 
as  his  fellow  laborers  ;  and  in  his  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy, 
iv.  11,  he  says :  "  Only  Luke  is  with  me."  "  Demas  hath  for- 
saken me."  Is  it  not  most  probable  that  the  Luke  here  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  Demas,  and  also  in  several  other 
places,  is  the  same  as  is  connected  with  him  in  Colossians  iv.  14  ? 
^^  Luke,  the  beloved  physician,  and  Demas  salute  you  ?  "  And 
is  not  this  mention  of  him  a  proof  of  his  intimacy  with  this 
apostle  ?  Nay,  more  ;  is  not  this  connection  of  his  name  with 
that  of  Demas,  a  fellow  laborer  of  Paul,  proof  that  this  Luke, 
the  beloved  physician,  was  his  fellow  laborer  ?    But,  if  "  Luke, 
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the  beloved  physician,"  was  a  companion  of  Paul,  he  must  have 
been  the  same  as  the  writer  of  this  Gospel,  as  would  appear 
from  testimonies  already  alleged.  For  who  will  maintain  that 
Paul  had  two  companions  by  the  name  of  Luke  ?  Besides, 
Eusebiiis  said :  ^^  Luke  was  by  profession  a  physician  of  Anti- 
och."  Athanasius  calls  him  ^^  the  blessed  apostle  and  physi- 
cian, Luke."  And  said  Gregory  Nyssen  :  "  Luke  was  as  much 
a  physician  for  the  soul  as  for  the  body  !  " 

2.  Luke  was  by  birth  a  Jew.  For  he  was  a  constant  com- 
panion of  Paul  in  various  places,  especially  at  Jerusalem  ;  and 
we  cannot  believe  that  it  would  have  been  so  had  he  been  an 
tincircumcised  Gentile.  Had  he  been  a  Gentile,  what  ground 
could  there  have  been  for  supposing  that  he  was  of  the  seventy 
disciples  ?  And  though  there  is  no  certain  evidence  that  he 
was  of  the  seventy,  yet  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  was 
an  early  convert  of  Christ ;  and  that  he  was  one  of  the  two  dis- 
ciples to  whom  Christ  appeared  on  the  way  to  Emmaus.  For 
Luke  mentions  that  the  name  of  one  of  them  was  Gleopas. 
Why  did  he  not  mention  the  other  ?  As  he  is  the  only  Evan- 
gelist that  mentions  this  appearance  of  Christ,  and  as  he  men- 
tions the  name  of  one  but  omits  that  of  the  other,  there  is  strong 
probability  that  Luke  was  the  one  whose  name  was  omitted. 
And  accordingly  Tlieophylact,  Nicephorus  Callistus,  Basnage, 
and  others,  have  affirmed  that  Luke  was  that  disciple  not 
named. 

Observe,  also,  that  in  Bom.  xvi.  21,  Paul  writes :  "  Timothy, 
and  Lucius,  and  Jason,  my  kinsmen  salute  you."  Origen  said 
upon  this  passage :  ^^  It  is  supposed  that  Lucius  here  mentioned 
is  the  Evangelist  Luke."  And  we  know  that  Lucas,  Lucius 
and  Lucanus  are  the  same  name  written  differently ;  and  that 
the  Evangelist  is  intended  in  Bom.  xvi.  21,  would  appear  alto- 
gether probable,  from  the  fact  that  he  was  with  the  apostle  at 
the  time  of  his  writing  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans.  And,  if  this 
be  so,  Luke  was  a  relative  of  Paul ;  and  of  course  a  descendant 
of,  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  And  Grotius,  observing  upon  this 
Lucius,  and  supposing  him  to  be  the  same  as  Lucius  of  Cyrene, 
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(Acts  xiii.  1,)  calls  him  a  relative  of  Paul.  Herrmann,  Basnage 
and  others  have  adopted  the  same  opinion.  And  Dr.  Lardner, 
whose  opinion  is  worth  more  than  all  the  rest,  says :  "  There  is 
good  reason  to  think  that  Luke  was  in  the  apostle's  company 
when  he  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  And  if  Lucius  be 
not  fie,  there  is  no  mention  of  him,  which  is  incredible.*'  And, 
therefore,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Lucius,  Paul's 
kinsman,  and  Lucius  of  Gyrene  were  the  same.  And,  if  so,  we 
know  his  history  to  some  extent ;  that  he  was  serviceable  in 
preaching  the  Gospel  to  both  Jews  and  Oentiles,  as  appears  from 
Acts  xi.  1&-21,  and  xiii.  1-4. 

He  was  a  companion  of  Paul  when  he  first  went  into  Mace- 
donia, as  appears  from  Acts  xvi.  10.  "  And  when  Paul  had 
seen  the  vision,  immediately  we  endeavored  to  go  into  Mace- 
donia ;  assuredly  gathering  that  the  Lord  had  called  us  to 
preach  the  Oospel  to  them."  He  accompanied  Paul  through 
Troas,  Samothracia,  Neapolis  and  Philippi ;  for  he  constantly 
speaks  in  the  first  person  plural  when  relating  the  acts  of  Paul 
in  Macedonia.  We  know  that  he  went  with  Paul  from  Greece, 
through  Macedonia  and  Asia,  to  Jerusalem,  and  thence  to  Rome; 
where  he  resided  with  the  apostle  during  his  imprisonment  of 
two  years.  Jerome  says  that  "  Luke  was  a  constant  companion 
of  Paul." 

Luke  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age ;  did  and  suffered  much 
for  the  cauise  of  Christ ;  and  yet  died  a  natural  death  in  Achaia, 
as  is  rendered  probable  by  ecclesiastical  history.  Though  Greg- 
ory Nazianzen  speaks  of  him  as  a  martyr,  he*  probably  means  a 
great  sufferer  for  the  Gospel !  Jerome  says  that  Luke  is  said 
to  have  lived  a  single  life  to  the  age  of  84  years,  and  that  he  died 
A.  D.  70.  Others  attested  that  he  died  at  Patrse  in  Achaia. 
But 

8.  There  is  evidence  to  our  purpose  in  the  time  at  which 
Luke's  Gospel  was  written.  It  is  generally  allowed  that  the 
Gospel  of  Luke  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  are  but  parts  of 
the  same  work,  and  published  about  the  same  time.  And,  as 
he  mentions  the  circumstances  of  Paul's  imprisonment  at  Rome, 
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which  was  A.  D.  62  or  68,  his  works  could  not  have  been  pub- 
lished till  after  that  date.  So  we  fix  a  period  beyond  which 
they  must  have  been  written,  viz. :  A.  D.  62  or  63. 

Again  we  find  internal  evidence  in  Luke's  Gospel  that  it  was 
written  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  For  all  the  proph- 
ecies of  Christ  concerning  that  event  are  recorded  without 'any 
intimation  that  they  had  been  fulfilled,  and,  therefore,  it  must 
have  been  written  before  the  year  of  our  Lord  70.  Thus  we 
have  fixed  two  dates,  between  which  it  must  have  been  written, 
viz. :  between  62  and  70. 

But  further:  Luke  takes  leave  of  the  apostle  Paul  very 
abruptly  in  the  Acts  of  the  Aposttes.  He  neither  mentions  his 
liberation  nor  his  martyrdom  ;  which  would  not  probably  have 
been  the  case  had  he  written  after  the  death  of  Paul,  which 
took  place  in  the  eleventh  year  of  Nero,  or  Anno  Domini  65.  He 
must  then  have  written  between  62  and  65.  Accordingly,  Mill, 
Basnage,  Jones  and  Lardner  fix  the  date  of  Luke's  Gospel  at 
about  A.  D.  64. 

4.  The  object  of  Luke  in  writing  his  Gospel  is  also  important 
testimony.  This  seems  to  be  determined  by  his  own  introduc- 
tion, (Luke  i.  1-4.)  His  object  was  to  give  Theophilus  an 
authentic  history  of  Christ  and  his  religion ;  even  as  ^^  they 
delivered  them  who  were  from  the  beginning  eye-witnesses  and 
ministers  of  the  word."  And  thus  he  more  than  intimated  that 
some  had  failed  of  accomplishing  what  they  had  undertaken  in 
this  respect.  For  what  need  of  another  history  had  they  ac- 
complislicd  their  object  ?  Or  how  could  he  expect  that  The- 
ophilus would  become  more  certain  of  the  truth  of  Christianity 
by  his  writing?  Surely  he  meant  to  give  a  more  authentic 
history  of  Christ  than  had  before  been  published ! 

But  the  word"  enexetgr^sap^  "  taken  in  hand,"  "  attempted," 
does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  writers  to  whom  he  referred 
had  misrepresented  the  history  of  Christ,  but  that  they  were 
defective.  And  as  he  mentions  that  "  he  had  perfect  under- 
standing from  the  very  first  from  those  who  were  eye-witnesses 
and  ministers  of  the  word,"  he  surely  implied  that  the  knowl- 
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edge  of  the  many  who  had  written  was  insufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose. Thus  those  histories  were  not  of  such  a  character  as  to 
convince  men  of  the  certainty  of  those  things  in  which  they 
had  heen  instructed.  And,  therefore,  it  was  the  object  of  Luke 
to  give  an  authentic  history  of  Christ. 

But  who  were  the  6  noXhn,  who  had  before  written  ?  He  could 
not  have  referred  to  Matthew  and  Mark ;  for  they  are  not 
many.  Besides  it  is  very  clear  that  Mark  did  not  write  till 
after  Luke  had  written,  as  is  well  attested  by  history.  None 
of  our  present  Gospels,  then,  were  in  existence,  unless  it  be 
Matthew's,  when  Luke  undertook  to  write. 

Besides,  that  Matthew  was  not  one  of  the  many  referred  to  by 
Luke  is  apparent.  For  none  of  the  ancient  writers  supposed 
that  Matthew,  Mark  or  Luke  had  seen  each  other's  Oospel  when 
they  individually  wrote.  They  supposed  them  to  be  independ- 
ent witnesses.  Eusebius,  Epiphanius  and  Jerome  all  suppose 
that  all  three  of  these  Evangelists  wrote  each  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  rest.  Nor  was  a  contrary  opinion  broached 
till  the  fifth  century. 

And  the  very  structure  of  these  Gospels  shows  that  they  did 
not  borroTw  from  each  other.  There  are  little  minute  circum- 
stances running  through  each  which  prove  them  to  be  inde- 
pendent histories.  There  are  such  varieties  and  diiferenees  as 
preclude  the  idea  of  any  concert  in  the  narrations.  It  is  thus 
plain  that  Matthew  was  not  one  of  the  many  to  whom  Luke  re- 
ferred, and  that  those  referred  to  are  lost.  Epiphanius  says 
that  Luke  referred  to  Merinthus,  Cerinthus,  or  "  others  which 
were  heretical."  Origen  and  Jerome  say  that  Basilides,  Appel- 
les,  Thomas  and  Malthus  wrote  histories  of  Christ ;  and  also 
that  there  were  others,  such  as  "  the  Gospel  of  the  Egyptians  '* 
and  "  the  Gospel  of  the  Twelve  "  that  were  not  deceived  as  canon- 
ical. But  that  Luke  did  not  refer  to  any  of  these  is  certain 
from  these  facts,  viz. :  that  the  Gospels  of  Basilides  and  Thomas 
were  not  written  till  after  Luke's  death ;  as  was  true  also  of  the 
Gospel  of  the  Egyptians  and  the  others  referred  to  above. 

Says  Dr.  Lardner : — 
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"  This  seems  to  be  a  ver}'  just  and  reasonable  account,  viz. :  About  the 
year  58  there  were  composed  some  narratives  or  short  histories  of  Jesus 
Christ.  And  these  narratives  consisted  of  things  most  surely  believed.  Of 
course  he  could  not  have  referred  to  heretical  gospels.  It  is,  therefore, 
manifest  that  some  of  the  first  Christians  wrote  histories  of  Christ  before 
Luke,  that  were  the  traditions  of  those  who  preached  the  Grospel ;  that  these 
histories  are  inaccurate  and  defective,  not  following  a  chronological  order, 
nor  well  attested,  though  they  were  written  with  good  intentions.  They 
were  not  qualified  for  the  work,  as  Luke  modestly  intimates,  not  having  had 
a  perfect  understanding  of  all  things  from  the  very  first" 

And  says  Doddridge : — 

**  Luke  refers  here  to  some  histories  of  the  life  of  Christ  which  are  now 
lost  He  seems  to  allow  that  these  histories  were  honestly  written,  according 
to  the  information  they  had  received." 

There  has  been  some  question  who  Theophilus  was.  Many 
have  understood  by  it  any  lover  of  God,  for  such  is  the  mean* 
ing  of  Theophilus.  Epiphanius  expressed  himself  as  doubtful 
whether  it  was  a  real  personage  or  a  lover  of  God  in  general. 
But  Augustine,  Chrysostom  and  Theophylact  understand  a  real 
person  of  senatorial  rank.  Others  have  thought  it  to  be  the 
prefect  or  governor  of  a  province.  Cave  supposed  him  to  be  a- 
nobleman  of  Antioch.  But  it  is  of  no  consequence  to  the  valid- 
ity of  this  Gospel  whether  Theophilus  stands  for  a  real  person 
or  not ;  and  we  will  now  consider, 

II.    The  GenuinenesSy  Attthenticity  and  Inspiration  of  this  Gospel 

A  genuine  book  is  one  that  was  written  by  the  person  whose 
name  it  bears.  An  authentic  book  is  one  that  relates  matters 
of  fact.  An  inspired  book  is  one  that  was  dictated  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  or  written  under  his  special  superintendence. 

That  this  Gospel  is  a  genuine  book  is  proved  by  all  those  tes- 
timonies that  I  have  given,  that  Luke,  the  companion  of  Paul, 
was  the  writer.  Its  authenticity  also  is  beyond  question,  since 
it  was  communicated  by  those  that  had  perfect  knowledge  of 
all  things  from  the  very  first ;  and  therefore  it  contains  matters 
of  fact. 
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That  it  has  come  down  to  us  uncorrupted  is  attested  by  the 
best  ancient  manuscripts  and  versions ;  and  by  all  the  critics 
that  are  worthy  of  note. 

We  are  aware,  indeed,  of  some  attempts  made  in  the  notes 
of  "  The  Improved  Version  of  the  New  Testament,"  to  make 
doubtful  the  first  two  chapters  of  this  Gospel.  ^^  But  there  is 
not  a  more  shameful  violation  of  all  the  rules  of  criticism  that 
can  be  named  than  is  made  by  those  who  are  advocates  for  such 
mutilation."  They  proceed  to  reject  these  two  chapters  directly 
in  the  face  of  all  the  manuscripts  and  versions  now  exta&t. 
And  the  only  semblance  of  authority  there  is  for  this  conduct 
is,  that  the  Gospel  of  the  Marcionites  wanted  these  chapters,  as 
declared  by  Epiphanius  and  Jerome  ! 

But  did  those  Fathers  approve  of  the  Gospel  used  by  the 
Marcionites  ?  So  far  from  it,  they  declare  it  "  corrvptum  et 
mutilem  esse,*^  Thus  it  is  upon  the  authority  of  that  Gospel, 
which  was  pronounced  corrupt  and  mutilated  ;  and  in  defiance 
of  all  the  critics— even  Griesbach  among  the  rest — this  portion 
of  the  sacred  text  is  rejected  ! 

I  cannot  here  refrain  from  transcribing  a  remark  from  Dr. 
Lawrence  upon  the  "  Improved  yersion  "  of  the  New  Testament 
as  published  by  Belsham : — 

"  Upon  the  whole,  taking  a  retrospectiye  view  of  those  alignments  which 
have  been  used  to  reject  as  spurious  the  first  part  of  Matthew,  on  the  author- 
ity of  the  Ebionites ;  and  the  first  two  chapters  of  Luke  upon  the  authority 
of  the  Marcionites ;  let  these  men  act  worthy  of  their  own  candor ;  and  let 
them  put  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  antiquity,  supported  by  the  colla- 
tion of  manuscripts,  Fathers  and  versions  into  one  scale,  and  throwing  die 
spurious  Gospel  of  Ebion  and  the  more  spurious  Gospel  of  Marcion  into  the 
other,  behold  them  ignominiously  kick  the  beam  I " 

That  this  Gospel  is  inspired  is  as  well  attested  as  any  such 
fact  can  be.  Christ  promised  to  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the 
apostles,  to  bring  all  things  to  their  remembrance  whatsoever 
he  had  said  unto  them.  Of  course  they  were  qualified  to  tell 
the  vicissitudes  of  his  life,  and  the  doctrines  which  he  taught 
them.      And  Luke,   if  he  was  not  an  eye-witness  from  the 
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beginnisg,  had  his  information  from  those  who  were  able  to  give 
him  a  perfect  understanding  of  all  those  things  which  Jesus 
began  both  to  do  and  teach !  His  Oospel  is  therefore  inspired, 
if  he  wrote  the  things  that  were  related  by  the  apostles,  to 
whom  Christ  gave  the  promise.  And  he  af&rms  that  he  writes 
^^  even  as  those  delivered  them  who  were  from  the  beginning 
eje-witnesses  and  ministers  of  the  word.'' 

^.  We  wiU  now  cmnpare  Lake  as  a  Writer  with  the  other  Evangelists, 

In  some  things  he  is  more  particular  than  the  rest.  He 
evidently  designed  to  follow  the  chronological  order  of  events. 
He  writes  the  Oreek  language  more  correctly  than  the  others. 
His  language  is  not  less  nervous,  though  less  simple  than  is 
that  of  other  Evangelists. 

There  are  many  facts  and  teachings  of  Christ's  life  which  we 
should  not  have  known  had  not  Luke  w;ritten  his  Oospel,  and 
some  of  these  seem  essential  to  a  full  understanding  of  Chris* 
tianity.  And  from  a  study  of  these  we  may  learn  our  great 
indebtedness  to  Luke.  They  are  the  extraordinary  events  con- 
nected with  the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist ;  the  Soman  census 
that  was  made  in  Judea,  which  brought  Joseph  and  Mary  from 
Nazareth  to  Bethlehem ;  the  mean  and  lowly  circumstances  of 
Christ's  birth,  and  his  being  laid  in  a  manger,  of  which  notifi- 
cation was  given  to  the  shepherds  by  the  heavenly  choir ;  the 
purification  of  Mary  in  the  Temple ;  the  circumcision  of  Christ; 
the  prophecies  of  Anna  and  Simeon,  and  the  remarkable  events 
connected  with  Christ's  going  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  his  conver- 
sations with  the  Doctors  in  the  temple  at  the  age  of  twelve 
years ;  the  names  of  the  emperor  and  princes  in  whose  time 
John  began  his  ministry ;  the  age  of  our  Saviour  when  he 
entered  on  his  public  ministry ;  and  his  genealogy  in  the  line 
of  Mary  as  traced  back  to  David ! 

Luke  also  records  several  miracles  that  are  omitted  by  all  the 
rest,  viz. :  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes  in  the  fifth  chapter ; 
the  cures  of  Mary  Magdalene,  Joanna,  wife  of  Chuza,  Herod's 
steward,  and  Susannah  ;  giving  speech  to  a  deaf  mute  ;  healing 
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the  woman  that  had  had  an  infirmity  for  eighteen  years ;  the 
cure  of  one  on  the  Sabbath  that  had  the  dropsy  in  the  hou^pof 
a  Pharisee ;  ten  lepers  cleansed  at  once ;  the  healing  of  Mai- 
chus's  ear,  and  the  raising  of  the  widow's  son  at  Nain !  And 
how  deeply  interesting  and  affecting  are  all  these  narratives ! 
How  could  we  do  without  them  ? 

Besides  we  should  not  have  understood  the  mission  of  Christ's 
seventy  disciples,  nor  the  object  proposed  by  it,  had  not  Luke 
recorded  it.  He  alone,  also,  gave  the  beautifcQ  and  instructive 
parables  of  the  good  Samaritan ;  the  unjust  judge ;  the  lost 
piece  of  silver ;  the  Prodigal  Son ;  the  unjust  steward  ;  and  that 
of  the  Pharisee  and  Publican  who  went  up  into  the  Temple  to 
pray.  How  defective  would  the  Oospel  seem  to  be  without 
these  thrilling  portions  of  it ! 

But  still  further :  we  are  indebted  to  Luke  for  the  incidents 
that  occurred  when  our  Lord  dined  in  the  house  of  a  Pharisee, 
where  came  the  woman  that  was  a  sinner,  washing  his  feet  with 
tears,  and  wiping  them  with  the  hairs  of  her  head ;  also  Christ's 
entertainment  at  the  house  of  Martha  and  Mary  in  Bethany  ; 
the  affecting  history  of  Zaccheus  ;  the  agony  of  Christ  in  6eth- 
semane ;  the  thrilling  narrative  of  the  penitent  thief  upon  the 
cross ;  and  the  whole  of  those  incidents  that  occurred  on  the 
way  to  Emmaus,  and  Christ's  conversation  with  the  two  so  slow 
of  heart  to  believe !  From  the  particularity  of  that  narrative 
we  can  hardly  fail  to  believe  that  Luke  was  one  of  those  two 
disciples ! 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 

Smithes  Dictionary  of  the  Bible, 

Part  XII.  of  this  scholarly  and  comprehensive  work  has  come  to 
hand,  bringing  down  its  discussions  to  the  letter  J,  and  through 
the  elaborate  article  on  Jerusalem;  about  which,  as  with  all  the 
other  subjects  treated,  are  gathered  the  results  of  the  studies  of 
past  ages,  together  with  the  theological  researches  of  the  present 
day.  Even  the  mysteries  about  Melchizedek  seem  to  be  explained ; 
the  magnificent  ruins  of  his  palace  being  located,  and  his  name 
traced  to  Adoni-zedek,  the  king  of  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  Joshua. 
We  have  nowhere  seen  so  interesting  and  valuable  a  condensation 
of  the  facts  concerning  the  •latter  times  of  the  wonderful  city,  and 
the  present  claims  to  its  locality.  The  original  work,  by  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Smith,  in  three  massive  volumes,  is,  in  this  American  edi- 
tion, supplemented  by  articles  fresh  from  the  hands  of  many  of  our 
best  American  scholars,  leaving  the  work  of  nearly  seventy  Eng- 
lish critics  substantially  unaltered.  Its  value  to  clergymen  and  all 
students  of  the  Bible  is  beyond  price.  It  is  edited  and  revised  by 
Prof.  n.  B.  Hackett,  D.  D.,  assisted  by  Ezra  Abbott,  A.  M.,  A.  A.  S., 
assistant  librarian  of  Harvard  University,  and  superbly  published 
by  Messrs.  Hurd  &  Houghton,  469  Broome  St.,  New  York.  For 
sale  by  H.  V.  Butler,  general  agent,  at  Gould  &  Lincoln's,  Boston. 
Price  of  monthly  number,  75  cents. 

The  JS^tle  to  the  Hebrews  ;  with  Exj^aruvtory  Notes ;  to  which 
are  added  a  condensed  view  of  the  Priesthood  of  Christ,  and  a 
Translation  of  the  Epistle.  By  IIe^by  J.  Ripley,  late  Professor 
in  Newton  Theological  Institution,  and  author  of  "  Notes  on  the 
Gospels,"  "  Acts  of  the  Apostles,"  "  Epistle  to  the  Romans,"  &c., 
&c.    Boston :  Gould  <&  Lincoln,    pp.  213.     1868. 

Prof.  Ripley  seems  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  preparation  of 
works  of  this  kind;  so  clear,  ^mple  and  comprehensive  are  his 
plans,  and  so  plain  and  straightforward  his  style.  His  brief  intro- 
duction, consisting  of  seventeen  pages,  is  an  admirable  presenta- 
tion of  the  condition  of  the  Hebrew  Christians,  the  consequent 
purpose  of  Uie  Epistle,  and  its  analysis,  thus  rapidly  and  convinc- 
ingly clearing  away  many  difficulties  and  prepaiing  the  way  for 
much  briefer  and  more  valuable  notes.  These  notes  are  much  in 
the  style  of  Barnes',  and  the  translation  at  the  close  is  free,  and 
serves  by  a  word  or  two  often  to  show  the  author's  views  of  the 
meaning  better  than  a  page  of  notes  would.  The  volume  will 
prove  valuable  and  satisfactory  to  scholars,  and  is  well  adapted  to 
the  common  reader. 
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Congregationalism;  What  it  is;  Whence  it  is;  How  it  works; 
Why  it  is  better  than  any  other  form  of  Church  government, 
and  its  consequent  demands.  By  Hsnbt  M.  Dexteb.  Boston : 
Nichols  &  Noyes.    pp.  394.     1868. 

This  is  a  new  edition,  made  much  more  valuable  by  considerable 
changes  in  the  plates,  and  by  the  addition  of  an  Appendix,  con- 
taining various  facts,  discussions  and  documents,  relating  to  female 
suffrage  in  Congregational  Churches ;  a  form  of  Articles  of  Faith 
and  Covenant  in  one ;  Congregationalism  at  the  South ;  Congrega- 
tionalism the  Mother  of  Foreign  Missions ;  Dangerous  Tendencies 
in  the  Congregationalism  of  the  Day ;  Recent  Irregularities ;  Good 
Results  of  the  National  Council  of  1865,  &c.  These  are  all  very 
able  and  valuable  additions,  and  entirely  unexceptionable. 

Frederika  JBremer ;  Life,  Letters  and  Posthumous  Works;  Edited 
by  her  sister,  Chahlottb  Bremeb.  Translated  from  the  Swed- 
ish, by  Fredr.  Milow  and  Emily  Nonnen.  New  York  :  Hurd  <fe 
Houghton.    Boston :  for  sale  by  Little  &  Brown,    pp.  439.    1868. 

It  w^s  a  single  and  a  singular  life  which  this  gifted  authoress 
lived,  all  of  it,  from  August  1801  to  December  1865.  Of  German 
descent,  bom  in  Finland,  residing  mostly  among  the  fashionable 
aristocrats  in  and  near  the  Swedish  capital,  governed  with  cold 
severity,  and  making  her  way  upward  through  every  repression,  it 
is  not  so  wonderful  that  Frederika,  with  her  impassioned  and  irre- 
pressible nature,  had  a  turbulant  youth  and  a  sorrowful  and  even 
melancholy  maturity, — ^not  so  strange  that  she  was  masculine, 
awkward  and  clamorous  for  "  woman's  rights."  Indeed  this  bio- 
graphical volume  seems  to  have  been  prepared  partly  as  an  apology 
for  the  majiifest  "  incongruities  "  of  her  charming  writings.  Says 
Charlotte,  "  I  remember  still  how  frequently,  when  we  heard  the 
voices  of  our  parents  on  their  return  home,  we  hastened  to  liide 
ourselves  in  our  governess's  room,  or  in  that  of  our  Finland  nurse, 
old  Lena ; "  and  "  Poor  little  Frederika  could  never  walk,  ^tand, 
sit  or  curtesy  to  the  satisfaction  of  my  mother,  and  had  many  bitter 
and  wretched  moments  in  consequence."  Let  it  not  be  thought 
that  severity  was  peculiar  to  Puritanism;  it  was  the  growth  of  a 
severe  and  struggling  era,  and  could  be,  as  in  this  case,  much  more 
harsh  and  disastrous  among  Catholics.  The  followers  of  Calvin 
did  not  starve  their  children,  and  drive  them  to  the  borders  of 
suicide  in  their  desperation,  as  Frederika  was  often  driven.  The 
biographical  part  of  this  volume  is  very  interesting,  the  sketches 
are  gossipy,  and  the  letters  are  remarkable  for  little  but  affectionate 
repetition.     Some  of  the  poems,  specially  some  portions  of  some  of 
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them,  are  very  sweet  and  fresh.  On  the  whole  we  have  enjoyed 
unusually  the  perusal  of  this  new  contribution  to  our  lighter 
literature. 

Life  of  Oliver  Cromwell.    By  Chas.  Adams,  D.  D. 

SaMcUh  Chimes ;  or  Meditations  in  Verse  for  the  Sundays  of  a 
Year.    By  W.  Moelky  Punshon,  M.  A. 

The  Word  of  God  Opened.    By  Rev.  Bbadfobd  K.  Peieck. 

The  Bible  Doctrine  of  Immortality.    By  Hibam  Mattison,  D.  D. 

The  Prodigal  Son.    Four  Discourses.     By  the  Rev.  W.  Morlky 
Ptjnshon^,  M.  a. 

These  five  volumes  are  published  in  superior  style,  with  excel- 
lent taste,  by  Carlton  &  Porter,  New  York,  and  sold  by  J.  P. 
Magee,  Boston.  They  are  very  rich  in  value  and  attractiveness. 
The  Life  of  Oliver  CromtoeU  is  a  peculiarly  important  book  for  our 
youth  to  read  in  these  times,  when  our  nation  is  going  through  a 
crisis  similar  to  that  of  the  English  people  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century ;  struggling  for  great  moral  principles  against 
oppressive  caste  influences  and  powerful  and  unscrupulous  usurpers. 
There  is  so  much  of  Cromwell's  religious  experience  and  principles 
wrought  into  it  that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  it  to  all  our 
Sabbath  schools  and  families.  It  is  a  masterly  defence  of  a  great 
and  good  man,  from  the  misrepresentations  and  calunmies  of  aris- 
tocratic and  High  Church  English  historians  and  writers.  We 
heartily  endorse  the  first  sentence  of  the  preface : — 

"  This  book  attempts  a  true  and  unprejudiced  picture  of  a  great 
and  good  man, — ^a  man  who,  with  some  faults,  was  distinguished  by 
eminent  virtues, — who  was  great  in  arms  and  in  statesmanship,  and 
in  his  views  of  reli^ous  and  civil  liberty  stood  a  century  in  advance 
of  his  times ;  and  who,  from  early  manhood  to  his  death,  feared  and 
served  his  Gk>d  with  an  earnestness  of  purpose,  and  a  depth  and 
constancy  of  devotion  rarely  surpassed." 

7%€  Sabbath  Chimes  is  elegantly  bound,  has  red  bordered  pages, 
and  is  fervently  evangelical  in  sentiment.  The  poetry  is  fair,  and 
to  those  who  are  specially  fond  of  verse,  this  will  prove  a  delight- 
ful book  for  certain  hours  of  the  Sabbath. 

The  Word  of  Ood  Opened  is  written  by  a  genial,  earnest  and 
well-known  Sunday  school  man.  Such  subjects  as  The  Bible,  In- 
spiration, Parables,  Ac,  are  well  treated. 

The  other  two  books  are  in  paper  covers,  and  well  worthy  the 
careful  perusal  of  all  persons. 
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T?ve  .JEheid  of  Virgil,  with  Explanatory  Notes.  By  Thomas 
Chase,  A.  M.,  Professor  in  Harvard  College.  Philadelphia : 
Eldridge  &  Brothers.  Boston  :  for  sale  by  Woodman  &  Ham- 
mett,  37  Brattle  Street. 

This  is  one  of  the  beautifiil  Chase  and  Stewart's  Classical  Series, 
which  every  school  should  know  about,  and  which  it  is  a  comfort 
to  retain  in  every  scholar's  library. 

Nearing  Home  ;  or  Comforts  and  Counsels  for  the  Aged.  Phila- 
delphia :  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  No.  821  Chestnut 
Street,     pp.  464.     1868. 

This  is  a  delightful  religious  book  for  the  aged,  printed  in  large 
type,  and  composed  of  selections,  in  prose  and  verse,  from  a  great 
number  of  the  best  authors,  on  such  subjects  as,  Would  you  be 
Young  again ;  The  Review  of  Life  ;  The  Old  Folks ;  Nightfall, 

i&C,  (&C. 

Johnny  Weston;  or  Christmas  Eve  at  the  White  House.  By  Mrs. 
Emma  Marshall,  author  of  Lessons  of  Love,  Ac.,  &c.  Philadel- 
phia :  J.  P.  Skelly  &  Co.,  21  South  Seventh  Street,     pp.  216. 

1868. 

A  capital  story  for  young  persons ;  good  and  wholesome  lessons 
wrought  into  charming  reading. 

EditKs  Ministry,  By  Habbibt  B.  McKbbveb,  author  of  "  Sun- 
shine," "Woodclifl^"  &c.  Philadelphia:  J.  P.  Skelly  &  Co. 
pp.  404.     1868. 

So  great  has  been  the  demand  for  this  finely  written  story  that 
the  publishers  .have  issued  a  new  revised  edition.  In  a  winning 
way  the  author  has  set  forth  to  the  life  the  superior  value  and 
charm  of  religious  principles  in  meeting  the  trials  and  accomplish- 
ing the  best  aims  of  life ;  and  particularly  in  the  case  of  single 
women.  The  way  is  made  plain  and  attractive  by  which  they  may 
gather  around  them  circles  of  loving  hearts,  and  realize  the  most 
useful  and  happy  lives.  We  have  been  specially  pleased  with  the 
chapter  on  The  Strong-Minded  Women.  It  is  gratifying  to  find 
our  ablest  and  best  women  appreciating  the  wondrous  power  which 
it  is  their  gi^eat  mission  to  exert  at  the  fireside, — a  mission  which 
angels  would  delight  in.  It  is  in  the  blessed  sanctuary  of  home,  as 
the  Bible  teaches,  that  her  great  influence  is  to  be  exerted, — an 
influence  that  must  leave  the  world  if  she  does  not  exert  it, — an 
influence  "  as  a  mother,  wife,  sister,  friend,  teacher,  or  a  sympa- 
thizer with  human  griefe." 
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Revivals.  Some  of  our  readers  may  think  that  Dr.  Holbrook's 
article  in  this  number  gives  unsafe  prominence  to  Evangelists,  and 
to  special  efforts  and  measures.  But  the  subject  is  so  important 
and  so  timely  at  this  crisis  of  our  country,  and  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  that  we  are  ready  to  give  the  fullest  liberty  to  an  earnest 
and  practical  representative  of  the  Revival  Association.  There  is 
danger  that  the  pastor  and  Christians  of  any  congregation  become 
so  accustomed  to  the  presence  of  certain  unrenewed  persons  as  to 
lose  much  of  natural  anxiety  in  their  behalf.  On  going  into  dif- 
ferent societies  and  becoming  a  little  acquainted,  we  have  often 
wondered  and  been  distressed  at  the  apparent  indifference  of  good 
men  and  women  over  the  eternal  prospects  of  many  of  their  un- 
saved relatives  and  Mends,  young  and  old.  It  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance that  this  indifference  be  broken,  and  special  means,  and 
new  elements,  and  preachers  and  exhorters  may  often  be  of  great 
advantage.  But  care  and  judgment  must  be  constantly  and  vigi- 
lently  exercised ;  for  it  is  doubtless  true  that  a  soul  may  be  con- 
verted at  too  great  risk  of  other  souls. 

Of  course  Dr.  Holbrook,  in  his  first  sentence,  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood as  taking  the  Baptist's  ground,  and  denying  the  oneness  of 
the  Church  under  both  dispensations,  having  its  origin  in  the 
covenant  and  promises  given  to  Abraham.  He  is  speaking  of  the 
Christian  church  strictly  and  technically. 

A  FArrHFUL  Pictxthe. — ^A  new  triumph  has  been  achieved  for  the 
cause  of  temperance  by  the  new  and  faithful  picture  of  the  "  Black 
Valley  Railroad"  More  eloquent  than  lecturers  and  more  forcible 
than  words,  it  reveals,  at  a  glance,  the  whole  dreadftd  career  from 
"  Sippington  "  to  "  Destruction."  It  is  a  silent  but  powerful  blow 
to  License  and  will  strengthen  the  efforts  of  every  prohibitionist. 
Let  it  go  into  every  dwelling  and  be  looked  at  by  alL 

Vacant  Pulpits  and  Uxbmployed  Ministers. — ^We  said  some- 
thing in  our  July  issue  about  the  growing  difficulty  of  getting  min- 
isters to  unoccupied  fields  and  sustaining  them  there  until  churches 
are  formed  so  that  the  Home  Missionary  Society  will  enter  them  on 
their  list.  In  response  to  this,  a  clergyman  in  Colorado  writes  us 
that  the  Episcopalians  have  a  great  advantage  of  us  in  this  respect, 
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as  they  are  freely  stationing  their  ministers  at  important  points  in 
that  Territory,  and  giving  them  every  facility  to  gain  a  firm  foot- 
hold. In  our  opinion,  there  is  no  way  in  which,  with  our  superior 
polity,  so  much  good  can  he  done  at  so  little  cost  as  by  adding  this 
feature  to  Home  Missionary  system.    Who  will  do  it? 

The  Pastor's  Gold-Hsaded  Cane.  , 

A  Sdbbath  Evening  Tale, 

One  quiet  Sabbath  eve,  when  wearied  out 
By  labors  in  the  house  of  God,  sweet  toils, 
But  such  as  leave  me  worn  and  faint,  I  sat 
Among  my  children,  with  my  wife,  the  sweet 
And  gentle  mother  of  them  all, — one  seemed 
To  come  from  heav*n  on  cherub-wings,  and  take 
His  vacant  place,  with  large  and  lustrous  eyes, 
And  face  that  lay  so  fondly  in  my  neck, 
And  little  chubby  arms,  that  could  not  cling 
So  hard  that  death  broke  not  his  hold, —  I  sat 
Amid  this  childhood  group,  their  peachy  faces 
Oft  pressing  to  my  rough  and  bearded  one, 
And  tightening  up  their  tender  forms  to  mine, 
To  take  away  the  ache  of  manhood  cares, 
And  steal  some  of  their  supVabundant  life. 

Sweet  twilight  hour  I  Sweet  Sabbath  eve  I  'Tis  then. 
With  oars  of  toil  unshipped,  we  seem  to  float 
Down  with  the  placid  tide,  whose  soft  lips  kiss 
The  vessel's  prow,  and  tell  their  rippling  tale ; 
While  in  its  liquid  face  we  see  disclosed. 
Mid  clouds  of  beaten  gold,  the  hills  of  God, 
On  other  days,  so  rough  the  stream  of  life, 
Too  seldom  clearly  seen. 

Such  was  the  hour. 
And  such  the  group  of  loved  ones,  when  the  girl. 
Our  only  daughter  and  our  laughing  pet, 
Brought  out  her  father's  cane,  and  on  it  sat 
Astride, — ^to  sanctify  the  Sabbath  play, — 
As  though  she  rode  to  church.    Her  brothers  saw 
The  trick,  and  watched  their  father's  eyes,  to  mark 
How  it  would  be  interpreted ;  to  join 
The  sport  all  eager  from  their  weariness. 
Fm  sure  I  pity  all  the  little  limbs^ 
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So  used  to  jump  on  every  other  day, 
That  Sabbath  cramps  and  fetters  uj)  so  long. 
But  yet,  I  want  my  children  trained  from  birth 
To  know  Jehovah's  day,  and  keep  it  too. 
'Tis  only  thus  the  tendrils  of  their  hearts 
Will  catch  the  trellis-frame  that  He  has  set, 
And  mount  to  Him.    I  know  that  some  have  said, 
'Twill  make  the  day  a  burden  when  it  comes ; 
'Twill  alienate  their  little  hearts  from  Ck)d, 
But  not  too  early  can  we  learn  that  He 
Has  set  apart  time  to  Himself,  and  that 
He  makes  the  Sabbath  for  the^least  of  all ; 
And  on  His  altar  has  a  place  for  incense. 
Brought  by  the  hands  of  childhood.    Father  taught 
Me  thus,  and  yet  I  love  the  day  the  more, 
Because  I  kept  its  sacred  hours  in  church, 
At  home,  indeed  wherever  I  might  be. 
I  well  remember,  how  each  Sabbath  eve. 
The  catechism  and  my  father^s  texts, — 
For  he  was  of  true  Scotch  descent,  in  faith 
As  well  as  family, — the  children  all. 
The  eldest  bom,  and  so  each  one  in  turn, 
Down  to  the  little  ones,  we  did  repeat. 
The  lips  that  taught  us  then,  their  cunning  speech 
Have  lost ;  nor  would  the  place  that  knew  us  then, 
Recall  the  treasured  scenes  on  which  I  dwell. 
Instead  of  us  have  come  our  children  ;  we, 
Alas,  too  poorly  fit  the  teacher^s  place 
To  take !    And  so,  perhaps,  our  parents  felt. 
The  tale.     I  left  my  daughter  on  my  cane, 
In  fancy  prancing  off  to  church.     To  her 
"  Bring  here,"  I  said,  "  your  steed,  and  let  him  rest, 
While  I  shall  tell  a  Sabbath  evening  tale." 
That  hushed  them  all ;  for  father  seldom  spent 
The  Sabbath  evening  hours  among  his  flock 
At  home ;  but  had  so  many  calls  to  meet, 
To  serve  his  larger  flock,  or  when  at  home 
At  such  a  time,  was  oft  so  tired  and  worn, 
They  had  too  little  care  from  him ;  a  wrong 
Their  mother  had  to  right.    And  she  would  sit 
And  read  until  their  eyes  were  dim,  or  heads 
Were  drooping,  like  o'erladen  flowers  at  night. 
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And  so  my  sainted  mother,  she,  to  whom 
I  owe  so  much^  in  Jier  own  day  had  done. 

Oh  I  blessed  ministry !    Ye  patient  ones 
That  serve  and  wait,  that  watch  and  pray  alone, 
That  fill  with  oil  the  censer  of  our  lives, 
A  few  more  years,  and  ye  shall  know  the  work 
Ye  did  in  secret  places,  all  unseen 
Of  men.    But  God,  your  Father,  knows  the  whole, 
And  He'll  reward  you  openly. 

Said  I 
At  last,  when  safe  I  held  the  yielded  steed 
Among  their  clustered^heads,  within  my  hand, 
"And  who  among  you  all  can  read  for  me 
These  graven  lines  upon  the  head?"    They  paused. 
"H.  R.  to  H.  S.  N.,  June,  '66,** 
The  oldest  boy,  already  taught  to  write. 
Replied.    Then  I ;  How  much  these  letters  tell ! 
"H.  R."    A  few  short  months  ago  he  sat 
Far  toward  the  door,  within  our  quiet  church ; 
I  see  him  now ;  his  hair  is  white  as  snow. 
And  yet  not  thin,  as  though  'twere  almost  gone. 
As  though  life's  winter  soon  would  close  for  him ; 
But  thick,  and  deep  and  bedded  by  the  winds ; 
A  hale  old  man,  just  through  with  business  life ; 
I  loved  to  see  him  there,  crowned  with  his  years ; 
Active,  intent  and  bright,  and  sharply  eying 
All  that  I  said  and  did.    But  soon  I  missed  him. 

'Twas  March,  perhaps  the  month  before ;  'twas  March, 
•Twas  then  his  tender  wife,  tender  and  true, 
A  wife  all  kindled  through  with  heav'nly  fire. 
And  melting,  too,  with  pure  and  heav'nly  love. 
With  tears  too  ill  concealed,  expressed  to  me 
Her  fears  that  he  must  die ;  that  ere  the  grass 
Was  green  upon  the  hills,  the  flow'rs  in  bloom, 
He  loved  to  tend  beneath  his  window,  he 
Would  leave  their  earthly  home,  borne  out  of  others, 
Ne'er  to  return.     "  And  you  must  come  at  once. 
And  oft  to  see  him ;  for  he's  not  prepared  1 " 
So  plain  and  frank  was  she,  this  Christian  -mfe. 

And  so  I  went.    'Twas  on  a  Sabbath  eve, — 
Next  mom  I  was  to  leave  for  several  days, — 
A  Sabbath  eve,  sweet  and  serene  like  this ; 
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• 

The  day  went  out  in  glory  in  the  West ; 

I  had  not  known  him  much,  and  when  I  broke 

My  errand,  being  all  alone,  he  said, 

Decidedly,  as  if  the  case  were  closed, 

"  We  can't  agree ;  I  don't  believe  in  hell, 

Nor  in  a  devil  either ;  but  I  am  weak, 

And  cannot  hold  an  argument  to-night." 

I  might  have  well  been  baulked  at  this  reply ; 

But,  when  I  thought  that  death  had  set  his  seal 

Upon  him,  that  his  tearful  wife  was  then. 

Perhaps,  upon  her  knees,  pleading  with  Grod, 

I  could  not  falter.     Tenderly  I  said, 

"  I  did  hot  come  for  argument ;  in  Heav'n 

You  must  believe,  if  not  in  hell  I "    His  head 

He  bowed  to  give  assent.     "  We  do  agree ; 

Here  let's  begin.    In  Heav'n  you  do  believe, 

And  Heav'n  you  hope  to  gain  ?  "    **  Ah,  yes,"  he  said. 

"  And  how,  my  fiiend  ?  "    He  paused,  and  then  resumed ; 

*'  Upon  no  other  ground  than  how  Fve  lived  I " 

I  knew  he  had  been  pure,  and  strict  to  walk 
An  upright  path  in  life,  as  mortals  judge ; 
And  yet  I  shuddered  then.     So  near  to  death, 
Near  to  God's  righteous  bar,  and  yet  his  life. 
His  only  plea  to  be  admitted  there. 
Where  only  blood-washed  ones  do  walk  in  white  ! 
"  You've  lived  a  perfect  life  ?  "    I  almost  feared 
His  words.    They  did  not  come.     Trembling  his  lips, 
His  eyes  were  moist  with  dew.     'Twas  hard,  but  yet 
The  answer  came ;  admissio*!!  of  the  truth, 
An  unequivocating  "  No ! "     "  Ah,  then," 
Said  I,  "My  friend,  you  need  the  blood  of  Christ! 
And  you  believe  in  prayer  ?  "  I  then  went  on. 
"Yes."     "  May  I  then  just  kneel  beside  your  chair, 
And  pray  ?  "    He  knew  not  how  to  make  escape. 
"  He'd  no  objection ! "  though  I  feared  he  had. 
And  so  I  prayed,  and  left  him  with  ^the  Grod 
Who  hears  and  answers  prayer ;  thankful  for  help, 
Such  as  I  felt  had  been  vouchsafed.  I 

The  next  few  days  I  spent  away  from  home ; 
This  aged  man  was  on  my  heart,  and  so 
As  soon  as  I  returned  I  called  ;  I  talked, 
Looked  at  his  books,  and  then,  to  test  his  thoughts, 
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I  rose,  and  took  my  hat  to  leave.     Said  he, 
^*  If  you  have  no  objection,  will  you  pray  ?  " 
He  called  his  waiting  wife ;  I  took  the  Bible, 
And  found  the  psalm  of  penitence ;  I  read. 
Conversed  and  prayed.    Then,  as  I  left,  he  rose. 
And  tott'ring  to  me,  said,  "  Do  not  neglect 
A  single  soul  to  come  to  me ;  but  come 
As  often  as  you  can.**    I  told  him,  then, 
I  had  a  little  book,  "  The  Blood  of  Jesus," 
The  which  had  saved  the  soul  of  one  I  knew, 
That  I  would  send  to  him.    Meanwhile  his  wife. 
His  ever-watchfnl  wife,  came  to  the  door. 
And  said,  while  tears  of  joy  welled  in  her  eyfes, 
"  He  yields ! "    And  so,  encouraged,  I  kept  on. 
It  happened,  then,  as  we  should  say,  but  God, 
Who  knows  the  sparrow's  fall,  and  in  His  book 
Its  every  member  writes,  had  thus  ordained, — 
It  chanced,  that  at  the  nation's  capital, 
A  noble  man,  a  senator,  who  long 
A  people  scattered  'mong  the  emerald  hills 
Of  proud  Vermont  had  served,  was  called  to  die. 
Just  then,  when  this  my  fiiend  wanted  such  light. 
His  chamber  was  thrown  open  to  the  eyes 
Of  all  the  nation,  and  the  electric  lines 
Proclaimed  what  passed  therein.    That  he  must  die, 
He  saw  full  well.    And  when  the  man  of  God, 
Who'd  known  his  long  career,  his  spotless  life. 
Mentioned  his  years  of  purity  and  toil. 
In  service  of  the  State,  he  waved  his  hand, 
Still  courteous  to  the  last ;  "  Not  that ! "  he  cried ; 
"  'Twill  never  do  to  go  to  judgment  with ! 
I  want  the  blood,  the  cleansing  blood  of  Christ ! 
Fve  known  the  truth  for  many  years.    My  mother, 
A  saint  long  since,  she  taught  it  in  our  home. 
Fve  heard  it  all  my  life.     And  Fm  ashamed 
My  life  has  gone  so  utterly  to  waste. 
I  see,  I  see  my  great  mistake  too  late. 
Fye  known  the  truth,  but  deep  within  my  soul 
I  want  heart-work ;  I  want  to  plant  my  feet 
Upon  the  Rock  of  Ages,  else  I  fall. 
Fve  seen  my  wife  kneel  at  her  bed  each  night ; 
And  I  have  let  her  kneel  alone,  although 
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I  knew  she  prayed  for  me  through  all  these  years. 

What  can  I  do  ?    Not  to  retrieve  the  past, 

But  to  make  sure  that  now  I  cast  myself 

On  Him  alone  ?  "    And  so  searching  about, 

With  help  of  God,  advice  and  many  prayers. 

He  seemed  to  find  the  way ;  he  took  the  emblems,  » 

The  touching  emblems  of  the  Saviour's  love. 

And  said,  "  In  Him  these  symbolize,  I  trust ; " 

Heard  his  own  wife  read  o'er  the  wondrous  words, 

^^  Although  I  walk  through  deaths  dark  vale;'*'*  heard  her 

Breathe  out  one  final  prayer,  and  then  inquired, 

"  Can  this  be  death  ?  so  sweet !    Can  that  be  heaven  ? 

How  beautiful !     I  see  it  clear  I    Its  gates. 

Its  gates  of  pearl  are  open  wide !    I  go  I " 

And  so  without  a  struggle  or  a  sigh. 

He  fell  back  in  her  loving  arms  and  slept. 

Thus  simply,  like  a  child,  he  sought  at  last, 
The  kingdom  of  the  Lord ;  and  gathered  round 
Him,  then,  not  like  the  Roman  old  in  pride, 
The  robe  of  State,  but  the  snow-white  robe  of  Christ 
And  thus  he  died,  the  nation  looking  on ; 
And  thus  he  died,  amid  the  great  of  earth  ; 
His  last  look  on  the  spacious  dome  that  rose 
Sun-capped  and  flashing  in  departing  day. 
The  nation's  capitol ;  where  he  had  walked 
Noble  and  stately  like  another  Nestor, 
The  good  and  great  among  his  peers  in  council, 
All  glad  to  do  him  honor ;  there  his  last 
Look  earthward ;  other  domes  he  saw  by  faith. 

This  wise  and  prayerful  wife,  who  on  the  Lord 
Was  waiting  patiently,  and  took  His  guidance, 
Read  these  accounts  to  him  for  whom  we  prayed. 
He  drank  them  in  like  water,  and  inferred, 
"  If  this  man  needs  the  blood  of  Christ  to  give 
Him  pjxssport  to  the  skies,  why  do  not  I  ?  " 
And  then  they  brought  a  letter,  written  him 
On  last  ^ew  Year's,  but  sacred  kept,  still  sealed, 
Until  the  favored  hour  which  now  had  come ; 
A  letter  from  an  only  daughter,  dear 
To  him  as  life,  who,  though  she  had  a  home 
In  town,  with  many  a  household  care,  kept  up 
A  constant  stream  of  gentle  ministries ; 
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Sent  from  her  garden  dew-eyed,  fresh-pluck'd  flowers, 

By  little  Mary,  tender-eyed  arid  frail, 

The  fav'rite  grandchild  of  the  sick  old  man. 

This  letter,  steeped  in  tears,  which  once  had  lain 

Scarce  read,  was  gently,  and  by  slow  degrees, 

Perused  aloud  by  her  whose  ministries 

Of  love  ne'er  ceased.    This  made  the  old  man  weep. 

And  then,  besides,  there  was  a  band  of  Christians, 
Whom  every  morning  I  had  met  in  prayer ; 
And  wishing  now  to  wing  one  warm  request 
From  many  earnest  hearts  up  to  God's  throne, 
I  told  this  poor  man's  tale,  and  then  we  prayed. 
These  things  combined,  the  prayer,  the  simple  truth. 
The  love  of  Jesus  and  of  Christian  friends, 
At  last  prevsdled,  and  all  we  sought  was  won. 
'Tis  not  the  seed  alone  that  makes  the  flow'r, 
'Tis  not  the  sunshine  or  the  early  dew, 
'Tis  not  the  mellow  soil  in  which  it  lies ; 
It  takes  these  many  ministries  combined 
To  bring  the  blossom  forth.    And  so  it  is 
When  we  would  gain  a  soul  to  Jesus  Christ, 
How  many  must  agree  as  touching  that  I 

Another  time — Fd  sent  the  book  meanwhile. 
Inscribed  with  his  name  and  my  own — ^I  called, 
I  found  his  wife  reading  aloud  the  book 
Of  Job,  as  he  could  bear  it.     Thankiul  eyes 
And  thankfrd  words  revealed  my  welcome  now. 
And  so  we  talked  of  Job  and  Jesus ;  then  of  one 
Whom  he  had  known,  about  his  age  in  life. 
To  whom  I  had  been  called  in  haste  one  mom. 
Before  the  break  of  day ;  a  man  who  wept. 
And  eagerly  besought  my  help  in  prayer ; 
A  man  whom  Grod  had  stricken  down  at  once, 
As  if  with  bolt  from  out  the  noonday  sky ; 
Had  left  him  palsied  in  his  limbs  and  speech ; 
Had  left  him  pitiful  to  see,  a  child ; 
How  many  times  I  held  his  hand,  and  knelt 
And  prayed  that  light  might  shine  into  his  soul ! 
A  man  intemperate  and  negligent 
Of  God,  but  who,  I  hoped, — he  had  a  wife 
Who  long  had  prayed,  and  then  had  died, — ^had  come 
In  penitence  to  trust  in  Christ.    I  saw 
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This  stung  him  to  the  quick.    It  was  the  same 

Old  sore ;  his  own  self-righteousness ;  and  then, 

I  felt  the  time  had  come ;  I  probed  him  well ; 

I  stripped  him  of  his  trust  and  left  him  bare ; 

I  showed  him  what  the  blood  of  Christ  could  do 

For  such  a  man  as  he  almost  despised. 

'Twas  hard  for  me ;  'twas  hard  for  him ;  I  knew 

Twould  either  kill  or  cure ;  I  hoped  'twould  cure. 

And  so  it  did.    That  night  he  tossed  in  restlessness ; 

He  gave  his  false  dependence  up ;  he  broke 

The  staff  on  which  he'd  leaned,  and  looked  to  Jesus. 

And  when  the  morning  came  the  storm  had  passed, 

And  he  avowed  his  simple  trust  in  Christ. 

'Twas  thus  that  he  avowed  it.    Down  the  stairs 

He  slowly  came ;  as  was  his  wont,  he  leaned 

Upon  the  mantel  for  a  moment's  space ; 

He  hesitated  long,  and  then  he  spoke : 

"  Fve  made  my  mind  up ;  when  he  comes  again,"— 

His  wife,  she  feared  the  rest ;  she  feared  the  worst ; 

She  feared  my  plainness  of  the  previous  day. 

"  m  tell  him,  when  he  comes,  that  now  I  trust 

In  Jesus  Christ  alone !  all  else  is  gone ; 

All  else  I've  given  up ;  here,  here  I  rest ! " 

He  lingered  on  for  several  months,  patient 
And  trustful ;  then  he  died.    We  gather'd  round 
His  lifeless  dust.    I  told  the  simple  story 
Just  as  it  was ;  how  he  had  turned  away 
From  self;  how  he  had  felt  his  need  of  Christ, 
And  Christ  had  come  to  pardon  all  his  sins. 
And  he  had  gone  in  peace.    Old  men  were  there, 
Who  knew  his  honest  life,  and  eager  bent 
To  hear  the  tale ;  old  men,  with  hoary  heads,  • 

Not  yet  prepared  to  go.    And  there  were  tears 
In  many  eyes ;  but  she,  the  wife,  was  calm. 
For  she  had  told  her  Lord  that  could  he  sleep 
In  Christ,  she'd  let  him  sleep  unwept  by  her. 
And  so  we  bore  him  to  his  resting-place, 
Another  trophy  of  the  Saviour's  love  ; 
An  old  man  bom  again  in  his  old  age, 
Another  proof  that  whosoever  will 
May  freely  come. 
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'Twas  several  days,  perhaps, — 
I  know  not  just  how  long, — ^when  on  one  mom 
The  bell  was  rung,  and  when  I  answered  it ; 
A  son  of  this  departed  map  held  out 
To  me  this  cane,  inscribed  as  you  now  see. 
And  thus  he  said :  ^^  Before  my  father  died, 
He  gave  me  this  command :  ^  This  cane,  with  which 
I  walked  unto  God's  earthly  house,  this  cane 
Inscribe  with  his  name  and  my  own ;  and  when 
Fm  gone,  present  it  with  my  dying  love.' " 
His  eyes  were  filled  with  tears,  and  so  were  mine*; 
I  could  not  speak,  but,  bowing,  took  the  gift ; 
And  when  I  use  it,  always  think  of  him, 
Who  had  the  Saviour's  rod  and  stafl^  on  which 
To  lean  at  death,  and  walks  forevermore 
The  golden  streets. 

The  tale  was  rather  long. 
And  when  'twas  done,  the  mother  called  her  brood 
To  climb  the  stairs,  and  seek  their  snowy  beds, 
Until  the  sun  should  bring  them  Monday  mom. 
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Abtiole  I. 

THE  DIVINE  ORDER  AND  PLAN  CONCERNING  PRATER. 

• 

I  PROPOSE  to  speak  of  the  answers  God  gives  to  prayer  in  their 
relation  to  the  regularity  of  nature  and  to  the  eternity  of  his 
plan*. 

It  isreadily  understood  how  prayer  should  produce  certain 
effects  upon  the  mind  of  him  who  ofifers  it.  It  maj  also  be 
allowed,  by  those  who  acknowledge  the  being  of  a  personal 
God,  that,  prayer  to  him  is  accompanied  with  spiritual  imprech 
sions,  which  are,  in  part  at  least,  the  result  of  the  divine  work- 
ing upon  the  man  who*  prays,  and  not  entirely  the  product  of 
his  own  powers  while  he  is  thus  occupied.  And  it  would  per- 
haps be  further  grauted  that  God  could  in  answer  to  this  prayer 
awaken  such  impressions,  not  only  with  that  individual  himself 
but  with  another  person,  giving  to  him  blessings  in  his  soul 
which  he  had  not  asked  for,  but  which  his  friend  had  sought  in 
his  behalf.  All  this  might  be  admitted  by  one  who  would  hesi- 
tate* to  believe  that  the  order  of  material  nature  is  ever  directed 
to  suit  the  petitions  of  men.  But  the  promise  of  God  in  his 
word  has  no  stopping  short  at  this  point.  He  who  receives  the 
Biblical  revelation  is  permitted  and  required  to  think  that 
prayer  has  a  power  to  produce  results  in  nature,  causing  that 
to  take  place,  which  but  for  the  prayer  would  not  have 
occurred.    The  reasonableness  of  this  belief  is  to  be  maintained. 
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In  order  to  distinguish  the  exact  point  about  which  the  issue 
is  raised,  it  should  be  remarked  that  nothing  is  intended  here  to 
be  said  of  the  kind  of  prayer  that  God  thus  answers.  And  also, 
that  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  show  in  what  cases  we  may  ask 
God  for  providential  favors  with  the  expectation  of  being 
answei^d  according  to  the  terms  of  the  prayet ;  these  are  prop- 
erly matters  of  separate  inquiry.  Our  business  is  only  with  the 
statement  that  God  can  answer  prayer,  and  that  he  does ; 
how  often,  or  on  what  conditions  does  not  concern  the  present 
purpose.  And  this  truth  itself  is  not  now  to  be  positively 
proved^  but  only  it  is. to  be  shown  that  we  know  nothing  making 
against  it. 

The  proposition  is  that,  for  anything  we  can  tell,  there  are 
natural  events  actually  occurring,  the  reason  of  whose  .occur- 
rence is  found  in  prayer. 

We  may  observe  at  the  first  that  the  promise  of  God  to  answer 
prayer  in  natural  things,  is  one  that  is  in  no  wise  unlikely  to  be 
fulfilled.  It  looks,  upon  the  face  of  it,  as  if  he  might.  God 
has  the  power,  as  we  should  suppose,  to  answer  prayer.  If 
there  is  One  who  is  the  author  and  sustainer  of  all  things  in 
nature,  it  is  probable  that  he  has  made  that  nature  obedient 
unto  himself ;  and  that  there  are  no  hindrances  to  shut  off  his 
will  from  taking  its  course  freely  through  every  part  of  it.  It 
seems  probable,  too,  that  his  disposition  accords  with  his  ability. 
It  is  worthy  of  him  that  among  the  motives  that  influence 
his  action,  the  desires  of  those  that  love  him  should  have  a 
place. 

I. — Difficulties  in  the  Order  of  Nature. 

But  here  we  are  met  with  objections.  God  exerts  his  power 
in  nature,  we  are  told,  according  to  a  fixed  plan,  with  regularity  ; 
therefore  he  can  not  go  aside  from  this  method  to  answer  prayer. 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  there  need  be  any  going  aside 
from  the  plan  imtil  it  is  first  shown  that  the  plan  is  one  that 
does  not  embrace  prayer.  This  is  the  very  point  in  question. 
We  affitm  that  the  plan  does  embrace  it. 
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But*  the  objector  will  reply,  that  we*  see  no  signs  of  such 
natural  effects  following  prayer ;  that  we  cannot  trace  its 
results  in  any  obvious  change  or  displacement  in  nature  ;  and 
therefore  it  does  not  in  fact  appear  to  be  as  we  have  affirmed. 

This  objection  we  'shall  know  how  to  treat  when  we  see  in 
what  sense  it  is  to  be  taken.  K  the  meaning  is  that* natural 
answers  to  prayer  do  not  in*  fact  occur,  then,  as  of  course,  we 
deny  it.  We  maintain  that  there  are  instances  sufficiently 
numerous  in  which  the  results  in  nature  have  agreed  with  the 
terms  of  prayer  fairly  to  leave  room  for  the  belief  that  there  is 
a  connection  between  them ;  while  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
correspondence  has  failed  we  have  no  difficulty  in  supposing 
that  the  proper  conditions  did  not  there  occur ;  so  that  these 
were  not  cases  to  which  the  rule  was  ever  intended  to  apply. 
We  deny  that  experience  disapproves  the  power  of  prayer.  But 
if  the  objector,  when  he  says  that  we  do  not  see  the  effect  of 
prayer  within  the  course  of  nature,  only  means  that  there  is 
produced  no  obvious  disturbance  or  change  in  the  natural  pro- 
cesses that  go  on  around  us,  then  it  is  readily  admitted  to  be  so. 
This  is  nothing  more  than  to  say,  what  has  been  said  already, 
that  the  plan  of  nature  provides  for  prayer.  Prayer  does  not 
work  against  nature,  nor  aside  from  it,  but  along  with  it  and 
in  it. 

But  the  difficulty  still  returns,  and  is  pressed  now  more  deeply. 
It  is  said  that  not  only  does  prayer  produce  no  obvious  change- 
in  nature,  but  that  certainly  it  is  not  a  power  there  at  all, 
because  that  everything  which  occurs  can  be  accounted  for  with- 
out  it.^  '  This  form  of  the  objection  differs  from  the  last,  in 
being  direct  and  positive.  Before,  it  was  only  stated  th&t  the 
results  of  prayer  are  not  seen  in  nature  ;  now,  it  is  affirmed  that 
we  can  see  that  they  are  not  there.  Want  of  observation  is  all 
that  was  then  urged ;  now  it  is  insisted  that  there  is  clear  sight 
to  the  contrary.  We  can  look  through  nature,  it  is  affirmed, 
and  see  that  prayer  has  no  place  among  its  agencies.  There  are 
agencies  enough  without  it.  There  are  discovered  chains  of 
causation,  linking  together  all  natural  events,  into  which  no  such « 
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^hing  enters.  There  are  orders  of  occurrence,  alreadj  known, 
irhich  take  no  account  of  supplication,  or  its  answers.  Science 
is  each  year  searching  out  these  lines  of  causation  more  remotely, 
and  bringing  into  them  events  that  once  seemed  disconnected 
and  casual.  And  even  where,  through  peculiar  difficulties  that 
are  met  with,  the  connection  is  not  yet  fully  traced,  still  it  is 
well  understood  to  exist.  Thus  with  storms  and  the  courses  of 
the  winds  and  clouds,  though  it  is  not  possible  to  predict  with 
exactness  before  the  time  what  will  occur,  yet  no  one  doubts 
thift  in  fact  each  storm  has  its  antecedent  causes, — causes  sure 
to  bring  it  on  and  to  fix  its  extent  and  severity  and  continuance. 

•  There  is  all  around  us,  everywhere  extending,  the  dominion  of 
physical  law,  so  that  no  place  absolutely  is  left  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  other  agencies. 

Nature  is  complete  without  prayer ; — ^the  objection  is  summed 
up  in  this.  The  scientific  observer  need  never  take  account  of 
it  in  his  estimates  ;  as  in  fact  he  never  does.  He  can  make  all 
his  calculations,  and  that  successfully,  without  Reckoning  on  ao^ 
such  agency.  This  is  sometliing  he  could  not  do  with  re^d 
to  heat  or  light  or  any  other  natural  force.  So  it  is  proved  con- 
clusively, as  we  are  told,  that  the  power  of  prayer  does  not  have 
any  place  in  all  this  region. 

The  solution  of  this  difficulty  has  too  often  been  attempted  faf 
a  kind  of  denial  or  qualification  of  'the  asserted  facts.    It  has 

*  been  supposed  that  the  order  and  completeness  of  nature  must 
be  somewhere  broken  in  upon.  And  even  at  the  present  time  the 
defenders  of  the  faith  in  the  properly  providential  governnient 
of  God  have  not  all  of  them  quite  shaken  off  the  old  jealousy 
with  which  natural  law.  has  been  regarded.  There  has  been 
and  still  is  the  endeavor  to  keep  a  certain  region  plear  of  law, 
and  therefore,  as  is  supposed,  more  freely  open  to  the  move- 
ments  of  Providence.  The  diseases  to  which  men  are  exposed 
have  been  thought  of  as  belonging  here,  or  many  of  them — pesti- 
lences and  epidemics  of  various  names ;  and  the  seemingly 
wilder  forces  of  nature,  earthquakes  and  storms  and  lightning ; 
and  the  movements  also  of  the  countless  insect  tribes,  the  locust 
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and  the  caterpillar,  and  the'  army  worm.  Here,  and  in  all  the 
unknown  regions  of  nature,  God  may  work  as  he  will  to  answer 
the  prayers  of  his  people  and  to  bring  judgments  on  the  nations. 

This  line  of  defence  has  been  wholly  wrong.  It  is  a  mistake 
thus  to  set  fmth  over  against  knowledge,  so  that  all  that  is 
gained  by  one  is  lost  to  the  other.  Thus  it  is  that  infidelity 
has  been  emboldened  to  exult  with  each  new  step  of  progress 
in  science  as  if  it  were  a  triumph  for  itself.  Faith  is  put 
to  a  continually  losing  contest.  The  sure  foot  of  discovery 
trespasses  day  by  day  upon  her  boundaries  and  narrows 
the  field  of  her  operations.  And  Faith  herself^  having  her 
habitation  only  in  the  untravelled  regions  of  space,  will  be  driven 
to  pitch  still  further  and  further  off  her  shifting  tent,  until  she 
seeks  her  abode  beyond  all  sight  from  the  homes  of  men  on  the 
most  distant  and  unexplorable  confines  of  creation.  Nor  can 
she  dwell  even  there.  The  thought  of  man  has  already  pierced 
to  the  utmost  limit,  far  beyond  where  the  slow  foot  of  science 
has  reached  or  may  ever  reach.  It  is  as  certain  now  to  the 
surely  foreninning  reason  that  natural  law  holds  everywhere 
throughout  th6  material  universe  as  it  will  be  whenever,  if  ever, 
the  plodding  intellect  has  meteaout  the  remotest  heaven  with 
its  span  and  Comprehended  in  its  measure  the  last  and  minutest 
dust  of  the  earth.  • 

The  issue  will  be  hopelessly  disastrous  if  belief  has  no  better 
reliance  than  in  the  scantiness  of  human  knowledge. 

It  is  a  defence  as  unworthy  too,  as  it  is  impossible.  It  is  not 
fit  to  remove  thus  far  off  and  set  in  darkness  the  throne  of  the 
providentially  governing  God.  He  is  not  a  stranger  in  the  midst 
of  the  works  of  his  hands.  He  is  not  himself  most  helpless 
there  where  his  power  is  most  signally  exerted.  He  is  not  at  a 
loss  how  to  see  and  to  plan.throughout  those  realms  which  his  own 
wisdom  has  so  conspicuously  adorned  and  illustrated.  And  it 
does  not  become  the  believer  in  God  to  be  jealous  of  those  laws 
which  are  but  the  tracery  of  his  skill ; — ^laws  which  are  indeed 
but  himself  in  the  method  and  composure  and  steadiness  of  his 
action. 
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There  is  no  need  either  that  we  should  have  tlie  fear.  There 
is  nothing  ih  the  uniformity  of  nature  that  is  appalling  to  a  truly 
enlightened  faith  ;  not  even  in  that  uniformity  as  consisting 
apparently  in  a  series  of  causations  in  matter,  which  is  the 
point  now  in  hand. 

Let  us  proceed  to  consider  it  more  closely.  The  fact  asserted 
and  admitted  is  that*  a  succession  of  material  forces,  as  they  are 
termed,  can  be  made  to  reach  to  all  events  in  nature.  It  will 
readily  appear  that  this  is  precisely  what  was  to  be  looked  for 
from  a  wise  and  beneficent  God.  That  He  should  work  after 
some  system  is  certainly  worthy  of  him  ;  and  it  is  most  suitable 
to  the  wants  of  his  creatures.  It  is  very  necessary  to  us  to  be 
able  to  calculate  upon  the  order  of  events  around  us.  God  has 
kindly  shaped  his  action  so  that  we  can.  He  makes  all  his 
actions  in  material  things  to  stand  uniformly  related  to  one 
another.  He  takes  care  that  one  peculiar  condition  or  appear- 
ance in  matter  should  always  precede  another  peculiar  condition 
or  appearance.  This  previous  condition  or  appearance  we 
call  a  cause.  A  cause  is  a  sign  put  forth  by  God  to  show  that 
he  is  about  to  act  in  a  certain  manner.  By  meai)s  of  these  signs 
we  gain  some  knowledge  of  what  is  to  be  in  the  future.  We 
can  also  in  many  cases  read  them  backward  and  restore  the  his- 
tory of  the  past.  If  it  is  the  purpose  of  God  to  bring  on  a 
shower  of  rain  with  lightning  and  thunder  upon  a  summer  day, 
he  will  give  various  indications  of  what  he  means  to  do  in  the 
temperature  of  the  air,  in  the  conditions  under  which  it  holds 
its  moisture,  and  in  its  electrical  state.  Such  of  these  indica- 
tions as  arise  invariably  in  a  certain  order  before  the  shower  we 
call  the  causes  of  it.  We  know  nothing  more  certainly  of  them, 
than  that  they  lie  in  the  road  which  the  real  power  takes 

toward  the  production  of  the  rain.*    And  this  road  itself,  the 

• 

*  Exceptions  maj  no  doubt  be  taken  at  this  point.  The  *'  sign  "  above  spoken  of  is 
certainly  not  exhaustive  of  the  idea  of  causation,  which  involves  power  or  tendency  to 
produce  or  bring  to  pass.  And  it  is  also  to  be  admitted  that  this  notion  of  power  is 
attached  by  an  ea^  and  by  what  seem  to  be  a  natural  inference  to  •certain  material  condi- 
tions that  stand  before  an  occurrence,  which  conditions  are  called  physical  causes.  Bat 
when  the  basis  of  this  power  thus  assigned  to  the  "  cause  "  is  looked  after  it  is  difficult  to 
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unvarying  track  of  power  toward  its  end,  we  call  a  law.  A 
natural  law  is  the  rule  or  order  of  the  causes  or.  signs  that 
always  precede  a  particular  effect.  In  other  words,  it  is  the 
regular  mode  of  God's  operation  in  nature  as  made  known  to  us 
by  material  changes. 
Nature  itself  is  the  entire  collection  of  these  laws.    It  is  the 

whole  system  of   orderly  divine  causation  in  matter.      We 

* 

may  gather  up  in  one»  piece  the  J;hree  things,  cause,  law  and 
nature :  the  single  flaxen  fibre,  is  cause ;  the  long  twisted 
thread,  is  law ;  the  woven  web  made  up  of  all  the  strands,  is 
nature. 

But  whji  now  should  this  observed  order  of  succession  be 
rendered  thus  complete  as  a  material  order,  not  needing  nor 
admitting  to  be  filled  out  by  any  intervening  moral  influences, 
as  those  from  prayer  ?  This,  it  will  be  seen,  is  the  very  pith  of 
the  objection  encountered.  Why,  if  prayer  does  have  power  in 
nature,  should  it  not  enter  into  this  manifested  order  of  signals 
or  causes  ?  How  should  observation  or  scientific  calculation  be 
complete  without  it  7 

iThere  are  obvious  and  satisfactory  reasons  for  what  might 
seem  at  first  a  strange  omission!  One  such  reason,  and  the  most 
broad  and  fundamental,  lies  in  the  very  quality  itself  of  the 
things  dealt  with,  and  has  already  began  to  appear  in  the  defini- 
tions and  distinctions  that  have  been  laid  down.  Prayer  does 
not  belong  with  physical  causes,  for  these  are  not  powers  but 
only  signs  of  power.  The  place  of  prayer  is  not  among  the 
signals  but  along  with  the  powers  of  a  spiritual  order  that  give 
them.    It  is  not  a  sign  but  it  is  one  of  the  thiags  signified. 

see  how  it  can  be  conceived  of  except  as  of  a  spiritual  order;  that  is,  it  is  intelligent 
action,  or  influence.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  bare  or  blind  power  resident  in  matter. 
The  thought  itself  Lb  impossible,  and  is  a  nulli^.  The  uniformity  and  rigidity  of  the  force 
appearing  thus  to  be  put  forth  does  not  make  against  its  intelligence  but  establishes  it ;  for 
if  it  were  not  intelligent  it  would  not  know  that  it  should  be  rigid.  However,  not  to  build 
too  heavily  on  this  ground  tossed  with  dispute,  it  is  believed  that  the  main  line  of  argument 
here  laid  down  will  be  tenable  by  all  who  find  a  place  in  nature  for  the  power  of  a  personal 
God. 
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And  to  this  view  of  the  subject  we  shall  have  occasion  shortly  to 
return. 

Another  reason  is  that  so  far  as  this  system  of  orderly  recur- 
rence in  nature  has  respect  to  our  use,  its  effect  would  be 
entirely  lost  if  any  other  than  material  terms  were  introduced ; 
that  is,  if  any  other  than  material  signs  were  employed  to  make 
known  to  us  the  approaching  action  of  God.  No  others  would 
be  generally  discernible  by  U6.  The  physician  who  is  to  order 
the  treatment  of  a  disease  needs  to  have  all  the  symptoms  of  the 
malady  present  before  him  in  a  lorm  accessible  to  his  natural 
senses.  He  would  be  perpetually  embarrassed  if  there  were 
brought  into  the  same  line  with  these  indications  of  Snother  sort 
existing  in  the  hearts  of  the  sick  man's  friends.  In  that  case  he 
would  need  to  know  how  much  love  there  was  for  liis  patient, 
and  how  frequently  and  fervently,  and  with  how  much  faith  in 
Ood  each  one  was  praying  for  him.  Under  the  like  conditions 
the  farmer  or  the  mariner  who  attempted  to  forecast  the  weather, 
would  need  to  look,  not  at  the  barometer  and  the  signs  of  the 
sky  only,  but  into  the  meetings  for  prayer,  into  the  closets  of 
wives  and  mothers,  into  the  hearts  of  all  who  might  be  offeriiig 
supplication  the  world  over  and  in  other  worlds  perhaps,  before 
he  could  form  a  judgment.  These  are  but  small  examples.  The 
business  of  life  could  scarcely  be  carried  on  at  all.  Iron  might 
have  no  strength  and  water  no  fluidity ;  fire  might  lose  its 
power  to  burn  and  food  to  nourish.  We  should  have  no  open, 
available  rule  to  follow  in  any  practical  pursuit.  Plainly  it  is 
better  that  the  materials  of  knowledge  should  be  open  to  all ; 
that  the  diseHise  should  truly  exhibit  all  the  marks  of  its  char- 
acter and  probable  issue,  and  that  the  sky  and  air  should  tell 
visibly  and  truly  of  their  changes.  And  it  is  best  that  this 
should  be  by  an  established  order  of  succession,  which  is  fully 
to  be  relied  on  so  far  as  it  can  be  discovered. 

A  further  reason  for  the  method  taken  may  also  probably  be 
found  in  the  necessities  of  our  moral  training.  Any  arrange 
ment  by  which  the  power  of  prayer  should  be  made  generally 
and  openly  efficient  within  nature  would  be  likely  to  work 
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disastrous  results  upon  us ;  unless  there  were  introduced  such 
checks  of  compensations  as  do  not  properly  belong  with  our 
present  stage  of  character  and  development.  ^ 

For  these,  and  it  may  be  for  other  reasons,  the  system  was  fixed 
as  it  is.  A  series  of  natural  signs  precedes  each  event  in  nature. 
And  the  order  is  never  changed  to  be  broken.*  Prayer  does 
not  change  it.  The  storm*  or  the  disease  will  be  such  in  either 
and  in  every  case  as  the  signs  indicate,  if  they  are  truly  read. 
Which  is  only  to  say  once  more,  that  prayer  does  not  change 
the  laws  of  nature. 

But  now  does  it  straightway  follow  that  it  never  effect^ 
results  m  nature;  that  it  never  makes  the  order  of  physical 
causation  itself  point  toward  the  ends  it  seeks  for  ?  This  would 
be  an  over  rapid  conclusion  and  a  mighty  break  in  reason.  It 
is  admitted  that  nature  as  a  material  system  is  complete  without 
prayer ;  but  it  has  never  been  allowed  that  nature  is  coextensive 
with  being  and  power ;  or  that  there  is  no  other  superior  sys- 
tem overlooking  it  and  controlling  its  ^pera'tions.  We  have 
granted  that  the  order  of  things  physical  does  not  include  prayer 
within  its  compass ;  but  we  have  not  conceded  that  this  entire 
order  may  not  itself  be  subject  to  the  sway  of  moral  influences, 
of  which  prayer  is  one. 

How  then  does  God  give  a  natural  answer  to  the  requests  of 
his  children  ?  Simply  by  setting  the  natural  process  to  work 
out  that  answer  from  the  first.  He  does  it,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  by  directing  the  whole  order  that  way,  with  all  its 
system  of  .signs  or  causes.  If  God  purposes  in  answer  to  a 
mother's  prayer  so  to  guide  the  course  of  a  tempest,  that  the 
sailor's  vessel  shall  not  be  driven  on  the  rocks,  he  will  bring  on 
that  kind  of  a  tempest  with  all  its  causes  agreeing  in  such  a 
result.  If  he  intends  in  answer  to  the  prayer  of  faith  to  save 
the  sick,  he  will  so  *arrange  the  conditions  of  the  disease  and  so 

*  The  doctrine  of  miracles  is  not  here  touched ;  nor  is  the  ground  of  belief  in  them  meant  to 
be  intrenched  upon.  The  value  of  the  miracle  lies  in  this,  that  it  stands  out  distinct  from 
the  general  and  ordinarilj  observed  course  of  nature  now  spoken  of.  And  as  to  the  answer- 
ing of  prayer  hj  a  miracle,  whenever  that  occurs,  the  particular  difficulty  we  have  inliand 
will  at  least  in  that  instance  disappear. 
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direct  in  the  treatment  that  the  health-giving  powers  of  the  body 
shall  naturally  prevail.  And  in  either  case  at  the  appropriate 
season  the  signs  of  the  actual  result  will  appear.  God  may  how- 
ever, often,  for  the  trial  or  confirmation  of  faith,  allow  the  most 
obvious  indications  for  a  long  time  to  point  toward  another  issue 
than  the  real  one*  The  resources  of  nature  are  ample  and  deep 
enough  to  admit  of  this.  Yet  the  process  in  such  cases  is  also, 
no  doubt,  an  orderly  and  continuous  one  from  the  first. 

The  comprehensive  statement  is  this :  Ood  holds  the  whole 
system  of  nature  in  his  hand,  and  when  he  wishes  to  do  anything 
in  that  department  he  does  it  through  nature,  or  with  it.  That 
is,  he  does  it  naturally ;  which  is  really  no  more  than  another 
mode  of  saying  that  he  does  it  in  his  own  way,  or  like  himself. 
Ood  has  all  the  arrangements  of  nature  under  his  control  as  much 
as  a  mechanic  has  his  tools,  or  a  man  his  bodily  organs  ;  and  far 
more  completely.  And  he  can  secure  various  results  with  these 
same  arrangements  as  well  as  a  man  can  perform  various  labors 
with  his  hands,  o't  an  artificer  with  the  implements  of  his  trade. 
If  a  carpenter  who  has  been  employed  upon  a  certain  description 
of  work,  as  the  buildinj^  of  a  barn,  is  engaged  to  enter  upon 
some  other,  as  the  rearing  of  a  church,  he  will  not  throw  away 
aU  the  tools  he  used  before.  He  will  set  about  the  new  Work 
withal  by  the  same  general  methods  of  cutting  and  hewing 
and  framing  that  he  followed  witH  the  other.  So,  too,  Ood  may 
turn  his  working  toward  one  result  or  another,  as  he  pleases,  and 
yet  employ  the  same  implements,,  that  is,  give  still  the  same 
*  signs  in  nature.  .  Whoever  had  watched  the  Automaton  playing 
chess  woul4  have  seen  the  movements  of  the  same  mechanism, 
and  with  the  same  order  of  direction  from  one  part  of  it  to 
another,  on  whichever  piece  the  grave  figure  Turk  brought 
^  down  his  pipe  :  but  the  hidden  man  within  guided  it  according 
to  his  mind,  not  the  less. .  The  law  of  couiTection  in  a  steam- 
engine  between  the  boiler  and  the  cylinder,  and  the  cylinder  and 
the  driving  wheels,  is  the  same  whichever  way  it .  is  running. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  break  the  machine  in  order  to  reverse  or 
guide  it.    No  more  is  it  in  nature.    Ood  reaches  results  as  he 
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pleases,  and  does  not  break  up  the  laws,  the  system  of  signs,  by 
which  we  are  enabled  to  judge  what  he  is  about  to  do.  The 
power  of  prayer  in  nature  is  from  behind  visible  matter,  as  we 
have  seen  that  for  good  reasons  it  should  be,  but  it  is  power 
though  it  is  there.  There  is  room  for  this,  there  where  all  powers 
are,  behind  what  is  seen. 

We  may  now  refer  again  to  what  has  been  already  laid  down : 
that  the  method  taken  is  in  the  very  quality  of  things  most 
'  fitting.  There  would  be  an  uncouthness  in  such  a  mingling  of 
forces  moral  and  physical  as  would  be  involved  if  the  power  of 
prayer  bore  on  material  results  far  down  the  scale  of  causation 
within  our  sight.  The  principle  may  be  briefly  illustrated,  and 
as  ^e  do  it  the  opening  for  the  efficiency  of  prayjer  will  again 
appear.  God  has  given  to  each  of  us  some  measure  of 
direct  power  upon  matter.  Our  wills  can  move  it  to  a  small 
extent  by  means  of  our  physical  organs  ;  and  beyond  that  some- 
what through  the  appliances  of  mechanics.  But  then  we  soon 
come  to  the  boundaries  of  other  persons*  power — ^that  of  our 
fellow-men ;  or  into  the  vaster  regions  of  the  power  of  God. 
Now  the  moment  we  strike  this  line  in  dealing  with  men,  a  pro- 
cess of  action  commences  different  altogether  from  that  which 
was  carried  on  before.  Our  power  through  them  is  not  physical 
but  moral.  In  so  far  as  we  operate  upon  matter  through  them, 
we  do  it  by  an  influence  brought  to  bear  upon  their  wills ;  as  by 
reasoning  addressed  to  them,  or  threatening  or  persuasion.  We 
come  at  the  result  by  going  back  and  applying  power  within  the 
unseen.  It  would  be  most  incongruous  to  suppose  that  the 
same  law  should  not  hold  in  our  dealing  with  God*  Nature  is 
the  field  of  his  power.  If  he  chooses  to  allow  us  any  direction 
in  it,  as  by  way  of  prayer,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
results  which  we  desire  will  be  reached  through  his  own  power 
graciously  exerted  in  our  behalf  in  his  own  natural  methods. 
The  order  of  visible  movement  will  go  on  as  ever,  unchanged  as 
to  the  manner  of  it,  and  the  persuasion  will  reach  to  him  only. 
For  the  effect  of  prayer  to  appear  in  visible  changes  upon  this 
order  would  be  the  same  sort  of  incongruity  and  violence  as  for 
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one  man  to  work  through  his  fellow  by  taking  forcible  hold  of 
his  arm  to  make  him  strike  blows  as  he  wished.  Here  the 
familiar  saying  that  prayer  ^'  moves  the  arm  that  moves  the 
world  "  fails  in  its  imagery,  though  in  the  letter  of  it  only. 
Prayer  moves  not  the  arm  directly/but  Him  whose  the  arm  is. 

The  linking  of  human  power  with  the  processes  of  nature  is 
thus  made,  where  we  should  expect  it  would  be,  through  the 
free  spirit  of  God.  The  effect  is  upon  his  will,  and  tlie  resulting 
movement  put  forth  by  him  is  as  natural  as  any  other  action  of 
his  upon  matter.  And  in  this  way  it  is  again  that  no  change  in 
physical  laws  is  required  while  the  answer  is  made  sure.  K  we 
were  sitting  with  a  number  of  persons  in  a  room,  and  some  one 
were  to  comQ  silently  in  at  the  door  and  whisper  to  a  mai^by 
our  side  and  ask  him  to  do  something,  and  if  he  were  to  rise  and 
do  it,  and  if  no  one  had  seen  the  person  come  in,  or  heard  his 
voice,  it  would  seem  to  be  all  done  of  the  man  within  the  room. 
So  one  speaks,  whispers,  in  prayer  to  Ood,  and  no  one  else 
may  know  that  what  is  thereafter  wrought  in  nature  is  anything 
more  than  natural.    It  is  wrought  as  other  things  in  nature  are. 

When  a  man  moves  at  our  asking  ho  does  it  with  all  the  usual 
signs  of  his  presence  and  action.  We  can  discern  his  form  and 
the  manner  of  his  walking  and  can  hear  his  steps  as  he  comes  to 
help  us.  And  thus  once  more  it  is  with  Grod.  We  ask  him  to 
move  this  way  or  that  as  if  he  were  a  man.  K  in  his  wisdom  he 
grants  us  our  request,  then  as  a  man  would  do,  he  walks  this 
way  or  that  with  all  his  accustomed  presence,  with  all  the  ordi- 
nary tokens  of  his  approach,  with  all  those  causes,  those  signs  in 
nature,  which  are  the  sound  of  the  footsteps  of  God. 

Science,  it  will  thus  be  seen,  opposes  no  obstacle  to  the  efficacy 
of  prayer  by  its  discoveries  of  natural  laws.  On  the  contrary, 
the  more  we  see  of  order  and  steadfastness  in  nature,  the  more 
of  confidence  we  may  have  in  him  who  has  builded  it  and  who 
controls  it.  He  has  not  set  it  up  as  a  vast  workshop  for  himself 
to  be  strowu  with  disconnected  wheels  and  broken  shafting, 
heaped  in  confusion  upon  its  floors,  but  to  be  arranged  with 
method  and  filled  throughout  all  its  spacious  apartments  with 
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fixed  and  silently  running  enginery  that  will  not  be  flung  from 
its  place.  Therefore  it  is  likely  that  the  master  ^workman  can 
do  his  pleasure  because  he  has  laid  it  out  thus  in  .order  apd 
obedience.  The  laws  of  nature  are  not  hindrances  to  the  divine 
working,  but  they  are  the  methods  of  it.  He  wlio  believes  in 
Ood  ought  not  to  be  sorry  to  find  them,  but  glad.  A  traveller 
over  a  waste  is  pleased  to  come  upou  the  track  of  human  foot^ 
steps.    A  law  is  the  path  of  God. 

So  when  the  Son  of  God  was  .in  our  world  he  looked  upon 
these  natural  processes  and  was  glad.  It  never  appeared  to 
him  that  there  was  anything  that  made  it  doubtful  whether 
God  could  take  care  of  his  children.  He  saw  the  painting  on 
the  lilies,  and  there  is  no  process  more  strictly  and  broadly 
naftiral,  and  his  eye  read  upon  it  the  cheerid^  word :  ^^  If  God 
so  ciotlie  the  grass  how  much  more  will  he  clothe  you,  0  ye  of 
little  faith."  Thus  should  the  language  of  nature  be  read  on  all 
her  lettered  fields. 

Before  passing  finally  from  this  branch  of  the  subject,  it  should 
be  observed  that,  after  the  admission  in  substance  of  what  has 
been  laid  dowp,  it  is  still  possible  for  the  difiiculty  to  return  in 
certain  other  qualified,  abated  forms.  Thus  it  may  be  said  that 
though  the  system  of  nature  be  an  instrumeipt  in  the  hand  of 
God,  yet  it  is  such  an  one,  with  so  broad  an  applying  surface, 
that  nicety  of  work  upon  particulars  is  not  to  be  looked  for  with 
it.  The  answer  is,  that  here  at  most  is  only  9^  difficulty  and  not 
a  clear  standing  up  opposition.  A  distinct  encounter  in  reason 
is  not  to  be  made  by  any  casting  about  on  this  ground.  For 
mere  difiiculties,  in  a  work  to  be  wrought  by  God  and  not  by 
us,  we  have  no  occasion  here  or  elsewhere  to  be  greatly  dis- 
quieted by  them.  And  withal,  it  might  perhaps  be  added,  the 
pronouncing  by  us  upon  the  instruments  suited  exactly  to  the 
hand  of  God  is  itself  a  difficulty  of  no  inconsiderable  magnitude. 

Again,  and  with  more  thorough  comprehension,  it  may  be 
suggested  that  whatever  may  be  possible  to  be  done  through 
nature  there  is  yet  a  manner  of  generalness  upon  it,  which  man- 
ner should  be  taken  as  truly  setting  forth  the  plan  in  action  of 
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the  power  controlling  it ;  and  that  thus  looking  for  specialness 
of  applicatioif  is  at  least  discountenanced.  But  here  the  ground 
is  all  changed  and  the  field  left  with  us.  The  point  was  whether 
there  is  anything  in  the  order  of  natural  agencies  which  God 
employs  that  makes  it  impossible  for  him  to  answer  prayer. 
Such  a  thing  has  not  been  shown.  That  God,  holding  nature 
obediently  in  his  hand,  should  express  through  it  a  plan  marked 
in  his  own  wisdom  by  certain  features  of  commonness  is  a  thing 
of  wholly  another  sort ;  and  the  inquiries  to  which  it  leads  have 
been  in  the  opening  of  this  discussion  distinctly  set  aside.  The 
question  would  be  herein  in  its  terms  carried  back  of  nature  to 
the  quality  of  his  purpose  who  upholds  and  uses  it.  This  can 
pever  be  to  the  destruction  of  faith  for  it  is  the  very  land  of 
faith  into  which  it  is  thus  brought.  Nature,  whatever  its  utter- 
ances are,  is  a  clear  and  controllable  expression  of  the  will  of 
God.  And  so  regarded,  whatever  it  has  uttered,  trust  in 
Providence  has  lived  hitherto  beneath  it,  and  thus  it  will  not 
cease  to  live.  It  is  true  that  the  same  event  comes  often  to  the 
prayerful  and  to  the  unbelieving  and  that  the  desires  of  those 
that  seek  after  God  are  not  always  met  in  outward  things.  It 
is  nothing  that  they  are  not.  The  matter  is  anchored  at  last, 
where  every  pioi|^  mind  would  devoutly  and  most  gratefully 
leave  it,  upon  the  wisdom  and  regulate'd  goodness  of  the  Most 
High. 

n. — Difficulties  in  the  Eternity  of  GocPs  Plan. 

Here  we  may  encounter  an  order  of  objections  brgught  from 
a  different  quarter,  and  yet  in  some  particulars  closely  connected 
with  those  which  have  been  already  considered.  Questions  may 
arise  for  the  relation  in  which  answers  to  prayer  can  be  sup- 
posed to  stand  to  the  eternity  of  God's  purpose  as  revealed  in 
Scripture  or  affirmed  by  reason.  How  can  a  prayer  offered  in 
time  affect  a  scheme  drawn  out  from  eternity  ?  Or  mu^  we 
deny  that  God's  action  is  eternally  resolved  on,  and  maintain 
that  it  is  really  varied,  though  in  the  natural  manner  abeady 
described,  yet  truly  varied  upon  the  oceasion  to  meet  the  wants 
of  believing  men  as  they  are  made  known  in  prayer  ? 


V 
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I  suppose,  that  the  answer  to  these  questions  has  been,  though 
in  part  only,  suggested  when  it  has  been  said,  as  before,  that  the 
results  of  prayer  are  bound  up  in  the  processes  of  nature  from 
the  first.  God's  purpose  to*  answer  each  acceptable  prayer  is  as 
old  as  the  rest  of  his  purposes,  anc^  enters  into  all  that  is 
natural.  And  thus  when  He  wishes  to  grant  the  requests  of  his 
pgople  He  is  not  forced  really  to  reverse  or  revise  any  part  of 
his  course  in  action,  or  to  add  something  that  was  not  there 
before.  His  plan  is  not  dealt  by  as  when  one  cuts  off  the  limbs 
of  a  tree  and  sets  in  new  scions  far  up  in  the  top.  It  is  grafted 
at  the  root,  or  rather  it  springs  up  one  whole  right  stock  from 
the  seed. 

It  is  said  that  there  are  substances  in  which  seeds  may  be  so, 
steeped  that  afterward  the  whole  growth  of  the  plant  is  flavored 
by  them.    Nature  is  steeped  from  its  germs  in  the  moral  pur- 
poses of  God,  and  it  has  the  flavor  of  them  upon  its  tiniest  twig 
and  leaflet. 

But  is  there  then  any  real  change  ever  produced  in  answer  to 
prayer  ?  If  exactness  of  speech  is  aimed  at,  it  will  be  bftter  to 
say  that  effects  rather  than  changes  are  produced.  Yet  there  ig 
that  which,  to  our  apprehension,  wears  the  look  of  change.  For 
all  purposes  of  faith,  if  it  is  any  easier  for  the  mind  so  to  grasp 
it,  and  if  the  prayer  will  be  any  more  earnest  for  it,  we  may 
think  that  changes  will  take  place  in  answer  to  our  entreaty. 
There  is  no  better  expression  to  our  common  thought  of  what 
is  really  true.  It  is  so— but  the  touch  of  change  is  in  the  eter- 
nity of  God. 

3ut  it  may  be  asked  again,  if  it  can  be  true  that  any  action  of 
ours  in  time  may  reach  thus  backward  never  so  far  to  affect  the 
original  structure  of  a  plan  framed  from  eternity.  Here,  at 
length,  there  is  reached  a  point  at  which  other  considerations 
than  any  thus  far  entered  upon  must  be  brought  into  view. 

It  may,  then,  first  be  observed  concerning  the  teaching  of 

.  revelation  on  this  subject,  that  while  the  Bible  declares  the 

Divine  purpose  to  be  eternal,  it  also  asserts,  with  equal  clearness 

and  with  far  greater  frequency,  th^t  God  answers  prayers  offered 
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in  time.  Bj  these  assertions,  though  no  explanations  are  given, 
which  the  manner  of  the  Bible  would  not  allow,  some  qualifica- 
tions are  necessarily  cast  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  purpose.  If, 
therefore,  there  is  brought  before  us  any  conception  of  the 
Divine  eternity  which  can  be  shown  to  stand  in  clear  and  unre- 
movable opposition  to  the  possibility  of  those  answers,  we  must 
straightway  deny  that  we  hold  any  such  conception.  And  if  the 
attempt  is  made  to  force  upon  us  such  ideas,  affirmed  to  rest 
upon  the  principles  of  reason,  then  the  labor  will  be  with  him 
thattries.it  to  prove  them  good.  He  will  find  the  work  not 
slight. 

Or  farther,  if  without  special  care  to  lay  hold  on  such  notions 
of  eternity  as  appear  most  likely  to  shut  off  the  efficiency 
within  it  of  the  actions  of  time,  the  ol^ector  contents  himself 
with  affirming  in  general  that  the  true  'conception  of  eternity 
does,  of  necessity,  exclude  the  moving  upon  it  from  the  things 
of  time,  then  it  will  rest  with  him  to  prove  that  he  has  laid 
down  what  is  true.  Once  again,  it  may  be  guessed,  the  labor  is 
not  erfby.  And  here  it  is  to  be  seen  how  the  weight  of  difficulty 
^egins  to  roll  off  from  us  and  press  upon  the  man  on  the  other 
side.  It  is  not  our  business  to  show  how  an  eternal  plan  may 
provide  for  the  force  of  prayer.  It  is  his  busineiss  to  show 
that  it  cannot,  if  he  denies  that  it  can.  At  most,  we  can  be 
called  on  to  do  no  more  than  to  remove  any  clear  appearance  of 
impossibility  that  might  be  thought  to  lie  upon  the  face  of  the 
matter.  This  being  done  the  place  of  advantage  is  with  us. 
'  But  what  such  clear  appearance  is  there?  There  can  be 
none  except  with  such  a  notion  of  eternity  as  should  make 
the  eternal  plan  of  God  to  be  exactly  equivalent  to  a  plan 
formed  in  indefinite  or  unbeginning  past  time.*  Thus,  in  the 
objection  just  now  put,  we  have  the  words  "  reach  backward," 
implying  that  the  movement  must  needs  be  as  if  on  a  single  line 
into  the  past.  It  lies  with  the  objector  to  make  good,  if  .he  can, 
that  assumption.  But  that  may  be  a  defective  conception  of 
eternity  on  which  it  rests.  Eternity  includes,  no  doubt,  an 
unbeginning  past,  or  what  ^e  can  duly  call  that ;  but  does  it 
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include  no  more  ?  No  one  believes  so.  Our  ideas  of  time  are 
in  these  forms  of  past,  present,  and  future.  But  time  is  not 
eternity.  These  are  confessedly  modes  of  finite  thought.  The 
absolute  eternity  statlds  over  unlike  against  them.  .  What  it  is, 
the  reason  of  man  is  not  able  to  tell — it  is  not  eternity  of  which 
it  can.  That  it  is,  reason  is  driven  by  the  most  stern  necessities 
^ever  to  maintain.  And  not  diflFerently  everywhere  else  is  the 
finite  thought  compelled  to  cast  up,  beneath  and  around  and 
above  itself,  these  unlike  and  unknown  infinities.  Reason  has 
no  other  foundation  or  rest  but  in  them,  and  after  every  journey- 
ing it  sinks  down  upon  them  as  a  wearied  man  does  on  the 
earth. 

w 

Concerning  this  eternity,  then,  ii  is  to  be  freely  admitted  and 
even  affirmed  that  the  scope  of  it  is  not  to  be  fully  explained* 
Our  thought  is  only  able  to  pierce  it  along  the  single  lines  oi 
time,  as  one  diameter  is  drawn  through  a  solid  sphere.  But  it 
is  not  to  be  taken  that  the  diameter  is  the  same  with  the  sphere. 
The  most  amazing  difficulties,  it  must  be  granted,  will  thus  lie 
in  the  way  of  him  who  undertakes  to  show  in  what  manner  the 
things  of  time  are  related  to  the  things  that  are  eternal.  But 
on  whose  head  now  has  this  admission  fallen,  like  a  piece  of 
a  millstone  from  off  the  wall,  and  all  to  brake  his  skull,  con- 
taining no  substance  that  should  have  kept  him -from  such  an 
approach  ?  If  the  eternity  of  God  be  thus,  as  it  is,  inexplicable 
in  its  modes,  and  if  it  cannot  be  known  in  what  manner  it  is 
adjusted  to  the  courses  of  time,  who  then  can  certainly  tell  that 
^the  things  of  time  may  not  possibly  play  upon  it,  or  that  God, 
throughout  his  eternity,  may  not  answer  the  prayers  of  men  ? 

It  is  impossible  not  to  exult  in  the  completeness  of  the  secu- 
rity that  is  here  attained.  The  impenetrable  darkness  of  the 
place  is  its  defence.  Not  this  doctrine  of  prayer  only  but  all  the 
great  truths  of  religion  and  of  nature  drop  somewhere  down 
upon  the  shadows  of  a  like  or  the  same  unremovable  mystery 
and  are  planted  within  them.  It  is  the  glory  of  faith  that  it 
lays  itself  down  upon  the  bosom  of  this  unknown  being  of  God, 
not  alone,  as  reason  must  do,  in  weariness  and  for  rest,  but  in 
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gladness  and  love,  as  a  child  sleeps  in  the  house  where  it  was 
born.  The  unsearchable  greatness  of  the  divine  existence  offers 
us  thus  its  welcome  and  most  ample  shelteV.  The  care  of  reason 
need  only  be  to  see,  as  can  here  be  done^that  the  approaches 
are  fairly  made  and  the  place  really  entered. 

Here  on  this  strong  ground  of  defence  we  might  safely  rest ; 
and  to  it  indeed  we  must  come  at  last.  "Yet  we  may  perhaps  be 
able,  going  out  a  little  from  it,  both,  to  see  more  clearly  how 
secure  it  is,  and  also  possibly  to  get  some  hints  looking  a  little 
toward  the  positive  solution  or  lightening  of  the  difficulties  that 
seem  to  lie  in  the  way  of  God's  answering  our  prayers  from  out 
his  eternity.  But  this  last  must  always  be  done  with  caution  ; 
and  with  the  keeping  it  continually  in  mind  that  we  on  our  part 
are  not  bound  to  make  the  attempt. 

It  may  be  remarked  then  that  eternity  in  some  manner  com- 
prehends time.  The  meaning  is  not  the  same  precisely  as  if  it 
were  said  that  an  eternal  plan  overlooks  and  *  covers  time,  but 
according  to  what  may  soon  appear  more  clearly  to  be  a  better 
conception,  that  eternity  itself  after  some  sort  embraces  it. 
What  the  manner  of  this  relation  is,  he  may  tell  that  can.  But 
the  fact  itself  makes  an  opening  for  some  play  between  the  lesser 
included  ^element  and  the  greater  one  that  comprehends  it. 
While  as  before  the  unknown  quality  of  the  relation  forbids  our 
saying  what  exactly  the  nature  of  that  play  or  interaction  may 
be. 

Again,  consistently  with  this,  we  deny  altogether  that  the 
eternal  plan  of  God  is  the  same  thing  as  a  plan  framed  at  an 
iipmeasurable  past  remoteness.  No  such  line  of  distance  covers* 
the  wide,'infinite  life-time  of  God ;  or  adequately  represents  the 
knowledge  and  counsel  that  belong  within  it.  The  expression 
made  use  of  by  some,  tliat  to  the  sight  of  God  all* duration 
is  "  an  eternal  now  "  may  have  no  particular  value  in  itself,  but 
it  shows  how  thoroughly  unequal  to  the  truth  the  other  notion 
of  indefinite  removableness  backward  has  been  seen  to  be.  And 
if  there  is  an  incongruousness  in  the  terms  of  the  phrase,  so 
there  is  too  when  we  speak  of  an  eternal  past  or  an  eternal 
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future.  In  all  which  .the  bafBing  nature  of  the  subject  is  made 
still  further  to  appear.  But  care  must  certainly  be  taken  to 
avoid  such  a  conception  of  the  eternity  of  Ood  as  would  crowd 
all  divine  action  in  perception  and  thought  and  will  far  back 
along  one  straight  path  into  the  past,  before  *this  time,  and 
before  that  other,  and  still  earlier  than  that,  and  only  so — press- 
ing them  all  back  thufi  indefinitely  and  after  this  fashion  eter- 
•  nally.  The  counsel  and  will  of  God  are  not  thus  to  be  driven 
out  and  excluded  *from  that  time  which  his  eternity  embraces. 
That  would  be  to  make  Ood,  not  eternally  knowing  and  acting 
as  he  is,  but  eternally  unknowing  and  motionless  as  he  is  not. 
In  the  folly  of  our  dreams  of  wisdom  we  should  have  spread  .tlie 
couch  of  some  sleeping  Brahm  upon  the  spot  on  which,  unlike  to 
that,  there  is  standing  the  throne  of  an  ever-living  God.  ^he 
.  Most  High,  we  may  be  well  assured',  is  not  stifled  like  that  in 
the  midst  of  his  greatness.  He  is  not  cramped  in  his  own  eter- 
nity. Eternity  with  Him  is  not  remoteness,  it  is  not  distance 
undiscernible  far  back  in-  the  past.  It  is  nearness  everywhere. 
It  is  presence  besetting  us  ^'  behind  and  before."  It  is  breadth, 
perversion,  fulness,  infinity,  absoluteness  of  wisdom  and  power 
and  substance  in  being. 

The  eternal  planning  belongs  with  the  eternal  living  of  God. 
It  is  not  projection  .onward  of  thought,  but  presence  in  being. 
The  eternal  vision  of  God  is  not  thus  like  one  slender  beam  of 
light  shining  far  along  a  narrow  archway.  Nor  is  it  like  the 
level  rays  of  the  morning  sun  that  cause  each  object  on  which 
they  fall  to  cast  its  shadow  opposite.  Whatever  it  is,  it  is  rather 
as  the  brightness  of  noon,  or  like  an  air  of  sunlight. 

But  again,  and  from  a  different  direction,  and  using  our  forms 
of  past  and  future  time,  it  is  wholly  a  false  thought  concerning 
planning  that  it  necessarily  fetters  action  and  makes  the  plan- 
ner's movements  less  free  when  the  occasion  planned  for  arrives. 
A  certain  kind  of  planning  has  in  it  an  element  of  constraint, 
but  not  the  best.  A  man  may  sit  down  to  reckon  on  before 
him  step  by  step  along  a  lino  of  action  in  such  a  way  that  if  one 
particular  should*  fail  all  would  fail  with  it,  and  in  carrying  out 
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8uch  a  plan  he  may  be  under  pressure  as  he  goes  from  what  hsa 
been  once  fixed  upon.  But  another  man  with  a  broader  mind 
makes  a  different  forecast.  He  looks  upon  the  future  in  its 
elements  and  principles  rather  than  in  each  of  its  possible  prod- 
ucts. He  knows  it  by  the  powers  that  enter  into  it  So  he 
treasures  up  resqiiirces,  and  lays  by  with  him  furnishing,  not  so 
much  against  all  that  the  future  may  do',  as  against  all  that  it 
contains  and  is.  This  is  the  foresight  of  genius.  The  man  that 
can  plan  so  is  not  fettered  by  his  planning,  but  he  is  the  more 
free  for  it.  He  can  &dapt  himself  to  all  the  contiflgQncies  that 
may  arise,  not  less  but  more  readily  for  his  plans.  And  the 
more  perfect  the  plan  has  been,  the  more  exactly  will  the  course 
of  it  on  any  particular  occasion  correspond  with  what  would  have 
been  on  that  spot  the  man's  own  spontaneous,  fresh,  untram- 
melled choice,  had  no  plan  existed.  That  is  to  say  the  more 
perfect  the  plan,  the  more  flexible  it  is,  and  the  more  easily  does 
it  suit  to  the  exigencies  of  actual  •re(}ui^!ement.  The  more 
thorough  the  past  foresight  the  greatejr  .the  pre^nt  power  and 

freedom. 

Now  if  one  could  stand  with  a  steady  foot  upon  this,  the  top- 
most eminence  of  human  counsel,  he  might  possibly  get  a  glance 
for  a  moment  afar  off  toward  the  overtopping  mount  of  God. 
Prescience  from  the  past  is  not  opposed  to,  but  instrumental  of 
liberty  of  adaptation  in  the  present. 

With  As,  as  foresight  grows  to  perfection,  freedom  with  con- 
tingency grows  complete.  Foresight  and  method  everywhere 
bring  forth  pliancy  and  facileness  of  adaptation.  And  if  a  man 
with  his  poor  capacities  in  knowledge  and  resource  is  able,  all 
the  better  for  his  plan  to  meet  each  new  exigency  and  to  act  the 
more  freely  according  as  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  he  would 
choose  to  ^0,  how  then  may  not  God  with  the  completest  fore- 
sight and  the  amplest  resource  be  far  more  thus  free  on  each 
occasion  by  reason  of  the  plans  he  forms  ?  That  which  gives 
scope  to  man  does  not  become  a  fetter  for  him.  An  earthly 
father  can  satisfy  the  desires  of  his  children  the  better,  the  more 
be  has  planned  for  it ;  so  without  ever  failing  can  the  perfectly 
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planuiug  Father  in  Heaven.  It  is  an  enormous  fallacy  to  be 
flung  in  the  face  of  the  praying  Christian  that  his  God  cannot 
answer  him,  because  throughout  an  eternity  he  has  known  how 
it  might  be  done  and  has  resolved  to  do  it. 

Moreover,  there  are  with  God,  by  the  very  conditions  of  his 
being,  what  may  be  called  peculiar  facilities  for  forming  plans  of 
a  free  tod  elastic  order.  A  man  when  he  frames  his  purpose  is 
forced  to  calculate  upon  many  fixed  or  actual  things  wholly 
external  to  lijuoaself.  He  is  like  an  engineer  who  must  lay  out 
his  road  to  run  around  lAountains  or  along  valleys  already 
beforehand  in  place.  It  is  not  so  with  God.  Nothing  is  so  fixed 
before  him  or  so  existing  foreign  to  him,  to  which  his  purposes 
must  be  adjusted.  He  is  himself  eternally  and  in  time — ^alik^ 
in  time  and  eternally — the  basis  and  the  law  of  all  that  exists* 
All  things  from  eternity,  and  therefore  also  in  time,  are  of  him 
and  through  him  and  to  him.  Creation,  past,  present  and  to 
come,  is  the  free  expression  of  his  own  unchangeable  being. 
The  being  of  God  is  thus  itself  of  old  and  forever  his  plan. 
Purposing  with  him  is  not  the  running  of  a  surveyor's  road  ;  it 
is  rather  as  the  growing  of  a  tree  that  spreads  itself  freely  out 
according  to  the  law&of  its  own  life.  The  purpose  of  God  is 
that  which  animates  his  action  but  does  not  constrain  it.  The 
onward  going  of  God  in  providence  and  government  is  as  the 
growth  of  a  vast  living  thing.  It  may  wave  its  every  branch  in 
the  breadth  of  prayer  and  not  lose  its  life  whereby  it  is  the 
same  "  yesterday,  to-day  and  forever." 

Besides,  prayer  itself  is  divine,  and  the  breath  it  gives  is  not 
as  a  wind  on  a  tree  from  abroad ;  but  as  if  it  were  a  gently 
moving  air  which  the  tree's  own  growing  leaves  have  stirred. 

Objections  may  unquestionably  be  brought  against  that  species 
of  reasoning  which  has  been  attempted  under  the  last  two  gen- 
eral heads  of  remark.  And  it  may  be  said  that  the  difiiculties 
which  it  may  seem  to  remove  a  little  from  before  us  are  ready 
to  be  all  brought  back  again  when  we  fall  into  other  modes 
of  thought.  No  doubt  they  may  thus  return.  And  if  so  one 
chooses  to  abandon  all  this  ground  he  may  do  It,  and  may  yet 
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believo  that  the  eternal  Ood  hears  prayer.  Still  it  would  not  be 
best  for  him  to  deny  directly  that  these  or  any  other  similar 
reasonings  could  possibly  have  force.  We  may  break  up  the 
picture  that  lies  upon  a  smooth  lake  if  we  will  go  out  with  our 
boats  upon  it ;  but  though  our  oars  can  shatter  it,  it  was  not  the 
less  a  true  reflection  of  the  pure  sky  and  its  stars  that  we  saw 
on  the  still  water.  Moreover,  if  a  man  can  never  be  consent  to 
see  with  one  faculty  what  he  cannot  handle  with  another,  he 
will  shortly  know  nothing,  or  nothing  assuredly  concerning 
these  things  of  God.  If  the  humm  mind  is  to  employ  upon 
them  only  its  powers  of  understanding  in  the  wajr  of  attempted 
separation  and  comparison  of  parts,  it  will  find  itself  not  only 
embarrassed  in  its  work,  but  baffled  and  utterly  confounded  in 
the  efibrt  to  keep  even  before  itself  any  conception  of  what  those 
matters  are  which  it  is  endeavoring  to  analyze  and  pronounce 
upon.  But  there  is  a  brighter  intelligence  which  can  sometimes 
discern  and  verify  that  which  it  will  never  undertake  to  divide, 
or  to  bring  down  to  itself.  Without  the  use  of  this  faculty  there 
would  remain  for  us  at  last  nothing  but  blank  negations  in  the 
place  of  each  attribute  of  God.  With  it  we  may  possibly  gain 
some  glimpse,  satisfactory  and  true,  though  most  faint  apd  dis- 
tant, of  his  eternity  and  freedom.  It  is  nothing  then,  if  only  the 
view  we  had  was  clear  as  far  as  it  reached,  that  questions  of 
difficulty  may  still  arise  in  another  order  of  thinking. 

The  fire  of  a  hunter  upon  a  frosty  peak  of  the  Alps  will  melt 
down  its  snows  to  the  bare  and  blackened  rock.  So  the  most 
glorious  eminences  of  thought  rising  toward  God  may  be  made 
to  dissolve  and  run  down  in  doubt.  It  is  better  that  they  should 
stand.  They  were  lifted  up  not  for  the  fire  heat  but  for  the 
splendors  of  tlie  infinite  heaven. 

But  it  may  be  suspected  that  some  missteppings  of  reason 
have  been  made  behind  these  veils  of  apparently  illustrating 
analogy.  There  shall  then  be  stated  shortly  and  in  the  plainest 
jspeech,  the  substance,  as  I  think,  of  all  that  is  to  be  said  on  this 
positive  side  as  to  the  power  of  the  eternal  God  to  answer  prayer* 
And  none  but  the  simplest  speech  can  do  justice  here  to  that 
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which  is  to  be  told  of.  The  eternity  of  Ood  is  one  thing  in 
which  he  is  God.  Whatever  it  is,  it  is  part  of  his  greatness. 
His  eternity  is  the  scope  that  way  of  his  life.  It  is  a  measure  of 
what  he  is  able  to  be  and  is,  in  knowing  and  feeling  and  doing* 
It  does  not  stand  for  anything  belonging  properly  to  life  that 
he  is  not  or  that  he  cannot  accomplish,  but  for  what  he  is  and  for 
what  he  can  do.  His  life  then  does  not  grow  rigid  because  it  is 
great.  The  greatness  of.it  is  not  poverty.  It  is  not  constraint. 
It  is  power  and  flexibility  and  freedom.  The  eternal  life  of  God 
does  not  make  him  less  but  more  fully  able  to  feel  and  to  yield 
to  the  entreaties  of  his  creatures.  If  lie  was  not  thus  eternal, 
times  might  come  when  his  plans  could  not  fit  our  necessities. 
Because  of  his  eternity,  and  because  it  has  in  it  all  of  time,  there 
can  now  never  be  such  an  occasion.  On  account  of  that  eternity 
and  not  in  spite  of  it,  the  reason  and  the  will  of  God  may  be 
and  are  unceasingly  and  unfailingly  sensitive  to  all  of  moral 
action  and  of  moral  character  among  the  creatures  that  he  has 
made.  For  that  same  eternity,  there  has  not  been  and  will  not 
be  a  movement  of  his  except  in  perfect  adjustment  with  every 
movement  of  every  rational  being  whom  he  has  created,  or  will 
ever  create. 

If  anything  in  these  assertions  seems  too  positive, — ^the  ground 
being  such, — the  main  drift  of  them  is  yet  not  to  be  turned  aside. 
They  have  force  also  on  the  post  of  defence  already  established. 
It  is  more  hard  there  for  one  to  show  plainly,  if  he  would  still 
try  to  do  it,  that  such  a  God  cannot  in  his  eternity  make  answer 
to  the  prayers  of  men.  So  if  among  these  dtones  th^re  be  those  too 
heavy  for  the  lift  of  reason  to  heave  them  over  on  the  enemy's 
lines,  they  will  be  lying  yet  in  all  their  massy  weight  upon  the 
wall  of  the  before  and  otherwise  inaccessible  fortress. 

Tlie  two  orders  of  objections  which  have  thus  been  brought 
against  the  belief  that  God  answers  prayer,  one  from  the  breadth 
and  connectedness  of  nature  and  the  other  from  the  depth  of 
eternity, — though  their  true  relation  is  not  by  these  terms 
exactly  set  forth, — are  both  alike  without  power  for  the  over- 
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throw  of  faith.  Thej  do  but  confirm  our  trust  as  thej  enlarge 
the  view  we  have  of  the  greatness  of  Him  upon  whom  it  is 
fastened. 

When  I  look  abroad  upon  the  vastness  of  the  material  crea- 
tion, when  I  «ee  the. lines  of  unity  that  -run  over  all  its  breadth, 
when  I  catch  from  everj  side  the  sound  of  that  majestic  har- 
mony which  is  its  law,  I  do  not  thence  infer  the  helplessness 
of  its  author.  No  more  do  I  leap  to  such  an  impotent  conclu- 
sion, when  with  deeper  listening  I  hear  the  harmonies  of  dura- 
tion beneath  the  harmonies  of  space  and  know  that  the  mighty 
instrument  is  but  giving  forth  forever  a  single  song,  the  key-note 
of  all  whose  melody  from  eternity  to  eternity  is  in  the  name 
OP  God. 

My  reason  and  my  faith  bid  me  to  follow  whither  the  music 
and  the  song  ascend,  to  the  throne  of  the  King.  I  can  bow  down 
and  worship  and  pray,  and  I  hear  a  voice  from  the  excellent 
glory  saying  unto  me :  Like  as  a  Father  pitieth  his  children  so 
the  LordpUieth  them  that  fear  SRm. 


Akticle  II, 

MODERN  INFIDELITY  AND  THE  BIBLE. 

It  has  come  to  be  ^the  fasliion  in  certain  quarters  to  commit 
the  absurdity  of  admitting  the  existence  of  God  and  denying 
the  Bible.  The  wiseacres  of  Dundee  meet  together  in  solemn 
assembly,*  argue  questions  of  science,  and  uniformly  conclude, 
"  therefore  the  Bible  is  not  true."  Some  one  digs  a  hole  in  the 
ground,  finds  a  bone,  says  it  is  human,  '^  therefore  the  Bible  is 
not  true."  f    Or,  as  Oowper  says, 

*  Reference  to  such  an  assembly  at  Dundee,  Sqptland,  not  long  since,  which  arriyed  at 
astonishing  oonclusibns. 
t  Such  an  instance  occurred  in  California  two  or  three  years  sinoe. 
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**  Some  drill  and  bore 
The  solid  earth,  and  from  the  strata  there  • 

.  Extract  a  register,  bj  which  we  learn 
That  he  who  made  it,  and  revealed  its  date 
To  Moses,  was  mistaken  in  its  age." 

Somebody  else  frantically  plunges  himself  against  the  walls  of 
his  limitation,  and  because  he  cannot  go  beyond  them,  and  the 
Bible  can,  "  therefore  the  Bible  is  not  true."  This  is  what  we 
call  jumping  logic. 

It  is  truly  astonishing  to  see  with  what  agility  these  philoso- 
phers arrive  at  conclusions.  They  clear,  at  a  single  bound, 
gulfs  between  their  premises  and  deductions,  which  no  fair 
reasoning,  on  any  acknowledged  legitimate  principles,  can 
bridge  over  with  a  chain  of  logical  conclusions.  The  antics  of 
Theodore  Parker  and  his  followers,  playing  at  leap-frog  with 
divine  truth, — now  on  this  side  of  it,  now  on  tlmt,  now  over  it, 
now  under  it,  accepting  at  last  only  that  of  it  which  can  be 
distorted  to  augment  the  Gospel  according  to  Theodore  Parker, 
— the  grimaces  of  Hegelians  and  Neo-Platonists  in  Germany 
over  revealed  truth ;  the  unrational  rationalism  of  Benan  Qjid 
Strauss  and  Colenso,  are  not  logic,  but  weak  platitudes  of 
clouded  minds. 

If  there  is  no  supernatural  element  in  .the  ^ible  therQ  is 
none  anywhere.  It  is  just  as  impossible  for  men  to  produce 
such  a  book  as  the  Bible  as  it  is  for  them  to  create  a  world.  It 
is  simply  an  impossibility.  All  that  men  have  done  in  this 
direction  is  a  diluted  reproduction  of  some  form  of  scriptural 
truth  or  statement.  Even  infidels  cannot  argue  upon  these 
topics  without  using  Biblical  ideas.  They  purloin  and  then 
deny  the  truth  of  that  from  which  they  have  stolon.  They  for- 
get that  if  there  is  a  God  it  is  perfectly  possible  for  him  to 
reveal  his  will  in  a  special  manner,  and  that  he'  probably  will 
so  reveal  it.  For  the  tendency  of  mind  is  to*  express  itself. 
There  is  no  irreverence  in  saying  that  an  infinite  mind  would 
have  an  infinite  tendency  to  express  itself.  Now  the  Bible  is 
evidently  ^n  expression  of  some  mind.     No  unaided  human 
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mind,  that  has  uttered  its  profoundest  or  most  brilliant  thoughts, 
has  ever  left  upon  record  any  expression  of  itself,  that,  accord- 
ing to  any  just  criticism,  bears  any  comparison  with  the  Bible. 
The  Bible  lacks  evidence  of  being  of  merely  human  origin. 
Men  never  have  produced,  and  therefore  we  are  justified  in 
presuming  never  can  produce,  such  a  book  as  the  Bible.  There- 
fore we  repeat,  if  there  is  no  supernatural  element  in  the  scrip- 
tures, there  is  none  in  anything.  For  if  the  evidences  of  it 
are  deceptive,  in  the  scriptures,  the  same  kind  of  evidence 
would  be  deceptive  elsewhere.  The  evidence  that  the  scrip- 
tures are  of  divine  origin,  i»  precisely  the  same  as  the  evidence 
that  anything  is  of  divine  origin.  Works  from  the  same  hand 
bear  the  same  marks  of  authorship. 

The  Bible  is  of  divine  origin,  for, 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  true.  We  admit  that  this  is  not  a 
positive  argument,  for  many  things  are  true  which  are  not  of 
divine  origin.  But  if  the  Bible  is  true,  and  claims  to  be  the 
"  Word  of  God,"  given  by  holy  men,  who  spake  as  they  were 
moved  by*  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  just  and  powerful  inference  is 
that  this  claim  of  the  scriptures  is  right. 

The  Bible  is  true.  If  it  is  not,  nothing,  at  least  in  nature,  is 
true.  For  a  large  part  of  all  the  statements  of  the  Bible,  if 
true,  can  be  qpbstantiated  independently  of  the  scriptures.  The 
world  was  created,  ^e  do  not  need  the  declaration  of  the 
scriptures  to  prove  that.  Science,  in  the  hands  of  Hugh  Mil- 
ler, has  proved  that  the  Mosaic  record  of  the  creation  harmo- 
nizes exactly  with  the  geological  record,  as  he  found  it  written 
by  the  finger  of  God  upon  nature's  rocky  tablets.  Most,  if  not 
all,  the  historical  statements  of  the  Bible  are  Jcnown  to  be  true. 
There  was  a  deluge  ;  science  tells  us  that.  There  was  a  con- 
fusion of  tongues  ;  our  own  ears  tell  us  that.  Very  many  hi&- 
torical  statements  are  substantiated  by  the  records  of  profane 
history.  Many  of  the  denunciations  of  the  scriptures  were 
visited  upon  men  exactly  as  predicted.  Cities  were  destroyed, 
for  their  ruins  are  with  us,  like  monuments  set  up  to  commem- 
orate the  truthfulness  of  "  God's  Word."    All  the  doctrines  of 
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natural  theology,  such  as  the  being  and  attributes  of  Ood, 
the  fact  of  sii^,  eternal  punishment,  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  can  be  proved,  and  have  bepn  deduced  without  the  aid  of 
the  scriptures.  Nearly  if  not  quite  all  the  moral  precepts  of 
the  Bible  have  been  held  in  some  form  by  most  men.  When- 
ever men  have  been  moral,  their  standards  have  been  such  as 
can  be  found  in  the  scriptures.  The  doctrines  which  were 
first  made  known  to  us  in  the  Bible  are  peculiarly  fitted  to 
those  of  natural  theology,  and  because  of  their  fitness  are  equally 
true ;  for  there  can  be  no  fitness  between  falsehood  and  error. 
The  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  which  was  first  made  known  to 
us  in  the  scriptures,  is  as  true  as  that  of  sin,  or  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  or  of  eternal  punishment,  or  of  the  being  of 
'  God,  which  can  be  proved  true  aside  from  any  statements  of 
the  Bible.  The  atonement  conflicts  at  no  point  with  anything 
we  know  of  God  from  nature  or  revelation,  nor  with  any  other 
doctrine  of  which  we  may  derive  a  knowledge  from  the  same 
source.  We  say  then,  if  the  Bible  is  not  true  and  credible, 
nothing  in  the  universe  is.  For  the  Bible  asserts  that  the  world 
was  created,  with  mau  and  beast ;  that.  God  exists  ;  that  men 

* 

sin ;  that  the  soul  is  immortal ;  that  God  has  a  government. 
But  the  Bible  not  true.  Then  the  world  was  not  created, 
with  man  and  beast ;  God  does  not  exist ;  men  do  not  sin  ;  the 
soul  is  not  immortal ;  God  has  not  a  government.  These  de- 
ductions from  the  assumed  premise  are  not  surprising,  for  some 
philosophers  have  denied  the  actual  existence  of  matter.  But 
it  may  be  said  by  those  who  would  not  hazard  such  conclusions, 
these  statements  and  many  others  are  true.  Then,  we  reply, 
the  whole  Bible  is.  For,  in  the  first  place,  all  the  moral  pre- 
cepts and  specially  revealed  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  exactly  fit 
these  admitted  facts  of  the  existence  of  God,  a^d  of  sin  and 
certain  others,  and  are  as  true  as  these  facts,  else  they  could 
not  fit  them.  That  brace  belongs  in  that  place  in  the  building, 
for  it  will  fit  no  other.  These  denied  doctrines  belong  to  the 
Biblical  system,  for  they  will  fit  no  other.  In  the  second  place, 
as  we  have  said,  a  majority  of  the  historical  statements  of  the 
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Bible  can  be  proved  true  by  tlio  concurrent  testimony  of  pro- 
fane historians,  and  by  hieroglyphics  upon  ancient  monuments. 
Now  these  two  classes  comprise  a  large  proportion  of  the  state- 
ments and  doctrines  of  the  Bible.  If  so  much  is  true,  the  whole 
is.  This  is  the  way  we  argue  in  the  common  affairs  of  life,  and 
the  method  is  equally  legitimate  when  applied  to  the  scriptures, 
especially  as  there  is  in  them  a  harmonious  bond  of  unity. 
And  because  of  this  unity,  if  any  part  is  false,  the  whole  must 
be.    But  some  parts  are  not  false ;  then  none  are. 

To  deny  the  Bible  is  to  deny  nature.  Cor  the  Bible  reasserts 
all  the  teachings  of  nature,  and  such  additional  truths  only  as 
are  harmonious  with  these  teachings.  Therefore,  whether  we 
begin  with  natural  or  revealed  religion  to  disprove  the  scrip- 
tures, we  in  either  case  arrive  at  a  flat  denial  of  nature.  But 
the  teachings  of  nature  afford  the  light  in  which  infidels  pro- 
pose to  walk.  Then  certainly  they  cannot  deny  all  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Bible,  else  their  light  becomes  darkness,  and  they 
deny  the  ground  of  their  infidelity.  But  the  closest  reasoner 
and  the  sharpest  critic  can  detect  no  want  of  harmony  between 
any  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible.  For  example,  the  doctrines 
that  cluster  around  that  of  the  atonement  perfectly  harmonize 
with  those  that  cluster  around  that  of  sin  and  of  divine  govern- 
ment.  Now  the  relation  between  all  the  doctrines  of  the  Bibli- 
cal system  is  such  that  they  cannot  be  separated.  They  must 
stand  or  fall  together^  If,  for  example,  infidelity  can  disprove 
one  of  the  doctrines  that  harmoniously  cluster  around  the  cross, 
the  whole  system  is  proved  false.  If  you  break  one  link  the 
chain  is  broken.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  any  doctrine  of  natu- 
ral theology,  as  tlie  existence  of  God,  is  true,  then  every  other 
doctrine  that  harmonizes  with  it  is  equally  true.  But  there  is 
no  doctrine  that  can  be  proved  inharmonious  with  the  doctrine 
of  God's  being.  Then  upon  every  legitimate  principle  of  reason- 
ing we  must  accept  the  whole  Biblical  system  as  true,  or  inject 
the  whole  as  false.  But  if  we  reject  the  Bible,  we  reject  many 
very  important  revelations  which  the  light  of  nature  has  given 
us.    But  upon  the  recognized  principle,  ^^falsus  in  unoj  falsus 
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in  omnibusj^  we  shall  find  infidelity  as  skeptical  about  itself  as 
about  the  scriptures.  So  that  the  position  of  infidelity  is  un- 
tenable. If  it  is  said  that  tlie  scriptures  may  make  some  true 
'Statements  and  others  be  false,  we  reply,  as  once  before,  if  the 
statements  which  we  cannot  reason  about  till  they  are  made 
known,  are  not  inconsistent  with  those  which  we  can  reason 
about  and  do  accept,  apart  from  any  declarations  of  the  scrip- 
tures, then  we  are  logically  bound  to  accept  the  former  class  as 
well  as  the  latter.  And  if  we  deny  the  first  class,  we  must  deny 
the  second,  with  which  the  first  is  in  harmony,  and  so  we  must 
deny  our  own  beliefs.  The  supposition  that  the  Bible  is  true 
is  the  only  ground  upon  which  we  can  consistently  rest. 

Many  interesting  and  well-known  arguments  for  the  truth  of 
the  scriptures  must  be  omitted.  This  seems  to  us  convincing. 
We  shall  see  in  the  progress  of  our  discussion  that  the  scrip- 
tures claim  to  be  of  divine  origin.  We  have  now  found  that 
they  are  true,  then  they  are  of  divine  origin. 

The  Bible  is  of  divine  origin,  for. 

In  the  second  place,  men  have  never  been  able  to  produce 
such  a  book  as  the  Bible.  Men  have  compiled  systems  of  mor- 
als, but  these  systems  have  none  of  them  presented  the  sym- 
metrical completeness  which  we  find  in  the  Biblical  system.  In 
every  other,  some  virtue  or  class  of  virtues  has  been  pressed  as 
of  more  importance  than  any  other,  and  thus  these  systems 
have  uniformly  gendered  some  form  of  vice.  This  was  pre- 
eminently true  of  ancient  systems  of  philosophy.  The  funda- 
mental principle  of  Stoicism  is  correct.  The  Bible  teaches  it  in  . 
many  ways :  "  take  no  thought  for  the  morrow ; "  "  sufficient 
unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof; "  '^  be  content  with  such  things 
as  ye  have."  But  when  every  other  balancing  virtue  by  which 
the«Bible  seeks  to  keep  this  in  its  proper  proportions  is  excluded, 
this  principle  of  Stoicism  becomes  a  culpable  and  unnatural  in- 
difierence  that  is  as  productive  of  vice  as  its  extreme  opposite. 
The  Bible  exalts  every  virtue  in  just  the  proportion  that  will 
make  them  balance  each  other,  and  exactly  fit  human  nature. 
But  neither  Epicureanism  nor  Stoicism  are  natural.    And  yet 
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as  we  find  their  fundamental  principles  inculcated  in  the  Bible, 
thej  are  neither  opposite  to  each  other  nor  unnatural.  An  ex- 
amination of  every  other  religious  system  will  show  ihat^they 
are  founded  upon  some  virtue  or  class  of  virtues,  and  that 
therefore  their  foundations  are  too  narrow  and  uncertain ;  while 
the  Biblical  system  embraces  all  the  virtues,  and  its  foundatioa 
k  symmetrical  and  firm.  Every  other  book  as  a  book  of  morals 
suffers  in  comparison  with  the  Bible.  Unlike  any  other  book 
of  morals,  the  Bible  teaches,  in  the  nicest  balancing  of  all  its 
parts,  every  possible  moral  relation  in  which  a  free  agent  can 
be  placed.  Of  necessity,  the  Biblical  system  is  comprehensive, 
yet  it  never  comes  in  conflict  with  itself.  Its  threats  and  warn- 
ings and  entreaties  are  exactly  measurable  in  intensity  by  its 
uniform  view  of  sin.  The  plan  of  salvation  is  represented  as 
no  greater  than  the  fact  of  sin,  which  made  it  necessary.  No 
fact  or  doctrine  is  magnified  out  of  due  proportions  ;  no  fact  or 
doctrine  conflicts  with  any  other  fact  or  doctrine  with  whiqh  it 
is  intimately  associated.  Given  the  fact  of  sin,  and  a  God  of 
infinite  wisdom  and  mercy,  and  such  an  atonement  sis  is  re- 
vealed to  us  in  the  scriptures  does  not  seem  unnatural,  although 
it  is  the  ixyrstery  of  godliness.  Not  a  single  doctrine  of  the 
Bible  contradicts  any  of  our  legitimate  impressions  of  God,  as 
we  derive  them  from  his  word  and  works ;  but  as  planets 
revolve  in  their  own  orbits  around  their  common  centre,  form- 
ing in  their  harmonious  movement  a  perfectly  balanced  solar 
system,  that  is  damaged  by  no  conflict  between  its  parts  ;  and 
as  system  after  system,  in  the  sublime  conceptions  of  astronomi- 
cal science,  revolves  sit  last  in  magnificent  harmony  of  motion 
around  the  throne  of  God  ;  so  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  as  a 
harmonious  and  comprehensive  system  of  revealed  truth, — 
neither  interfering  with  the  province  of  any  other,  each  ii\  its 
own  sphere  moving  iii  concert  with  every  other, — revolve  in 
nicest  harmony  of  adjustment  and  ^  motion  around  God  as  the 
t^entre  of  all  doctrine ;  and  in  this  matchless  harmony  and  inhe- 
rent fitness,  that  men  have  tried  in  vain  to  imitate,  they  present 
a  powerful  pr.oof  of  their  divine  origin.    Hills  and  peaks  may 
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jut  Tip  here  and  there  in  a  landscape,  but  none  of  them  contra- 
dict each  other,  nor  the  solid  earth  in  which  they  all  find  a 
common  foundation.  So  there  may  be  different  doctrines,  but 
one  system,  as  distinct  and  complete  in  the  fundamental  unity 
of  its  parts  as  the  most  diversified*  landscape,  all  these  parts 
bound  together  by  and  conforming  to  the  same  law  of  truth, 
and  in  this  unity,  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  as  no  other  doc- 
trines do,  present  a  powerful,  proof  of  their  diyine  origin. 

The  Bible  is  of  divine  origin,  for. 

In  the  third  place,  it  meets  all  the  necessities  of  a  special  rev- 
elation. Such  a  revelation  was  necessary  to  reveal  certain  doc- 
trines that  could  not  be  made  known  to  men  in  any  other  way. 
Nature  is  silent  about  the  central  doctrine  of -the  New  Testa- 
ment.* On  what  page  of  her  record,  on  every  one  of  which  God 
is  written,  is  a  manger,  and  a  cross,  and  a  bleeding  victim,  and 
an  atonement  written  ?  The  possibility  of  salvation  is  nowhere 
revealed  in  any  work  of  creation.  Men  might  discover  that 
without  an  atonement  the  race  would  be  lost,  but  that  such  an 
atonement  as  is  revealed  to  us  in  the  Bible  was  even  possible, 
was  not  revealed  till  this  light  blazed  from  Calvary.  Human 
reason  stops  short  of  an  atonement,  for  it  subverts  every  logical 
deduction  from  previously  given  premises.  Socrates  said  that 
it  was  probable  that  it  was  possible  for  God  to  make  an  atone-  * 
ment.  But  he  had  no  date  by  which  to  hazard  even  a  conjee- ' 
ture  that  God  probably  would  make  an  atonement.  We  may 
well  believe  that  all  intelligent  existences  not  in  the  secret,  were 
dumb  with  amazement,  when  the  stupendous  plan  of  salvation 
was  divulged  and  successfully  executed.  It  is  not  wonderful 
that  there  was  a  new  light  in  the  heavens  and  strange  melodies 
filled  the  air  when  a  mysterious  being  was  laid  in  a  manger. 
An  apocalypse  of  hope  was  unfolding. 

Men  have  had  such  insatiable  longings  for  a  revelation  of 
hope,  they  have  been  so  almost  instinctively  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  some  kind  of  an  atonement,  that  they  have  expressed! 

their  belief  by  inflicting  upbn  themselves  cruel  self-sacrifices, 

* 

tortures,  penances,  in  a  vain  endeavor  to  satisfy  an  aroused 
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moral  sense,  whose  condemnatiobs  were  to  them  but  the  fore- 
shadowings  of  coming  judgment.  Yet  in  all  these  frantic  efforts 
thej  have  always  failed  of  arriving  at  even  a  remote  idesi  of 
such  an  atonement  as  would  satisfy  the  normal  longings  of  their 
souls.  No  hope  of  salvation  dawns  upon  the  race,  but  over  tjie 
summit  of  Calvary,  in  the  horizon  of  revelation.  In  these  heav- 
ens, and  in  those  alone,  this  glorious  light  rides  always  at  its 
full  tide  of  splendor. 

Nature  does  not  reveal,  although  it  says  nothing  contrary  to, 
the  peculiar  mode  of  the  divine  existence, — the  unity  in  trinity. 
Without  a  revelation  men  have  pressed  this  true  idea  into  ex- 
treme and  revolting  forms  of  poly  theism,  till  the  gods  of  Greece, 
that  seat  of  refinement  and  philosophy,  amounted  to  ^hirty 
thousand,  and  the  gods  of  India  have  reached  the  prodigious 
number  of  three  hundred  and  thirty  million.  To  meet  a  neces- 
sity of  belief  they  fabricated  a  system,  about  which  lingered  the 
faint  shadows  of  truth,  proving  that  unaided  human  reason  was 
utterly  incompetent  to  discover  the  mysterious  threeness  in  one- 
ness of  the  godhead.* 

A  revelation  was  necessary  to  shed  light  upon  and  confirm 
the  doctrines  of  natural  religion.f  The  best  minds  of  antiquity 
^felt  this.  They  had  an  impression  that  the  soul  is  inunortal, 
^but  they  did  not  venture  an  assertion.  When  Socrates  was 
about  to  drink  the  cup  of  poison,  he  said,  ^'  I  hope  I  am  now 
going  to  be  with  good  men  ;  though  this  I  would  not  take  upon 
me  to  positively  afiirm."  Cicero  said  of  the  different  opinions 
respecting  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  ^^  Which  of  these  is  true, 
<7od  only  knows."  At  another  time  he  said,  ^^  When  I  read 
arguments  for  the  soul's  immortality,  I  think  I  am  convinced ; 

*  Platonism  was  the  neanst  approximation  to  this  doctrine  made  hy  heathen  philoso- 
phers. **  This  speculative  religion  regarded  the  many  gods  as  powers  radiating  from  the 
primal  unity  as  the  various  emanations  of  the  absolute." — EtsL  AposL  Ck,,  p.  152. 

t  Platonism  was  an  effort  to  spiritualize  heathenism,  to  awal^en  earnest  longings  in  the 
mind,  and  was  pervaded  by  a  deep  religious  tone.  It  issued  in  Neo-Platonism,  which, 
according  to  Dr.  Schaff,  was  a  return  of  heathenism  upon  itself.  ^  Heathenism,  with  all 
its  wisdom  and  science,  completed  its  circuit  by  returning  into  itself;  thus  oondemiun|f 
itself  as  a  fruitless  effort  to  attain  through  nature  and  study  what  nothing  but  thp  conde- 
Bcendmg  grace  of  God,  in  a  new  creation  from  above,  can  give."— i^tst.  ApotU  Ch.,  p.  165. 
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but  as  soon  as  I  lay  the  book  aside,  and  begin  to  reason  with 
myself,  my  conviction  is  gone."  Plato  said  that  it  would  be 
impossible,  or  extremly  diflScult  to  determine  anything  clearly 
about  the  soul's  immortality,  unless  God  in  his  providence 
should  send  some  other  instructor.  He  said  that  God  aione 
could  establish  anything  certain  about  the  doctrine  of  rewards 
and  punishments.  These  are  the  confessions  of  the  best  minds 
of  antiquity,  which  were  not  given  to  fanciful  speculations.  They 
felt  the  necessity  of  a  special  revelation. 

The  form  in  which  a  belief  in  the  soul's  immortality  was 
held,  confirms  this  necessity.  The  Egyptians  believed  that  the 
future  life  of  the  righteous  began  with  metamorphosis.  Their 
belief  in  future  punishment  took  on  that  most  revolting  of  all 
forms  which  doomed  the  soul  of  man  to  wander  for  millions  of 
years  through  metamorphoses  of  reptile  and  bestial  existence. 
Plato  believed  that  while  the  pure  ascended  directly  to  the 
abode  of  purity,  the  impure  would  be  detained  in  the  Acherusian 
lake  for  a  period,  and  then  be  remanded  to  earth  to  pass  through 
various  forms  of  animal  existence  for  three  thousand  years. 

The  perfections  of  heathen  deities, — qualities  little  better  than 
Satanic, — the  multiplicity  of  them,  show  that  the  race  needed 
new  light  shed  upon  the  doctrine  of  God's  being  to  rectify  their 
outrageous  beliefs.* 

A  special  revelation  was  necessary  to  rectify  the  morals  of 
men.  The  abominations  of  idolatry^  the  unbridled  licentious- 
ness or  the  rigid  fatality,  or  the  lying  tenets  or  the  erroneous 
notions  of  sin,t  of  ancient  schools  of  philosophy ;  the  infamous 
liars  and  profligates  who  have  been  among  the  champions  of 

modern  infidelity;  the  French  Revolution,  during  which  the 

• 

*  Origen  quotes  this  Platonic  passage :  **  Human  natare  is  not  competent  to  seek  oat 
God  and  find  him  in  his  pare  reality,  unless  the  being  seeking  is  assisted  by  the  being 
sought."  • 

t  PlatO)  who,  '*  alone  of  all  the  Greeks,  reached  the  vestibule  of  truth,  and  stood  upon 
its  threshold,"  taught  that  moral  evil  was  attributable  to  Citi7,  andr  so  regarded  it  as  an 
involuntaiy  imperfection,  belonging  necessarily  to  the  finite.  *TAH,  in  Aristotelian  phi- 
losophy, was  "  matter,  as  a  principle  of  being,"  and  waS  opposed  to  vovf,  the  intelligent 
principle. 
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leaders  of  infidelity  discarded  God  and  Christ,  enthroned  the 
goddess  of  reason  in  the  person  of  a  vile  prostitute,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  turn  the  land  into  a  brothel,  and  deluge  it  with  blood ; 
all  these,  and  many  other  similar,  facts,  prove  that  the  light  of 
reason  is  as  thick  darkness  in  reforming  the  morals  of  men. 
While,  on  the  other  hand,  a  glance  at  any  conmiunity  where 
the  scriptures  are  revered  and  obeyed,  gives  proof  of  their  power 
to  correct  men's  vices. 

Because  the  Bible  meets  all  these  necessities,  and  every  other 
of  a  special  revelation, — ^necessities  which  great  men  have  ac- 
knowledged,— ^because  it  acts  with  such  a  wholesome  and  leav- 
ening power  upon  the  morals  of  men, — a  power  which  no  human 
reason  or  system  of  morals  has  been  able  to  exert, — we  feel 
justified  in  the  conclusion  that  it  is  of  divine  origin. 

The  Bible  is  of  divine  origin,  for. 

In  the  fourth  place,  this  is  the  only  supposition  upon  which 
we  can  account  for  many  of  its  phenomena. 

Very  many  of  the  writers  of  the  Bible  were  illiterate  men. 
The  most  beautiful  and  touching  lyrics,  to  which  millions  of 
Christian  hearts  have  turned  as  the  fittest  expression  they  could 
find  of  their  own  experience,  are  the  productions  of  a  man  who 
was  called  from  his  flocks  in  the  pastures  and  on  the  hillsides  of 
Palestine.  Yet  he  opened  his  mouth,  and  sublime  truths 
dropped  therefrom  like  honey  from  the  honeycomb.  He  touched 
his  lyre,  and  the  hills  of  his  native  country  reverberated  with 
the  harmonious  strains,  and  their  sweet  echoes  have  come  ring- 
ing down  the  centuries. 

The  prophets  were  many  of  them  of  obscure  origin,  Amos 
was  of  the  shepherds  of  Tekoah ;  Elisha  was  taken  from  the 
•furrow ;  his  great  master  was  simply  "  Elijah  the  Tishbite  ; "  of 
Isaiah  we  only  know  that  he  was  the  son  of  Amos,  nothing 
more.  Kimchi  says  of  him,  "  We  know  not  his  race,  nor  of 
what  tribe  he  was."  Hosea  was  the  son  of  Beeri,  but  no  history 
tells  us  who  Beeri  was.  Yet  these  men  soared  in  lofty  flights 
of  eloquence,  exhibited  a  cultured  imagination,  breathed  forth 
their  sorrowing  lamentations  in  tones  of  tender,  melting  pathos. 
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and  no  man  or  class  of  men  can  be  their  peers.  Moses,,  of  au 
obscure  famfly,  a  bondman  by  birth,  "  slow  of  speech,"  educated 
at  the  court  of  a  heathen  monarch,  became  the  greatest  law- 
giver of  the  sublimest  form  of  government  the  world  has  seen, — 
the  Jewish  theocracy.  Now  on  what  supposition,  but  that  of 
revelation  and  inspiration,  can  we  account  for  the.  sublime  the- 
ology that  pervades  the  Old  Testament  from  beginning  to  end  ; 
for  that  decalogue,  which,  as  a  compend  of  human  duty,  we 
know  not  how  to  augment  or  diminish  ;  for  the  light  of  a  lofty 
theistic  faith,  shining  out  from  a  people  of  slender  culture, 
while  the  more  cultivated  nations  were  sitting  in  ^^  moral  and 
religious  darkness,  and  under* the  shadow  of  death,  worshipping 
beasts,  reptiles,  stones,  idealized  vices,  satanic  phantasies  ? "  It 
is  wholly  extraordinary,  that  men  of  such  slender  culture  should 
rise  in  such  sublime  conceptions,  while  the  best  cultivated  minds 
were  grovelling  in  darkness  of  religious  thought.  Tliis  phe- 
nomenon is  utterly  inexplicable  if  we  set  aside  the  supposition 
of  inspiration  and  revelation. 

There  is  still  another  comparison  that  will  help  out  argument. 
Among  a  rude  and  uncultivated  people  of  a  similar  age,  we 
should  not  look  for  any  permanent  literary  standards.*  Gray 
sweetly  sang  his  "^egy  in  a  Country  Churchyard,"  and  he 
became  distinguished.  But  when  rendered  in  any  but  its  mother 
tongue,  this  poem  parts  with  its  beauty.  But  the  fifty-first 
Psalm  is  the  same  rich  and  full  outgushing  of  a  repentant  soul 
in  any  language.  No  translation  ravishes  its  beauty  ;  no  idiom 
of  language  impairs  its  force.  It  is  a  precative  poem,  of  equal 
power  in  all  lands,  under  all  circumstances  and  in  all  tongues. 
Gray  spent  a  lifetime,  and  brought  to  his  aid  a  rich  and  varied 
culture,  and  produced  only  this  one  chef  d^csuvre.  David, 
with  only  the  culture  of  a  shepherd  boy,  poured  forth  his  poetic 
thoughts  from  the  gushing  fulness  of  his  inspired  soul. 

The  pvofoundest  utterances  of  the  world's  best  metaphysicians 
lose  force  by  translation.    But  the  deeper  utterances  of  the  phi- 

*  I  have  ventured  to  borrow  this  comparison  from  Prof.  Park,  becaase  of  its  peculiar 
force. 
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losoplicrs  of  the  Bible  preserve  all  their  impressive  powers  in 
every  tongue.  The  thrilling,  impetuous  eloquence  and  profound 
logic  of  Paul,  the  sublime  mysteries  of  revelation,  the  sweet 
promises  of  the  gospel^  are  still  the  same  in  any  language.  The 
Englishman  and  American,  the  German  and  the  Frenchman,  the 
Chinaman  and  the  Japanese,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  isles  of 
the  sea,  the  dark  men  of  the  South  and  the  light-skinned  North- 
man, can  each  read  in  their  own  tongue  the  wonderful  things  of 
God,  and  each  derive  the  same  impressions,  and  are  filled  with 
the  same  light. 

The  founder  of  our  religion  had  no  reputation  for  learning 
among  his  contemporaries,  insomuch  that  they  asked  with  amaze- 
ment whence  he  had  so  much  knowledge.    When  he  opened 
liis  lips  to  speak  on  one  occasion,  his  hearers  sat  and  wondered 
at  the  gracious  words  that  proceeded  out  of  his  mouth.    But 
when  the  spell  was  off,  they  asked  in  contempt,  "  Is  not  this 
Joseph's  son  ?  "     The  highest  compliment  that  was  paid  to  his 
eloquence  was,  "  the  common  people  heard  him  gladly."     He 
gathered  about  him,  as  his  immediate  and  most  intimate  follow- 
ers, a  class  of  unlearned  men,  from  their  nets  and  from  the 
lower  classes  of  Jewish  society ;  of  whom,  as  they  themselves 
confessed,  he  said  that  they  were  fools,  and  knew  nothing  at 
all ;  and  that  one  of  them  had  a  devil.    These  were  the  men 
whom  Christ  commissioned  to  preach,  "  saying,  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  at  hand."     In  the  fulfilment  of  this  mission,  Peter 
preached  on  that  day  of  Pentecost  with  such  amazing  power 
that  all  were  astonished,  and  three  thousand  were  converted. 
Besides  this,  Christ  left  the  record  of  his  life  and  teachings  to 
be  made  by  four  men  who  certainly  do  not  show  great  culture. 
Yet  these  men  made  these  records,  froni  thirty  to  seventy  years 
after  the  occurrence  of  the  events,  with  an  accu^jinand   a 
conciseness  that  beggars  imitation  ;  for  the  Holy  Spirit  bi^|{^ht 
all  that  Christ  had  said  to  their  remembrance.     (John  xiv.  ^ 

Now  all  these  phenomena  are  utterly  inexplicable  upon,  an" 
supposition  other  than  that  the  scriptures  are  of  divine  origiu. 
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The  Bible  is  of  divine  origin,  for, 

In  the  fifth  place,  its  conciseness  proves  it. 

Conciseness  of  expression  is  the  gift  of  cultivated  and  disci- 
plined  minds.  Yet,  as  we  have  said,  the  writers  of  the  Bible 
have  written  a  book  that  in  this  respect  is  above  imitation. 
Countless  volumes  have  been  written  about  the  truths  which 
thej  have  so  clearly  aiid  so  forcibly  stated  almost  epigrammati- 
cally.  These  men,  in  the  few  short  books  that  they  have 
written,  have  provoked  more  profound  thought  than  any 
other  class  of  authors.  Their  words  are  few  and  terse,  and 
often  fragmentary ;  yet  these  words  have  roused  the  hearts,  and 
inspired  the  noblest  purposes  and  shaped  the  thoughts  of  men. 
Bodies  of  divinity  crowd  our  libraries ;  yet  these  many  tomes 
contain  only  what  the  writers  of  the  Bible  have  given  us.  We 
read  treatises  on  theology,  and  return  at  last  to  the  Bible  to 
know  the  truth.  Men  have  doled  out  their  learning  .till  com- 
mentaries deluge  the  world  of  books ;  and  yet  these  men  are. 
their  own  best  expositors.  "  Except  ye  repent ; "  "ye  must  be  born 
again ; "  can  anything  be  more  explicit?  Yet  utter  these  phrases, 
and  a  crowd  of  thought  is  started  which  volumes  could  not  con- 
tain. Still  these  men  have  succinctly  set  forth  the  plan  of  sal- 
vation, and  in  so  lucid  a  manner  that  the  wayfaring  man,  though 
never  so  unlearned,  cannot  err  therein.  These  men  said  but 
few  words,  but  they  were  words  that  sting,  and  have  disturbed 
the  heart  of  sin  and  of  infidelity  for  all  time,  and  provoked  their 
fiercest  assaults.  These  words  are  so  pungent  and  so  manifestly 
true,  that  from  the  dawn  of  Christianity  infidelity  has  never 
been  at  ease,  but  has  raved  like  a  wild  beast  with  a  barbed 
arrow  rankling  in  its  side,  and  has  employed  itself  in  no  other 
way. than  to  hurl  its  harmless  shafts  against  the  impregnable 
bulwarks  which  the  writers  of  the  Bible  *have  thrown  up  in  the 
few  pregnant  words  they  have  briefly  and  concisely  spoken  for 
the  setting  forth,  explanation  and  successful  defence  of  Chris- 
tianity. Now  here  is  a  phenomenon ;  these  men  spoke  a  few 
burning  words,  and  the  ages  have  rung  again  witli  the  noise  of 
conflict  over  them.     This  phenomenon  cannot  be  explained 
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about  the  year  100  A.  D.,  said  that  the  scriptures  are  "  the 
true  sayings  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  Thirty-five  years  later,  Jus- 
tin Martyr  said  that  the  words  of  the  prophets  were  not  their 
own,  but  that  they  were  "  from  the  Divine  Logos  which  moved 
them."  An  hundred  years  later,  Origen  said,  '^  the  sacred  books 
breathe  the  fulness  of  the  Spirit."  There  is  nothing  in  them 
that  '^  did  not  descend  from  the  fulness  of  the  Divine  Majesty." 
Gregory  the  Great  said  it  was  useless  to  inquire  who  wrote  the 
book  of  Job,  "  since  we  may  surely  believe  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
was  its  author."  Theodoret  said  that  it  did  not  matter  whether 
David  wrote  all  the  Psalms,  since  they  were  "  all  composed  under 
the  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit."  All  these  men  fulfil  the  three 
conditions,  and  maybe  reckoned  among  the  best  judges  relative 
to  the  claims  of  the  Bible  to  be  of  divine  origin.  They  were 
thorough  Biblical  students ;  they  lived  at  or  near  the  times  at 
least  of  the  New  Testament ;  they  were  most  of  them  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of*  the  Bible  ;  therefore  their  opinion  is 
entitled  to  weight. 

The  value  of  their  argument  is  as  follows :— just  such  testi- 
mony is  relied  upon  as  a  ground  of  belief  in  the  writings  of 
such  men  as  Homer,  Cicero,  Plato  and  Herodotus.  We  believe 
that  such  men  lived  and  wrote  the  books  ascribed  to  them, 
because  the  best  judges  have  uniformly  believed  this.  Why 
are  we  not  entitled  to  receive  and  credit  the  same  kind  of  tes- 
timony  relative  to -the  Bible,  especially  when  the  witnesses  speak 
not  only  from  ripe  knowledge,  but  also  from  a  deep  and  rich 
religious  experience  which  enhances  knowledge  ? 

In  addition  to  this  testimony  we  have  that  of  the  writers  of 
the  Bible,  who  always  came  to  the  people  with  a  ^^  thus  saith 
the  Lord."  It  was  with  no  absurdity  that  they  laid  claim  to 
inspiration.  Other  men  have  claimed  it ;  great  men  used  to 
believe  that  they  were  inspired,  and  were  the  organs  of  the 
deity.  Cicero  said,  "  No  great  man  was  ever  without  some 
divine  impulse."  Homer  frequently  uses  the  term  deonf^o^^ 
which  means,  "  foretelling  things  by  a  spirit  of  prophecy ; " 
"prophetic."    Moates  tells  Telemachus,  (Odyssey,  I.  200, 201), 
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"  I  utter  what  the  gods  suggest  to  my  mind."  Plato  says, 
"  The  poet  cannot  compose,  nor  the  soothsayer  prophecy,  unless 
he  is  inspired  by  the  Deity,  and  transported,  as  it  were,  beyond 
himself.  ♦  ♦  ♦  It  is  not  he  who  speaks,  but  God  who  speaks 
through  him."  How  similar  these  claims  to  those  of  the  scrip- 
tures: "Holy  men  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost ; "  "  God  ♦  ♦  ♦  in  time  past  spake  unto  the  fathers  by 
the  prophets."  It  was  not  an  unusual  claim,  neither  was  it  in 
violence  to  any  laws  of  mind,  when  the  writers  of  the  Bible 
declared  that  the  Holy  Spirit  spoke  by  them ;  that  his  word  was 
in  their  tongues ;  that  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  entered  into  them ; 
that  they  taught "  by  tlie  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ ; "  that  they 
spoke  the  words  which  the  "  Holy  Ghost  teacheth ; "  that  the 
things  which  they  uttered  were  "  the  commandments  of  the 
Lord."  They  were  commissioned  to  go  forth  with  promises  of 
continual  divine  presence  ;  of  being  taught  what  to  say  by  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  of  having  a  mouth  and  a  wisdom  given  to  them 
which  none  of  their  adversaries  should  bo  able  to  resist.  John 
records  his  commission  to  write  the  Revelation  several  times. 
In  i\\Q  last  two  instances  (xix.  9,  and  xxi.  5,)  the  record  stands : 
"  And  he  said  unto  me,  Tliese  are  the  true  sayings  of  God." 
"  And  he  that  sat  upon  the  throne  said.  Write  ;  for  these  words 
are  faithful  and  true." 

As  an  eminent  member  of  the  American  bar  once  said  to  the 
writer,  such  an  array  of  testimony,  submitted  to  a  jury  of  twelve 
honest,  intelligent  men,  would  secure  an  immediate  verdict  for 
the  divine  origin  of  the  scriptures. 

The  Bible  is  of  divine  origin,  for, 

In  the  seventh  place,  its  truths  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  our 
finer  religious  emotions. 

The  profound  truths  are  ample  food  for  the  hungriest  intel- 
lect. Its  lofty  and  well-sustained  flights  of  imagination  pulse  in 
magnificent  and  pleasing  rythm  upon  the  ear  of  the  most  imagi- 
native. They  are  not  fitful  gleams  of  fancy,  but  the  steady 
brilliancy  of  profound  truth  in  its  lofty  flight.  The  most  moral 
man  cannot  complain  of  the  persistency  with  which  it  urges,  in 
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symmetrical  proportions,  every  possible  virtue,  pressing  none  to 
the  extreme  of  vice.  The  soul  of  man  needs  to  be  projected 
beyond  itself,  into  a  wider  and  loftier  sphere  of  moral  culture  ; 
the  Bible  does  it  by  inculcating  those  precepts  whose  tendency 
is  to  submerge  self  beneath  the  all-absorbing  interests  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  requiring  supreme  love  to  its  monarch ; 
and  it  tends  to  develop  the  broadest  pliilanthropy  by  requiring 
that  we  always  do  as  we  would  be  done  by.  « 

By  this  elasticity  of  scriptural  truth, — ai^  elasticity  that  can- 
not be  fairly  stretched  into  a  contradiction, — it  adapts  itself  to 
the  varying  necessities  of  men's  temperament.  Men  are  not 
always  in  the  same  mood,  and  cannot  always  be  profitably  ad- 
dressed in  the  same  manner.  Some  need  to  have  hope  Inspired 
within  them,  and  the  Bible  inspires  it ;  some  need  to  be  afraid, 
and  the  Bible  excites  fear.  Men  are  too  confident ;'  the  Bible 
warns  them  against  apostacy,  and  cautions  those  who  think  they 
stand  to  take  heed  lest  they  fall.  Men  are  not  confident  enough ; 
the  Bible  inspires  confidence  by  its  promises  of  divine  assistance 
and  of  fin&J  and  complete  victory. 

Because  the  Bible  was  designed  for  men  constituted  with 
emotions,  we  frequently  find  statements,  which,  interpreted  by 
the  rules  of  accurate  speech,  might  involve  a  radical  error,  but 
which  are  really  more  valuable  for  purposes  of  conveyiig  a 
peculiar  moral  impression  than  more  accurate  expressions  would 
be ;  for  they  are  the  fearless  and  unsuspicious  march  of  bold 
and  majestic  truth,  that  seizes  upon  violent  forms  of  speech  to 
make  its  power  felt,  and  to  hurl  itself  at  men  with  all  the  pro- 
jectile force  of  intense  metaphor.  Isaiah  knew  that  men  would 
not  always  be  affected  by  a  simple  declaration  of  their  corrup- 
tion, and  so  he  borrows  a  startling  metaphor,  and  affirms  that 
they  are  rotten  and  not  sound.  When  a  tempest  of  emotion 
sweeps  over  the  soul,  and  it  is  oppressed  with  a  sense  of  guilt, 
it  is  not  satisfied  to  be  told  that  God  is  angry  with  the  wicked 
every  day,  for  this  expression,  though  true,  is  too  tame  for  its 
high  state  of  excitement,  and  so  the  scriptures  match  this  neces- 
sity by  declaring  that  the  fire  of  his  anger  burns  before  him, 
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and  that  it  is  exceedingly  tempestuous  round  about  him.  All 
this  is  rendered  still  more  impressive  by  the  declaration  that  the 
wicked  shall  tread  the  wine-press  of  His  fury  alone.  The  writers 
of  the  Bible  were  too  unsuspicious  to  guard  against  evil  sur- 
mises, and  their  thoughts  were  too  swift  for  unimpassaoned  utter- 
ance, and  80  they  set  forth  the  truth  in  daring  metaphors,  and 
fitted  their  thoughts  to  the  forms  of  impetuous  speech  to  pour 
the  burning  truth  into  the  souls  of  men,  rather  than  by  words 
of  chilling  accuracy,  to  freeze  the  truth  in  lifeless  forms. 

In  certain  states  of  the  soul,  when  it  is  oppressed  with  a 
crushing  sense  of  its  sinfulness,  forgetful  of  the  blood  of  Christ, 
which  is  able  to  cleanse  us  from  all  sin,  it  cries  out  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  its  distress,  ^\  I  was  shapen  in  iniquity  and  in  sin  did 
my  mother  conceive  me."  *  I  have  gone  astray  speaking  lies 
as  soon  as  I  was  born.'  And  our  Christian  poets,  seizing  upon 
this  scriptural  method  of  unqualified  and  intense  expression, 
have  framed  for  the  mourner  these  touching  lines  of  entreaty  : 


"  Show  pity,  Lord,  O  Lord  forgive 
Let  a  repenting  rebel  live." 


In  times  of  deep  depression  the  soul  finds  itself  drawn  to  the 
scriptures,  because  it  finds  in  them  the  fittest  and  most  natural 
expression  of  its  conflicting  emotions. 

In  still  other  and  more  joyful  moments,  when  the  soul  is 
ravished  with  the  promises,  it  cries  out  from  the  exuberance  of 
its  joy,  "Though  my  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  as  white- as 
snow ;  though  they  be  red  like  crimson,  they  shall  be  as  wool ;  '* 
'"  my  lord  is  not  an  hard  master,  gathering  where  he  has  not 
strewed  and  reaping  where  he  has  not  sown."  Wlien  crushed 
with  a  sense  of  its  weakness,  it  cries  out,  as  if  ready  to  yield  in 
despair,  "  I  cannot,  0  I  cannot  repent ;  "  and  the  scriptures  fitly 
meet  this  state  of  emotion,  by  declaring,  without  any  explanation 
or  qualification,  "  Ye  cannot  come  unto  me;"  and  when  the  soul 
suddenly  recollects  itself  and  remembers  that  this  inability  is 
owing  to  its  own  wilfulness,  it  gives  hearty  assent  to  this  asser- 
tion of  the  Bible,  varied,  without  explanation,  to  fit  this  new 
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mood,  "  Te  will  not  come  unto  me."  The  truths  and  state- 
ments of  truth  in  the  Bible  have  a  many-sided  unity ;  they  do 
not  exhibit  themselves  always  in  the  same  form,  straight  and 
sharp,  but  they  have  a  full  and  an  easy  and  a  various  play,  so 
that  the  Bible  turns  none  away  with  a  stone  for  bread,  who 
come  to  it  in  tears  asking  for  spiritual  food.  It  adapts  itself  to 
every  attitude  of  religious  emotion  in  which  a  soul  can  be.  It 
touches  men  at  every  point  of  experience  at  which  they  need 
to  be  touched. 

Now  the  Bible  is  the  only  book  that  is  clastic  enough  in  the 
application  of  its  truth  to  meet  all  the  yarieties  of  emotion  to 
which  moral  beings  are  subjected,  and  so  to  meet  them  as  always 
to  permanently  lodge  an  important  spiritual  truth  in  the 
soul,  without  contradicting  or  impairing  or  dislodging  any  other. 
Books  which  men  fabricate  may  lodge  one  truth  in  the  heart, 
but  they  weaken  if  they  do  not  nullify  its  force  by  impairing  or 
dislodging  every  other.  This  adaptability  of  the  Bible  to  the 
emotional  natures  of  men — an  adaptability  in  which  it  stands 
alone — can  be  accounted  for  on  no  grounds  other  than  that  it  is 
the  gift  of  Him  who  knew  what  was  in  man,  and  needed  not 
that  any  should  tell  Him. 

These  arguments  are  a  suflBcient  ground  of  belief  for  the 
faith' of  the  Christian  church.  Indeed  this  faith  waits  not  fop 
the  demonstration  of  reason.  It  is  itself  the  unanswerable  argu- 
ment of  spiritual  sympathy  and  Christian  experience.  Its  con- 
victions are  the  certain  knowledge  that  arises  from  obedience.  . 
(John  vii.  17.)  One  great  error  is  that  men  go  from  skepti- 
cism, with  skeptical  prejudices,  to  the  Bible,  rather  than  from 
the  Bible,  with  prejudices  in  its  favor,  to  investigate  the  grounds 
of  skepticism.  The  only  legitimate  method  is  to  start  from  the 
high  ground  of  truth  to  investigate  it  for  its  own  sake. 

It  is  provided  that  the  obedient  soul  alone  shall  know  whether 
the  doctrines  are  of  God.    (John  vii.  17.)    Therefore  the  reason- 
ings of  infidelity  do  not  proceed  upon  admissible  premises.    If  • 
it  would  prove  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  are  not  of  God, 
it  must  try  the  appointed  tests.    But  infidelity  has  not  learned 
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by  obedience  whether  or  not  the  doctrines  are  of  God,  It 
reasons  about  matters  of  which  it  has  no  legitimate  knowledge 
nor  experience.  It  does  not  know  whereof  it  affirms ;  it  has  no 
right  to  affirm  that  the  Bible  is  not  of  divine  origin  ;  for  it  has 
not  tried  the  precepts  of  the  Bible  to  see  if  they  are  godlike, 
and  so  it  has  no  logical  business  to  deny.  The  conclusions  of 
infidelity  are  illogical,  and  the  deductions  of  ignorance  ;  they 
are  not  admissible,  and  would  not  be  admitted  as  valid  in  any 
other  case. 

If  infidelity  could  accomplish  its  ends,  it  would  dry  up  the 
fountains  of  eternal  life  within  us,  extinguish  the  light  of  Jiope 
and  faith  in  every  soul,  and  envelope  the  race  in  a  night  of  un- 
belief which  would  never  be  succeeded  by  a  dawning.  Happily 
there  is  a  faith  which  the  arguments  of  infidelity  can  no  more 
shake  than  can  the  morning  breezes  the  solid  foundations  of  the 
mountains.  It  has  grown  with  the  growth,  and  strengthened 
with  tlie  strength  of  many  souls.  Their  whole  experience  has 
been  a  prolonged  and  reiterated  proof  of  the  divinity  and  excel- 
lence of  the  scriptures.  The  rootlets  of  their  faith  are  entwined 
with  every  fibre  of  their  beings.  ;  To  dislodge  it  would  be  to 
crush. their  souls  out  of  existence. 

One  of  the  beautiful  proofs  of  the  divinity  of  the  scriptures 
is  that  they  require  faith,  and  so  develop  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  valuable  graces.  Among  the  Alps,  the  sweetest  pastures 
of  richest  verdure  often  lie  just  at  the  foot  of  impassable  crags 
and  cliffs,  whose  sublimity  is  lost  in  itself.  So  in  the  holy  scrip- 
tures, faith  may  roam  and  graze  at  will  where  the  sweetest  pas- 
tures of  divine  truth  grow,  often  under  the  shadows  of  the  crags 
and  cliffs  of  the  inaccessible  mysteries  in  which  are  the  hidings 
.of  the  divine  will, — holy  words  that  veil  instead  of  reveal 
their  thought.  With  the  Bible  as  our  guide,  leading  us  to  the 
fields  in  which  hidden  treasures  lie  concealed,  having  neither 
added  to  nor  taken  from  the  divine  record,  but  having  accepted 
the  whole  in  confident  belief  as  our  rule  of  faith  and  practice, 
we  may  go  up  to  our  coronation  with  the  glad  pasan  of  tri- 
umph bursting  from  our  enraptured  souls,  ^'  I  know  whom  and 
what  1 7iave  believed." 
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Article  III. 

RECENT  CATHOLIC  TRACTS. 

• 
"  The  Catholic  Publication  Society  "  have  recently  issued  a 

series  of  tracts  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  undermining  Protes- 
tantism and  extending  the  sphere  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
These  tracts  have  one  positive  merit — they  are  interesting. 
Christian  people,  who  have  despaired  of  reaching  the  multitude 
because  of  the  prevalent  indifference  to  tracts,  may  here  learn 
a  lesson.  We  have  had  tracts  by  the  bushel,  but  they  were 
dull.  These  tracts  are  not  dull.  Tract  distributors  have  won- 
dered why  the  people  did  not  care  to  receive  Gospel  truth  in  a 
tract.  The  reason  too  often,  was,  that  the  tract  was  extremely 
uninteresting.  This  effort  of  Romanism  teaches  us  that  the 
tract  may  be  a  powerful  agency  in  the  dissemination  of  truth. 
Let  this  secret  be  fully  understood ;  let  the  tract  societies  refuse 
to  publish  stupid  efforts,  however  well-intentioned,  and  we  may 
yet  see  the  mass  of  the  people,  now  almost  wholly  untaught, 
profiting  by  the  perusal  of  interesting,  truthful  and  earnest 
tracts.  Interesting  and  earnest,  we  should  be  glad  to  add  that 
these  tracts  are  truthful ;  but  we  cannot.  They  represent  Prot- 
estants as  saying,  ^'  It  matters  little  what  we  believe,  provided 
we  be  faithful,  doing  our  duty  to  our  fellow-men."  That  indi- 
viduals, classed  as  Protestants,  may  have  expressed  such  senti- 
ments we  do  not  deny,  but  that  it  is  or  ever  was  the  doctrine 
of  Protestantism  is  too  absurd  to  need  refutation.  The  central 
truth  of  the  Reformation,  as  all  admit,  was  justification  by 
faith ;  how  then  could  the  Reformers,  or  their  followers,  hold 
the  view  quoted  above  ?  Protestants  everywhere  hold  that  it 
does  make  a  vast  difference  whether  one  believes  that  the  priest 
can  forgive  sin  or.  that  ."  God  alone  can  forgive  sins."  Luke 
V.  21. 

They  represent  as  certain  what  they  cannot  prove.    "  Our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  did  constitute  St.  Peter  and  his.  successors 
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his  vicars  on  earth  ;  St.  Peter  did  estabhsh  an  order  of  succes- 
sion to  this  vicariate  in  tlie  line  of  succession  to  the  Roman 
epis^jopate."  And  one  of  their  imaginary  converts  says,  "  I  am 
convinced  that  Christ  gave  the  primacy  to  S(.  Peter,  that  St. 
t'eter  was  the  first  bishop  of  Rome,  and  that  the  bishops  of 
Rome  have  always  had  the  primacy  as  successors  to  the  see  of 
St.  Petey."  Well  might  Hhe  instructor  inquire  as  in  the  tract, 
"  Well,  then,  my  good  friend,  what  more  do  you  want  ? ''  Truly 
one  ought  not  to  want  anything  more.  After  having  studied 
^^  the  matter  for  five  months  and  examined  ecclesiastical  history 
carefully  long  before  this,''  to  come  to  such  a  conclusion  indi- 
cates an  unusual  ability  to  ignore  the  plainest  of  truths.-  '^  The 
truth  is,"  says  Barrow,  in  his  unanswerable  treatise,  ^^  that  it 
cannot  anywise  be  assured  that  St.  Peter  was  bishop  of  Rome, 
and  may  with  great  reason  be  denied."  •  The  bishops  of  Rome 
never  pretended  a  claim  to  the  primacy  till  centuries  after  St. 
Peter. 

The  bishops  of  Rome,  Antioch,  Alexandria  and  Constantino- 
ple were  alf  of  equal  power,  each  being  elected  in  the  most 
democratic  way — by  the  <5lergy  or  people.  Naturally,  the  me- 
tropolitan bishops  came  to  be  considered  of  more  consequence, 
but  it  was  owing  wholly  to  the  fact  that  they  were  metropolitan 
bishops.  Hence  we  find  four  of  these  metropolitans  ranked 
higher  than  the*  other  .bishops.  •  These  four,  however,  those  of 
Rome,  Alexandria,  Antioch  and  Constantinople,  were  involved 
in  some  dij£culty  as  to  which  should  have  the  pre-eminence. 
The  synod  of  Constantinople  decreed  in  881  that  the  bishop  of 
that  city  should  take  rank  next  after  the  bishop  of  Romd,  and 
the  council  of  Chalcedon,  held  seventy  years  later,  confirmed 
this  decision,  because  say  they,  ^^  To  the  throne  of  ancient 
Rome,  because  that  was  the  royal  city,  the  Fathers  reasonably 
conferred  the  privileges."  But  why  grant  supremacy  to  Rome 
because  of  its  secular  power,  when  St.  Peter  had  made  the 
bishop  of  that  city  his  successor  ?  Evidently  because  the 
Fathers  knew  nothing  of  such  claims,  or  regarded  it  as  of  no 
account; 
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Here  we  see  the  beginning  of  the  supremacy  of  the  seven- 
hilled  city.  As  yet  the  power  of  the  bishop  is  wholly  spiritual. 
Nay,  more.  He  does  not  even  congregate  synods.  It  was  the 
universal  custom  for  the  emperor  to  call  councils,  sometimes 
on.  application  by  the  bishop  ^nd  often  without  regard  to  him 
and  not  unfrequently  refusing  to  call  a  synod  when  petitioned 
to  do  so  by  the  bishop.  During  the  first  six  centuries  the 
emperors,  and  not  the  bishops,  called  the  synods. 

But  we  must  return  to  our  tracts.  In  a  conversation  between 
a  Catholic  missionary  and  a  Protestant  lawyer,  we  have  the 
following.  Lawy. — ^^  No  one  acquainted  with  history  will  re- 
fuse to  admit  that  the  Catholic  Church  was  the  first  church. 
You  forget,  however,  that  she  fell  away  into. error,  superstition, 
and  idolatry."  Miss. — ^^  Did  she,  indeed  !  do  tell  where,  and 
in  what,  and  when  that  happened."  Lawy, — ^"  Well  it  is  not 
quite  settled,  but  some  say  that  it  happened  in  the  days  of  the 
Apostles ;  others  say  that  it  happened  in  the  second  or  third 
century  ;  others  again  place  this  apostasy  in  the  fourth  or  fifth 
century ;  but  the  greater  bulk  of  us  Protestants  believe  that  the 
Catholic  Church  became  utterly  corrupt  about  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  then  broke  forth  the  glorious  light  of  the  Refor- 
mation, which  gave  to  the  world  a  purified  Gospel." 

Now  we  grant  the  right  of  our  Catholic  friends  to  hold  such 
opinions  as  they  please.  If  they  choose  to  be  logically  consis- 
tent, and  thus  deny  the  commonest  historical  facts,  they  of 
course  can  do  so.  For,  admit  the  historical  fact,  and  where  is 
infallibility?  But  we  do  object  to  their  misrepresenting  us. 
Protestants  do  not  hold  that  the  Church  fell  away  into  "  error, 
superstition  and  idolatry  "  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  nor  in 
the  second  or  third  century,  nor  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  century. 
Neither  do  Protestants  hold  that  the  Church  "  became  utterly 
corrupt  ab^t  the  sixteenth  century."  What  ProtestaYits  do 
hold  is  that  the  love  of  power  was  and  is  the  great  bane  of  the 
Church.  Not  that  the  Catholic  Church  became  at  once  what  it 
was  in  Luther's  time  or  what  it  is  to-day.  Step  by  step,  during 
the  long  centuries  of  the  middle  ages,  the  Romish  Church 
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schemed  and  strove,  till  in  the  sixteenth  century,  instead  of  the 
simple  faith  and  republican  simplicity  of  the  Church  of  the 
Fathers,  could  be  seen  the  immense  hierarchy  of  popery.  To 
us,  in  the  broad  daylight  of  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  it  may  sometimes  ^em  almost  incredible  that  such  a 
stupendous  change  could  have  beftn  wrought.  Let  us  recur  to 
the  facts. 

We  have  seen  how,  by  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  the 
bishop  of  Rome  held  the  first  place  among  bishops  in  conse* 
qiience  of  Rome  being  the  "  royal  city."  That  great  capital  of 
the  world  had  been  dismembered  for  more  than  a  century.  The 
palmy  days  of  the  consular  city  had  departed.  Order  had  given 
place  to  disorder,  government  to  anarchy  and  honorable  rivalry 
to  the  swiftest  rider  and  strongest  arm.  The  old  civilization 
was  gone.  Instead  of  the  stately  tread* of  the  Roman  soldier, 
the  land  of  the  Gassars  witnessed  the  inroad  of  Goths,  Yandals 
and  Burgundians.  Everywhere  was  pillage,  slaughter  and  de£h 
olation.  Germany  was  not  then  the  land  of  literature  and  spec- 
ulation, but  the  abode  of  strong,  ignorant  men,  eager  for  devas- 
tation, and  skilled  in  destruction.  What  wonder  that  Ihe 
renoaining  learning  of  Italy  was  soon  lost  sight  of,  amid  the 
tumult  and  disorder.  "  The  twilight  of  the  Dark.  Ages,  already 
perceptible,  thickened  continually,  and  foreshadowed  the  dense 
gloom  which  ensued." 

How  favorable  a  time  for  ambitious  prelates  to  exert  their 
power !  Now  the  bishops  of  Rdme  interfere  between  king  and 
people.  Now  they  espouse  this  cause  now  that,  according  as  the 
assisted  party  would  further  the  interests  of  the  Church.  And 
a  great  help  the  bishop  in  those  days  could  be.  The  mission  of 
the  Church  had  been  wholly  spiritual.  Naturally,  and  by  right, 
it  had  gained  an  important  place  in  the  afiections  and  fears  of  a 
great  people.  The  Romish  power  had  but  to  indicate  on  which 
side  it  stood,  and  hundreds  of  zealots  would  desert  the  oppos- 
ing side.  What  wonder  that  ambitious  men  should  forget  that 
their  mission  was  not  temporal  but  spiritual.    Boniface  crowns 

the  son  of  Charles*  Martel,  and  is  rewarded  with  a  portion  of 
VOL.  vin.— NO.  XLiv.  43* 
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the  coast  on  the  Adriatic,  from  Ravenna  southward.    Here  we 

m 

find  the  beginning  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  pope,  about 
750.  What  visions  of  power  now  dawn  on  the  mind !  Accord- 
ingly we  find  from  this  till  the  time  of  Hildebrand  frequent 
opinions  from  Rome  that  the  spirittial  is  and  ought  to  be  above 
the  temporal.  Opinions  thus  frequently  expressed  must,  ere 
long,  come  to  produce  action.  Finally  the  right  man  and  the 
right  time  are  at  hand.  From  1073  to  1085  the  pontifical  chair 
is  held  by  Hildebrand,  otherwise  known  as  Gregory  YII.  He 
is  represented,  by  nearly  all  accounts,  to  have  been  a  man  of 
resolute  purpose,  great  ambition  and  impetuous  temper.  He 
introduced  an  innovation  in  the  choice  of  the  pope  by  transfer- 
ring the  election  from  the  people  to  the  newly-elected  college  of 
cardinals.  The  nobles  of  Saxony  had  taken  up  arms  against 
Henry  IV.  of  (Jermany.  A  destructive  war  followed  in  which 
the  Saxons  were  beaten.  They  invoked  the  assistance  of  Greg- 
ory. He  summoned  Henry  before  him.  Henry  answered  by  a 
council  of  the  Church  assembled  at  Worms,  defying  the  pope. 
Gregory  in  turn  deposed  Henry  and  excommunicated  his  adhe- 
rents. The  king  soon  found  himself  the  weaker  party,  .and 
hastened  across  the  Alps  to  ask  pardon  of  the  pope.  In  Janu- 
ary of  a  severe  winter,  he  was  required  to  stand  three  days, 
with  naked  feet,  in  the  unte-room  of  the  castle,  before  he  could 
be  permitted  to  kiss  the  pope's  foot.  This  was  more  than  a 
German  king  could  then  endure.  The  pope  had  taken  an  un- 
fortunate position  and  lost  friends.  The  king  continued  the 
war,  marched  over  the  Alps,  and  took  Rome.  Gregory  died 
and  the  Italians  elected  another  ^pe. 

From  this  time  onward  the  interference  of  the  popes  with 
temporal  rulers  is  too  well  known.  The  power  of  the  papacy 
culminated  in  Boniface  YIII.,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  declare 
(we  quote  from  Barrow)  that  it  was  of  "  necessity  to  salvation* 
for  every  creature  to  be  subject  to  the  Roman  pontifT."  In- 
volved in  a  quarrel  with  Philip  of  France,  he  denounced  all  as 
heretics  who  denied  the  pope's  supremacy  in  things  temporal  as 
well  as  spiritual.    Boniface  was  imprisoned  by  the  French  and 
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though  afterward  released^  his  chagryi  was  so  great  as  to  cause 
his  death.  The  excommunication  was  withdrawn  and,  for 
seventy  years  following,  the  popes  took  up  their  residence  at 
Avignon  in  France. 

We  dislike  to  allude  to  these  well-known  historical  truths, 
but  it  is  rendered  imperative  by  the  representations  that,  till  the 
days  of  Luther,  "  Christianity  "  i.  e.  the  Romish  church,  "  was 
a  peaceful  and  smiling  plain ! "  An  additional  reason  is,  our  full 
assent  to  the  language  of  a  living  Christiafi  scholar  and  divine, 
that  ^^  the  Romish  claim  of  essential  invariability,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  infallibility,  stands  in  nothing  under  the  sun  except  in 
the  presumption  that  Christian  men  will  never  read,  and  Cliris- 
tian  children  never  be  taught  the  history  of  the  church." 

We  have  given  one  answer  to  the  question  as  to  "  how,  when 
and  where  "  the  Church  became  corrupt.  We  have  denied  that 
Protestants  hold  the  views  attributed  to  them.  Is  it  asked  what 
more  Protestants  hold  as  to  ''how,  when,  and  where"  the 
Church  became  corrupt  ?  Protestants  hold  tliat  the  Church  be- 
came corrupt  by  the  usurpation  of  temporal  power,  culminating 
in  the  person  of  Boniface  YIII.,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century;  by  the  doctrine  that  the  sacramental  bread 
and  wine  are  changed  into  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  a 
doctrine  not  of  the  Fathers  and  first  given  by  the  Lateran  con-  ^ 
fession  in  1215 ;  by  requiring,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  withholding  the  cup  from  the  laity ; 
by  conferring  on  the  pope  a  character  almost  divine  in  assuming 
that  he  occupied  the  place  of  Christ  in  the  mystical  body  of  the 
Church,  which  embraced  heaven  and  earth,  the  dead  and  the 
living;  by  denying  to  the  laity  the  privilege  of  reading  the 
scriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  contrary  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Fathers ;  and  by  the  sale  of  indulgences,  notoriously  a  scheme 
of  the  latter  part  of  tlie  middle  ages,  to  raise  money  for  the 
Church. 

"  The  just  shall  live  by  faith  "  is  the  cardinal  doctrine  of 
Protestants.  It  is  the  rock  of  offence  to  the  Romish  Church.. 
Well  has  Froude  said  ''  It  was  this  truth  which,  quickening  in 
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Luther's  mind,  gave  Europe  its  new  life.    It  was  the  flame 
which,  beginning  with  a  small  spark,  kindled  the  hearth  fires  in 
every  German  household.    It  expressed  what  was  and  is  and 
must  be,  in  one  language  or  another,  till  the  end  of  time,  the 
conviction  of  every  generous-minded  man."    It  is  so  firmly 
fixed  in  the  Protestant  mind  that  we  are  in  danger  of  forgetting 
that  the  history  of  the  Romish  Church  for  the  last  three  hun- 
dred years  is  one  continued  anathema  against  it.    ^^  There 
hinged  the  controversy  of  ages."    True  to  the  spirit  of  Roman- 
ism, the  tracts  under  consideration  teach  us  that  it  is  a  fatal 
delusion,  and  that  there  is  no  hope  out  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
They  reiterate  as  strongly  as  ever  the  necessity  of  submitting 
one's  individual  judgment  to  the  Church,  and  the  immeasurable 
peril  of  trusting  to  the  word  of  God.    They  renew  the  old  doc- 
trine that  the  child  when  baptized  is  as  much  a  child  of  God, 
and  member  of  his  Church  as  any  one.    They  scout  the  neces- 
sity of  conversion,  and  instead  of  counselling  prostration  at  the 
feet  of  Jesus,  they  command  an  entire  obedience  to  one  whom 
they  style  Christ's  vicar  on  earth.    They  magnify  the  agency  <^ 
faithful  obedience  to  the  Church,  and  ignore  the  inborn  convic- 
tion of  every  man  to  go  alone  to  God  and  unburden  his  weary 
soul.    It  is  the  old  story,  the  substitution  of  a  visible  earthly 
power  for  him  that  spake  as  never  man  spiake.    In  the  beautiful 
language  of  another,  Romanism  ^^  throws  too  much  over  from 
the  sphere  of  love  to  that  of  law.    It  rebuilds  Sinai  at  the  font, 
at  the  chancel  rail,  at  the  altar,  at  the  confessional,  at  the  bed- 
side of  the  dying ;   nay  it  steals  over  beyond  the  mysterious 
valley  and  builds  it  on  the  other  side,  in  sacrifices  for  the  dead. 
Nay,  it  comes  in  everywhere,  with  commands  which  are  not 
Christ's,  and  says,  <  Do  these  and  ye  shall  not  die ;  do  them 
not  and — anathema.'     Its  lips  are  not  sweet  with  the  glad 
tidings  of  grace.    It  walks  with  the  manners  of  a  proud  domin- 
ion and  a  plausible  patronage ;  but  not  as  the  lowly  follower  of  « 
Him  whose  every  step  from  Nazareth  tended  to  Calvary.    By  a 
sirfgular  retributive  fatality,  its  sin  is  just  the  sin  of  that  apos- 
tle whose  name  it  superstitiously  adores ;  it  trusts  itself  and  not 
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the  Saviour ;  it  will  walk  tbe  waters  alone ;  it  says  of  the  humil* 
iating  doctrine  of  the  Gross,  *•  Far  be  it  from  thee.'  It  comes 
between  the  penitent  disciple  and  the  glorious  face  of  the  Lord 
which  might  change  us  into  the  same  image,  from  glory  to  glory. 
It  thinks  to  give  us  the  Lord's  body — ^but  takes  Him  away,  and 
we  know  not  where  it  has  laid  Him."  * 

We  must  pass  by  some  points  in  these  tracts  which  we  would 
be  glad  to  notice.  Some  that  would  require  an  extended  arti- 
cle, we  do  not  consider  partly  from  want  of  room  and  partly 
because  they  are  already  being  discussed  by  others,  fully  and 
ably.  We  pass  by  the  argument  of  tract  No.  14,  p.  7,  where 
Protestants  are  asked  to  prove  a  negative,  content  with  the  asser- 
tion of  the  tract  that  the  Bible  says  nothing  about  the  power 
of  the  apostle's  successors  to  forgive  and  retain  sins.  The 
Somish  Church  claims  such  power.  Protestants  deny  it  to  them. 
The  merest  tyro  could  tell  our  friends,  where  rests  the  burden 
of  proof. 

We  omit  also  any  notice  of  that  flimsy  and  worse  than  puerile 
argument,  that  since  the  Romish  Church  claims  to  be  infallible, 
and  no  other  church  does  so  claim,  therefore  the  Romish  Church 
is  infallible  ;  and  the  almost  identical  remark  that  as  the  Catho- 
lic knows  he  is  right,  while  the  Protestant  does  not  claim  such 
knowledge,  therefore  the  Catholic  must  be  right. 

One  thing  has  pained  us  while  preparing  this  article.  We  had 
hoped  that  what  we  often  hear  asserted,  was  true,  that  the  Cath- 
olic Church  was  growing  less  intolerant.  We  hoped  there  was 
foundation  for  the  prophecy  lately  proclaimed,  that  ^^  no  one  will 
care  to  inquire  in  1945  whether  it  is  this  all-conquering  America 
which  has  become  Catholicized  or  the  ancient  church  which  has 
become  Americanized."  (Atlantic  Monthly,  May,  1868.)  We 
have  found  no  evidence  of  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  Church 
to  abate  any  of  its  severity.  We  cannot  even  share  the  exulta- 
tion of  Froude.  ^^  Imagine,  if  you  can,  a  person  being  now  put 
to  death  for  a  speculative  theological  opinion!  Tou  feel,  at 
once,  that,  in  the  most  bigoted  country  in  the  world,  such  a 

*  Ber.  F.  D.  Huntington,  D.  D. 
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tiling  has'  become  impossible."  What  Catholic  admits  for  a 
moment  any  change  in  the  sentiment  of  the  Church  ?  No  pope, 
nor  council,  nor  bishop  has  ever  confirmed  or  acknowledged  it 
to  be  true ;  and  the  admission  of  any  individual  or  any  number 
of  individuals  is  not  to  be  received  as  evidence  unless  delivered 
ex  cathedra  and  authenticated  by  the  seal  of  the  fisherman's 
ring.  (N.  A.  Review,  Jan.,  1856.)  A  high  authority  in  the 
church,  Rev.  J.  Milner,  D.  D.  says,  that  "  a  Catholic  child  who 
is  grounded  in  his  short  but  comprehensive  catechism  so  called, 
knows  more  of  the  revealed  word  of  God  than  a  Methodist 
preacher  does,  who  has  read  the  whole  Bible  ten  times  over." 
And  we  have  before  us  a  publication  of  the  "  Catholic  Publication 
Society,"  bearing  the  date  of  1868,  which  thinks  that  "  how- 
ever ignorant  these  Italian  people  may  be  whom  you  see  kneel- 
ing before  an  image  or  a  picture  of  the  Madonna,  they  know 
more  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  more  of  God,  and  of  man's 
duties  and  relations  to  him,  more  of  his  proper  worship,  than 
the  most  enlightened  non-Catholic  community  that  exists  or 
ever  existed."  We  learn  also  from  the  catechism  of  the  council 
of  Trent,  that  as  the  Romish  Church  "  cannot  err  in  faith  or 
morals  that  all  other  societies,  arrogating  to  themselves  the 
name  of  Church,  because  guided  by  the  spirit  of  darkness,  are 
sunk  in  the  most  pernicious  errors  both  doctrinal  and  moral." 
What  wonder  that  Romish  adherents  are  not  conscience-stricken 
by  the  fearful  massacres  of  the  past ;  by  the  infamous  deeds 
of  the  Jesuits,  whose  very  name  has  become  a  synonym  for 
treachery  and  deceit ;  nor  by  the  dark  and  silent  horrors  of  the 
Inquisition.  , 

Add  to  this  the  fact  that  there  is  no  crime  so  great  or  sin  so  deep 
and  malignant  but  Rome  can  pronounce  full  pardon,  and  what 
more  is  needed  to  commit  men  to  the  most  revolting  deeds. 
The  authority  above  quoted  assures  us,  "  Nor  is  the  exercise  of 
this  power "  (forgiveness  of  sin)  "  restricted  to  particular  sins, 
for  no  crime,  however  heinous,  can  be  committed  which  the 
Church  is  not  able  to  forgive."  The  power  of  the  papacy  is 
indeed  controlled  by  the  spirit  of  the  age,  but  mainly  where  it 
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is  not  politic  for  the  Church  to  renew  its  anathemas  and  thunders. 
Just  now  the  papacy  id,  politically,  at  least,  in  no  enviable  con- 
dition. Almost  surrounded  by  the  best  blood  of  Protestantism 
in  the  governments  of  Northern  Europe,  and  at  the  same  time 
morbidly  sensitive  to  any  allusion  to  the  Catholic  countries  of 
to-day,  such  as  Mexico,  Spain,  and  especially  Italy,  where  the 
best  fruits  of  the  Church  are  seen,  the  Romish  hierarchy  is  pre- 

• 

paring  for  a  vigorous  assault  on  the  virgin  soil  of  America. 


Abticle    IY. 

THE  AilABIAN  DESERT.— Pakt  IH. 

From  Mount  Sinai  to  the  southern  borders  of  Palestine,  the 
country  is  arid  in  the  extreme,  the  surface  consisting  of  hard 
sand  and  rocky  formations,  almost  destitute  of  vegetation.  The 
Bedawin  Arabs  rove  up  and  dQwn  the  Wadies,  seeking  support 
for  their  camels  and  flocks  on  the  scanty  shrubbery  that  springs 
up  in  the  rainy  season  and  by  the  saline  fountains.  To  such  as 
have  never  seen  th&  desert,  it  is  difficult  to  convey  an  idea  of 
the  utter  desolation  that  prevails,  and  it  seems  a  marvel  that 
human  beings  should  be  willing,  or  able  to  live  here,  at  all.  If 
the  desolate  grandeur  of  the  White  Mountain  Notch,  without 
its  cascades,  tufts  of  grass  or  blue  bells,  could  be  extended  in- 
de^nitely  and  made  to  cover  hill  and  valley,  peak  and  plain,  so 
that  in  one's  journeying,  week  after  week,  the  dreary  view 
should  reach  on  every  side  to  the  horizon,  that  would  be  the 
aspect  of  the  Arabian  desert.  In  rare  localities  indeed,  a  few 
acacias  and  palm  trees  appear,  and  feathery  turfa  shrubs  often 
chequer  the  dry  water-courses,  but  from  Suez  to  Sinai,  across 
to  Gaza  and  the  Dead  Sea  aod  tbence  sweeping  down,  east  and 
south,  past  Mecca  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  desolation,  like  an 
ocean  waste,  everywhere  prevails. 
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Tlie  inhabitants  lire  at  the  farthest  possible  remoTe  from 
the  modes  of  Western  life.  Without  fixed  abodes,  they  dwell 
in  goatVhair  tents,  and  in  their  habits  and  customs  are  simple 
and  free.  If  the  FeMhs  of  Egypt,  as  some  aver,  originally 
came  forth  from  the  Nile  mud,  the  Bedawin  would  seem 
to  have  sprang  from  the  yellow  sand.  They  are  of  a  sun- 
burnt, hazel  color,  and. active  and  noisy  as  the  wind ;  naturally 
intelligent  yet  destitute  of  literature  as  the  country  is  of  rer- 
dure,  and,  like  the  mountain  ranges  and  rocky  cliffs,  endowed 
with  immovable  traits  and  instinct  with  fires  capable  of  sublime 
manifestation.  On  entering  the  country,  it  is  impossible  to  for- 
get the  words  of  thirty  or  forty  centuries  ago,  respecting  their 
great  ancestor:  ^'He  will  be  a  wild  man:  his  hand  will  be 
against  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  against  him."  Nor 
can  one  forget  the  Mohammedan  impulse,  *divine  and  human, 
that  twelve  centuries  ago  was  here  communicated  to  the  world, 
the  unspent  force  of  which  is  mighty  to  this  day. 

Four  thousand  years  have  wrought  out  rare  results  in  this 
desert.  The  Bedawtn  Arabs  present  a  singular  mixture  of 
rapacity  and  generosity.  With  ,the  one  marked  virtue  of  hos- 
pitality, they  are  a  race  of  robbers.  It  would  seem  that  the  old 
quarrel  between  Sarah  and  Hagar,  perpetuated  from  generation 
to  generation,  is  yet  alive,  and  that  IshmaeVs  children  are  to-day 
blindly  seeking  reparation  for  wrongs  suffered  by  their  ancient 
mother,  on  the  soil  where  she  experienced  them.  If*  this  is  so, 
how  eminently  worthy  Abraham's  beautiful  wife  as  an  actor  on 
human  society  to  stand  in  the  line  of  apostolical  succession  from 
the  first  peerless  mother !  ^ 

The  Bedawtn  regard  as  enemies  all  who  do  not  belong  to  their 
tribe,  or  who  are  not  in  treaty  with  them;  and  to  fight  and 
plunder  such  is  not  only  a  general  practice,  but  a  universal  sen- 
timent and  passion.  Probably  it  would  be  impossible  for  Franks 
to  cross  the  Arabian  desert  at  all,  without  first  coming  into 
friendly  correspondence  with  the  sheikhs,  as  lords  of  the  soil. 
Their  fortune,  at  least,  on  making  the  attempt,  would  closely 
resemble  his,  who  "  went  down  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho  and 
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fell  among  thieyesy  who  stripped  him  of  his  raiment,  wounded 
him,  and  departe4^  leaving  him  half  dead."  The  Bedawtu  exe- 
cute this  process  now,  as  they  did  eighteen  hundred  years  agO| 
not  only  on  that  very  road  to  Jericho,  but  everywhere  from  the 
Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  borders  of  Egypt.  The  epi- 
thet "  thieves,"  applied  by  our  Lord,  was  pronounced,  of  course, 
from  the  gospel  stand-point,  and  not  from  the  Arab's.  The 
Bedawtn  hold  it  a  point  of  honor  to  make  thorough  work  in 
their  robberies.  To  yield  to  entreaty,  or  from  a  sentiment  of 
pity  to  spare  a  miserable  victim,  ,would  be  a  weakness  not  to  be 
entertained  for  a  moment.  Yet,  so  sharply  defined  and  power- 
ful is  custom  among  them,  that  if  a  traveller,  ordinarily  deemed 
fit  only  for  assault  and  plunder,  should  once  enter  an  Arab's 
tent  and  throw  himself  on  his  hospitality,  he  would  be  treated, 
not  as  an  enemy,  but  as  a  guest ;  his  person  would  be  held 
sacred,  his  life  and  property  would  be  protected,  and  all  that 
the  tent  could  afford  for  his  comfort,  eagerly  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal: and,  after  hospitality  had  been  received,  any  offer  of 
renumeration  therefor  would  be  deemed  an  offence. 

Our  first  sight  of  the  Bedawin,  on  their  own  soil,  was  at  the 
Oulf  of  Suez.  Having  crossed  that  arm  of  the  Bed  Sea, — sev- 
eral feet  vertically  above  the  level  on  which  the  Israelites  made 
the  passage,  when  pursued  by  Pharaoh, — and  having  landed  on 
the  eastern  shore,  we  saw  af  a  little  distance  a  group  of  camels, 
some  loaded,  others  with  empty  saddles,  attended  by  numerous 
active  and  voluble  persons,  awaiting  our  arrival.  This  was  our 
caravan.  The  Arabs  were  dressed  in  cotton  gowns  with  large 
sleeves  drawn  tight  at  the  edges,  some  of  them  in  light  drawers, 
and  some  sans  culottesy  with  a  belt  around  the  waist,  a  sheathed 
knife  and  pistol  hanging  from  it.  and  on  the  head  a  close  fitting 
cap,  surmounted  with  a  large  handkerchief,  bound  around  with 
a  camel's-hair  cord.  Their  breasts  were  open  and  their  feet 
bare.  Occasionally  there  appeared,  over  all,  a  kind  of  loose 
cloak  of  striped  wool,  called  an  ^^  abba."  Add  to  this,  a  gun 
with  an  immensely  long  barrel,  or  a  lance  still  longer,  and  you 
have  the  Bedawy  of  the  desert.    Our  dragoman,  Joseph  Mousali, 
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an  intelligent,  energetic  Arab  of  Beyrout,  and  trustworthy,  as 
Arabs  go,  had  procured  these  men  and  camel^from  the  sheikhs, 
through  whose  territory  we  were  to  pass.  They  had  come  from 
Cairo,  around  the  head  of  the  sea  in  three  days,  while  we  had 
made  the  passage  to  Suq^,  by  rail  on  the  India  transit  route  in 
about  five  hours  and  were  now  ready  to  take  us  into  the  deserts 
Some  Bible  readings  and  views  of  the  locality  had  detained 
me  at  the  shore.  When  I  came  up,  the  members  of  the  party 
were  all  mounted  on  their  camels  in  picturesque  oriental  fashion, 
apparently  proud  of  their  position. .  And  well  they  might  be  proud ; 
for  travellers  could  -hardly  be  more  thoroughly  furnished  for  the 
desert,  their  linen  hats  were  surmounted  with  the  gay  Arab 
kufiyeh,  and  for  all  the  world  they  seemed  about  as  good  Bed- 
awin  as  the  rest.  When  my  camel  was  brought,  I  found  him 
an  intelligent,  noble-looking  animal  with  a  saddle,  some  seven 
or  eight  feet  from  the  ground,  to  which  I  was  destined  to  ascend* 
At  a  sort  of  chuckling  sound  uttered  by  Joseph,  down  he  came, 
first  on  his  fore  knees,  then  on  his  haunches,  and  then  there  fol- 
lowed a  general  settling  motion  of  the  body  at  large,  and  he  lay 
• 

along,  in  full  length,  on  his  belly,  on  the  ground.  The  saddle 
was  now  at  about  the  height  of  an  ordinary  horse's  back.  Put- 
ting foot  in  the  stirrup,  I  was  directly  astride  the  great  animal ; 
when,  suddenly  reversing  the  process  of  descent,  he  rose  with 
a  jerk,  first  in  the  rear,  bringing  aQieiirs  to  an  angle  of  about 
forty-five  degrees,  so  that  one  must  hold  on  by  the  horns  of  the 
saddle,  or  else  fare  worse ;  but  before  there  was  time  to  con- 
sider of  this,  up  he  came  in  front  also,  and  so,  .speedily  attaining 
his  full  altitude,  things  were  horizontalized  and  rendered  satis- 
factory. Shortly  after,  in  a  long  straggling  line,  we  were  trav- 
elling on  the  desert. 

Our  little  caravan  was  composed  of  about  twenty  camels  and 
as  many  riders  and  attendants ;  the  larger  part  of  the  animals 
being  employed  in  conveying  the  accessories  of  desert  travel — 
tents,  provisions,  cooking  apparatus,  beds,  and  even  water  from 
the  Nile.  These  having  gone  on  in  advance,  after  a  ride  of  a 
couple  of  hours,  the  tents  appeared,  marked  against  the  southern 
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sky,  and  soon  we  were  welcomed  into  camp  at  the  Wells  of 
Moses.  Our  tents  were  new  and  large,  inclosing  an  area  of 
forty-two  feet  circupiference,  and  high  enough  for  one  to  stand 
erect  everywhere  within,  while  the  Saracenic  *  decorations, 
extended  to  a  central  point  high  aloft«  The  rugs  from  our 
camels  were  spread  down  upon  the  sandy  floor,  and  three  iron 
bedsteads  unfolded  in  each  tent,  and  placed  around  the  outer 
edge,  a  table  occupying  the  centre.  The  beds  were  arranged 
with  all  the  completeness  of  home,  our  baggage  personal  was 
brought  in,  ablutions  were  accomplished,  and  we  were  ready  for 
dinner,  the  great  meal  of  the  day.  The  cook's  tent  was  pitched 
so  as  to  form  a  triangle  with  ours,  and  from  a  staff  in  the  space 
between,  the  American  flag  floated  on  the  breeze,  our  fond 
delight,  and  the  sagis  of  our  safety  in  every  land.  In  a  wider 
sweep  around  the  encampment,  the  camels  lay  with  faces  turned 
inward,  munching  their  provender,  and  groups  of  Bedawin  were 
clustered  around  their  little  fires,  giving  themselves  up  to  story 
and  song. 

In  about  an  hour  after  our  arrival,  dinner  came  on.  But  who 
shall  attempt  to  describe  these  repasts?  Nodes  ambrosiance^ 
they  were  indeed,  albeit  without  the  wine  and  carousal.  Such 
soups,  did  one  ever  ta^te  before  ?  prepared  far  away  indeed  in 
Old  England,  but  to  be  duly  appreciated,  necessary  to  be  par- 
taken of  in  the  desert.  Such  fowl  also  ;  such^  preserved  meats 
from  Cairo ;  such  mutton  from  the  flocks  of  the  desert,  in  lineal 
descent,  without  doubt,  from  those  of  Jethro ;  such  fruits  and 
oranges,  Messina,  with  open  hand,  sending  them  after  us,  till 
Gaza  and  Jaffa  opened  their  abundance  in  front.  And  then  the 
tea ;  "  one  cup  more,  to  keep  Mr.  T.  company,"  and  soito  voce^ 
"  for  other  reasons."  Hardly  anything  pertaining  to  the  grand 
tour  fills  one  with  greater  despair  than  the  attempt  to  reproduce 
these  entertainments  closing  up  the  day.  Six  poor  bodies, 
spent  with  the  everlasting  pivot  motion  of  the  camel's  back, 
dragging  themselves  off  the  patient  betfst,  yet  scarcely  able  to 
move.  In  due  time,  creeping  to  the  table,  the  blessing  asked 
and  all  waiting  for  soup.    Observe  them.    There  are  two  clergy- 
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men,  vis-OrviSj  at  the  opposite  ends  of  the  table ;  on  the  left 
side,  two  manufacturers  pf.  excellent  name  and  quality,  and  on 
the  right,  other  two  young  men  of  fine  capabilities  and  promis- 
ing future.  The  tent  door  is  put  aside  and  a  nut-brown  hand 
extends  the  filled  plates :  "  'Tis  superb."  "  Was  there  ever  such 
a  cook  as  Hamed  ?  "  ^^  Was  there  ever  so  noble  a  dragoman  as 
Joseph  ? "  Those  experiences  suggest  the  doubt  whether  the 
temptation  of  poor  &sau  when  exposed  to  the  flavor  of  JacoVs 
pottage  will  ever  be  appreciated  by  occidentals,  unless  they  come 
to  the  Arabian  desert.  ^^  Give  me  soup  or  I  die ;  what  is  my 
birth-right,  what  is  my  life,  compared  with  the  pottage?  " 
Whatever  our  opinion  of  that  transaction,  we  can  now  at  least 
fully  understand  it.  Hour  after  hour  passed  away  at  the  table. 
The  incidents  of  the  day  were  discussed,  thoughts  were  sent  far 
off  to  that  distant  world  where  our  friends  are,  and  where  we 
once  were,  journals  were  written  up,  social  prayer  to  the  great 
Protector  of  all,  a  single  sleep,  and  lo !  morning  had  come ;  we 
were  strong  again  and  ready  for  another  day. 

The  first  sounds  that  met  the  ear  on  awaking  were  ordinarily  • 
the  last  we  had  heard  at  night,  that  of  the  camels  eating  their 
provender.  The  Bedawtn,  who  slept  in  the  open  air,  were  early 
astir.  As  soon  as  we  were  packed  and  ready  for  the  journey 
breakfast  came  on.  While  we  were  yet  at  the  table,  the  tents 
were  struck  and  the  camels  reloaded,  the  sides  of  the  tent 
about  us  were  taken  away,  and  in  looking  for  our  little  village, 
it  was  quite  dissolved,  and  we  were  sitting  under  a  canvas  awn- 
ing, closing  our  meal,  on  the  limitless  desert. 

Our  usual  time  of  starting  in  the  morning  was  about  eight 
o'clock,  'though  we  varied  from  this,  according  to  the  length  of 
the  day's  journey  before  us.  The  rate  of  progress  was  about 
two  and  a  half  or  three  miles  per  hour.  The  animals  were 
ready  for  us  to  mount  soon  after  breakfast,  that  we  might  be 
on  the  road  betimes.  The  baggage*  camels,  taking  up  the 
goods,  followed  shortly  after,  passing  us,  however,  during 
lunch  at  noon,  so  as  to  arrive  on  the  camping  ground  for  the 
night,  sometime  in  advance  of  us.    It  was  interesting  just  before 
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starting,  to  sit  on  the  camel  and  witness  the  grotesque  and  ani* 
mated  scene,  the  ground  strewed  over  with  camp  equipage,  mat- 
tresses, chests,  yalises,  cooking  utensils,  panniers,  hen  coops,  water 
casks,  £c.,  £c. ;  the  young  camels  among  the  older,  complaining 
with  a  wilful,  pettish  voice,  because  thej  had  to  be  loaded,  refus- 
ing to  lie  down,  junCiping  up  when  half  loaded,  and  making  off ; 
the  fiery  and  vociferous  Bedawtn,  ^asseverating  that  the  share  of 
the  load  assigned  is  too  great  for  their  animals,  and  that  it  will 
destroy  them,  though  each  had  agreed  to  carry  a  greater  load ; 
the  energetic  dragoman  and  the  Nubian  cook,  true  as  steel, 
plunging  into  the  thick  of  the  mSl^e,  shaking  this  man  and 
that,  and,  though  never  using  their  weapons,  bringing  order  out 
of  confusion  and  arranging  that  the  train  should  go  on.  The 
caravan  once  started,  all  went  on  well  till  tKe  next  morning. 

In  making  the  passage  of  the  desert,  there  is  said  to  be  dan- 
ger if  one  stray  away  any  considerable  distance  from  the  cara- 
van or  the  encampment.  On  the  evening  of  the  second  day 
from  Suez,  we  had  come  into  camp,  at  about  six  o'clock,  P.  M. 
•A  companion  and  I  wandered  away  towards  the  Bed  Sea,  pro- 
posing to  visit  the  shore,  and  perhaps  bathe,  before  retiring  to 
rest.  When  we  had  walked  two  or  three  miles,  the  sea  appeared 
to  bo  as  far  distant  as  when  we  started,  and  we  concluded^  to  pur- 
sue no  longer  an  object  that  retired  as  fast  as  we  approached,  and 
began  to  return ;  but  on  our  way  back,  we  saw  that  there  was  a 
gr&at  commotion  in  thd  camp.  There  were  rapid  movements  of 
lights,  now  flashing  brightly,  and  now  disappearing,  a  confused 
firing  of  guns  arose,  and  there  was  every  indication  of  trouble. 
We  did  not  know  but  hostile  Bedawtn  had  assailed  our  encamp- 
ment.  We  fired  our  revolvers  into  the  air  and  hastened  back  to 
engage  in  the  m61^e.  But  on  arriving,  we  found  that  we  our- 
selves had  been  the  cause  of  the  disturbance.  We  had  been 
missed  from  the  camp,  and  were  nowhere  to  be  found.  The 
dragoman  was  alarmed.  "  There  were  bad  Arabs  about.  We 
might  be  shot,  buried  in  the  sand  and  never  heard  of  more."  The 
firing  was  simply  to  signal  the  lost  ones  back.  We  were  glad 
of  course,  to  be  of  sufficient  consequence  to  make  something  of 
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a  stir,  but  found  it  difficult  to  be  persuaded  that  there  had  been  * 
real  danger.  Still,  as  we  were  assured  that  men  had  died  and 
been  buried  in  such  circumstances,  we  were  entirely  willing 
not  to  be  of  the  number.  The  walk,  ho.wever,  was  magnificent. 
Out  on  that  plain,  our  world  was  a  grand  tent, 'the  blue  canopy 
above  gemmed  with  stars,  a  boundless  level  below,  and  man  in 
his  most  powerful  array,  a  mere  notliing.  Our  revolvers  sounded 
to  ourselves  like  India  crackers ;  the  flashes  had  been  seen  in 
camp,  but  the  reports  were  entirely  lost  on  the  infinite  air. 
•  When  robbery  is  attempted  in  the  desert,  the  process  is  ordi- 
narily this.  Black-eyed,  swarthy  meii,  with  guns  slung  on  their 
backs,  and  sheathed  weapons  at  their^  side,  approach  you  and, 
with  great  deference,  solicit  bakhshish  (a  gift).  If  you  bestow 
it,  they  ask  again,  and  continue  to  ask,  till  you  are  obliged  to 
decline.  Then  with  passion  they  demand  more.  The  demand 
refused,  you  are  assailed  ;  and  if  able>  they  strip  you  of  all  you 
have  and  leave  you  half  dead,  or  quite  dead,  as  the  case  may 
be.  Sometimes,  the  Bedawin  with  their  long  guns  pick  off 
travellers  from  a  distance  and  carry  off  the  plunder  at  their 
leisure,,but  the  members  of  friendly  tribes  never  rob  or  injure 
one  another ;  and  the  sheikhs  are  generally  faithful  in  fulfilling 
the  stipulations  into  which  they  enter  with  travellers  wishing  to 
cross  their  domains. 

The  law  of  blood  revenge  obtains  among  this  people,  in  full 
force.  On  the  slaying  of  a  person,  the  next  of  kin  takes  up  tiie 
duty  of  avenging  his  death  and  pursues  the  slayer  till  the  deed 
is  washed  out  in  blood.  Whatever  interval*  of  time  may  elapse, 
unless  a  friendly  settlement  is  meanwhile  effected,  the  duty 
never  relaxes  till  life  is  taken  for  life.  This  severe  custom  is 
doubtless  the  source  qf  great  good  in  preventing  homicides,  but 
there  is  this  fearful  drawback,  that  the  life  of  any  one  of  the 
slayer's  family  may  be  taken  instead  of  the  slayer  himself,  and 
the  behest  of  vengeance  may  fall  on  the  innocent  and  unsus- 
pecting, no  one  knows  where  or  when. 

Though  each  of  our  party  was  well  armed,  it  would  have 
been  exceedingly  undesirable,  of  course,  under  any  circum- 
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'  stances,  to  take  the*  life  of  an  Arab.  Had  we  done  it  probably 
we  Vould  not  have  got  through  the  desert  alive.  There  seeitied 
to  be  an  invisible  process  of  telegraphing,  by  which  our  locality 
was  known,  days  in  adyance  of  our  approach,  and  the  long  range 
gun  of  some  avenger  of  blood  could  easily  have  taken  us  off. 
Safety,  without  doubt,  demanded  that  we  keep  the  customs  of 
ages  on  our  side.  Still,  to  the  traveller  in  those  strange  re- 
gions, arms  are  important.  The  known  possession  of  them  wins 
respect  and  insures  safety.  I  was  a  day,  alone,  on  the  plain  of 
B&hahy  before  Mount  Sinai,  without  dragoman,  guard  or  com- 

>  panion.  When  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  foot  of  the  Mount, 
sauntering  over  the  plain^  occupied  in  collecting  specimens  of 
the  rock-coloring  of  that  region,  a  Bedawy,  armed  cajha-piej 
approached  from  one  side  of  the  plain  and,  extending  his  hand 
in  the  ordinary  way,  asked :  bakhshishy  howadjij  (a  present, 
stranger).  I  responded,  "  La,"  "la,"  (no,  no,)  and  kept  on  in 
my  investigations.  He  lingered  near,  occasionally  renewing  his 
request,  but  receiving  the  same  response.  In  a  short  time, 
another  Arab,  armed  in  like  manner  with  gun  and  hanger, 
came  from  the  other  side  of  the  plain  and,  with  extended  hand, 
made  the  same  request.  Continuing  my  occupation,  I  returned 
the  same  answer.  Shortly  an  Arab  woman,  with  a  child  in  her 
arms  and  leadinig  another  by  the  hand,  appeared,  coming  from 
another  direction,  crying  out  in  sophrano  tones  as  she  ap» 
preached,  bakhshishy  howadji.  At  first,  the  region  had  seemed 
to  me  utterly  deserted,  without  a  habitation  or  person  near. 
I  began  to  find  it  occupied  with  invisible  residents,  and  did  not 
know  but  a  company  as  numerous  as  Roderick's,  concealed  be* 
neath  the  broom,  were  awaiting  only  the  whistle  of  their  chief  to 
rise  up  before  me.  I  beckoned  to  the  woman  to  approach  and, 
taking.from  my  wallet  some  small  pieces  of  silver  of  a  few  pias- 
tres value,  I  gave  them  to  the  babe  and  the  little  boy.  This 
pleased  the  mother  greatly.  Immediately  however,  the  two 
men  joined  the  woman,  and  bakhshishy  howadji  was  plied  most 
vigorously  by  the  trio,  and  as  the  extended  hands  came  nearer 
and  nearer,  the  *  thought  of  an  assault  flashed  on  my  mind. 
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I  unbuttoned  my  hitherto  closed  trayellin^  coat  and,  with  the 
skirt  thrown  back,  as  if  casually,  by  the  hand  resting  on  the^eft 
thigh,  revealed  an  ornamented  belt  and  the  handle  of  a  formi- 
dable rcYolyer.  The  effect  was  palpable,  and  Immediate.  The 
La,  /a,  had  acquired  an  emphasis  of  meaning  not  previously 
belonging  to  the  monosyllables,  and  the  Bedawin  annoyed  me 
no  more. 

The  Arabs  around  Mount  Sinai  though  divided  into  five 
tribes,  are  called  by  the  common  name  of  Tawarah,  and  in 
foreign  wars  fight  under  one  chief.  They  occupy  the  whole 
region  south  of  the  range  of  BIkhah  and  et-Tih,  extending  from^ 
Suez  to  Sinai  and  the  Oulf  of  Akabah.  In  wealth  and  courage, 
they  are  said  to  be  inferior  to  tlie  tribes  occupying  the  great 
plateau  of  the  peninsula,  but  superior  in  honesty  and  fidelity. 
They  possess  but  lew  springs  and  scanty  pasturage.  A  few 
sheep  or  goats,  a  single  camel  and  a  donkey  form  about  the 
average  wealth  pf  each  tent,  and  the  sheikh  who  possesses  ax 
camels  is  considered  a  Croesus.  Their  .number  is  estimated  at 
between  four  and  five  thousand  souls.  Their  morals,  with 
those  of  the  Bedawtn  at  large,  are  far  superior  to  those  of  the 
Arabs  of  the  cities  and  villages.  In  connection  with  the  hard 
fare  of  the  desert  and  its  simple  tastes,  there  is  the  soul  of 
honor.  Instead  of  seclusion  in  the  harem,  the  maidens,  as  in 
the  time  of  Moses,  lead  forth  their  fathers'  flocks  and  mingle 
freely  with  the  young  men  of  their  tribe ;  and  the  breath  of 
scandal  is  never  breathed  against  them.  On  our  way  to  Sinai, 
when  passing  up  the  Wady  Sol&f,  we  called  at  the  encampment 
of  a  Bedawin  sheikh  and  were  received  with  genuine  Arab 
courtesy.  The  establishment  (if  such  a  word  may.  be  used 
respecting  it)  consisted  of  a  series  of  tents  joined  together, 
formed  of  goats'  hair  cloth,  extended  on  poles.  Alighting  from 
our  camels,  we  were  ushered  into  a  central  tent  about  six  feet 
high,  ten  feet  long  and  twelve  wide.  The  sides  of  the  tent 
were  taken  away,  that  the  air  might  pass  freely  through,  mats 
were  spread  on  the  ground,  and  we  sat  cross-l^ged  upon  them, 
after  tlie  true  mode,  or  otherwise,  as  best  we  could.     The 
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sheikh,  with  th%  other  men  of  the  tribe  and  the  children,  took 
portion  in  the  rear.  '  On  two  sides  of  us,  the  apartments  are 
supposed  to  have  been  occupied  by  the  females,  as  some  of  the 
younger  members  of  our  party  felt  the  instinct  of  eyes  upon 
them  from  certain  apertures  in  those  directions.  After  we  were 
fairly  seated,  a  fire  was  built  of  small  twigs,  and  cofiee  was 
roasted  in  a  little  iron  vessel.  This  was  pounded  in  a  mortar, 
boiled  and  handed  around  to  us,  in  small  china  cups,  with  Cairo 
sugar.  After  we  had  sipped  the  beverage  around,  another  cup 
was  pressed  on  us,  of  which  we  partook  ;  the  Bedawln  did  like- 
♦  wise.  A  large  bowl  of  sheep's  milk  was  then  brought  forward 
with  a  rye  and  wheaten  cake,  baked  on  the  coals  of  the  same 
fire.  The  sheikh  broke  the  cake  into  a  wooden  platter ;  and 
sitting  around  the  bowl,  we  all  dipped  the  bread  into  the  milk 

and  ate.    We  found  it  good,  and  with  the  little  cups,  jre  dipped 

• 

from  the  bowl  and  drank.  All  present  did  substantially  the 
same,  though  Joseph,  and  the  others,  more  completely  au  fait 
in  the  customs  of  the  desert,  dispensed  with  the  use  of  the  cups. 
And  so  eating  with  them,  we  came  into  full  fellowship  with 
these  children  of  Ishmael ;  and  without  doubt  as  far  as  their 
hands  and  rifles  could  protect  us,  we  were  safe  from  harm  from 
every  quarter.  Tlie  sheikh,  we  were  informed,  had  only  a 
single  wife  and  five  children.  We  distributed  presents  among 
the  latter,  and,  having  remained  about  an  hour,  departed.  The 
number  of  persons  belonging  to  the  encampment  was  thirty-five. 
After  leaving  the  Convent  of  St.  Catharine,  our  course  was 
by  the  Wady  esh-Sheikh,  by  which  the  Israelites  left  Sinai. 
Passing  down  this  magnificent  valley  with  our  faithful  Arabs 
and  camels  for  a  day,  we  parted  from  it  in  a  northerly  direc- 
tion, and  in  two  days  more  we  had  crossed  the  plain  of  loose 
sand  of  a  few  hours'  width,  the  only  soil  of  this  kind  we  found 
in  the  desert,  and  encamped  at  the  foot  of  the  range  of  et-TIh. 
Ascending  the  mountain  on  foot  the  next  morning,  we  entered 
upon  the  vast  plateau  three  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  where 
the  children  of  Israel  were  doomed  to  wander  forty  years.  On 
this  eminence  we  took  our  farewell  view  of  the  sacred  moun- 
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tains  and  plain  with  which  we  had^become  so  familiar.  SerbM, 
St.  Catharine,  and  Sinai  were  fully  in  sigbt.  Our  eyes  lingered 
on  them  with  deepest  interest  and  we  praised  God  for  having 
permitted  us  to  see  them.  Thought  and  heart  must  utterly 
fail  before  we  can  forget  the  sublime  place  where  Jehovah  came 
down  and  personally  communicated  to  his  people  the  truths 
essential  to  restore,  develop  and  elevate  the  human  race. 

On  the  evening  of  this  day,  we  encamped  in  the  Wady  el- 
Artsh,  the  principal  water-course  of  the  plateau,  which  following 
its  slope  north  and  west,  becomes  at  length  "  the  river  of 
Egypt "  and  empties  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Following 
the  general  direction  of  the  Wady,  two  days  brought  us  to 
Nukhl,  the  watering-place  of  the  pilgrims  in  their  route  from 
Egypt  to  the  Moslem  shrine  at  Mecca.  The  first  of  these  days 
brought  us  marked  specimens  of  the  mirage  of  the  desert. 
Under  apparent  shrubs  and  trees  of  the  forest,  in  advance  of  us, 
there  seemed  to  be  lakes  of  beautifully  still  and  pure  water, 
but  when  we  approached,  they  all  disappeared.  These  illusive 
scenes  afterwards  became  very  frequent. 

At  Nukhl,  we  left  our  Tawarah  attendants,  having  come  into 
the  territory  of  the  Tiyahah.  We  took  leave  of  the  sheikh  and 
his  people  with  presents  on  our  part  and  apparently  with  good 
will  on  theirs.  I  was  sorry  to  say  good-bye  to  Kaleel,  my  faith- 
ful attendant  and  to  Sahaba,  my  camel,  who  had  borne  me 
patiently  and  without  a  murmur  from  Suez  to  Sinai  and  thence 
to  this  place.  Thus  far  we  had  had  a  much  better  time  of  it 
than  had  the  Israelites,  and  we  cherished  the  animating  hope 
that  we  should  not  strew  our  bones  on  this  desert.  Was  there 
ever  seen  a  more  desolate  region  than  this  ?  Yet,  the  record 
of  March  19th  is  far  from  gloomy :  '^  Started  this  morning  from 
N.  with  a  new  set  of  Arabs  and  new  camels.  After  a  great 
babblement,  as  usual,  on  the  occasion  of  new  loading,  we  got 
away  at  a  quarter  before  eight.  One  or  two  camels  loaded  with 
water  and  tent  furniture  undertook  to  run  away,  but  no  great 
damage  was  incurred.  The  new  camels  are  superior  to  the  old 
and  we  have  come  on  more  rapidly.    I  have  one  who  has  been 
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in  battle,  belonging  to  the  sheikh,  and  have*  carried  behind  me, 
part  of  the  day,  a  brother  of  that  dignitary.  We  have  been  in 
saddle  7|  hours.  Leaving  the  plain  on  which  N.  is  situated, 
first  there  was  a  sea  of  little  knolls  and  shrubs,  then  we  passed 
over  a  chalky  plain  with  white  cemented  floor,  then  followed 
browa  flinty  fields,  then  black  flinty  plains,  widening  and  nar- 
rowing at  will,  but  sometimes  immense.  Gebel  HeM  rose  be- 
fore us  in  the  north  and,  as  we  advanced,  more  distant  moun- 
tains hppeared ;  side  hill's  also,  flanking  the  prospect,  especially 
towardsthe  sunset,  range  beyond  range,  beautifully  blue,  brown, 
purple  and  chalky.  Immense  fields  have  been  denuded  to  a 
depth  of  hundreds  of  feet,  leaving  peculiar  hills,  castellated 
and  conical.  Many,  many  miles  of  fields  and  roads  passed  over 
to-day  would  not  have  soiled  the  satin  of  a  lady's  trailing  dress 
in  walking  over  it,  all  is  so  clean  and  polished  in  dark  brown 
flint  and  gravel.  With  a  glowing  sunset  and  moon  an  hojir 
high,  the  heavens  are  without  a  cloud.  Tlie  moon  lies  on  a 
bed  of  blue'  and  purple,  while  the  darkish  amber  of  the  west 
shades  into  the  cerulean  above." 

The  party  made  no  astronomical  discoveries  while  in  those 
lands,  except  what  may  bo  in  possession  of  my  two  tent  com- 
panions.   There  came  up  one  night,  I  think  it  was  a  little  time ' 
previous  to  this^  a  sudden  gust  of  wind,  and  blew  over  our 
tent,  the  pins  not  having  been  very  firmly  fastened  in  the  gravel, 

leaving  the  two  Messrs. and  myself,  in  our  beds  without 

cover,  on  the  open  plain.  The  situation,  though  inconvenient, 
was  comical.  I  looked  abroad  and  saw  those  gentlemen  in  bed 
with  faces  steadfastly  upturned  to  the  skies,  it  is  presumed,  mak- . 
ing  observations  on  the  heavenly  bodies.  Whether  they  made 
any  particular  discoyeries  on  that  occasion  I  have  not  learned. 
I  am  sure,  I  did  not.  The  tent  pole,  falling  across  my  forehead, 
developed  a  few  bumps,  but  no  other  marked  efiect  was  pro- 
duced. 

Seven  days  of  wearisome  travel  brought  us  from  Nukhl  to 
Gaza.  In  Wady  Moila,  on  ^  the  fourth  day,  there  were  some 
appearances  of  grass,  and  of  ploughed  land,  such  as  it  was. 
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The  fleur-de-lis  also,  and  the  poppy  appeared  in  the  pathway, 
showing  that  families  l)esides  the  tented  Arabs  have  dwelt  here. 
The  next  day  I  obtained  my  first  view  of  Palestine.  It  was  of 
the  hills  of  Hebron.  God's  blessing  in  showers  was  falling  on 
them ;  a  gift  we  were  well  able  to  appreciate,  having  been  so 
long  in  a  dry  and  thirsty  land.  The  day  before  entering^Gaza, 
we  arrived  at  the  Wady  Sherlah,  probably  the  "  brook  Besor," 
and  encamped  on  its  bank.  How  strange  to  pitch  our  tent  on 
the  very  spot  where  David's  two  hundred  men  may  have  tar- 
ried, while  the  four  hundred  crossed  over  and  pursued  the  rob- 
bers, who  had  carried  ofif  his  wives  and  his  goods  !  How  inter- 
esting the  thought  that  David  and  his  family  had  actually  been 
here.  Those  Amalekites  were  Bedawin,  like  our  attendants  to- 
day ;  and  this  sheikh-brother,  so  kind  and  helpful,  were  we  not 
under  Arab  protection,  would  delight  to  strip  us  of  all  we  have. 
My  camel  having  crossed  the  stream,  Joseph  took  me  over  on 
his  back. 

We  soon  found  that  the  desert  was  fully  past.  Large  fielcls 
of  wheat  extended  on  each  side  of  our  pathway.  Flowers  of 
purple  and  blue,  yellow  and  white  were  very  abundant.  The 
air  was  moist  with  a  tendency  to  showers,  but  no  rain  fell.  As- 
vending  gradually  to  the  top  of  an  extended  hill,  Gaza  and  the 
Mediterranean  were  before  us.  The  steel  biluQ  sea  was  beauti- 
ful. The  city  appeared  surrounded  with  green  fields,  inter- 
spersed with  groves  of  olives.  We  rode  in,  over  a  path,  some 
three  miles  in  length  an^  pitched  our  tents  in  the  suburbs. 
We  had  passed  from  the  "waste  bowling  wilderness"  into  the 
promised  land. 
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Abtiolb  v. 

PAUL'S  TROAS  PARCHMENTS  FOUND. 

The  apostle  Paul  wrote  to  Timothy  requesting  him  to  hriiig 
some  articles  which  he  had  left  at  Troas.  Of  the  "  cloak,"  or 
outer  travelling  garment,  it  has  been  well  said  that  the  suffer- 
ing prisoner  in  the  damps  of  the  Mamertine  dungeon  would 
have  sore  need  during  the  then  approachmg  winter.  Yet  it  is 
possible,  as  Conybeare  and  Howson  suggest,  that  the  word 
tpaddPTjy  translated  cloak,  may  have  referred  to  the  trav- 
elling'<;ase  in  which  clothes,  books  and  other  articles  were 
carried. 

But  Paul  specially  wishes  to  get  •  his  books  and  parch- 
ments. Like  many  other  ministers  he  is  in  want  of  books  even 
more  than  of  clothing.  Divine  inspiration  may  have  put  in  this 
passage,  among  the  words  of  teaching  in  the  pastoral  epistles, 
as  a  suggestive  seed  of  thought  for  preachers  and  those  who 
would  aid  them.  Old  Troy  has  left  memories  to  the  world  in 
the  poem  of  Homer,  yet  this  sending  from  Europe  to  Asia  for 
books  is  read  more  widely  than  all  that  Homer  ever  wrote,  and 
Paul  is  more  kndwn  than  Ulysses.  Let  then  this  passage  teach 
us.  Paul  often  shows  his  love  of  books  and  of  study,  by  his 
quotation  from  the  Greek  poets,  by  his  reference  to  the  learned 
Jewish  teacher  Gamaliel,  by  the  logical  force  of  his  writings,  by 
his  pure  and  elevated  style,  and  above  all  by  his  frequent 
reverent  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  scriptures. 

But  there  was  something  that  Paul  wanted  even  more  than 
cloak,  (or  travelling-case,)  and  books ;  "  especially/  the  parch- 
mentsJ*  This  must  refer  to  some  peculiar  writings,  for  most 
books  intended  for  permanent  preservation  were  then  written  on 
parchment.  The  /isfi^Qaras  to  which  he  referred  had  some  pecu- 
liarity by  which  Timothy  could  distinguish  them,  so  that  if  he 
could  not  bring  the  whole  travelling-case  with  its  contents,  ho 
should  be  sure  to  take  out  these  and  bring  them,  even  if  he  left 
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cloak  and  books  behind.    It  would  seem  that  they  were  not* 
^  fully  written  upon,  or  the  writhig  was  not  revised  and  finished ; 
or  whatever  was  written  had  not  been  made  public  yet,  and 
therefore  he  calls  thetn  ^  parchments "  in  ,  distinction  from 
"  books,**  finished  and  published. 

He  could  not  refer  merely  to  blank  parchments  on  which  he 
wished  to  write,  for  surely  he  could  obtain  those  at  Borne,  the 
great  commercial  centre  of  the  world,  as  readily,  if  not  as 
cheaply,  as  a. minister  away  from  home  could  now  obtain  writ- 
ing paper  in  Boston.  And  as  to  expense^  he  could  let  Timothy 
sell  the  parchments,  if  unwritten  upon,  at  Troas  to  Carpus  or 
some  one  else,  and  bring  the  money  more  easily  than  the  sheep 
skins,  and  with  that- he  could  buy  other  parchments  in  the 
Roman  shops.    They  were  then  not  blank  parclmients. 

But  they  were  not  books,  for  thej  are  mentioned  separately 
as  of  more  importance  to  Paul  than  all  the  books  of  his  library. 
And  probably  in  that  great  literary  centre  he  could  gain  access 
to  books,  certainly  there  would  be  all  the  Latin  and  Greek 
works,  and  the  Jews  would  have  both  tlie  Septuagint  translation 
and  the  original  Hebrew  of  their  sacred  scriptures.  Some  of 
the  Jews  had  been  converted  and  some  of  the  heathen  also,  by 
the  preaching  of  Paul  and  they  surely  would  supply  him  with 
any  books  in  their  possession.  Linus,  Pudens  and  Claudia, 
whether  we  can  identify  them  as  historically  known  or  not, 
must  as  Roman  citizens  have  possessed  books,  and  would  have 
gladly  furnished  them  to  him  who  had  brought  to  them  the 
knowledge  of  tlie  gospel  and  the  Christian  writings. 

Those  parchments  then  must  have  been  something  of  peculiar 
value  to  Paul  aside  from  books  published  and  in  possession  of 
others,  and  from  blank  sheep  skin.  The  supposition  of  Mack- 
night  that  they  were  the  originals  of  letters  which  he  had  writ- 
ten ;  of  Bishop  Bull  that  they  were  a  kind  of  commonplace  book 
in  which  he  had  inserted  favorite  passages ;  and  of  Benson  that 
they  were  letters  received  frona  the  churches,  do  not  entirely 
satisfy  us  in  view  of  the  importance  attached  to  them  by  the 
apostle.    Barnes'  remark  that  they  may  have  contained  notes. 
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memorandums,  jourDals,  £c.,  unfinished,  lies  under  the  same 
difficulty,  yet  he  approaches  nearer  a  solution  of  the  question « 
when  he  says  they  probably  refer  to  some  of  his  own  writings. 
Inspiration  would  add  to  their  value. 

We  conclude  that  they  were  writings  of  his  own,  prepared 
with  care,  or  partly  completed,  which  he  prized,  but  which  he 
had  not  yet  publicly  put  forth,  so  that  there  were  no  other 
copies.    Now  which  of  his  writings  were  then  in  this  condition? 

His  epistle  to  the  Romans  had  been  sent  to  that  city  some  six 
years  before,  and  doubtless  copies  of  that  grand  summary  of 
doctrine,  and  wonderful  treatise  on  the  most  difficult  questions 
which  perplex  naen, — feeling  their  free  agency  and  yet  knowing 
that  God  holds  them  by  his  governing  power  and  unfathomable 
decrees, — ^had  been  multiplied  both  in  the  Roman  and  other  early 
churches.  Both  the  epistles  to  the  Corinthians  had  been  written 
still  longer  time  since,  and  for  seven  years  they  had  doubtless 
been  read,  and  their  rebukes  and  instructions  w.ere  not  unknown 
among  the  churches  which  the  apostle  had  founded.  The 
epistle  to  the  Galatians  had  been  for  about  eight  years  giving 
its  counsels  not  to  submit  to  ceremonial  Jewish  bondage,  and 
surely  copies  of  '  it  would  have  been  found  wherever  were 
Oeptile  converts.  The  epistles  bearing  the  names  of  Ephesians, 
Philippians  and  Golossians-  had  been  written  from  Rome  to 
those  churches,  and  he  had  counselled  that  they  be  read  in 
others ;  surely  he  would  not  send  to  Troas  for  a  copy  of  them. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  letter  to  Philemon ;  to  Titus  and  the 
first  to  Timothy.  Paul  could  not  have  left*  them  with  Carpus, 
nor  would  he  send  to  Timothy  to  bring  back  to  him  the  letters 
which  he  had  recently  sent  to  those  friends.  And  this  is  near 
the  close  of  the  2d  epistle  to  Timothy.  What  other  writing  is 
there  of  the  apostle,  which  may  then  have  been  written,  or 
partly  completed,  yet  was  not  made  public,  so  that  there  would 
be  no  other  copies,  and  which  therefore  he  wished  Timothy  to 
bring  to  him  with  great  care  ? 

Paul  was  expecting  soon  to  sufifer  martyrdom.  He  has  given 
his  final  charge  to  his  ^^  son  Timothy  "  and  said  ^^  I  am  now 
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ready  to  be  offered  and  the  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand." 
His  work,  his  studies,  his  preaching  are  all  about  finished.  He 
has  fought  the  fight  through,  he  has  finished  the  course  and 
kept  the  faith.  Now  the  '^  parchments  "  which  he  wants,  must 
be  something  not  chiefly  for  his  own  study  during  his  short 
remaining  time  of  imprisonment,  but  something  to  finish  and 
leave  behind  for  the  churches  whom  he  loves  more  than  his  own 
life.  And  such  a  man  as  Paul  looks  forward  to  what  he  will 
leave  after  his  departure,  more  than  at  what  will  gratify  him 
during  the  time  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  remain  for  the  good 
of  others.  It  must  also  have  been  some  important  and  valuable 
manuscript,  if  it  was  a  writing  of  his  own,  that  he  thus  sent  for 
and  was  more  particular  about  than  about  his  cloak  or  other 
books.  Yet  it  was  apparently  no  peculiarly  private  writing,  for 
he  had  left  it  with  Carpus,  not  otherwise  mentioned,  as  any 
intimate  friend,  and  of  whom  we  only  know  that  Hippolytus 
says  he  was  bishop  of  Berytus  in  Thrace.  Probably  he  was 
then  a  yoimg  mah  for  we  find  no  church  yet  at  Berytus,  perhaps 
studying  theology,  and.  may  have  borrowed  the  great  apostle's 
books,  and  Paul  may  have  left  in  his  charge  the  cloak  and  the 
parchments,  possibly  for.  his  own  reading,  but  not  then  to  be 
made  publiok  The  writing  apparently  is  open,  for  Paul  com- 
mands Timothy  to  bring  it,  implying  that  he  can  examine  and 
see  which  it  is  in  distinction  from  the  ^^  books,"  which  were  also 
written  on  parchment. 

It  is  a  fair  inference  that  Paul  wishes  to  revise  this  manuscript 
and  perhaps  add  something  more  to  it,  and  then  leave  it  as  his 
last  legacy  to  the  churches.  And  it  is  not  probable  that  it  is  in 
the  form  of  a  letter  addressed  to  any  one  church,  or  to  a  partio- 
ular  person,  as  were  his  other  epistles,  for  then  he  would  proba- 
bly have  sent  it  at  the  time  of  tjie  exigency  under  which  it  was 
written.  Yet  it  might  well  contain  remarks  applicable  to  par- 
ticular churches,  and  appeals  adapted  to  special  persons,  for 
Paul  was  widely  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  Christians, 
and  would  adapt  his  writings  to  their  wants. 

We  possess  a  writing  having  peculiarities  exactly  correspond- 
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ing  to  these  indications,  namely,  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  It 
has  the  style  of  the  apostle  Paul  and  has  commonly  been  as- 
cribed to  him,  yet  it  is  more  varied  than  his  other  writings,  as 
if  written  at  different  times,  or  revised,  and  additions  made. 
It  is  certainly  an  important  work,  for  it  is  more  elaborate  in 
construction,  reasoning  and  in  the  figures  of  speech  used,  than 
any  other  of  his  epistles,  except  perhaps  that  to  the  Romans. 
The  early  portions  show  some  similarity  of  thought  to  the  epistle 
to  the  Galatians,  and  are  devoted  to  proving  that  Christ  super- 
seded the  Mosaic  system.  The  later  chapters  would  peculiarly 
sustain  one  sufifering  afiUction  and  in  danger  of  martyrdom,  by 
the  view  of  the  "  great  cloud  "  of  martyrs  gone  before,  whose 
muster-roll  is  called  over,  and  the  whole  would  constitute  a 
most  valuable  legacy  to  the  churches.  Paul  might  well  desire 
to  take  once  more  in  hand,  revise  and  perhaps  make  additions 
to  the  writing  on  the  parchment  which  held  that  valuable 
treatise  since  known  as  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
-  There  is  also  an  incidental  internal  evidence  of  such  addition, 
in  the  few  closing  verses  of  the  epistle,  as  it  was  finally  given  to 
the  churches.  "  Know  ye  that  our  brother  Timothy  is  set  at 
liberty."  But  where  have  we  an  account  of  Timothy's  imprison- 
ment, from  which  this  release  is  mentioned  ?  May 'we  not  infer 
that  probably  Timothy  brought  the  desired  articles  to  Paul,  and 
was  with  him  imprisoned  for  a  time  but  afterwards  set  at  liberty, 
and  in  joy  over  this  event,  Paul  adds  it  as  a  happy  closing  item 
to  the  manuscript  which  Timothy  had  brought  to  him  and  which 
he  now  sent  forth  by  the  hand  of  the  same  loved  disciple  for 
public  reading  in  the  Christian  assemblies  ?  '^  They  of  Italy 
salute  you,"  offers  another  indication  of  a  late  addition  to  an 
epistle  whose  earlier  portions  appear  to  have  been  written  among 
Jews  and  in  some  oriental  land. 

It  is  also  easy  on  this  supposition  to  see  reasons  for  the  fact 
that  this  epistle  bears  no  name  of  writer,  or  direct  address  to 
any  particular  church.  It  may  have  been  partly  written  when 
Paul  was  contending  against  the  Judaising  teachers,  and  as  a 
treatise  rather  than  a  letter,  he  did  not  wish  to  put  his  name  at 
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its  heady  as  in  the  other  epistles.  Aud  at  last  he  may  have  pre- 
ferred to  leave  it  as  a  book  of  truths  winning  its  own  way  with- 
out his  name  or  plainly  announced  authority.  Some  church  in 
danger  of  apostacy,  encompassed  with  Judaism,  afflicted  but 
not  yet  having  "  resisted  unto  blood,"  niay  have  been  at  first  in 
his  view,  but  at  last  he  finds  it  adapted  to  all,  and  thus  sends  it 
forth  with  no  personal  address,  and  some  later  band  appropri- 
ately adds  "  written  to  the  Hebrews,"  that  is,  to  all  the  Hebrew 
Christians,  whether  in  Jerusalem,  where  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  see  the  temple  services ;  or  in  Alexandria,  where  a 
method  of  reasoning  similar  to  that  in  this  epistle  was  found, 
and  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  from  which 
the  quotations  are  made,  was  used  ;  or  in  other  places  widely 
dispersed ;  yet  everywhere  looking  back  to  Moses  and  needing 
to  find  him  whom  Moses  foretold  and  the  sacrifices  typified. 

On  the  cartoon  of  Raphael  representing  the  sacrifice  at  Lystra, 
a  foot  appears  from  beneath  other  objects  entirely  separated 
from  any  person  to  whom  it  can  belong.  Yet  the  careful  stu- 
dent of  the  pdinting  after  diligent  estimation  of  form  and  size, 
becomes  satisfied  that  the  foot  belongs  to  a  person  whose  head 
and  shoulders  are  seen  above,  and  this  is  considered  a  beaiitiful 
indication  of  the  completeness  of  the  tapestry  painting.  So  in 
the  letter  to  Timothy  we  see  a  footprint-  of  something  which 
has  no  visible  connection ;  a  parchment  sent  for,  yet^  what  it 
contains  is  not  apparent.  But  in  another  place  we  find  a  writ- 
ing exactly  corresponding  to  this  and  we  CQuclude  this  is  a  part 
of  that,  and  receive  the  whole  as  a  beautiful  confirmation  of  the 
completeness  of  scripture.  * 

I  find  in  my  garden  roots  of  trees,  yet  no  trees  are  near  in 
such  position  as  to  send  their  roots  to  that  side,  but  across  a 
wide  and  raised  road  are  trees  that  have  roots  of  the  same  kind. 
Therefore  I  infer  the  roots  run  underneath  all  that  travelled 
highway  and  belong  to  those  distant  trees.  Here  in  one  epistle  is 
a  root,  and  there  in  another  epistle  is  a  tree  which  may  send  out 
such  indications  of  its  existence.  I  conclude  that  the  root  be- 
longs to  that  tree,  and  "  the  parchment "  refers  to  the  epistle. 
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If  this  theory  can  be  allowed,  even  as  a  possible  supposition, 
it  may  remove  a  certain  objection  against  the  inspiration  of  all 
parts  of  scripture.  "  What  need,"  said  a  distinguished  and 
honored  critic,  "  of  any  inspiration  to  Paul  in  sending  for  a 
cloak  and  oth0r  articles  ?  "  But  if  the  articles  named  included 
the  great  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  if  here  there  was  to  be  a 
record  which  might  suggest  its  authority,  surely  there  was  need 
of  that  inspiration  which  should  adapt  all  the  parts  of  Holy 
Scripture  and  frame  them  together  like  a  compact  building ; 
and  the  pin  which  should  connect  the  timbers  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered unimportant.  Neither  can  it  be  demanded  that  positive 
proof  should  be  given,  for  the  fact  that  the  coincidence  is  con- 
cealed, renders  positive  demonstration  impossible,  yet  may  even 
increase  the  beauty  of  the  moral  evidence.  If  it  were  plainly 
said  "  Bring  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  "  an  objector  might  say, 
here  is  collusion ;  but,  as  Paley  has  shown  in  his  Horss  Paulinse, 
concealed  coincidences  furnish  valuable  evidence  of  the  truth 
and  genuineness'  of  the  writings  of  the  apostle.  If  this  is  only 
a  supposition,  yet  as  a  theory  it  has  value  in  removing  objec- 
tions and  in  suggesting  relations  of  the  scriptures.  But  it  seems 
more  than  a  mere  supposition  ;  it  gives  us  a  probability  of  its 
truth,  even  greater  than  those  on  which  some  geol6gical  theories 
are  founded. 

The  scriptures  are  everywhere  full  of  value  and  meaning,  and 
increasing  perusal  gains  ever  increasing  light.  There  is  yet 
undiscovered  truth  to  be  gained  from  the  word  of  God,  and 
each  part  throws  light  on  others.  A  peculiar  interest  attaches 
i%  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  if  viewed  in  this  light.  Its  inspi- 
ration is  not  quite  as  easily  proved  as.  that  of  many  other  books 
of  scripture  for  it  is  not  quoted  in  others.  •  But  if  we  have  a 
reference  to  it  in  the  passage  which  we  are  considering,  we  find 
new  evidence  of  its  divine  authority  and  its  place  in  the  inspired 
word.  It  was  a  loved  writing  of  the  great  apostle,  written  by 
him  and  perhaps  afterwards  revised  and  left  almost  as  a  posthu- 
mous work,  as  his  final  message  to  Christians,  sent  forth  in  the 
care  of  Timothy  from  the  prison  at  Rome. 
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Aeticle  VI. 
THE  HOUSE  OF  GOD  A  BUSINESS  HOUSE. 

▲  8EBH0N. 
Tixf.~TlM  MAl  of  thlM  home  hath  eattn  ma  ap.— Pi.  69 :  9. 

^<  Zeal/^  passionate  ardor  for  some  person  or  interest ;  earn- 
estness, fervency^  enthusiasm.  ^^  The  zeal  of  thine  house,"  an 
extraordinary  interest  in  the  house,  and  service  and  Trt>rship  of 
God ;  an  anxiety  that  God  be  honored  in  his  temple  by  the 
presence  of  the  people,  and  by  a  pure  worship  in  the  confessions 
and  pfayers  and  praises  there  offered,  and  in  the  truths  taught. 
^'  Hath  eaten  mo  up."  This  zeal  has  gone  above  all  other  feel- 
ings, has  taken  my  attention,  my  affections,  has  absorbed  my 
soul.  It  has  led  me  to  incur  losses  and  reproaches  and  shame 
and  danger.  It  has  alienated  me  from  my  friends,  even  my 
mother's  children.  It  has  clothed  me  in  sackcloth,  made  me  a 
by-word  on  the  streets,  and  the  song  of  the  drunkards. 

This  is  what  David  says  of  his  interest  in  the  temple,  and  of 
the  cost  it  imposed  on  him.  Such  the  feeling  with  which  he 
supported  public  worship,  and  the  sacrifices  following.  Wl\en 
our  Lord  Jesus  indignantly  drove  commerce  and  worldliness 
from  the  temple,  and  sought  to  restore  the  beauty  of  holiness  to 
it,  and  the  pure  worship  of  God,  the  disciples  applied  this  text 
as  descriptive  of  his  state  of  mind.  This  is  the  proper  feeling 
for  one  to  have,  who  proposes  to  sustain  public  worship  in  the 
house  of  God.  This  feeling  for  God's  house  and  honor  therein 
is  not  too  intense  and  absorbing ;  and  the  two  persons  whom 
the  text  introduces  to  us  are  good  models  of  a  proper  interest 
in  a  house  of  public  worship.  A  church  enterprise  cannot  be 
sustained  otherwise.  Indeed,  religious  houses  must  be  managed 
with  as  much  effort  as  business  houses,  specially  now  when  there 
is  so  much  competition  against  religion.  Let  us  consider  the 
text,  as  explained,  under  this  proposition : 
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The  House  of  God  must  be  a  Business  House. 

Firsts  the  Reasons,  a.  The  competition  between  religion 
and  worldliness  is  immense.  There  is  the  great  partnership  or 
stock  company  of  the  flesh,  the  world  and  the  devil,  with  their 
ofiSces  .and  agents  and  runners  everywhere.  They  have  the 
custom  or  patronage  of  mankind  by  tradition,  and  a  kind  of 
inheritance.  Worldliness  has  the  ground  naturally,  as  against 
religion.  Therefore  religion,  represented  by  the  house  of  God, 
must  open  in  the  way  of  opposition,  and  it  can  maintain  itself 
and  thrive  only  by  struggle,  as  in  any  competing  business.  It 
is  not  peace  but  a  sword,  ^^  lambs  among  wolves."  Religion  is 
to  worldliness  as  grain  to  the  weeds,  as  cultivation  to  natural 
wildness,  the  field  to  the  forest.  It  is^by  the  sweat  of  the  brow 
that  the  brambles  are  kept  back.  Let  all  ferm  work  and  all  reli- 
gious work  cease  for  a  generation,  and  our  churches  and  farms 
would  look  much  alike.  As  it  is  the  zeal  of  agriculture  that 
makes  the  wilderness  and  solitary  place  to  be  glad  and  blossom 
as  the  rose,  so  must  it  be  the  zeal  of  the  Lord's  house  that 
makes  it  beautiful  in  holiness.  The  moral  vineyard,  as  much 
as  the  other,  can  be  opened  and  kept  fruitful  only  by  struggle 
against  native  wildness  and  worthlessness. 

b.  There  is  the  greater  reason  for  the  house  of  God  to  strug- 
gle as  a  business  house  because  of  the  increase  of  population. 
All  the  natural  increase  is  on  the  side  of  the  worldly  or  rival 
interest*  All  men  are  born  into  practical  antagonism  to  holi- 
ness, being  carnal  and  in  enmity  against  God.  Every  birth 
strengthens  the  opposition,  while  only  the  divinely  born,  the 
ccyiscripted,  the  drafted,  swell  the  ranks  under  the  Captain  of 
our  salvation.  Were  religion  self-propagating,  like  irreligion, 
the  house  of  God  would  be  like  no  other  business  house,  run- 
ning of  itself  successfully.  But  religion,  the  Christian  virtues, 
cannot  be  devised  and  inherited  as  a  legacy.  The  sons  of  Eli 
are  Hophni  and  Phinehas.  Patrick  Henry  left  in  his  will  the 
following  important  passage :  ''  I  have  now  disposed  of  all  my 
property  to  my  family ;  there  is  one  thing  more  I  wish  I  could 
give  them,  and  that  is  the  Christian  religion." 
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c.  The  necessity  for  working  to  sustain  the  house  of  God  is 
much  greater  than  in  former  years.  The  old  pilgrim  and  colony 
stock  was  a  godly  race  and  they  came  to  this  country  for  reli- 
gious purposes.  The  religious  idea  then  ruled  the  community, 
and  churches  and  public  worship  were  a  kind  of  statute  regu- 
lation. Every  one  was  obliged  to  attend  and  support  public 
worship  somewhere.  Then  a  township  church  must  prosper,  at 
least  financially.  The  state  looked  after  it,  and,  in  a  sense,  run 
it  as  a  business  house.  Now  we  are  on  the  better  but  more 
precarious  and  dangerous  voluntary  system,  where  personal  and 
private  enterprise  must  carry  a  church  interest,  or  leave  it  to 
failure.    Work  and  success  are  now  correlatives. 

d.  Again,  the  religious  character  of  our  immigration  necessi- 
tates a  kind  and  amount  of  labor  formerly  unknown  in  sustain- 
ing a  church  enterprise.  Much  of  this  immigration  is  Papal 
and  infidel,  terms  often  synonymous.  The  avowed  purpose  9f 
both  is  the  overthrow  of  the  Protestant  church.  Even  where  a 
better  faith  is  found  in  this  class,  it  is  often  demoralized  by  lax 
European  notions  about  the  Sabbath,  and  experimental  piety, 
and  family  moralities.  Very  needful  is  it  that  the  church,  in  a 
business  light,  should  be  as  anxious  about  the  foreign  influence 
in  religion  as  political  parties  are  about  the  foreign  vote. 

e.  ThQ  church  must  act  as  a  business  house  in  meeting  and 
disposing  of  the  scepticism  of  the  age.  Hi-read  men  and  flip- 
pant talkers  are  full  of  cavils  and  doubts  and  difliculties  on  the 
divine  origin  and  authority  of  Christianity,  and  the  genuineness 
of  the  Bible,  and  the  purity  of  particular  portions,  and  the 
soundness  of  special  doctrines.  So  they  impair  the  credit  of 
the  church,  as  wben  the  paper  of  a  business. house  is  suspected 
and  protested.  Nothing  but  work  in  a  church  can  save  it  from 
failure  under  such  accusations.  As  a  businq^s  house  it  must 
defend  its  paper. 

/.  The  multiplied  and  somewhat  rival  churches  make  it 
necessary  that  the  h6use  of  public  worship  should  be  a  busi- 
ness house.  The  time  has  gone  for  a  town  or  village  of  a  thou- 
sand inhabitants  to  be  content  with  one  church.    The  different 
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denominations  demand  their  own,  though  feebler  and  burden- 
some. And  so  prestige,  age,  the  merits  and  demerits  of  any  one 
church,  are  apt  to  be  disregarded ;  and  in  the  struggle  for  life 
and  prosperity  among  them  it  usually  happens  that  not  the 
largest  or  strongest  or  most  worthy  succeeds  the  best,  but  the 
most  active.  Interest,  enthusiasm,  zeal  that  eats  one  up, 
builds  a  church  in  such  circumstances.  We  could  wish  there 
were  only  so  many  churches  as  the  numbers  and  spiritual  wants 
of  a  community  require,  but  we  must  regard  things  as  they  are, 
not  as  we  wish,  or  think  they  should  be. 

Second.  The  Methods  for  managing  the  house  of  God  as  a 
House  of  Business,  a.  The  usual  worshipper  in  it  should  have 
the  deep  interest  of  a  partner  or  stockholder.  This  is  the  first 
step  and  indispensable.  One  should  feel  the  house  to  be  his 
religious  home,  and  that  he  has  a  personal  interest  and  venture 
in  sustaining  the  wof^hip  and  truths  and  ordinances  of  God 
there.  So  he  will  have  a  worthy  pride  in  being  there,  in  seeing 
others  there,  and,  in  general,  in  seeing  the  fulness  and  pros- 
perity of  the  place.  Of  the  floating  and  wandering  we  expect 
no  such  interest  and  no  aid,  content  if  only  they  are  saved. 
The  feeling  is  that  of  partners  and  owners  in  any  honorable 
company.  They  look  and  watch  and  work  for  success,  and  if 
possible  for  thirty,  sixty,  an  hundred  fold.  He  who  goes  into 
church  as  an  idler  into  a  public  entertainment  is  not  the  man 
fbr  the  times  in  building  the  interests  of  our  God.  Rather 
should  he  say :  '^  This  is  my  enterprise  and  I  >  must  see  it 
prosper." 

b.  Each  one  thus  a  partner  will  be  constantly  looking  after 
the  increase  of  the  congregation — the  custom  of  the  hou^e. 
Each  one  is  a  partner,  who  is  a  church  member,  a  society  vofun- 
ber,  or  a  regular  worshipper.  It  is  no  irreligious  or  worldly 
policy  for  such  to  try  in  every  proper  way  to  make  the  attend- 
ance large,  and  increasingly  so.  Invitations  are  to  be  given 
and  repeated,  as  at  the  marriage  feast ;  the  highways  and  hedges 
are  to  be  gleaned.  Men  are  to  be  compelled,  morally,  to  come 
in.     Attractions,  inducements  are  to  be  used,  as  honorable 
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meafls  in  an  honorable  business  to  gain  trade.  The  house  of  * 
God  should  be  as  much  a  business  concern  as  any  Christian  or 
human  institution,  or  corporation,  or  private  firm.  Practical 
piety,  religion,  means  work,  and  a  spiritual  company  or  house 
knows  nothing  of  dormant,  silent  partners.  The  zeal  of  the 
sjtore,  the  bank,  the  shop,  the  office,  must  be  given  to  the  meet- 
ing-house. 

c.  The  stranger  should  be  watched  for,  welcomed,  invited, 
and  retained  by  cordiality.  In  our  floating  population  few 
churches  live  and  grow  on  their  own  natural  increase.  Their 
strength  is  imported.  The  business  house  that  gets  no  new 
customers  goes  doWn,  becomes  fossil,  an  antiquity.  The  same  • 
of  a  church.  Moreover  it  is  of  the  highest  Christian  obligation 
thus  to  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature  coming  into  our 
daily  walks.  So  the  new  family,  boarder,  laborer  in  a  commu- 
nity, should  be  early  and  earnestly  and  frequently  invited  to  the 
house  of  God,  as  the  gate  of  heaven.    Courteous,  social  and 

^business  influences  should  be  freely  used.  And  there  is  no 
great  danger  of  overdoing  this  work.  One  may  use  as  much 
modesty  and  reserve  and  conscience  in  it  as  in  his  private  busi- 
ness— no  more.  If  men  say :  "  The  zeal  of  thy  meeting-house 
hath  eaten  thee  up,"  very  well,  they  said  the  same  of  David, 
and  of  our  Lord. 

d.  The  popularity  of  a  religious  business  house  must  be 
carefully  watched  and  defended.  Let  the  paper  of  any  com- 
mercial firm  be  slightly  questioned  to-morrow  on  State  Street,  and 
how  soon  the  firm  will  find  it  out,  and  if  possible,  make  things 
clear  and  safe.  The  children  of  this  world  are  wise  in  their 
generation.  Many  a  church  has  been  weakened,  and  its  light 
dimmed  by  idle'  rumors,  suspicions,  misapprehensions  and 
envious  <Tr  personal  misrepresentations.  It  is  something  about 
the  society  management,  or  the  choir,  or  the  pulpit,  or  about 
the  whole  body  by  an  outside  body.  Ordinarily  it  is  mistake  or 
mischief,  and  gives  good  occasion  for  every  member  to  exercise 
the  zeal  of  the  text.  Societies,  ministers,  choirs,  make  mis- 
takes, which  should  be  corrected  and  kept  secret  if  possible  from 
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the  hands  of  an  enemy.  But  manufactured  mischief  should  be 
made  to  return  upon  the  head  of  the  evil  man,  and  as  the 
Psalmist  says,  '^  his  violent  dealing  should  come  down  upon  his 
own  pate." 

e.  Mutual  gratification  in  the  enterprise  should  be  secured 
and  promoted.  Social  life  has  great  power  for  religion,  and 
social  grades  should  never  interfere  with  the  highest  prosperity 
of  a  church.  Within  the  church  they  should  not  be  recog- 
nized. Affability  with  the  lowly,  attention  extra  to  new  fami- 
lies and  strangers,  without  putting  them  on  a  long  social  quiur- 
antine,'no  fear  of  being  caught  by  the  Pharisees  among  Publicans 
and  sinners,  harmony  in  views  as  far  as  possible,  and  in  policy 
always  for  the  body,  ignoring  differences,  and  closing  up  over 
chilling  distances,  personal  sacrifices  of  .choice,  ease,  money, 
work  and  promotion  when  needful  for  the  common  good — 
these  things  will  unite  the  most  of  a  congregation  in  one  solid 
common  interest  for  the  growth  of  a  society. 

/.  Circumstances  should  be  used,  and  even  occasions  made 
to  enhance  the  thrift  of  the  house  of  God  as  a  business  house. 
The  same  things  in  the  same  order  through  an  age  will  ruin 
any  enterprise  in  these  times,  so  craving  change  and  excite- 
ment. Variation  in  policy  is  often  better  than  increase  of  cap- 
ital in  a  business.  For  the  success  of  the  thing  few  churches 
overdo  the  work  of  making  their  enterprise  known  and  popular. 
Talking  is  an  immense  power,  even  for  good,  and  in  a  religious 
firm.  Occasions  for  a  public  union  and  demonstration  are  ex- 
ceedingly serviceable,  as  anniversaries  of  organization,  building 
of  a  church,  chapel  or  parsonage,  clearing  off  a  debt,  commemo- 
ration of  marked  events  in  the  history  of  the  society,  et^  Oc- 
casions may  be  made  and  novelties  introduced.  The  temple 
and  synagogue  are  gone,  and  many  of  the  forms  of  early  Chris- 
tian worship.  With  us  new  times  invite  to  new  methods.  The 
time,  number  and  manner  of  church  services  we  must  change, 
without  change  of  spirit  and  aim,  to  keep  a  church  abreast  of 

the  times<    Beligion  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  antiquated 

♦ 

by  lingering  in  the  dress  and  carriage  of  a  past  eentury.    As 
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commerce,  the  trades  and  arts  and  social  life  have  new  methods 
for  old  aims,  so  it  must  be  with  the  church.  The  zeal  shown  in 
the  former,  should  be  thrown  with  all  its  warmth  into  the  latter. 
Our  discussion  of  this  theme,  The  House  of  Gk>d  a  Business 
House,  is  full  of  suggestions  to  all  who  would  be  workers 
together  with  (xod.  If  there  be  first  a  willmg  heart  it  will  not 
need  any  practical  remarks  or  personal  application. 
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LITEHARY  NOTICES. 

Commeniary  on  Jeremiah  tmd  the  JjamerUationa.  By  E.  Hen- 
derson, D.  D.  Andover :  Warren  F.  Draper.  Boston :  W.  H. 
HaUiday  &  Co.,  58  and 60  Comhill.  pp.314.   1868.  Price,  $3.00. 

Mr.  Draper  is  bringing  ministers  and  churcbes  under  great 
obligations  bv  the  valuable  and  timely  publications  which  he  is 
issuing  from  time  to  time.  The  critical  works  of  Ellicott,  and  the 
philological  and  exegetical  writings  of  Henderson  and  Murphy  are 
doing  their  ftdl  share  in  making  Andover  Hill  distinguished  either 
as  a  fountain,  or  a  .distributing  reservoir  of  Biblical  knowledge  and 
systematic  divinity. 

Those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  the  use  of  Henderson's 
"  Minor  Prophets,^  will  welcome  this- volume.  It  consists  of  a  new 
translation  of  the  writings  of  Jeremiah,  from  the  original  Hebrew, 
and  a  critical,  philological  and  exegetical  commentary.  The  design 
of  the  author  is  to  help  the  reader  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
prophet.  The  translation  and  the  arrangement  greatly  conduce  to 
this  end.  The  narrative  part  is  in  the  form  of  prose,  while  the 
poetic  portions  are  arranged  in  the  shape  of  verse.  In  this  way 
many  passages,  which  are  blind  to  the  reader  of  the  common  ver-  * 
sion,  become  plain.  There  is  a  wealth  of  divine  wisdom  and  beauty 
in  the  minor  prophets,  and  in  Jeremiah,  which  the  ordinary  reader 
of  the  Bible  has  no  conception  o^  but  which  can  be  readily  appre- 
tiiated  by  the  common  people  now,  as  it  was  in  ancient  times  by 
those  to  whom  these  prophets  spake.  The  first  thing  needed  is,  of 
course,  a  lucid  translation.  Next,  as  we  live  remote  from  the  time 
of  the'  writer,  there  must  be  brief  notes  in  reference  to  manners 
and  customs,  the  aspects  of  natiAre  in  the  East,  and  historical  events. 
Whatever  surrounds  the  reader  with  the  national  life  of  the  He- 
brews, enables  him  to  understand  the  sacred  writers.  In  addition, 
the  critical  student  needs  exegetical  helps  in  catching  the  #ense  of 
the  authors.  Dr.  Henderson  has  undertaken  to  meet  these  wants, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  and  has^succeeded  well. 

Those  ministers  who  are  in  the  habit  of  giving  brief  expositions 
of  the  prophetic  writings,  will  find  great  assistance  from  this  vol- 
ume. To  those  who  are  not  used  to  this  course,  we  can  testify 
from  experience,  that  they  have  yet  before  them  a  rich  field  for 
cultivation  in  behalf  of  their  hearers.  While  preparing  to  enlighten 
and  delight  their  people;  they  will  see  more  and  more  of  the 
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"  exceeding  riches  "  which  are  hidden  in  this  portion  of  the  word 
6f  God. 

Before  conclading,  we  wish  to  say  that  the  work  is  not  merely 
for  the  close  student  of  the  Scriptares.  The  translation  alone  will 
help  the  ofdinary  reader  of  the  Bibld  greatly,  and  by  consulting- 
this  version  with  the  incomparable  one  in  common  use,  he  cannot 
fail  to  get  a  better  knowledge  of  the  "  weeping  prophet.** 

The  following  translation  of  the  24th  chapter  is  appended  as  a 
specimen : —  , 

"Jehovah  showed  me,  and  behold,  two  baskets  of  figs,  placed 
before  the  temple  of  Jehovah.  The  one  basket  had  very  good  ^gs, 
like  the  first  ripe  figS ;  and  the  other  basket  had  very  bad  figs, 
which  could  not  be  eaten  for  badness.  And  Jehovah  said  to  me  : 
What  seest  thou,  Jeremiah  ?  And  I  said.  Figs ;  the  good  figs  very 
good,  and  the  bad  very  bad,  which  cannot  be  eaten  for  badness. 
Then  the  word  of  Jehovah  was  communicated  to  me,  saying  r 

Thus  saith  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel, 

Like  these  good  figs 

So  will  I  regard  the  captivity  of  Judah, 

Whom  I  have  sent  away  fi-om  this  place 

To  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans  for  their  good. 

For  I  will  set  mine  eye  upon  them  for  good. 

And  I  will  bring  them  back  to  this  land; 

And  will  build  them,  and  not  pull  them  down. 

And  plant  them,  and  not  pluck  them  up. 

And  I  will  give  them  a  heart  to  know  me, 

That  I  am  Jehovah, 

And  they  shall  *be  my  people. 

And  I,  I  will  be  their  God: 

When  they  shall  return  to  me  with  aU  their  heart. 
And  as  for  the  bad  figs'which  could  not  be  eaten  for  badness. 

Surely  thus  saith  Jehovah, 

So  will  I  give  up  Zedekiah,  king  of  Judah,  and  his  princes. 

And  the  residue  of  Jerusalem,  that  remain  in  this  land. 

And  those  who  dwell  in  the  ladd  of  Egypt; 

I  will  even  give  them  up  to  agitation  and  calamity. 

In  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth : 

For  a  reproach  and  a  proverb,  a  taunt  and  an  execration, 

In  all  the  places  whither  I  shall  drive  them; 

And  I  will  send  among  them 

The  sword,  the  famine,  and  the  pestilence. 

Till  they  be  consumed  firom  off  the  land, 

Which  I  gave  to  them  and  their  fathers." 

Modem  Mepreaentations  of  the  Life  of  JeeiLS,    By  Dr.  Ge&habd 
Uhlhorx.    Boston :  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  • 

Dr.  Uhlhom,  first  preacher  to  the  Court  of  Hanover,  delivered 
four  discourses  before  the  Evangelical  Union  on  the  representations 
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'  of  Jesus  as  made  by  Strauss,  Renan  and  Scbenkel,  and  was  re- 
quested to  give  them  to  the  press.  The  translation  was  made  by 
Charles  E.  Grinnel,  of  Lowell,  and  his  success,  in  one  regard  at 
least,  is  such  that  the  reader  would  scarcely  suspect  that  the  lec- 
.tures  were  delivered  in  a  foreign  language.  The  first  discourse 
takes  up  the  "  Life  of  Jesus,"  by  Benan,  and  the  second  the  "  Char- 
acter of  Jesus  portrayed,"  by  Scbenkel;  "A  New  Life  of  Jesus," 
by  Strauss.  The  author  appreciates  all  that  there  is  of  elegance 
and  learning  in  the  works  which  he  passes  in  review ;  at  the  same 
time,  he  handles  them  like  a  master.  Their  inconsistency  with 
each  other,  and  even  with  themselves,  are  made  apparent.  In  the 
third  discourse  the  origin  and  authorship  of  the  Gospels  are  consid- 
ered, and  the  Doctor  shows  that  all  the  more  recent  investigations, 
in  direct  refutation  of  the  pretensions  of  Parker,  Struss,  Baur  and 
otheES,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  three  first  Gospels  had  a  very 
early  origin, — "  to  mark  this  time  only  very  generally,  between  A. 
D.  60  and  75;"  that  is,  in  the  apostolic  age.  In  regard  to  the 
Gospel  by  John,  the  author  says :  "  The  result  of  our  investigation 
must  be  the  acknowledgment  that  there  is  no  want  of  external 
evidence  for  the  Gospel ;  that  it  is  as  well  authenticated  as  any 
other  writing  of  the  New  Testament." 

In  the  fourth  discourse,  the  subject  of  "  Miracles  "  comes  under 
consideration,  and  the  point  is  well  taken  that  disbelief  in  miracles 
has  its  root  in  atheism.  Discriminating  between  mere  wonders, 
providential  arrangements,  and  the  operations  of  the  Spirit,  he 
defines  a  miracle  as  follows :  '^  A  miracle  in  the  strictest  sense  exists 
only  when  things  occur  which  have  their  effective  cause,  not  in  the 
forces  of  earthly  nature,  but  in  a  direct  intervention  of  divine 
power,  of  God  himself  when  God  aids  without  the  medium  of 
created  means.  For  instance,  when  the  Lord  turns  water  into 
wine,  multiplies  the  loaves  in  the  wilderness,  raises  a  man  from  the 
dead,  these  are  miracles  in  the  strictest  and  most  correct  sense 
of  the  term."  It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  court 
preacher  at  Hanover  has  no  sjrmpathy  with  those  equivocal  defend- 
ers of  Christianity  who  explain  away  miracles,  nor  with  those  who 
deny  that  miracles  are  impossible.  The  tone  and  spirit  of  the  book 
are  as  satisfactory  as  the  matter  of  it.  The  author,  while  respect-  ^ 
ful  towards  the  assailants  of  the  Christian  system,  writes  like  a 
man  of  equal  or  superior  learning,  and  is  entirely  free  from  that 
overweening  respect  and  awe  which  some  of  our  scholars  feel  in  the 
presence  of  the  school  here  reviewed. 
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T?ie  Son  of  Man.    By  Thomas  Wiokks,  D.  D.    Boston:  Ameri-* 
can  Trafct  Society,  164  Tremont  Street. 

,  This  book  is  not  iikin  to  the  works  which  drew  so  much  attention 
a  year  or  two  since,  under  the  titles,  ^Ecce  Homo,"  and  '^ficce 
Deus,"  ^*  Dens  in  Homo."  The  author  is  a  believer  in  Jesus  as  the 
Son  of  Grod  and  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  has  devoted  himself 
to  presenting  his  divine  Lord  as  he  Is  revealed  to  us  in  the  Evangel- 
ists. He  has  not  sought  notoriety  by  novelties,  nor  has  his  work 
the  interest  which  many  find  in  semi-heretical  productions.  In 
forty-three  chapters,  of  convenient  length,  Dr.  W.  brings  before  his 
readers  the  acts  and  the  teaching  of  Christ.  He  has  ehosen  an  ex- 
cellent method  of  presenting  Christian  truth,  and  making  the  mind 
familiar  with  its  divine  author.  The  Tract  Society  has  done  well 
in  giving  to  the  public  a  work  so  well  adapted  to  do  good.  It  is 
issued  from  their  elegant  and  spacious  new  store  in  Tremont  Street, 
where,  we  understand,  the  demands  upon  their  booknshelves  are  in- 
creasing^ Their  efforts  to  provide  a  sound  and  elevated  Christian 
literature  are  deserving  of  still  better  success. 

lAfe  Bdow;  In  Seven  Poems.    New  York :   Hurd  &  Houghton. 
For  sale  by  Lee  &  Shepard. 

The  table  of  contents  n^y  awaken  curiosity.  Here*^  it  is :  "  The 
Scale,  Do;  Choosing,  Re;  Daring,  Mi*;  Doubting,  Fa;  Learning, 
Sol ;  Loving,  La;  Serving,  Si ;  Watching,  Do."  The  plot  is  laid  in 
a  country  village,  during  the  tune  of  our  recent  war.  An  aged 
author  and  reformer  dictated  the  different  poems,  which  relate  his 
own  personal  history  to  different  characters  in  the  village.  With- 
out expressing  any  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  poem,  we  commend 
the  spirit  of  these  closing  lines  to  all  battle-scarred  reformers : — 

"And  for  him  whose  watch  still  lengthens,  whatsoe'er  report  be 

brought. 
May  he  learn  to  wait,  and  doubt  not  of  the  glory  to  be  wrought; 
Thankful  for  all  wish,  and  action,  thought,  or  joy  or  misery. 
Life,  and  every  hope  which  lingers  that  the  life  may  honor  thee. 
Pardon  him  for  ways  that  wander,  and  for  words  that  are  not  wise. 
And  outweigh  by  contradiction  all  Thou  canst  not  authorize. 
Strengthen  him,  whatever  his  fortune,  ceasing  never  more  to  do. 
But  in  all  his  doing,  trusting  Thou  alone  to  work  the  true. 
Bide  with  him  when  danger  deepens,  proof  against  the  final  test,  • 
Looking  not  to  earth  beneath  him,  but  above,  for  all  his  rest 
Choosing,  daring,  doubting,  learning,  loving,  serving,  watching, 

then,  • 

When  shaU  come  the  great  Deliverer,  may  he  join  the  long  Amen.' 


N 
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Dictionary  of  the  Bihle.    By  Dr.  William  Smith. 

•  This  is  part  XTTT.  of  the  unabridged  edition,  edited  by  Prof. 
Hackett,  and  published  by  Hurd  &  Houghton.  -  The  work  can  T)e 
procured  of  H.  Vincent  Butler,  59  Washington  Street.  The  arti- 
cle entitled  "  Jesus  Christ,'*  fills  about  forty  pages.  That  on  Job 
and  the  Book  of  Job  takes  up  about  fifteen  pages,  and  was  written 
with  great  care.  The  conclusion  reached  in  regard  to  the  age  of 
the  book  is,  that  it  was  written  not  far  from  the  time  of  Moses. 
''It  may  be  regarded  as  a  settled  point  that  the  book  was^ written 
long  before  the  exile ;  while  there  is  absolutely  nothing  to  prove  a 
later  date  than  the  Pentateuch,  or  even  those  parts  of  the  Penta- 
teuch which  appear  to  belong  to  the  patriarchal  age." 

There  are  excellent  observations  on  the  design  and  teaching  of 
the  Book  of  Job,  which  will  assist  the  reader  in  reaching  sound  con- 
clusions. On  this  point  the  remark  may  be  ventured,  that  one 
great  fact  has  been  overlooked  by  most  writers.  The  theocratic 
system  of  the  Hebrews  and  the  moral  law  of  Gk)d  were  distinct. 
One  had  regard  to  the  government  of  the  Jewish  nation  as  a  nation, 
and  the  other .  to  the  government  of  moral  beings,  in  time  and 
eternity.  The  theocracy  was  maintained  by  rewards  and  punish- 
ments in  this  life.  It  had  a  tendency,  therefore,  to  beget  in  the 
minds  of  men  the  idea  that  a  'man's  condition  in  this  world  was 
the  measure  of  his  character.  iTiis  was  the  view  of  Job's  three 
friends.  Job  rejected  this  ancient  universalism,  and  coDtended  that 
his  friends  were  in  error,  but  perhaps  did  not  himself  thoroughly 
grasp  the  idea,  that  under  the  moral  government  of  God,  whose 
retributions  are  principally  in  eternity,  the  characters  of  men  were 
not  to  be  estimated  by  their  condition  in  this  life.  But  whether  he 
understood  the  matter  clearly  or  not,  the  effect  of  the  book  would 
be  to  correct  the  error  of  those  who  mistook  the  theocracy  for  the 
universal  government  of  God.  It  led  them  to  think  on  a  broader 
scale,  and  to  believe  that  a  man  was  to  be  judged  by  his  allotment 
in  another  sphere  of  existence.  Yiew^  in  this  light,  the  book  has 
an  important  place  in  the  scriptures,  and,  in  ancient  times,  when 
the  Jews  were  still  under  the  theocracy,  was  almost  indispensable. 

Reminiscences  of  European  Travel.    By  Andkew  P.  Pkabody. 
New  York :  Hurd  &  Houghton.  *  For  sale  by  Nichols  &  Noyes. 

Dr.  Peabody,  after  returning  from  Europe,  was  requested  to  de- 
liver a  course  of  lectures  before  the  Lowell  Institute,  "  on  what  he 
s^w"  while  abroad.  The  letters  to  his  family  were  put  into  the 
form  of  lectures,  and  are  now  published  in  a  neat  volume  of  medi- 
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um  Bize.  .The  author  journeyed  through  Great  Britain,  France, 
Switzerland,  Italy  and  -Germany,  and  had  an  open  eye  for  every- 
thing in  scenery,  architecture  and  ar^  and  a  mind  interested  in 
everything  that  can  attract  a  man  of  culture,  visiting  the  old  world 
from  the  new.  How  delightful  it  would  be  to  go  through  the  prin- 
cipal coimtries  of  Europe  with  such  a  companion !  The  next  best 
thing  is  to  follow  him  on  the  printed  page. 

Professor  Peabody  heard  some  of  the  celebrated  preachers  of 
England.  Of  those  in  the  national  church,  he  was  most  impressed 
by  the  evangelicals ;  but. the  greatest  pulpit  orators  he  found  among^ 
the  Dissenters.  He  speaks  of  a  discourse  by  Martineau,  of  "  extra- 
ordinafy  power  and  merit."  The  sermon  was  delivered  after  his 
rejection  as  a  candidate  for  a  professorship  in  the  London  Univer- 
sity, through  the  influence  of  the  disciples  of  Comte.  It  was  a 
"  profoundly  philosophical  vindication  of  the  Divine  Providence 
against  the  postulates  of  the  positive  philosophy.  With  the  phi- 
losophy there  ran  along  a  rich  vein  of  devout  sentiment,  so  that 
to  recipient  minds  there  was  edification  no  less  than  instruction." 
The  preachers,  however,  who  most  interested  our  autihor  were  Spur- 
geon  and  Newman  Hall.  Of  the  former  he  says :  "  Spurgeon  has  a 
physiognomy  full  of  strength  and  beauty.  The  ordinary  engrav- 
ings of  him  are  like  him,  yet  unlike.  They  give  him  a  somewhat 
coarse,  sensuous  look,  which  he  may  perhaps  have  when  his  features 
are  in  repose;  but  in  preaching,  his  countenance  is  radiant,  spiritual 
and  wonderfully  vivid  in  its  play  and  in  its  prompt  adaptation  to 
the  thought  he  utters.  His  voice  is  the  finest  I  ever  heard."  His 
notice  of  the  great  open-communion  Baptist  preacher,  concludes 
in  these  words :  "  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  is  now  exerting  a 
more  extended  influence  than  any  other  preacher  in  the  kingdom, 
and  is  second  to  none  among  the  moral  forces  in  the  great  me- 
tropolis." 

ft 

Plain  Thoughts  on  the  Art  of  Living.    By  Washington  Gladden'. 
Boston :  Ticknor  &  Fields. 

The  busy  and  flourishing  village  of  North  Adams  is  highly  favored 
in  having  among  its  oth.er  active  forces,  the  mind  and  heart  of  Rev. 
Washington  Gladden,  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church.  His 
thinking  and  his  sympathies  Are  felt  in  many  wavs  there  for  the 
intellectual  and  spiritual  elevation  of  the  community.  Havihg 
delivered  a  course  of  lectures  to  "  the  young  men  and  women  "  of 
the  place,  he  was  induced  to  rewrite  them  in  the  form  of  Essays,  in 
which  shape  they  appeared  in  the  "  Springfield  Republican,"  under 
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the  title,  "  rtain  Talk  with  Youug  Folks  in  a  Parson's  Study." 
The  publishers,  with  their  usual  sagacity,  have  put  them  into  a 
volume  of  convenient  size,,  and  sent  them  again  into  the  growing 
world  of  '*  Young  Folks,"  with  their  imprint.  Mr.  Gladden,  though 
he  speaks  plain  truths  in  a .  plain  way,  and  with  an  explicitness 
which  cannot  be  misunderstood,  is  not  a  cynical,  but  a  genial 
philosopher.  He  evidently  loves  the  young  people,  and  writes  to 
make  them  happy  and  wise.  Some  of  his  topics  are  "  Work  for 
Women,"  "  Dress,"  "  Mind  Culture,"  "  Success,"  "  Marriage,"  &c. 

In  the  chapter  on  "  Stealing  as  a  Fine  Art,"  he  exposes  some  of 
the  thousand  ways  by  which  society  is  pervaded  and  cursed  by  the  ^ 
spirit  of  lying  and  fraud.     Here  is  an  example : —  • 

"  A  young  man  in  a  wholesale  jewelry  store  in  New  York  was 
one  day  exhibiting  to  a  customer  an  assortment  of  rings.  '  How 
fine  are  these  ? '  asked  the  buyer.  '  Fourteen  carats,'  replied  the 
young  man.  The  rings  were  not  purchased.  After  the  customer 
had  gone,  one  of  the  proprietors  approached  the  clerk,  and  angrily 
asked  him  *  why  he  did  not  say  the  rings  were  sixteen  carats  fine.' 
'  Because  they  were  only  fourteen  carats,'  was  the  reply.  *  But  you 
know  that  we  always  sell  them  for  sixteen  carats,  said  the  mer- 
chant. *  I  did  not  know  it,'  replied  the  clerk,  *  and  I  will  not  do  it 
for  any  man.'  '  Nonsense  I '  answered  the  jeweller,  in  a  tone  of 
injured  innocence.  '  You  mustn't  be  so  scrupulous.  Such  trans- 
actions are  perfectly  right,  commercially  speaking.'  And  yet  this 
merchant  was,  and  is  to-day,  a  deacon  and  a  very  active  man  in 
one  of  the  largest  churches  of  Brooklyn.'    The  author  well  asks ; 

*  Can  anything  more  sadly  illustrate  the  corruptions  of  traffic  ? ' " 

The  following  beautiful  extract  is  from  the  chapter  on  marriage : 

"  No  other  event  of  your  lives  will  be  more  important  than  your 
marriage ;  all  I  ask  you  to  remember  is,  that  it  is  only  an  event  of 
life,  and  not  the  end  of  living.  What  I  desire  for  you  is,  that  you 
may  be  fitted  to  live  usefiiUy  and  happily  in  any  condition ;  so  that 
if  you  shall  be  called  to  live  in  wedlocK,  you  may  be  able  to  dis- 
charge nobly  all  the  duties  of  that  relation,  as  well  as  all  the  other 
duties  that  belong  to  the  most  fruitful  and  beautiful  life ;  and  so 
that  ifi  on  the  other  hand,  you  shall  be  called  to  live  singly,  your 
life  in  that  condition  may  not  be  aimless  and  inconsequent, — a 
melody  broken  off  at  its  sweetest  passage, — ^but  a  clear,  sweet,  com- 
•pleted  strain,  filling  the  hearts  of  all  who  hear  it  with  hope  and 
thankfulness." 

The  Translated  Prophet,    By  John  M.  Lowrie,  D.  D.,  author  of 

•  "  A  Week  with  Jesus,"  &c.    Pi*esbyterian  Board  of  Publication : 
Philadelphia. 

The  scenes  in  the  life  of  Elijah  are  presented,  in  this  book,  with 
vividness  and  accuracy.     The  volume  is  divided  into  nineteen 
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• 
chapters,  eacli  depicting  a  scene  in  the  prophet's  wonderful  experi- 
ence. It  is  comprised  in  three  hundred  and  twenty  12mo  pages, 
well  printed,  and  every  way  convenient  to  the  hand  and  the  eye. 
The  style  is  well  adapted  to  the  subject ;  clearf  neat,  compact  and 
readable.  The  Presbyterian  Board,  in  publishing  such  works,  is 
providing  for  the  wants  of  the  Christian  public,  and  supplying 
families  and  Sabbathnschool  libraries  with  a  literature  that  is 
greatly  needed.  It  helps  to  banish  the  mass  of  enfeebling  fiction 
so  abundant  of  late  years,  and  fill  the  place  with  reading  which  is 
improving  while  it  h61ds  the  attention  by  its  interest.  Those  who 
are  collecting  books,  either  for  Sabbath  schools  or  their  fiimilies, 
should  *not  fail  to  consult  the  catalogue  of  our  Presbyterian 
brethren. 

Familiar   Quotations,     By  John   Babtlett.*    Boston:   Little, 
Brown  &  Co. 

This  is  the  fifth  edition  of  a  work  well-known  and  highly  prized. 
It  is  enhanced  in  value  as  a  book  of  quotations  by  *^  being  an  at- 
tempt to  trace  to  their  source  passages  and  phrases  in  common 
use,"  inasmuch  as  we  feel  a  strong  curiosity  to  know  the  authors  of 
the  fine  sayings  which  tickle  the  fancy  or  awaken  thought.  The 
volume  is  crammed  with  the  choicest  thoughts  of  the  best  minds 
in  the  various  walks  of  literature.  It  has  been  sometimes  criti- 
cized on  account  of  its  omissions ;  but  surely,  no  man  would  ever 
attempt  to  compress  all  the  wit,  wisdom  and  beauty  of  quotable 
literature  into  one  duodecimo,  however  portly  and  solid.  Take  it 
for  what  it  is,  and  it  will  be  found  a  "  feast  of  nectared  sweets.'*. 
An  index  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages  makes  it 
available  aa  a  book  of  reference. 

From  Lee  &  Shepabd,  Boston. 

The  Pampas  and  Andes  is  the  title  of  a  book  which  describes  s 
^Hhousand  miles'  walk  across  South  America  and  the  Andes." 
The  author  is  Nathaniel  H.  Bishop,  who,  in  1854,  when  seventeen 
years  of  age,  started  jfrom  the  town  of  Medford,  on  his  voyages  and 
travels.  He  left  home  with  foily-five  dollars,  shipped  before  the 
mast  in  Boston,  and  sailed  for  the  La  Plata.  Arriving  there,* 
toughened  by  rough  usage,  he  staHed  across  the  continent  of  South 
America  on  foot.  He  describes  the  people,  the  face  of  nature,  and 
the  animal  creation.  Being  a  natural  philosopher,  by  nature,  noth- 
ing 'escaped  his  notice.  After  many  adventures  and  hardships,  he 
reached  the  coast  of  Chili,  where •  he  shipped  for  hon>e.  .He  came, 
as  he  went,  a  sailor  before  the  mast;  doubled  Cape  Horn,  and 
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arrived  safely  in  Boston,  with  fifty  dollars  in  his  pocket.  The 
story  of  such  a  genius  would  find  readers,  even  if  poorly  written ; 
but  Mr.  Bishop  writes  as  well  as  he  journeyed,  and  has  made  a 
very  entertidning  and  instructive  work. 

Changing  Base  tells  what  "Edward  Rice  Learnt  at  School."  It 
will  at  once  suggest  to  th^  reader,  "Tom  Brown,**  not  because  it  is 
an  imitation,  but  because  it  occupies  similar  ground.  It  is  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  William  Everett,  author  of  "  On  the  Cam,**  and  is 
not  inferior  in  interest  to  the  admired  works  of  Thomas  Hughes. 
Boys'  life  in  school,  when  well  told,  has  a  wonderful  fascination  for 
boys ;  and  not  for  them  only,  but  for  girls,  and  old  folks,  apd  the 
"dear  middle-aged  people."  To  all  such  this  book  is  cordially 
commended. 

The  Cross  and  Crown  Series  is  published  by  the  same  firm. 
These  handsome  volumes  are  put  up  in  a  box,  with  these  titles : 
" Life's  Morning,"  "Life's  Quiet  Hours,"  "Life's  Evening."  They 
are  among  the  finest  specimeps  of  printing  from  the  press  of  John 
Wilson  and  Co.,  on  beautifully  tinted  paper,  and  tastefrilly  bound. 
The  matter  is  strictly  religious  and  devotionaL  Such  works  carry 
a  blessing  into  all  households  wherever  they  are  welcomed. 

The  Dotty  Dimpk  Stories^  by  Sophie  May,  are  already  familiar 
friends  to  uncounted  thousands  of  children.  The  little  ones  com- 
ing forward,  who  have  not  yet  made  their  acquaintance,  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  pleasure  in  store  for  them.  "Dotty  Dimple 
at  Home,"  "  Out  West,"  and  "  At  Her  Grandmother's,"  is  equally 
bright  and  happy.  The  author  is  unsurpassed  in  her  line,  and  we 
trust  she  will  keep  on  writing,  while  all  the  happy  children  rise  up 
and  bless  her. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  Messrs.  Lee  and  Shepard  are  supplying 
the  demand  for  such  works  as  are  noticed  above.  They  are  all 
excellent  in  their  kind,  and  while  engaging  the  attention,  they  are 
healthful  in  tone  and  spirit. 

Three  Hundred  Years  Ago  /  or,  The  Martyr  of  Brentwood.  By 
W.  H.  6.  Kingston,  Esq.  Philadelphia:  Lutheran  Board  of 
Publication. 

The.  story  begins  in  1565,  when  bloody  Mary  was  queen  of  Eng- 
land, and  was  using  her  power  by  {putting  to  death  those  who  re- 
jected the  errors  of  popery  and  loved  the  word  of  God.  On  the 
26th  of  March,  William  Hunter,  for  his  faith  in  Christ,  was  burned, 
near  Brentwoo^  The  effect  on  many  minds  was  to  lead  them  to 
inquire  into  the  religion  which  enabled  him  to  meet  death  with 
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such  a  sweet  and  heroic  spirit.  The  writer  then  takes  up  the  story 
of  the  Clayton  family,  showing  how  they  suffered  for  their  fidelity 
to  Christ,  while  the  work  of  persecution  went  on,  till  the  sudden 
death  of  the  queen,  and  the  proclamation  of  Elizabeth,  set  multi- 
tudes at  liberty,  who  were  in  prison,  awaiting  a  cruel  death  at  the 
stake.  The  narrative  is  full  of  interest,, and  is  quite  instructive  in 
regard  to  the  early  period  of  the  reformation  in  England. 

From  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  PxMication. 

The  publications  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  are  uniformly  valu- 
able and  sound.    Among  the  more  recent  works  are  the  following. 

Vlrich  Zwingfley  the  Patriotic  Reformer :  A  History,  by  Rev. 
Wm.  M.  Blackburn,  gives  a  very  fair  narrative  of  the  Swiss  re- 
former's life,  and  a  more  favorable  estimate  of  his  relative  merits, 
than  is  found  in  the  celebrated  work  of  D'Aubigne.  Tliere  has  been 
a  disposition  among  Protestant  writers  to  measure  the  other  re- 
formers by  taking  Luther  as  a  standard ;  whereas  Zwingle  was 
more  scriptural  in  his  views  on  sotne  important  points,  and  was 
less  under  the  influence  of  prejudice.  The  story  of  Zwingle  is 
replete  with  interest,  from  his  birth  in  1484,  just  seven  weeks  after 
Luther  was  bom,  to  the  day  of  his  violent .  death  on  the  field  of 
Bremgarten. 

By  a  republication  of  James'  Earnest  Ministry^  with  an  Litro- 
duction  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Condit,  the  Board  have  rendered  a  good  ser- 
vice to  the  ministry  and  the  church.  To  an  American  audience, 
an  indispensat)le  requisite  in  a  public  speaker  is  earnestness.  There 
must  be  a  soul  behind  aU  his  words,  if  they  are  to  produce  much 
effect.  Especially  is  earnestness  demanded  of  a  ndnister,  because 
of  the  univei'sal  conviction  that  the  themes  of  the  Bible  are  of 
transcendent  importance.  We  should  be  glad  to  know  that  this  * 
volume  is  in  the  hands  of  all  the  young  ministers  ana  theological 
students  in  the  land. 

Work  for  all  and  Ways  of  Working,  by  Rev.  Charles  P.  Bush, 
D.  D.,  is  another  publication  of  the  Presbyterian  Board,  and  one 
which  ought  to  have  a  wide  circulation.  The  "  work  to  be  done  " 
is  among  the  "  outside  masses,"  who  habitually  "  neglect  the  sanc- 
tuary," or  are  "  votaries  of  false  religion."  The  work  of  evangel- 
izing this  vast  mass,  scattered  all  over  our  country,  in  New  Eng- 
land as  well  as  in  the  Middle  States,  the  South  and  the  West,  is  a 
duty,  and  "  the  duty  of  all  alike."  This  duty  is  pressed  closely 
upon  those  members  of  the  church  who  are  able,  ^ut  as  yet  unwil- 
ling to  co-operate.    It  is  a  blessing  to  every  one  engaged  in  this 
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work,  as  in  this  way  his  usefulness,  and  therefore  his  happiness,  is 
greatly  enhanced.  Different  methods  of  working,  by  lajTuen  and 
Christian  women,  are  suggested.  The  work  should  be  done,  not 
only  in  the  family,  the  Sabbath  school  and  the  meeting,  but  by  the 
"  wayside ; ""  and  by  "  good  books  "  as  well  as  by  voice  and  prayer. 
The  book  is  full  of  "  encouragements  to  work,^  and  illustrations  of 
the  way  to  work  successfully. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  many  writers  and  speakers  overstate 
the  amount  of  reli^ous  destitution  in  our  land.  This  is  done  with- 
out intent  to  mislead,  but  figures  are  caught  up  and  given  care- 
lessly, which  are  wide  of  the  truth.  Any  impression  which  is  pro- 
duced by  exaggeration,  is  sure  to  be  effaced,  when  the  exact  facts 
come  to  be  known.  Some  agents  of  religious  societies  fail  to  carry 
the  convictions  of  their  hearers,  bccsruse  they  indulge  in  wholesale 
statements.  Surely  there  is'  destitution  enough  without  magnify- 
ing it  for  the  sake  of  effect.  These  remarks  were  suggested  by 
certain  loose  statements  in  the  opening  chapter,  showing  the  great- 
ness of  the  work  to  be  done.  But  in  this  regard^  the  author  offends 
less  than  the  majority  who  write  on  such  subjects,  and  ought  per- 
haps to  be  commended  for  his  comparative  correctness.  With  this 
caveat,  we  heartily  commend  the  book  to  all  who  love  to  do  good, 
and  to  all  who  ought  to  be  engaged  in  the  good  work  of  leading 
their  Mends  and  fellow-men  to  the  Saviour. 

The  Do  Good  lAhrary  contains  "  Anna  Hand,"  "  Grandma  Fos- 
ter's Sunbeam,"  «  Little  Patience,"  "  Little  Helper,'i  "  Little  Dick 
Positive,"  «  Loitering  Linus,"  "  Maud's  Two  Homes,"  "  Milly,"  and 
"  Stupid  Sally."  Each  volume,  of  72  pages,.  12mo.,  has  two  illustra- 
tions. Price,  $3.00.  This  list  of  titles  will  give  some  idea  of  these 
juvenile  books.  They  are  well  printed,  bound  in  red  covers,  and 
put  up  neatly  in  a  paper  box.  The  children  in  any  household  would 
find  them  an  acquisition.  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  such  works 
are  getting  into  thousands  of  Sabbath  schools  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  families. 

Next  comes  a  "  Series  for  Youth,"  *in  blue,  red,  green  and  gold, 
under  the  following  titles:  "The  Governess  and  her  Pupils," 
"Nelly's  Neighbor  and  Other  Stories,"  "A  Gathered  Blossom," 
"Words  of  Truth  and  Love,"  by  Dr.  Plummer,  " Only  a  Child," 
and  "A  Little  Thing,"  by  Nellie  Grah&ie,  each  adorned  by  two 
neat  engravings. 

The  Promises  of  Ood,  considered  in  their  Nature,  Sources,  Cer- 
tainty, FreenesfJ,  Preciousness  and  Sanctifying  Power,  by  Dr.  E. 
C.  Wines,  is  well  adapted  to  support  the  believer  amid  all  the  trying 
experiences  of  life. 
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A  Book  about  JBoya:  by  A.  R.  Hops,  author  of  ^  A  Book  about 
Dominies."    Boston :  Roberts  Brothers.    1869.    pp.  247. 

Another  delightful  book  firom  Scotland  about  the  management  of 
boys  and  the  government  of  schools.  We  began  this  book  in  the 
middle,  and  were  struck  with  its  resemblance,  in  many  particularBy 
to  the  writings  of  another  genial  and  boy-loving  Scotchman,  D'Arcy 
W.  Thompson.  Turning  to  the  preface,  however,  we  found  the 
author  acknowledged  the  res^oiblance,  and  aceordingly  were  free 
to  accept  his  statement  that  ^^  my  manuscript  was  in  the  publishei'a 
hands  before  the  appearance  of  *  Wayside  Thou^ts.'"  Still,  the 
book  is  no  lest)  welcome  on  account  of  its  suggesting  others.  The 
author  is  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  his  subject  and  has 
produced  a  profitable  and  interesting  woric  Schoolmasters,  and 
indeed  all  Tovers  of  boys,  will*  return  thanks  to  Roberts  Brothers, 
for  this  handsome  reprint,  and  hope  soon  to  see  a  oc^y  of  Mr. 
Hope's  book  ^  About  Dominies.*' 

What  Answer  f  by  Aitna  K  Dicsassoisf^  'BoBtoa :  Ticknor  and 
Fields.    1868.    pp.801. 

Whoever  omits  reading  this  book  because  of  unfavorable  news- 
paper criticisms,  will  lose  the  reading  of  one  of  the  best  contribu- 
tions to  the  cause  of  freedom  that  has,  for  a  long  time,  appeared. 
The  book  has  real  merit.  Its  vigor  and  fire  are  a  fine  contrast  to 
the  unmeaning  platitudes  of  piles  of  books  lying  on  the  shelves  of 
any  bookstore.  We  like  this  book  because  it  is  earnest  and  truth- 
ful, and  boldly  presents  the  cause  of  truth,  honor  and  God,  against 
prejudice,  ingratitude  and  caste.    - 

Little  Women;  or  Meg,  Jo,  Beth  and  Amy.  By  IjOXjjba  M. 
Alcott.  Illustrated  by  May  Alcott.  Boston :  Roberts  Broth^s. 
pp.  341. 

This  is  a  girl's  book,  and  a  charming  one.    It  is  remarkable  for 

its  naturalness.    The  characters  are  real  ones,  and  they  talk  in  a 

natural  way.    It  is  a  delightfrl  picture  of  a  hi^py  family,  made 

happy  by  a  sensible  mother  teaching  her  children  how  to  have  a 

good  time  at  home.  ' 

JSino  to  Conquer.;  or  AUen  Ware.    pp.  297. 

Tom  and  Sarah  Neah    pp.  251. 
Jem  Morrison,    pp.  207.  ^ 
JSdna  WiUis.    pp.  144. 

Grace  Rochis  Legacy. '  pp.  108. 
By  James  S.  Culxton.    Philadelphia. 

All  good  books,  and  safe  for  Christian  people  to  put  in  the  hands 
of  their  children.    "  How  to  Conquer  "  is  a  good  temperance  tale. 
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Smoking  ctnd  Drinking.    By  James  Paetoit.    Boston :   Ticknor 
&  Fields. 

This  little  Tolnme  is  made  up  of  three  of  Parton^s  articles  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly,  entitled,  "Does  it  Pay  to  Smoke?"  "Will  the 
Coming  Man  drink  Wine?"  and  "Inebriate  Asylums,  and  a  Visit 
to  One"  They  hare  been*  widely  read  in  the  Atlantic,  and  will 
find  new  readers  in  this  fonn.  Parton  is  sure  to  get  a  hearing,  and 
we  are  glad  he  writes  in  the  interest  of  temperance  and  good 
morals.  Though  he  is  one  of  those  \^ters  who  make  no  appeal 
to  the  moral  sense,  and  seems  to  hare  no  conscience,  yet  he  may 
be  all  the  more  influential  with  a  certain  class,  in  inducing  them  to 
abandon  bad  habits.  As  usual,  he  takes  pains  to  show  his  utter 
flcom  ef  Evangelical  reli^on,  which,  we  submit,  is  quite  useless, 
anless  as  a  pepper-corn  tribute  to  prove  his  continued  allegiance  to 
the  deyiL 

The  Atlantic  Almanac^  1869.    Edited  by  Do]!Tau>  6.  Mitchell. 
Boston :  Ticknor  &  Fields. 

The  only  objection  to  this  annual  is,  that  it  is  too  good.  The 
illustrations  and  the  printing  are  in  the  best  style,  and  the  contents 
are  by  some  of  our  best  writers.  The  editorship  of  Mr.  Mitchell 
is  a  guaranty  that  everything  is  in  excellent  taste.  There  are  four 
colored  pictures  of  the  seasons. 

The  Congregational  JPolity^  as  taught  in  the  Word  of  God.    By 
Rev.  Wm.  H.  Wildeb.    Rochester:  E.  Darrow  &  Bro. 

Tins  is  a  little  pamphlet  of  twenty-four  pages,  by  a  thorough 
Ck>ngregatk>nali8t,  who  has  had  great  experience  as  a  minister.  It 
is  recommended  by  the  Ontario,  N.  T.,  Association,  before  which 
body  it  was  read.  It  treats  of  churches,  their  organization,  officers 
and  fellowship,  and  of  councils.  The  Bible  ^  is  held  to  be  the  only 
sufficient  and  infallible  rule  for  the  direction  of  the  churches  in 
matters  of  faith  and  practice.  This  is  the  true  ground,  and  when 
the  church  comes  back  to  this  conviction,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
Congregational  way  is  the  only  scriptural  system.  Mr.  Wilder 
also  holds  that  the  "plenitude  of  power  for  government  is.lodged 
with  the  brotherhood  of  the  church."  At  the  same  time  he  en- 
forces the  duty  and  advantage  of  the  fellowship  of  the  churches. 
This  little  manual  would  be  a  great  convenience  to  the  lay  mem- 
bers of  our  churches,  and  we  wish  there  were  some  means  of  giving 
it  a  wide  circulation. 
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77ie  Woodbine  Series  is  from  the  prolific  pen  of  Mrs.  Madeline 
Leslie,  and  published  by  A.  F.  Graves,  Comhill.  One  volume  of 
the  series  is  entitled,  "  The  Grovemor^s  Pardon,  or.  The  Bridge  of 
Sighs."  The  facts  related  in  it  were  gathered  during  visits  made 
to  various  prisons  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  arid  are  here 
woven  together  with  all  the  skill  for  which  the  author  is  so  well 
and  favorably  known.  The  narrative  is  borne  along  by  a  fervid 
style  and  a  sustained  interest  to  the  close^  The  conclusion  reached 
is,  not  only  that  "  The  way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard,**  but  also, 
that  "  Whoso  confesseth  and  forsaketh  his  sbis  shall  have  mercy.** 

The  Human  Intellect,    By  Noah  Porter,  D.   D.    New  York: 
Charles  Scribner  &  Co.     For  sale  by  Lee  &  Shepard. 

This  work  will  be  welcomed  by  the  thinking  world.  The  author 
has  been,  for  many  years.  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  and  Meta- 
physics in  Yale  College,  and  probably  no  man  in  the  country  is 
better  qualified,  by  natural  predilection  and  by  long  study,  to  write 
satisfactorily  upon  the  subject  of  this  volume.  The  main  treatise 
is  preceded  by  an  "  Introduction  upon  Psychology  and  the  Soul,** 
filling  nearly  sixty  pages.  We  learn  from  the  Prefece,  that  the 
work  was  prepared  in  the  first  place,  as  a  text-book  for  colleges  and 
higher  schools,  and  that  it  was  designed  also  as  a  manual  for  more 
advanced  students  of  psychology  and  speculative  philosophy-  It 
was  hoped  farther,  that  some  of  the  many  readers  and  thinkers 
who  wish  to  form  intelligent  opinions  in  respect  to  the  nature  and 
limits  of  human  knowledge,  would  give  it  a  place  in  their  libraries. 
This  hope  will  not  be  disappointed.  There  is  a  growing  taste  for 
studies  of  this  nature.  Besides  this,  thc^T^Titipgs  of  the  schools  of 
Comte  and  of  Mill,  have  compelled  this  generation  to  search  anew 
and  for  themselves  into  the  foundation  of  things.  There  is  a 
necessity,  therefore,  that  all  people  of  intelligence'  should  become 
somewhat  familiar  with  works  of  the  kind  before  us.  If,  therefore, 
a  treatise  on  psychology  and  the  human  intellect  is  at  all  readable, 
it  wiU  be  read.  And  here  we  come  to  one  of  the  special  merits  of 
Professor  Portcr^s  volume.  It  treats  of  the  piofoundest  subjects  in 
an  interesting  manner.  With  a  fulness  of  knowledge  scarcely 
second  to  that  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  and  close,  severe  thinking, 
there  is  a  lucid  order  and  beauty  of  style  which  fix  the  attention. 

Publicationz  of  J,  JP.  SkeUy  and  Co. 

Messrs  Lothrop  and  Kemp,  at  38  Comhill,  keep  the  publications 
of  the  above  firm.  Of  these  we  have  examined  "  Hugh  Wynford, 
or  The  Cousin's  Revenge,"  "Ursula's  Girlhood,"  "  Charley  Watson, 
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the  Dtonkard's  little  Son,"  "  Grandma^s  Wardrobe,'*  "  The  little 
Slate  Picker.^  In  style  and  illastrations  they  compare  well  with 
the  pubUcations  with  which  the  booksellers  are  now  supplying  the 
rising  generation.  Those  who  are  looking  for  books  for  the  young 
may  be  assured  that  these  volumes  inculcate  lessons  of  honesty, 
temperance  and  piety  in  a  pleasant  and  interesting  way>  The  illus- 
trations, in  general,  are  better  in  execution  than  design.  What 
child,  for  example,  cares  to  see  the  picture  of  a  boy  washing  his 
feet,  or  of  a  man  holding  a  funnel  under  a  spout  ?  This  criticism 
does  not  apply  spedally  to  the  books  under  notice.  A  vast  amount 
of  skill  is  wasted  in  making  pictures  of  little  worth. 

Hie  Cheat  JExhibition ;  with  Continental  Sketches,  Practical  and 
Humorous.  By  Howasd  Payson  Abkold,  author  of  ^^  European 
Mosaic."  New  York :  Hurd  &  Houghton.  Boston:  for  sale  by 
Nichols  &  Noyes.    pp.486.    1868. 

Mr.  Arnold,  though  a  young  attorney,  is  a  traveller  of  some 
celebrity,  as  well  as  a  popular  author.  His  spicy  letters,  specially 
from  Glermany,  in  the  '^Boston  Recorder,"  made  him  so  generally 
known  that  any  book  stamped  with  his  name  and  style  must  find 
hosts  of  readers,  and  all  the  more  so  for  the  fair  type  and  elegant 
appearance  of  Hurd  &  Houghton's  books.  The  twenty-three 
subjects  treated  here  are  just  the  ones  to  be  made  profitable  and 
attractive  by  this  authoi's  sketchy  pen.  They  are  such  as  these : 
Transitory  Horrors ;  The  Chinese  in  Paris ;  Batty  and  the  Beasts ; 
Paris  and  the  Muses;  The  Furka  Pass  and  the  Rhone  Glacier; 
Glentle  Dullness  at  Dinner;  Zermatt;  Mount  Blank;  Autumn  in 
Piedmont,  &c.,  &c. 

Xettere  from  Eden ;  or  Reminiscences  of  Missionary  life  in  the 
«East.  By  Rev.  C.  H.  Wheelbb,  Missionary  in  Eastern  Turkey. 
Boston :  American  Tract  Society,  28  Comhill.    pp.  482.    1868. 

Interest  in  missionary  work  is  likely  to  be  excited  and  quickened 
by  such  reading  as  this  on  the  part  of  the  young.  There  is  here 
much  interesting  recital  of  missionary  experience  and  incidents, 
and  considerable  information  and  some  profitable  speculation  and 
suggestions  are  given.  The  engravings  aid  in  setting  forth  the 
appearance,  manners  and  customs  of  the  Turks  and  other  orientals. 
Some  of  the  subjects  are :  The  Location  of  the  G^den  of  Eden ; 
Modes  of  Burial ;  Ice  Cave ;  Mohammedanism ;  Missionary  Tours, 
&c.,  <&c. 

VOL.  vm.— NO.  xuv.  46 
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The  Bible  Mule  of  Temperance.    By  Gbobge  Dufeteld,  D.  D. 

Scriptural  Claims  of  Total  Abstinenc.  By  "N^vhlls  Hall,  LL.  B. 

Andrew  Douglass. 

Temperance  TVacts. 

These  four  smallish  books  are  issued  by  the  Kational  Teniper- 
ance  Society  and  Publication  House,  New  York,  J.  1^.  Steams, 
Agent,  172  William  Street.  They  should  be  in  every  library,  and 
the  first  two  should  be  freely  circulated  in  all  Sabbath  sdiools. 
We  think  Dr.  Duffield's  position,  of  a  radical  difference  made  in 
the  Scriptures  between  fermented  and  unfermented  wine,  cannot 
be  overthrown,  and  is  highly  important  in  these  days.  Temperance 
Tracts  are  lively  reading  and  Ml  of  facts,  while  Andrew  Douglass 
is  a  story  of  the  sorrows  of  a  family,  caused  by  intemperance,  which 
will  start  the  tears  to  any  eyes  that  wUl  peruse  it. 
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Tbb  QtiAKEBs,  &c.  Some  points  in  ancient  New  England  his- 
tory have  a  new  handling  in  literary  circles.  The  Edinburgh 
Meview  has  tried  its  hand  on  the  Salem  Witchcraft, — (albeit 
blundering  at  the  outset,  in  calling  Salem  "  the  chosen  habitation  of 
the  Pilgrim  Fathei's,") — apropos  of  last  year's  new  edition  of  Mr. 
Upham's  book  on  the  subject,  Mr.  LoweU  has  done  the  same  thing 
in  the  North  American  Review^  and  Prof.  Longfellow  takes  Witch- 
craft and  the  Quakers  as  themes  for  his  '<  New  England  Tragedies." 
A  little  old  fragment  of  a  book  is  recalled  to  mind  thereby,  which 
came  by  chance  to  our  hand  years  ago— (the  West  sometimes  floats 
such  wai&  into  sight) — ^which  contains  a  collection  of  the  dying 
exmerience  and  words  of  Quakers,  some  of  whom  suffered  grievous 
persecutions.  It  is  part  of  a  12mo  volume  of  208  pages,  some  leaves 
lost  in  the  middle  and  at  the  beginning,  and  the  Preface  imperfect 
also.  The  story  of  James  Pamel  is  first  given,  then  that  of  Mar- 
maduke  Stevenson  and  William  Bobinson,  &c.,  &c.  The  Table  of 
Contents  has  fifty-seven  names ;  among  them  George  Fox,  William 
Ledra,  Mary  Dyar,  (of  Rhode  Island,)  the  wife  and  son  of  William 
Penn,  &c.,  &c.  A  few  pages  of  a  similar  volume,  with  Preface  by 
"Christopher  Meidel,"  are  bound  with  it.  The  word  "Piety'* 
occurs  at  the  bottom  of  each  preface,  evidently  connected  with 
something  on  the  next  page  (lost),  and  the  book  is  probably  John 
Tomkins's  "Piety  pbomoted  in  a  collection  of  the  Dying  Sayings 
of  Quakers.  12mo.  London,  1703."  (Catal.  Brit.  Museum.) 
Also  enlarged  into  3  vols.,  8vo,  and  re-published,  London,  1789. 
(Catal.  Bodl.  Library.)  The  name,  "John  Tomkins"  appears  at  the 
foot  of  the  first  Preface. 

We  shall  be  uncultivated  enough  to  say  that  our  rude  little 
Quaker  fragment  has  impressed  us  more  than  the  numbers  of  the 
poet  or  the  pages  of  the  reviewers  and  the  historian,  with  the 
wrongs  of  these  simple  and  devout  souls.  Dean  Alford,  in  "  Oood 
Worda^  reports  this  shrewd  observation  made  to  him  by  an  Ameri- 
can missionary  bishop,  present  at  the  Pan-Anglican  Synod :  "  You 
are  here  too  civilized  by  half;  you  want  some  good  honest  barba- 
rism put  into  you,  and  you  would  get  along  a  vast  deal  better." 
We  know  it  is  barbarism  (at  "  the  Hub  ")  not  to  derive  our  interest 
in  these  old  things  second  hand  from  Lowell  and  Longfellow,  and 
to  take  it  first  hand  instead,  from  the  early  sources ;  but  we  cannot 
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help  it.  The  little  "  tragedy  "  of  John  Endicott  seems  tame  beside 
these  old  records,  with  their  strange  mixture  of  meek  patience  and 
oppugnant  stubbornness,  of  quiet  sufferance  of  the  will  of  God  and 
fanatical  interpretations  of  particular  impressions  of  that  wiU,  of 
spiritual  gentleness  and  outward  indecorum  before  magistrates  and 
in  places  of  worship,  of  holy  appreciation  of  the  word  and  spirit  of 
our  Lord,  and  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  common  courtesies  of  life. 
The  poet  does  not  conceal  the  side  of  weakness  and  delusion  in 
Quaker  character,  and  he  hardly  reaches  its  devotional  fervor.  He 
weaves,  too,  threads  of  the  tender  passion  into  his  "  New  England 
Tragedy"  which  the  old  books  knew  nothing  of;  though  they  dis- 
close domestic  and  wifely  love,  strong  and  sweet.  The  poem  will 
create  more  human  interest  in  the  Quakers  than  the  old  sources, 
but  these  beget  more  religious  sympathy  with  them  (and  less) — 
while  some  of  their  punishments,  especially  those  suffered  in 
England,  remind  one  painfully  of  Andersonville  and  libby  pridcf . 

We  are  instructed,  but  not  surprised,  by  noticing  that  many  of 
these  Quakers  regarded  themselves  as  living  without  sin.  They 
were  the  Perfectionists  of  our  Colonial  History.  And  it  is  notice- 
able how  they  attempt  to  stigmatize  an  anti-priesthood  ministry  as 
^^  priests,"  just  as  Mr.  Garrison  and  the  Comeouters  have  done  in 
our  own  day. 

The  readers  of  the  "New  England  Tragedies'*  may  need  to  be 
reminded  that  still  greater  severities  were  visited  upon  Quakers 
and  witches  elsewhere  than  in  the  American  colonies.  We  fear 
some  will  overlook  the  concluding  lines  of  the  Prologue  to  ^  Giles 
Corey  of  the  Salem  Farms  " : — 

"  And  ye  who  listen  to  the  Tale  of  Woe, 
Be  not  too  swift  in  casting  the  first  stone, 
Nor  think  New  England  bears  the  guilt  alone. 
This  sudden  burst  of  wickedness  and  crime 
Was  but  the  common  madness  of  the  time. 
When  in  all  lands  that  lie  within  the  sound 
Of  Sabbath  bells,  a  witch  was  burned  or  drowned." 

Mr.  Longfellow  lays  his  scene  in  1692.  Ten  years  before,  the  last 
hanging  for  witchcraft  occurred  in  England, — Susan  Edwards, 
Mary  Trembles  and  Temperance  Lloyd  being  hanged  at  Exeter. 
But  in  the  next  century  there  were  barbarously  cruel  proceedings, 
which  brought  about  the  abolition  (9th  Act  of  Geoige  H.)  of  the 
Act  of  James  L,  passed  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  (1603,)  under 
which  executions  had  been  promoted  by  such  men  as  Fairfax,  the 
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translator  of  Tasso,  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  Dr.  Calamy  and  Richard 
Baxter.  Butler*s  Hudibras  (part  2,  canto  3,)  alludes  to  these  laws. 
The  older  statutes,  (and  milder,)  ran  back  to  1562  and  1541.  Even 
earlier  than  this,  trials  and  executions  took  place  in  Scotland,  the 
latest  occurring  thirty  years  later  than  those  of  New  England,  viz., 
1722.  Down  to  1672  such  proceedings  took  place  in  Sweden,  and 
were  frequent  in  Prance,  the  last  one  being  that  year  arrested  by  an 
order  from  Louis  XTV.  At  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  and  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  witch-accusations  were  conunon 
things  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  a  Roman  Pontiff  intro- 
duced the  bloody  enormities  that  spread  so  widely,  by  a  Papal  Bull, 
anting  inquisitors  with  power  to  "  convict,  imprison  and  punish." 
(Innocent  VIII.,  1484-92.)  "About  1515  five  hundred  persons 
were  executed  at  Greneva,  under  the  character  of  *  Protestant 
witches ;  *  from  which  we  may  suppose  many  suffered  for  heresy. 
Forty-eight  witches  were  burned  at  Ravensburgh  within  four  years, 
as  Hutchison  reports,  on  the  authority  of  Mengho,  the  author  of  the 
^  Malleus  Maleficarum.'  In  Lorraine,  the  learned  inquisitor  Remi- 
gius  boasts  that  he  put  to  death  nine  hundred  people  in  fifteen 
years.  As  many  were  banished  from  that  country ;  so  that  whole 
towns  were  on  the  point  of  becoming  desolate.  In  1524  a  thou- 
sand persons  were  put  to  death  in  one  year  at  Como,  in  Italy,  and 
about  one  hundred  a  year  every  year  after  for  several  years."  This 
quotation  is  from  a  book  once  so  common  as  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
Letters  on  Demonology  and  Witchcraft.  With  his  bitter  prejudices 
against  Covenanters,  et  id  genus  omne^  Scott  aflirms  that  "  wher- 
ever the  Calvinist  interest  became  predominant  in  Britain  a  general 
persecution  of  sorcerers  and  witches  seemed  to  take  place  of  con- 
sequence.** Tet  he  admits  elsewhere  that  the  spirit  of  lenity 
at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  "the  result  of  the 
peculiar  principles  of  Independents,"  and  while  condemning  them 
as  the  mildest  and  loosest  of  heretics,  he  traces  to  them  "  a  degree 
of  general  toleration  which  was  at  that  time  unknown  to  any  other 
Christian  establishment."  "The  Independents,  when  under  Crom- 
well they  attained  a  supremacy  over  the  Presbyterians,  who  to  a 
certain  point  had  been  their  allies,  were  disposed  to  counteract  the 
violence  of  proceedings  under  pretence  of  witchcraft."  And  the 
Quakers  who  interrupted  divine  service  and  walked  the  streets  of 
the  colonies  naked,  would  have  &red  harder  anywhere  else  than  in 
New  England, 
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Me.  Bescheb's  Expekiencb  in  Boston. — ^A  letter  from  New 
York  to  one  of  the  Boston  dailies,  refers  to  the  fact  that  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  had  been  spending  a  week  in  the  **Hub,"  and  ^ves, 
in  brie^  his  impression  in  regard  to  the  state  of  reli^on  in  certain 
circles.  The  writer  says  that  he  went  into  his  Friday  evening 
meeting,  ^  and  paid  his  addresses  to  the  spirit  of  unbelief  which  he 
fomid"in  the  Puritan  city.  He  spoke  of  the  ^^  attempt  to  level 
the  Saviour  to  the  rank  of  a  mere  man,  and  an  average  man  at 
that."  He  contrasted  the  "  cold,  frigid,  intellectual  views  of  the 
Saviour,  with  the  warm,  glowing  and  attractive  representations  of 
the  Gospel."  He  attributed  the  "icy  unbelief  of  New  England  to 
the  dead  Calvinistic  Orthodoxy  of  past  ages." 

Making  suitable  allowance  for  any  inaccuracies  which  may  have 

crept  into  the  above  report  of  Mr.  Beecher^s  remarks,  it  may  be 

taken  as  substantially  true,  since  it  agrees  so  well  with  what  might 

t  be  expected  from  that  source.    On  this  supposition  a  remark  or 

two  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

The  question  comes  up,  how  it  happened  that  Mr.  Beecher 
carried  from  Boston  such  painful  impressions.  It  cannot  be  that 
he  was  unable  to  find  here  at  least  some  intelligent  men  and 
women,  who  would  sympathize  with  him  in  honoring  their  Saviour. 
Boston  is  not  wholly  given  up  to  infidelity,  though  its  abettors  are 
in  the  habit  of  claiming  all  the  scholarship  and  taste  that  are  to  be 
found  here.  It  is  just  possible  that  Mr.  Beecher  rather  liked  the 
company  which  seems  to  have  monopolized  his  attention.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  when  he  first  went  to  Europe,  in  the  time  of 
the  rebellion,  he  did  not  find  any  friends  of  the  United  States  in 
that  country.  Somehow  it  happened  that  all  the  hotels  and  places 
of  resort  which  he  frequented  were  filled  with  rebels  or  their 
British  sympathizers.  He  w,ent  off  to  the  Continent  full  of  indig- 
nation, and  wrote  home  that  our  friends  in  the  old  country  were 
hard  to  find.  When  he  returned  to  London,  the  English  sup- 
porters of  the  cause  of  the  Union  sought  him  out,  engaged  him  to 
lecture  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  enabled  him  to  learn 
the  real  state  of  public  opinion.  Very  soon  word  came  home  that 
Mr.  Beecher  found  the  majority  of  Englishmen  on  our  side.  Cir- 
cumstances compelled  him  to  associate  for  awhile  with  the  moral 
and  religious  leaders  of  the  liberal  and  evangelical  parties,  and  the 
effect  was  wholesome.  Let  the  good  people  of  Boston  take  the 
hint,  and  the  next  time  the  pastor  of  Plymouth  Church  appears  in 
this  region,  constrain  him  to  abide  with  tJiem  a  few  days.    Then 
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he  will  go  home  rejoicing  that  there  is  some  faith  in  Chiifit  still  in 
exercise  in  the  capital  of  New  England. 

But  another  remark  is  suggested  by  the  above  extract.  It  is, 
that  the  style  of  thinking  and  the  tone  of  conversation  in  certain 
drcles  in  this  city  is  most  intensely  anti-chiistian.  The  evidence 
from  various  sources  is  conclusive  that  no  book  is  treated  with  such 
hatred  and  despite  as  the  Bible.  The  idea  that  Christ  is  divine,  in 
any  sense,  is  treated  with  scorn.  He  is  not  allowed  to  have  ken 
even  a  perfect  man.  It  is  told  of  a  certain  club,  that  its  tone  of 
remark  was  so  fiercely  hostile  to  the  Scriptures  and  the  Grospel,  that 
a  mere  man  of  the  world,  who  happened  to  be  present  on  one 
occasion,  was  forced,  by  a  sense  of  fairness,  to  take  up  the  defence 
of  the  Christian  religion.  And  this  is  true,  not  of  the  denizens  of 
the  lowest  haunts  of  vice,  but  in  regard  to  some  of  the  most  highly 
educated  amongst  us.  Men  who  are  called  ministers  are  found  in 
their  ranks.  K  Mr.  Beecher  chooses  to  associate  with  such  on 
familiar  terms,  he  must  expect  to  hear  what  they  have  to  say.  It 
is  gratifying  to  know  that  his  moral  sense  was  shocked  by  such 
utterances. 

But  again,  was  it  quite  fair  and  magnanimous  for  Mr.  Beecher  to 
charge  all  the  bald  and  mean  infidelity  of  certain  cultivated  minds 
among  us,  to  the  '^dead  Calvinistic  Orthodoxy  of  past  ages?" 
Our  fathers,  in  spite  of  their  goodness,  had  sins  enough  of  their 
own  to  answer  for,  without  having  the  iniquities  of  modem  infidels 
bound  upon  their  heads.  Moreover,  they  have  enemies  enough, 
who,  while  reaping  the  firuit  of  their  toUs  and  sufferings,  malign 
their  memory.  There  was  no  need  of  Mr.  Beecher's  joining  this 
party  in  casting  a  slur  upon  the  worthy  men  of  former  generations. 
As  it  is  unfair  for  historians  to  excuse  the  godless  generation  in  the 
time  of  Charles  11.,  by  laying  their  profligacy  to  the  strictness  of 
Puritan  manners,  so  it  is  neither  true  nor  fair  to  tax  our  pious 
fathers  with  the  graceless  liberalism  of  the  present  day.  It  is  more 
reasonable  and  scriptural  to  ascribe  it  to  that  hatred  of  the  truth 
and  that  dread  of  the  light  which  Christ  detected  in  his  maligners 
when  he  was  upon  the  earth.  His  divine  character  is  unchanged; 
his  claims  are  the  same  J  and  his  enemies,  then  and  now,  constitute 
one  great  party.  They  crucified  him;  these  strive  to  degrade  his 
name  and  memory. 

The  Election  Satispactobt.  The  great  campaign  has  closed, 
and  the  extent  of  the  victory  to  the  cause  of  humanity  is  being 
reported  as  we  go  to  press.    That  we  have  passed  safely  through 
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fio  important  a  crisis  in  our  history  as  a  nation,  is  cause  for  devont 
thanksgiving  to  the  God  of  our  Fathers.  There  will  be  peace  in- 
stead of  war;  reconstmction  will  be  completed;  oppression  and 
murder  will  cease  at  the  South ;  our  whole  country  will  be  unified ; 
our  financial  credit  abroad  will  strengthen  with  the  increase  of 
business  and  prosperity ;  and  our  bonds  and  currency  will  approach 
nearer  to  the  value  of  gold,  thus  taking  away  all  motive  for  repu- 
diatibn  and  political  agitation  in  this  dishonest  and  ruinous  direction. 
We  are  particularly  well  satisfied  with  the  election  in  Massachu- 
setts, inasmuch  as  it  utterly  routs  the  reeling,  confused  masses  of 
Idoense,  and  brings  back  upon  the  field  the  victorious  and  invigo- 
rated hosts  of  Prohibition.  The  sober  second  thought  of  the  people 
has  revealed  that  the  defeat  and  disgrace  of  last  year  were  no  revo- 
lution and  not  even  a  reaction.  Three-fourths,  at  least,  of  the  new 
Senate  and  House  were  nommated  as  thorough  Prohibitionists; 
and  we  doubt  not  that  the  infamous  License  law  will  be  promptly 
repealed,  and  the  former  law  reinstated  and  executed.  It  may  be 
that  we  have  not  yet  arrived  at  the  exact  solution  of  the  great 
problem  of  how  to  legalize  the  proper  and  necessary  sale  of  Alcohol, 
and  at  the  same  time  prohibit  the  traffic  for  drinking  purposes. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  now  settled  that  all  the  temperance  discussion 
and  work  of  the  last  thirty  years  are  not  in  vain ;  but  that  they  do 
form  a  firm  foundation  on  which  we  can  go  forward  and  build  a 
legal  superstructure  which  will  defy  all  attacks  and  prove  an  unpre- 
cedented bene&ction  to  the  State  and  the  world.  But  what  is  to 
be  the  result  to  the  Republican  party?  Some  of  our  scheming 
politicians  are  already  whispering  that  to  repeal  the  License  law 
would  be  to  destroy  the  Republican  party.  In  our  opinion  the 
Republican  party  will  and  ought  to  be  destroyed,  if  it  falls  into  the 
bands  of  a  few  wire-pulling,  Uquor-loving,  self-seeking  men,  who  of 
course  care  nothing  for  the  great  moral  questions  which  are  soon  to 
come  before  the  people  for  new  and  progressive  action.  If  the  Re- 
publican party  would  live,  it  must  not  rest  upon  its  past  record, 
however  high  that  record  is,  nor  stop  with  the  finishing  of  recon- 
struction. It  must  go  forward,  meeting  the  great  questions  which 
concern  the  rights  and  welfiure  of  the  people,  as  those  questions 
shall  come  up,  in  a  just  and  high-minded  way.  Least  of  all  should 
it  imagine  that  there  can  be  two  parties  whose  chief  principle  ia 
free  rum. 

Shobt  Livbd  Impowtascb. — A  short  year  since,  there  were 
many  men  in  Massachusetts  who  fimcied  themselves  to  be  persons 
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of  importance.  They  had  fonned  secret  leagues  and  political  com- 
binations, by  which  they  had  obtained  the  control  of  both  houses  of 
the  legislature,  and  they  seemed  to  think  their  fortune  was  perma- 
nently made.  By  arts  known  to  unscrupulous  politicians,  some 
pretty  good  men  were  drawn  into  their  ranks,  who  seemed  to  give 
a  degree  of  respectability  to  the  license  movement.  Many  of  the 
leaders  dreamed  that  they  had  entered  on  the  upward  grade  which 
would  take  them  to  Congress,  and  perhaps  to  the  White  House. 
But  a  single  revolution  of  the  earth  round  the  sun  has  wrought  a 
wonderful  change.  The  number  who  have  been  re-elected  to  the 
legislature  this  year  is  too  small  to  be  counted.  They  have  been 
dropped  by  the  people;  after  a  year's  experience  of  their  work,  and 
it  is  doubtiiil  if  they  will  be  taken  out  of  the  mire.  A  stigma  has 
been  fixed  upon  all  who  took  part  in  passing  the  license  law  of 
the  last  session,  which  will  adhere  to  them  through  life.  The 
moral  can  be  read  by  those  who  run.  Men  who  seek  or  take  ofilce, 
should  be  careful  in  choosing  their  ground.  A  party  which  seeks 
power  by  catering  to  the  vices  and  the  depraved  appetites  of  men, 
must  be  infamous  if  not  permanently  successM,  and  such  a  party 
cannot  long  retain  power  in  MassA^husetts.  Good  men  who  lend 
respectability  to  such  organizations,  will  find  it  difficult  to  recover 
their  lost  ground,  an4  they  must  not  wonder  if  they  find  that  they 
have,  in  a  measure,  lost  the  confidence  of  those  whose  good  opinion 
is  worth  having.  Conscience  is  yearly  assuming  a  more  potential 
position  in  regard  to  public  afiairs,  and  the  time  is  approaching 
when  honesty  in  political  action  wiU  be  somewhat  higher  than  the 
old  conventional  standard. 
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